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ADDRESS. 


The Piiblisliers of the following work flatter thehiselves that 
it “one which will be found extensively valuable, both from its 
subject and from its execution. Geography is a branch of 
knowledge, which, if less adj^ted than most others for ambitious 
display, is more than most characterized by practical utility. 
Jlfis les8 a showy accomplishment than a solid acquirement; it is 
not so much a thing for occasional exhibition, as a matter of 
every day’s demand, and constantly recurring application. It 
, may be truly said, indeed, that oi’ all departments of secular 
stmly, this is at once the most universally and the most uni- 
fonuly imporlant for the various classes of men who are 
desirous of employing their lives in practical exertion, or of 
cultivating their*minds by general knowledge. 

The importance of geographical knowledge to both these 
classes of men, is too obvious to require much illustration. To 
every ;|ysteiu of practical accomplishment, its value is direct. 
luHivcry one of man’s active pursuits—the greatest and the most 
trifling—the knowledge of the earth which he inhabits is power, 
and the whiit of J|i^s»weakne*s. A geographical miscalculation 
wiinnpre than any other ignorance involve a man in difficulties 
iu the intercoui-se ot^^Trdinary life; ageographicaTmiscalculation 
coiitribqted more than all occasions else to overthrow the most 
extraoWinaiw empire in tike political history of man. To the 
lawyer, the knJlfbledge of Geography is necessary for throwing 
light on ^he coi^titution of policies, and the spirit of laws; to 
the physjfjian, as a basis for the arrangement of his materia, and 
the comparison of climates; to the divine, as a recourse for the 
illustrjition of his belief, and a guide to the application* of hie 
maxims; to the soldier, for the regulation of his movements, and 

)> 
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the Calculation of military chances; to the sailor, at opcc in the 

choiu^ and in the conduct of his undertakings; to the merchant, 
for the knowledge of his commodities, and the speculations of 
his traffic; to the agriculturist, for the explanatimi of the primary 
laws of his science, and for suggesting the special arr^ingements 
of his practice; to the politician, for the adequate intelligence of 
the statistics of his own country, the relations of foreign States, 
and the balance of political powers; to the man pf the world, for 
its connexion with i|,ll that practical knowledge which is appi-o- 
priate to the character of a cultivatw-d gentleman. For, viewed 
as a branch of general information not less than as a necessary 
part of practical accomplishment, will the value of geo^aphicaj 
science become manifest. It is not merely that Geography is 
itself a science, ample in extent, and rich in valuable and 
interesting materials : but it pervades and mingles with almost 
all other knowledge. Every real existence, except God, is 
local, and hence every event also of which wo have any know¬ 
ledge has its locality. The relation of place is thus one of tlie 
most constant principles of association in every science, and in 
every mind. And he by whom the facts of that relation are 
not in some degree truly understood, is destitute at once of one 
of the most necessary safeguards against delusion, and,of one 
of the most important principles for the consoiidatiqn of sy^te- 

m^tic truth. Terra ineoffnita luis always been the favourite haunt 

• • 

of unlicensed fancies, and the prolif^p biij^h-place * of vulgar 
delusions. The extension of general knowlcdge^lviis always kept 
pace with that of geographical scicnc^ 'Flius, Thales, the 
founder of mathematical Geography, was the founder of Grecian 
philosophy. Thus, the discovery of America wrs one great 
element in the combination of causes, whicflT three centuries 
ago, produced the revival of genuine knowledge and .the resur¬ 
rection of the human mind. Thus, in these latter ages of 
general illumination, has it become a national object to the most 
Enlightened people of the earth, and a fond enterprise to her 
most adventurous children, to lift the veil which has so long 
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concealed the secrets of the Southern Ocean, and those oT the^ 
•Fro^n Pole. Geography turns our attention to objects io their 
own nfliture of the nearest interest to every reflecting mind; for 
what should man have a more direct curiosity to know than the 
form of hjs own dwelling-place,—t^e arrangements of that great 

theatre on which the drama of his wondrous history is acteJ. 

•> 

Geography is one of the eyes of History; deprived of that, the 
lat^ei* becomes a blind, erratic, unattractive form. To the 
philosopher, the relations of terrestrial sp^ce, the influence of 
local cfrcumstances, the phenomena of various regions, the 
universal connexion of beings and of events with place, supply 
tllfe materials of the richest, the most interesting, and most 
important of all his speculations. To the man of devotion, 
there arc no resources I'icher than the stores of geographical 
,information for unfolding to him the true character of man, and 
tlie constant providence of Him “ who created not die world in 
vain,” “ who formed the earth and man upon it.” As Cicero said 
of Greece, that at every step we tread upon a history, so of the 
whole terrestrial* sphere, we may say that every glance we cast 
upon it rests on something worthy of being known—some 
admonition to tlie living, or some memorial of the dead—some 
monun^nt o^the manifold nature of man, his greatness or his 
degradatioq—^sonic token of the all-ruling providence of God, 
his power, his wisdom, his goodness, or severity. * 

A study'thus t^ii*ig»with important information peculiar to 
itsel|i and thus, connected with all of practical science that is 
known to man, is, lbi?^this very reason, at once most important 
to 4)c tlioroughly understood, and most difiicult to be worthily 
exp()und^,-*-)tiHiost useful tef learn aright, and most arduous to 
teach. In one v/fib single-handed undertakes to compile a com¬ 
plete and »cicntifi« system of Geography, there is required such 
a fund of various and accurate knowledge as falls to the lot of 
few, even among ripely learned men. And this is the reason 
why there should so long have been w'anting in almost every* 
literature, a work worthy of being so described. Since the days 
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of Anthony’ Frederic Busching, the father and founddf of 
scieri^ific geography, whose work was first published at'Ham¬ 
burg in' 1754, the science has been greatly enriched* by the 
discoveries of navigators and travellers, and the acute researches 
of paspari, Gatterer, SteiQ, Hassel, Ritter, Balbi, and. Make 
Brun, on the continent, and Rennell, Vincent, Pinkerton, and 
Playfair, in our own country. Of the labours of all these geo- 
graphers, and especially of the immense work, first publislied at 
Weimar in 1819, /rom the united j}ens of Gaspari, Hassel, 
Cannabich, Guthsmutch, and Uckei t, and the unrivalled vohiines 
of Asiatic and African geography by Ritter, the publishers of 
the present work will freely avail themselves; and they trust 
that without I’orfeiting the character of a popular book, they 
will be enabled by their extensive command of every species of 
geographical literature, to produce, in the present publication, a 
work deserving the name of a scientific system of geographical 
knowledge. 


Glasgoir, May, 1828. 
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DlHisions of the Sci€nee.~\ Geogjiaphy, a name dorived from two Greek 
words signifying a d»'scription of the earth, is the science which treats 
bf the_ form and physical features of the globe. As the earth may 
be either considered with relation to the planetary system of which it 
forms a part,—or as a distinct body, possessed of peculiar features or 
giftlitiesjiand exhiliiting peculiar plienomena,—or as the abode of rational 
men, who Jiave apportioned out its surface into various artificial divisions, 
so there are three gi-eat divisions of the science itself: viz. Mathemati¬ 
cal, Physical, and Political Geography. I'he general principles of 
Geography arrange themselves into these three departments, the knowledge 
• of which ought to precede tlie study of particular facts, 

GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. 

PAKT I.-MATHEMATICAL CEOcnAPIlY. 

• 

Various subjects wJiich llie science of geography embraces, require 
for tlii'ir 'uvestigation the aid of matlnmiatical reasoning. Among these 
subj(‘cts are tlio figure and magnitude of the eiuth,—the tnothods of 
(h'termining tin; relative, position of its dilierent parts, or the latitude 
and Joifgitudej^tlie relation of the •■arth to the other bodie.s of the 
utiK-erse, and jiarticularly the mode in whicli it is illuminated by the 
sun,—tin? divisions which liave been made of the earth's surface upon 
astronomical and matheniaijical principle.s,—aiid the different methods of 
representing that iHijfaA'e, ^wlietljer by artificial globes or maps. ■ The 
department of gedgra[)hical science, therefore, in which these and 
sill)ifar’subjects are trei^ed of, has received the appellation of Mathe¬ 
matical Geotfrajihy. » 

^Imost all the different parts of mathematical geography reflect 
Uglit up^i each other; and it is therefore ilifficult to obtain such an 
arrangem?ht.*-aa niay enable us»at once fully to discuss any one of tlieni, 
while the others arc not understood. Thus, before explaining the m<?thods 
of determining the relative position of places upon the earth, it is proper 
tliat we sli^uld he acquainted witli its figure ; W'hile, without niick.Tstand- 
in^ some of the appearances which the heavens present, and wJiich it 
will be necessary to explain in considering tlie latitude and longitude, 
tliat figure cannot be exactly determined. In this department of science, 
therefoy', it is sometimes absolutely necessary only partially tos expla^ 
a subjec't at first, and to reserve the more complete investigation of it 
until other subjects have been considered. 

Jiotimdal Figure of the Ear1h.'\ We shall begin with explaining the 
figure of the earth, imd, for the reasons that have been stated, notice 
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here < 0 iily sothe phenomena from which a general idea of that ijgure 
may be obtained. 

Whrn we take a cursory view of the appearance of the earth, if^e/yni 
to* be merely a vast circular plain. By a slight degree of attention, 
however, to such phenomena as the following, its rotundity will in a 
familiar manner be completely established. 

Proofs^ l.v/. If when standing upon the sea-shore, or qp the banks 
qf a Hver of considerable breadth, we examine the appearance which 
the surface of the water presents, it will be distinctly seen to be curved. 

2d. When an object is seen at a distance upon the surface of the earth, 
a pait of its base is hid from view. As the distance is lessened, a greater 
portion of the object becomes visible, and when brought sufficiently hear 
the whole of it is seen j if, on the other hand, the distance be increased, 
the visible part of the body is continually diminished, and at last the 
object entirely disappears. Every person who has paid the slightest 
attention to the manner in which mountains, towers, and ships, begin to 
appear and disappear, must be familiar with those facts. Now »vere l!ie 
earth a plane, bodh^s would simply diminish in apparent magnitude as 
their distance from us was increased, without any part of them being hid 
from view. The phenomena in question, therefore, clearly prove, that the 
plane in which bodies appear to be placed, is i-eally a convex surface, 
which intercepts the light refliicted by distant objects, and pnivents 
it from reaching the eye of the observer. 

Sef. As we ascend a tower or a rnoimtain, our view becomes gradually 
more' extended. There could be no such extension of view were the 
earth a plane. 

^th. When we change our position on the surface of the earth, moving 
south or north, a number of stars, wliich never were visible* in the place 
we formerly occupied, gradually appear, while others in the opposite 
direction, that were constantly to be seen, are disappearing from view. 
Every other star in the heavens, too, appears altered in position. These 
appearances also evidently prove the convexity of the earth. 

5th. All the phenomena which we have noticed, occu.* in apparently' 
the same uniform degree in every part of the earth. This prov((s not 
onl^ that the earth is a curved bo<ly, but also that it is nearly of uniform 
curvature, Or a sphere;. 

&th. Another proof of the rotundity of the earth is derived from the 
many voyages which haA'c been performed around it. Magellan, and his 
successors, pursuing constantly a western or ek-tern course, have at last 
returned to the phu;e from whence they set out. It is evidently iiriporsi- 
ble tliat they could have so returned liad the earth been a plane, 

ItJi. Astronomers show that eclipses pf the moon are Ojccs**''jned by 
the earth intercepting for a while the moon’s light from the sun. Now 
the portion of the moon’s disk of which the light is intercepted has 
always a circular form: the earth, therefore, must be of a spherical figure, 
for a spherical body only can in every position project a circidar shadruv. 

It may be objected that the (‘arth cannot be of a spherical form, as its 
surface presents the most irregular appearances, being in innumerable 
places elevated into mountains or depressed into valleys. But these 
irregularities when compared with the immense magnitude of the earth 
are very inconsiderable. The lieight of the highest mountain does 
not exceed 29,000 feet, while the diameter of the globe, as we shall 
afterwanls sec, is more than 8,000 miles. 
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Froti tlie obvious appearances, therefore, which have beep noticed, we 
are entitled to conclude that the form of tlie earth must be at least nearly 
spliefii*^ This truth,being established, we shall next consider the 
.relation oC the earth to the other great bodies of the universe. After* 
this and some other subjects have been explained, we shall resume con- 

• sider^ion of the figure of the earth, and inquire how far it deviates from 
an exact sphefe. 

Eelation of the Earth to the System oJ'*ihe Universe.~\ It belongssto 
astronomy tr) explain the motions, magnitudes, and distances of the * 
heavenly bodies, and the pbysicial laws by which the movenflsuts of these 
•bodfM are carried on; but it seems to be necessary in a work which 
treats of the science of geography, slightly, at l(!ast, to notice the place 
which the earth occupies in the great system of the universe. To tbia 
subject, .therefore, and the mode in which the eartli is illuminated by the 
sun, we shall now proceed. 

rhe Visible Horizon.'} If we place ourselves on the top of a tower, 

fli the •midst of a large plain, the heavens will seem to be a vast 
hemisphere supported u])on the earth. The circle in which the earth 
and heavens appear to meet, is termed the visible horizon. 

Motion of the Stars.} If we attentively examine the motions of the 
stars, they will be found to rise at different points of tbe horizon, to 
ftiove in plains parallel to each other, and to set at points more or less 
^ distant from those at which they arose. It will also be found that they 

• constantly preserve the same relative distances in regard to each other: 
always rising and setting at the same points of the horizon, and moving 
in the same plains, so that th^ starry vault appears to turn tout tTune 
piece round the earth. A revolution of the stars is accomplished .in 
rather less than tv^enty-four liours. The magnitude of the circles in 
Avhich the stars appear to move, gradually dminishes as we advance 
towards tbe north, and at last dwindles to a point. 

Cardinal Points.} It is necessaiy here to remark, that the north 
and soutii pointe are those in which the horizon is cut by a circle per- 
pentlicular to i^ ami passing through the point of the heavens which 
renmins statibnary, and the place of an observer. Another circle, per¬ 
pendicular to the^last, and also passing through the place of an ob^enieiT 
will indicatcvby its ivtersectlons with the horizon, the cast and west. 

Apparent Motions^ if the SuJf.} On attending to the motions of 
the jym, it will ^ be seen that that luminary, besides its apparent 
diiinial m'otton round earth, along with the other heavenly bodies, 
daiiy chapgcs its jiositioii in relation to the stars in a twofold manner. 
Krlfl, it does not, like them, always rise and set at the same points of 
the hori/j^j^^ but, in a gradmd manner, alternately advances to and 
recodes froml the north. In tlie second place, it has a motion also 
towards the east, for the stars which on any particular day are seen 
setting imi^ediately after it, will in a few days, appear rising before it, 
amh their rising wfll daily more and more precede that of the sun. 
Alter the lapse of a year, having apparently made a complete circuit 
among the stars, tlie sun will seem to have returned to its former 
relative position. Astronomers, in order the better to estimate this 
apparenlf motion of the sun, referi'ed it to the groups of fixe3 stars^ 
termed cv/istellations, through which the sun appears necessarily to pass. 

Amiac and its Siyus."^ These constellations, which are twelve in 
number, are also denominated siyns ; and tbe zone of the heavens in 
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whijph thp-y svi'e placed, ’Ls called tJie zodiac. 'JThe names of thcjjtwelvc 
signs or constellations of the zodiac and the characters used for repre¬ 
senting them, are the folloAving:— 


tv> Aries 
n Gemini 
SL Leo 
Libra 


^ Sagitarius 
jS; Aquarius 
y Taurus 
Op Cancer 


njl Virgo y 
rri Scorpio 
jrf Capneornua 
X HscPS. 


^ Ilj/pothesis of tile Aneients.~\ The motions of the sun, and the still 
more invgul&r movcjnents of a few stai’s tenned planets, greatly per¬ 
plexed the ancient astronomers, ahnost all of whom inaiidained tliyb the 
earth was the centre of tlie universe, and immovable. Some plulosopliers, 
even among the ancients, however, particularly Pythagoras and his 
followers, seem to haVe b«’cn acquainted with the true motjons of the 
earth. Their 0 ]unions on tluj subject, after lying hid for ages, were 
revived in the l(>th century by (’opernicus, and form the basis of the 
modern astronomy. Upon this foundation, that scien<‘e, by th ,7 geniiis of 
Kepler, Newton, and many others, has been brought to a very high 
degree of perfection. It hits been established by these philosophers, that 
the true system of the universe is the following:— 

Jtenl Motion of the The eai-lh moves round ev'cry day upon 

an axis, and revolves round the sun, from west to east, in the cours ) 
of a year. The orbit in which it moves is an ellipse, and has the sun 
placed in one of the ft*ci. The other j)lanets and the comets also revolve 
around the sun in elliptical orbits. Mome of the planets are attended 
in their course by satellites, or moons, performing revolutions around 
them. All the other heavenly bodies, termed fired stars, are placed at 
inconceivably greater distances from the earth than-any of tlm ]>1anets, 
and are supposed to be similar to our sun, being each the centre of a 
system. 

The rotatory motion of the earth is the cause of the apparent diurnal 
motion of the heavenly bodies around it; the motion of^^the earth round 
the sun from west to cast, produ(X‘s the apparent anr aid revolution of 
the sun among the stars in the sanui direction; the motion of the sun 
tov'^ards tlie north and south alternately, is produced also by the earth’s 
annual revolution, and the inclination of tlie earth’s axis to the plane of 
ks orbit,—the axis continuing pai-allehto itself,-on n«!arly so, during the 
whole revolution. As this last motion, howev<?r, is tin* cause of the 
seasons, and of the change ia the length o/L the <lj\ys jihiI- nights at 
different periods (ff tlie yc*ar, it. will require a‘fuller elncidutiun. ‘fNv 
must first give a few definitions. ^ *. 

The Poles, P^uator, Ecliptic, ami Meridians^ The cxlrjfmities'of 
the eaith's axis are termed poles of tfie earth, and the ijentre of that 
axis, is the centre of the earth, and also of the celestial sphere. Tho 
axis produced to the sphere of the fixed stars, forms the axis of the 
cxdestial sphere, and the points where it meets tiiat sphere, ure„ die 
celestial poles. The great circle of the celestial sphere, which is per¬ 
pendicular to the axis, is tlie celestial eymAor, and its intci'sectiun with 
the surface of the earth, the terrestrial equator. Great circles of the 
f^eiestisil sphere at right angles to the equator, and which must con¬ 
sequently pass through the celestial poles, are termed circles of dedination, 
or celestial meridians. The intersections of these circles and the earth, 
are termed terrestrial meridians. The terrestrial nioridians must evidently 
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pasff througli the poles of the eartli. Sometimes a semricirde ojviy is 
termed the meridian, and the opposite, semicircle is then called the. 
•oj^jpSlfe meridian. distance of a star from the equator, mqp.sured 

upon a^jircle of declination passing tlirough it, is termed the decimation 
of that star; the orbit in wliich the earth moves round the sun, Is called 
the cclijttic; the ini:liuatioa of the jilanes of the equator and ecliptic, is 
ternied the obliquity of the ecliptic —the obliquity must evidemly be 
equal to the complement of the incliiTation <»f the axis and ecliptic. 
Some of the above definitions are not rcquii’ed for our present pmpose, 
but they will be nect^ssary afterwards, and we give theril here for the 
sak^ of connexion. 

'‘Effects of the different positimrs of the Earth.'] The effect which the 
inclination of the axis must have upon the declination of the sun, may 
be illustrated by first supjiosing the axis to be parallel, and then con¬ 
ceiving it to be perpendicular, *and observing what the result in these 
extreme cases wouhl Fig. 1. 




b<« In .the annexed 
figure, S represents the 
sun, the lines Pp which 
are parallel to each 
other, the axis, E Q the 
equator, and A B C D 
the ecliptic. If Pp 
were perpendicular to, 
and E Q parallel with 
the ecliptic, it is evident 
that the sun would 
never have any dejlin- 
atioii; for, in whatever 
part of its orbit the 



earth might be, a line joining tlie centres of the earth and sun would 


always be in .the ])lane of the equator. If, on the contrary, Pp wero- 
parallef, and iVQ consequently at right angles to the ecliptic, the sun 
wduld liaveaall possible degrees of declination. At some point A, the 
(feclination would be nothing, and the sun appear to move in the equator. 
Ill going frpni A to B the aleclinatioii W'oiihl continually increase ; and at 
B, Pp would evidently coincide*wdth the line joining the sun and the 
centre of the ear.h, so that the declination wouhl tlum be ninety degi-ees, 
and*tlw mm n|q)ear to Jie placed in the pole p. Prom B to C’ the 
d|jclination must dimiidsh, and at C the sun would again appear* to move 
iiWhe etj^uator. From C to D the declination must again increase, and 
at D, the sun u’ould be in the opposite pole P. When the earth arrived 
at A, the ^ would again appbar to have returned to the equator. But 
the axis of the earth is neither perpendicular to, nor parallel with tlio 
phme of the orbit, but inclined to it in a certain <legree. This must 
(X'casion iSie dccliiiat.ion to vary in the same manner as a parallel axis 
\tfhuld do, but to a less extent. At two opposite points, A and C, the 
sun will be in the equator. The declination will be greatest at B and D, 
and will there be equal to the obliquity of the eclipticfor, at each of 
these points, a line joining the centres of the earth and sun, will fown 
with the plane of the equator, an angle equal to the inclination of the 


equator and ecliptic. The declination at B and D, however, will be on 
opposite sides of the equator. 
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Tki Equinox^ Solstices, and Tropics.'] The seasons in wliielv the 
sun moves in the equator, are teiTnccl equinoxes, and that circle is call(>d 
the equinoctiali because, when he moves in it, the day and nif^fti—,,for 
R reason that will be afterwards seen—are equal over the whol-} earth. 
The seasons at wliich the sun’s declination is greatest, are termed 
solstices ; because his declination appears then to remain stationary ftp- a 
while. The circles in which he then moves are denominated tropics, 
or circles of return. The tropics pass through the constellations of the 
crab and goat, and are therefore calle<l the tropics of cmvcer and capricorn. 
The tropic of cancer is situated on the north of the equator,^ and that of 
capricorn to the south. 

Before showing how the greatest declination of the sun may be foitiid, 
it is necessary to give some explanations regarding the altitude of heavenly 
bodies and the horizon. ’ 


The Visible and Rational Horizon.] * W'e have already said that tlu* 
circle in which the heavens appc'ar to meet tlie earth, is termed the 
visible horizon. Tlie plane of that circle must t'vidently be j tang(«it 
to the earth at the point where the observer is situated, if las 1 m‘ not 
placed ill an elevated position. A great circle of the celestial sphere 
pandlel to the visible horizon, is termed the rational horizon. From the 
distance of the fixed stars, by which the magnitude of the celestial 
sphere is determined, being almost infinite in (minjiarison of the distance • 
of any point on the surfm-e of the earth from the centre, the visible and 
rational horizons must coincide. Thus, in the annexed figure, sujqiose 
g A B and E Jj to be two concentric 

spheres representing the earth and the 

__A heavens, and D F and (ill to be the 

visible and rational* horizon. If the 
/ \ radius C E be but a point in cotnparisoii 

/ \ of C A, 1) F and G II must coincide. 

f \ '•'^ibb* ami rational horizons, how- 

w I ®ver, will coincide only when the plane 

I /F former is a tangeVt to the earth. 

\ observer he placeil iruan elevated 

/ position, as upon the top of a tower, 

® mountain, liis I’ietv of the heavens 

_will bf? extended, and its boundary the 

” visible horizon, will be depressed below 

the rational; thus, in the above figure, let P b# the elevatevb-ijvcuitidn of 
the observer, and PM P N tangents drawn fromT’that point to the earfh, 
and produced to the heavens. The intersections of these tangents with 
tlie celestial sphere, mark out M N to be the position of^e visible 
horizon. When we speak of the horizon simply, the ration$[rTioi'izon is 
always meant. 

The Zenith and NtulirT] The point in which a line drawn through 
any plane perpendicular to the horizon meets the celestial spnerc above 
us, is termed the zenith of that jilace, and the point in which the 
same line meets the lieavens in the ojiposite direction, the nadir of the 
place. ITie direction of gravity being always peiqiendicular to the 
Iforizoit, the zenith must be directly over our hea^ls, wliile the niglir will 
be under our feet. Since the (;arth is not exactly spherical, the line 
joining the zenith and nadir of any place will not pass through the 
centre of tlie earth. Great circles peqicndicular to the horizon arc termed 
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verti^ls. 'Hie altitude of a star above the horizon, is equal to t\ie arc 
of a vertical passing through tlie star, intercepted by it and the horizon, t 
• ' and Apparent Place of a Star.'\ Unless the distance of a tody be 
very grivit, its altitude will appear to be different to two observers placed 
one on tfie surface, and the other at the centre of the earth; thus, in Fig. 3, 

^ suppose* A C the ojirth, B D the rational horizon of an observer at A, 
and*B E D tlie sphere of the lieavens. The jpig, 3 . 

star S will appear at A to be situated af M, 
while, to an observer at C, it will seem to be 
at L. 'Die difference in these elevations will 
be .tjie arc IVl L. The greater the distance 
of the star is, the less will the difference in 
these altitudes be. Thus, if the star be at 
P, the diHi;rence in the elevation will be only 
the arc' N L, which is less than M L. The distance of the fixed stars 
being so indefinitely great, compared with the semidianieter of the earth, 
thiit the ^sible and rational horizons coincide, their elevation must appear 
tfie same whether seen from the surface of the earth or the centre. It is 
otherwise, however, with the sun and planets. Their distance bearing a 
sensible proportion to the radius of the earth, tvill appear a little more 
elevated as seen from the centre, than at the surface. The difference 
Jietween the altitude of a body as seen from the centre and surface of the 
earth, is termed its parallax, 'riie parallax will evidently be greatest 
when the body is in the horizon, and least when in the mendian. The 
horizontal parallax of the sun has been found to be about 8 " 6 , while that 
of the moon varies from about 54' to 62', her distance from the earth not 
being always the same. To render all observations capable of comparison, 
astronomers alu ayrf make allowance for the parallax, and consider the 
altitude of a body as it would be seen from the centre. The point of 
the celestial sphere to which the body is refeired when so seen, is termed 
its true place, while the point to which it is referred when seen fiom the 
surface, is callofl its apparent plate. 

Suns* Peelhmtw?i.^ We return now to consider the method of finding 
the "greatest declination of the sun. This is done by observing at the 
same place the altitudes of the sun when it passes the meridian, at«the 
summer and,\vintJ'r |olstice». Half the dift’erence between the altitudes 
will evidently be equal *to the j^eatest declination. This declination, 
which mjust be equal to the obliquity of the ecliptic, is found at present 
to be^bttuti dO'’' 28'. But«Hncient observations, as well as the calculations 
of ^he forces by which fhe motions of the planets are produced, show 
thaMhe obliquity is not invariable. It diminishes at the rate of 50" in a 
cdhtuiy, tjll it reach a certain limit, after aniving at which it must begin 
again to inc^kse. 

Variation in the length of) The change in the decimation of the sun 
the Pays and Nights, j is the cause of the variation in the length 
of the days*aiul nights. It will be necessary in illustmting this subject, 
anu explmning the appearances which the sun must present in different 
latitudes, to consider how the celestial sphere will appear to observers 
differently situated in regard to the earth’s axis. The horizon of a^person 
on the terrestrial equator being parallel to the axis, the planes of the circle# 
in which the stars appear to move will be pi'rpendicular to the liorizon, 
and will be divided by it into two equal parts, since the horizon is a 
great circle. All the heavenly bodies, therefore, whatever their declination 
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nu'.yfl>(*, willi at the equator, be visible during half their courae. t The 
poles will be in the horizon, and the celestial equator directly over the 
observer’s head. The inhabitants of the earth at the equator, are* said to 
live in a right sphere. The liorizon of a person placed on eith.!r of the 
terrestrial poles being, on the contrary, perpendicular to the axis, the 
planes of the circles in which the stars move will be parallel to the 
horizon, and that circle will therefore constantly divide the heavens into 
the same two hemispheres. All the heavenly bodies which are in one 
of tlicse hemispheres will be constantly to be seen, while those in the 
other will never be visible. One of the celestial poles will be in the 
zenith of the observer, and the etpiator will coincide Avith the horizon. 
The inhabitants at the poles, if there be any such, are said to live 'in a 
parallel sphere. At nil intermediate parts of the earth, the horizon 
being placed more or less obliquely to the axis, the heavenly !>odies \rill 
appear to move in circles, the planes of which are more or h'ss inclined 
to the horizon; and tlie parts into Avhich the circles are divided by it, 
must become more unequal as we recede from the equator. f>The time 
during which the heavenly bodies continue visible, therefore, will vary 
as their distance from the equator is augmented; and around one of 
the poles a number of stars will be seen during the whole period of 
their revolution, while an equal portion of the heawns at the other pole 
will be ahvays invisible. The pole and the equator will be more or les„ 
elevated above the horizon. 'I’he inhahitants of the earth between the 
equator and the poles are said to live in an oblitpie sphere. 

We are now prepared to explain the change which takes place in the 
length of the days and nights, and the dilVerent appearances which the 
sun must present to* the inhabitants in different latitudes. To the 
inhabitants at the equator, the sun Avill be vertical af tlie equinoxes, and 
his least meridian altitude is at the solstices, when it will he (iG° .32', 
which is more than his greatest altitiuh* is with us. At all places Avithin 
the tropics the sun must he vertical tAvice in the year, and Avhen in the 
meridian, he Avill be seen sometimes to the north, and s'^inetimes to the 
south. At^the tropics the sun is A’ertical only once .in riie year, Avlien in 
the solstice conesponding to that tropic; and at the opposite solstice his 
mtridian altitude is only 43® 4'. No place without the tropics can ever 
haA'e a vertical sun, and in all such places he Avill -he uhvays seen in the 
same direction. 7\t the e([uator the length of the day—apart from refrac¬ 
tion, of which we shall not at present take any notice—must be ahvays 
tAvelve hours ; and when the sun moves in fhe ecpiinoctUfi*, ‘Tii’e' day and 
U’ght must also be equal over the Avhole eartfi. As the declinatifRi of 
the sun increases, hoAA'^ever, the day and night at all places which'afifc not 
under the equator, must become more and more unequal. ..^The day will 
be longer than the night in that h<*rnispherc whi<’h is on\thc same side 
Avith the sun, and shorter in the other, and the difference must increase 
with the latitude. The day at any place will be longest when the sun 
is in the trfq»ic next that place, and shortest Avhen in the other. A+ the 
])oles the sun will he visible during half a year at a time, and invisible 
during the other half. At either pol<! he will annually appear to describe 
a spiraj of Avhich i!ach coil is nearly horizontiil, half of the spiral being 
*abovc the horizon and half beloAA'. The declination of the sun-changing 
fastest at the equinoxes, and slowest at the solstices, the coils will be 
much more open in the middle than near the inids. Around the polo 
which is nearest to the sun, a portion of the earth, corresponding in 
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numbfr of degrees to the decimation, will be constantly-illuminated, 
while a similar pmtion around the other pole will be always in- darkness. 

wopics, therefoige, the portions of the earth which have a day or 
night of twenty-four hours, will extend to 23° 28'. The circle^ which 
boiuid these portions of the earth are termed polar circhs, and also iJie 
jarctic, aild awtorcficwcircles, that to the north being the arctic. 

Tlie Seas(pis.'\ The change in the declination of the sun not only 
occasions a variation in the length of the Mays and nights, but is alsoHhe 
cause of the diftercnce in the heat at diftcrent times of the year. The* 
•quantity of sjlar rays which fall upon any part of the stirface of the 
rcarflbwtll be greater the less their degree of oldiquity be: for as the 
obli^ity is increased, the same number of rays must be spread over a 
wider surface, and a change in the declination must evidently alter the 
afigle at wdiich tlie rays impinge upon any part of the earth. The dif¬ 
ference too in the time which the*sun continues above the horizon, must 
also occasion a variation in the temperature : for the longer the sun shines 
uj)Ai anyfplace a larger portion of heat will be accumulated. 

The equinoxes and solstices divide the year into four seasons. From 
the veiTuil equinox to the summer solstice is with us the astronomical 
spring. From the Mimmer solstice to the autumnal equinox is our 
Hummer. The time betwixt the autumnal equinox and the winter sol- 
vitice is our autumn ; and from the w’inter solstice to the vernal equinox is 
our winter. In the southern hemisphere the seasons are reversed: it 
])t‘ing spring with them when autumn with us, and their summer cor¬ 
responding to our w'inter. The orbit of the earth being an ellipse, in 
one of the foci of ivhich the sun is sitrated, and the earth during our 
Kuinmer being in that part of her orbit wliich is "farthest from the sun, 
the latter hotly wilT, from the nature of the physical laws which regulate 
the movements of the planets, employ a longer time in passing through 
that seastm tlirm our u inter. This occasions the summer in the northern 
heniisph(‘re to he about eight days longer than that W'hich the inhabitants 
of the syuthenlhemis])h<Te enjoy. 

or Clmiates.'} The ancients divided the earth into different 
zqnes, which tlu'y termed climates, by means of the length of the 
longest day increasing as we.recede from the equator. This mode of 
dividing tho*eartlT is« not n<Av much in use, but in perasing the works of 
ancient authors upon liistoiy and geography, it is proper that we should 
be ac^uainti^d witli it. A climate, according to the ancients, is a portion 
<)f the e?&?h*S^'Jiurlace bouftded by tw'o parallels so far distant from each 
<)ther tlrnt the longest "day at the cnie differs half-an-hour from the 
lonljtst day at the other. Almost all the place's known to the ancients 
were conjprjjhonded in seven such climates, the southern boundaiy' of the 
first climate l)eing that pamllol m which the longest day is twelve hours 
and three quarter's. The climates were <lenominated from some remark- 
aide place ^tuatod about the middle of them, llieir names, beginning 
tvijh the most southern, were Meroe, Syene, Alexandria, Kliodes, 
Home, the Ilorysthenes, and the Riphean Mountains. The ancients 
expressed the position of places, simply by saying they were in such a 
particular climate. When the moderns divide the earth into climates, 
they begin at the equator, and reckon by the dift'erence of half-an-houf, 
in the length of the longest day till we reach the polar cii'cles; after that 
they are counted by tlie increase of a mouth, in the time during w’hich 
there is constant day. The climates b(?twecn tlie equator and polar 
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circles are termed hour climUes, and those beyond these circlei^ month 
climates.- 

The tropics and polar circles divide die earth into five zdnos ^ that 
.part of the earth which lies between the tropics,‘receiving constantly the 
solar rays in a direction very little oblique, is called the torrid zone. 
The parts which lie between the tropics and polar, circles, receiving the 
sun’s rays more obliquely, are called temperate zones; and die regions 
wV^hin the polar circles, being iteprived of the sun’s rays during a great part 
' of the yeai’, and during the other part receiving tliese rays very obliquely 
are termed the frigid zones. Some geographers make the zones to be 
six in number, by dividing the to«*rid zone into two parts by the equator. 

Ascii, Amphiscii, Heterosdi, and Periscii.'} The inhabitants ji the 
difterent regions of the earth are sometimes distinguished by the ancient 
geographers, according to the direction of their shadows. , When die 
sun at mid-day is vertical to any pTiace, the inhabitants of that place 
were said to be ascii, that is, -without shadow. All the inhabitants 
between the tropics must be ascii twice a year. The inhabiV'iits of, the 
torrid zone too, having the sun sometimes to the north, and sometimes 
to the south, will project shallows directed by turns towards either 
pole, ami they were therefore said to be amphiscii, that is having both 
kinds of shadows. Those who inhaliit the temperate zones were called 
heterosdi, because their shadows fall in opposite diieetions. Within tin 
polar circles the inhabitants must, for a while, proji^i« shadows in all 
directions, and they are therefore said to be jx'risdi. 

Perited, and Anticed.J The seasons which liie inhabitants of opposite 
places on the earth enjoy at the same time, as well as tin* hours of the 
day at these places, being I’ontrasted, give rise to certain distinctions with 
which it is also necessary to be actjuaintml. Those wii«> live under 
opposite meridians, at equal distarua's from the equator, and upon the 
same side of it, are termed perUcci. Tli«*y have tin* .same seasons, but 
reckon at the same instant ojiposite hours : it being midnight with the one 
when mid-day with the other. Those who live under thh same meridian 
on opposite sides of the equator, and at equal distances fiiom it, are called 
antued. They have the s«!asons at opposite times, but vt'ckon at the 
saijie instant the same hours. The people who live at equal distances 
from the equator, and under opposite meridians, are,.terined gntechthones, 
or antipodes. They have both the seasons ami the hours of the day at 
opposite times. 

Latitwle and LongitndeJ\ We shall mn;! explaifi tiww^Strtbods of 
determining the relative [)osition of the different parts of the ciarth’s surfice. 

Thf* position of an object being, of course, entirely a matter dt iVaelion, 
the first thing to be done in finding the place of any body, is^to fix upon 
Home known points or lines in refereni'e to wliic-h the position may be 
determined. 'J’he simplest way of determining the position of points 

situated upon a plane, is by asc.ertaining their 
distance from two lines drawn'on the same 
plane, and intersecting each other at right 
angb;s. 'I'hus, let S be a given point, and 
A X, A Y, two lines drawn on the plane on 
Avhicli S is situateil, and intersecting each 
other at right angles in A. Draw S Q 

-X paralhd to A X, and S P parallel to A Y. It 

is evident, that if the magnitude of S P 


Fiy. -I'. 


Q 
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and S be ascertained, the position of S is known. Points situated 
upon the surface of a sphere, may, in a sijnilai- maimc., be referrecf to 
circles of the sphere drawn at right angles to each other. 
For, suppose in the above figure, the lines of reference A X and A*Y toi 
*be great circles of a sphere, then S P and S Q will be arcs of ^ainllel 
^raall cirdes, and the^situation of S will be known if the length of those 
curve lines be ascertained. Even without determining the absolute 
magnitudfe of *S P and S Q, the relative {Position of Swill be found4>y 
merely ascertaining the number of degi-ees contained in them, or in the • 
similar arcs A P and A Q. It is in this latter way thaf the relative 
jiosition of the* different parts of the earth’s surface is determined. Two 
gi*eaf •circles of the celestial sphere are made choice of, and the position 
of any place is found by ascertaining the distance of its zenith from these 
circles. The arcs upon the earth corresponding to’the celestial arcs, not 
being exactly circular, cannot be proportional to them, as we shall after¬ 
wards see. 

With rt^ard to the circles of reference made choice of, all geographers 
have {U(reed in adopting the equator, or that great circle which is per- 
pendn-iilar to the earth’s axis, as one of the two. The motion of the 
earth, however, dot!s net point out any of thi* meridians as more particularly 
fit to be made choice of than another: and one of them, therefore, must 
bp adopted upon urbitniry principles. The ancients made choice for 
their first meridian of that one which passes through the Fortunate or 
Canary Isles, because these islands were at the most western limit of the 
then known eai'th. Various others have been successively adopted; but 
in almost all o'Mmtries, that meridian which passes through the principal 
o!»sei*valory ' f the kingdom is now tmiployed. Thus the English 
count from the in<*ridian of the observatory of Greenwich, and the French 
from that of the observatory of Paris. The reason of this is, that 
tables of :tstrononiical observations are of essential use in finding the 
longitude, us we shall soon see; and the position of tlie heavenly bodies 
at any gi\ eii tii^c, is most conveniently referred to the meridian of the 
pla<’c; whf-re the\ihservations are made. 

Hie distai4^'o of a pitu'e from the equator is termed latitude, and its 
disfance from the first meridian longitude. The terms latitude qpd 
longitude hai^ thek origin from the earth, as knowm to the ancients, being 
of much greater extent ia the diret'Aion of the equator, than in that of 
the meridian. The latitude and longitude must be expressed in such 
niannefTf«’t.At:~ '.Asy be kmtwn on wliich side of the equator and first 
meijdian the place is oituRted. This is easily accomplished. The 
latituid#*‘^caUed north or sauth, according as the place lies to the north 
or*t3btIt of the equator. It is counted from the equator tow'ards the 
poles, and cftfl never exceed 90 degrees. The longitude is expressed in 
two different ways, beginning at the first meridian and proceeding 
eastward, it may be reckoned, in the same direction, completely round 
the globe, sHid mays in that way extend to 360 degrees. The other 
method is to divide it into east and west longitude, in which case it can 
never exceed 180 degrees. The mode of converting the longitude 
expressed in one of those ways into an expression of similar import in 
the othef, is suificiently obvious, and scarcely requires to be fioticed* 
We shall merely give a few examples. Long. 143° 10' 55"= East long. 
143° 10' 55". Long. 236° 25' 35"=West long. 123° 34' 26", and 
West long. 14° 44' 10"=Long. 345° 15' 50". 
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Method of Reducing the Lovgi-\^ DifFerent first meiidion^ i being 
' tude tu any Given Meridign. J employed in different countries, it is 
often necessary to reduce tlie longitude estimated in referentJef Jo one 
.meridian to that of another. This may he easily done if we*knoiv the 
diileredVo of longitude between the two meridians, and the direction in 
which it lies, whether east or west: for we have only to add Oi* subtract 
the difference. To illustrate this, we shall, as in the former case, merely 
give one or tAVO examples. *rho meridian of Paris is 2° 20' 15" east 
'from the meridian of Greenwich. A place, therefore, in 59° 7' long, 
froni Paris, will be 01° 27' 15'' from Grcienwich. If, in 359° 15', it 
will be in 1° 35' 15" of Greenwich longitude. 

If the earth were exactly spherical, the tlegrees of latitude upsn its 
surface, being parts of a gi-eat circle, Avould be all (;qual to em-h other. 
The degrees of longttinlc, however, would continually diminish as we 
recede from the equator, and at the pOle they wouhl convorg»* to a point. 
The magnitude of a degree of longitude in any latitude would be easily 
found, for the radius of the parallel on which it is measured, wouh’i be 
equal to the cosine of the latitude, and the circumferences of circles 
are to one another as their radii. A degree of longitude, therefore, would 
be equal to a degree on the equator, multiplied by the cosine of the 
latitude, if the radius of the sphere b(^ reckoned unity. The earth being 
almost exactly spherical, the degrees of latitude iq)on its suiface will b'‘ 
very nearly equal, and those of longitude will (liminish in much the 
same manner as in an exact sphere. Tal>les of the degre(*s of longitude, 
therefore, on the* earth may be found Avitli suHicient accuracy from the 
above formula. We shall afterwards have an oj)portunity,wheu considering 
the magnitude and fiifure of the earth, of iiujuiriiig how much the 
degrees of latitude increase as we approach the poles. 

Having discussed these preliminsu-y matters, we shall now explain the 
different methods for ascertaining the latitude and longitude that have 
hitherto been discovered. In doing so, h<»w«5ver, we shall c.ontent our¬ 
selves with pointing out the general principles upon whic^ those methods 
depend, leaving the subject to he more fully discussorl by those who 
treat of navigation and astronomy. We begin with the latitude. 

jl’let/uod of finding the Latitude.~\ 'l luj ascertaining both of the 
latitude and longitude we have seen is equivalent to. the meyLsurement of 
celestial arcs. The arcs, whiidi it w necessai*y to determine in order 
to find the latitude of any place, is that intercepted by the equator 
and the iseriith. This arc cunnot be directly: measur Piih ll wtoip bsifion of 
tJie equator not being marked out in the heavens. It may be foijnd, 

however, from the following Y'ol^iv^lera- 
^^9- tions .The change which takes place on 



the altitude, of the stars whefi an observer 
removes from one part of the earth to 
another, north or south, is equal to the 
variation ■ in the latitude ; thus, let A H h 
be a meridian, A A' two positions of an 
h observer, and H h, H' h' the coiTesponding 
horizons. Draw AC and A'C perpendicular 
to H h and IP h' respectively. Tfeese lines 
will not really meet at the centre of the 
earth, though so drawn in the figure, but 
this will not affect the reasoning. When 
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the (^server has arrived at A', the star S will appear more elevated ^han 
at A b^the arc h h'. But that arc ia equal to the acc A A'ii For the 
9rc»^lfaud A'h' are eflual, each of them being a quadi-ant. Take away 
the comi^on arc A' h, and there remains A A' equal to h h'. The di^erencft 
in the latitude of any two places, therefore, may be ascertained by finding 
. the ^diff'ftrenco in tiie meridian altitudes of any star at th^e places. 
But farther, ^since, to a person on the terrestrial equator, the poles must 
lie situated in the horizon, and the ceTestial equator directly ovei^iia 
head, the elevation of the pole above the horizon must be equal to the* 
• latitude, and^tlie meridian height of any jioint of the, equator above the 
^ horizon must bo equal to its complement. Again, the inclination of the 
plafles in which tiu; stars move must be equal to the complement of the 
latitude. For, in the above figure, suppose A C to be the equator 
To an observer at A', the inclination of the planes of the equator and 
horizon is measun*d by the ai'c* A H', the lines A C and H' C being 
drawn in these planes, and at right angles to their common intersection. 
B«t tliat^i'c being the height of the equator, is equal to the complement 
df the latitude, and since all the plane* in which the stars move are 
parallel to each other, the trath of our proposition is manifest. The 
latitude of any place, therefore, may be discovered by finding at that 
place, the elevation of the pole,—the height of the equator,—the altitude 
•of any star whose distance from the pole, or from the equator ia known,— 
or the inclination of the planes in which the stars move wdththe horizon. 
Vv'e shall now show how these difterent problems may be determined. 

The stars Avhich never set furnish us with the means of ascertaining 
th(! height of the pole. These, stars describe circles around it, and 
must pass the meridian tivice a day. By ascertaining the altitude of any 
one of them when it passes the meridian above and below, the elevation 
of the |iole will be siscertained, for it must evidently be equal to the 
arithmetical men:i hetw'een the two altitudes. The height of the equator 
. jnay be ascertained in the following manner:—Find all those stars which 
.are 90 degreei^distant from the ])ole. Those stars will be in the equator,^ 
aiul^ by finding the altitude of any one of them when it passes the 
meridian, the equatorial height will be dett*nnined. Tables of the 
declination of the stam, or tlu*ir distance from the equator have been 
formed, Av}ii**h eflaljje us to detennine the latitude from the ascertained 
altitude of any star, fof the coi/fjdement of the latitude will bo equal 
to the sum or difference of the meridian height and declination, according 
as oiVuated to* the south or the north of the equator. The 

ilcqlination of the sun, iff, from ihe causes fortnerly explained, constantly 
varviq|^*"and allowance must l)e made for this, in deducing the latitude 
height of the sun. Tlie laws of the variations in the sun’s 
declination hMng known, tables T>f the daily changes in that declination 
have bei'n formed, which enable us to find the latitude from the meridian 
altitude of the sun at the given place, on a pwticular day being known, 
as acc.urateiy as if Ae declination of that luininaiy continued always in¬ 
valuable. Tliis last method is a very common mode of determining the 
problem. 

1 he inclination of the planes in which the stars move w'ith the plane 
<»f the l)prizon, may he found hy ascertaining the distance of ifliy staib 
from the southern point of the liorizon when it rises, which is termed 
the azimuth of the star, and hy also finding its meriilian altitude. This 
we shall now show. The investigation requires only a slight acquaint- 

d 
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ancc> with, plane tvigonometry, and the arithmetic of sines, i Let 
g SEN represent the eastern half of the 

plane of the horizim, S being the ‘simlh, 
N the noith, and El the cast points. Con¬ 
ceive the semicircle S B N to he the meri¬ 
dian of the observer- at C, and conse- 
cyiently to be placed at right angles to the 
other semicircle. I.et D be the point of 
the liorizon in which a star rises, and P 
its ])osition when in the meridian. Let 
D A be the intersection of the plane in 
which the star moves, with the effcstern 
half of the plane of the horizon. Di-aw 
P A and P C, and let fall the perpendicular 
P E'. 'Pile angle 1* A S will evidently be 
equal to the inclination of the plane in which the. star moves with the 

PP sin.* PS' 



plane of the horizon. Now 'tan. PAS = 


A P 


sin. S C P 


sin. S C P 


sin. 


CP—CA 
SC P 




COS. 1) S 


cos. P C P — sin. E D “ COS. S C P — cos. 1) S 

cos. S C P 

Let li denote the meridian lieight, and z the azimuth. Then tan. P A S rr 
sin. ]i 


1 — cos, z . Prom this formula, involving only the azimuth and meii- 
cos. h 

dian lieiglit, tlie inclination of the planes, which is equal to the comple¬ 
ment ot tlie latitude, may be found. 

Method oj Jimling the Ijonffitude.~\ Having thus shortly explained 
the general principles of the different methods employed in finding the 
latitude, we shall next turn our attention to the longitutle. The longi¬ 
tudinal arc is equal in number of degrees to any of the arcs intercepted 
upon the equator and its parallels, by tlie first meridian and the meridian 
which passes through the given place. By determining any tme of these 
different ares, therefore, the bmgitude will Ihs found. ’'The, only way in 
whicli the length of these arcs can he found, is by observing the time 
which the heavenly bodies occupy in describing tliem. Tf the motion he 
uniform, the longitudinal arc will evidently Imve the nnirm proji'i'i linn to 
a complete circle, or .‘160 degrees, that the tiin«eoccupied by thi* body in 
describing it bears to the period of a complete revolution. Ti.Mij^jetpr- 
niinatiqn of the longitude thus involving the consideration of tfuil-, we 
must here explain the unit of time which'has been adopted hy astronomei's. 

Ihe time in which a revolution of the fixed stars is accomplished, is 
termed a siderial day. This time is absolutely invariable : no irregularity 
ever liaving been discovered in tlie motion of th#8tarry sphere. The 
siderial day, therefore, must he the most accurate, unit of time that can 
he imagined. It has not, however, been adopted in practice, as it is 
found to be more convenient to estimate time in reference to the period 
, wfdch clap.ses from the sun’s departure from the meridian, to hjs arrival 
at the same meridian again. Tliis portion of time is not invariable. 
The time employed by the earth in revolving so as to bring the same 
meridian to point again towards the sun, will evidently be greater than 
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the tfne of a complete revolution upon the aitis. It wilj be increased 
by the c^th’s motion in its orbit. But that motion is pot uniform; and, 
ttiei^dre, as well as from the obliquity of the ecliptic,' a solar day cannot 
be an inwiriable portion of time. The mean length of all the days in a 
year, however, will be an invariable period, and has accordin^fy been 
.adopted by astronomers as the measuring unit. It is divided iruSiD twenty- 
four parts termed hours, and each of these parts is divided into sixty 
minutes,' subdivided into sixty seconds, aild so on. Astronomers in mil 
their calculations make use of this time, which is termed mean, or * 
•astronomical time. The time estimated in reference to tl!e moment of 
^the «jin ’8 passage over the meridian on any particular day, is terjped true 
That we may be able to deduce the mean time from the truCf 
tables of differences Jiave been formed. These differences never ext%cd 
sMteon raigutes, and must, at some seasons, be acfded to, and at others 
subtracted from the true time. This correction is termed the equation of 
time. The length of the siderial, Avhen compared with that of the mean 
solar day,^s 23h 5(y V. We may here also remark, that if the equator 
hfi divided into twenty-foiu' equal parts, twelve meridians passing through 
tlie points of «livision are tenned fwur circles. 

The time at any place may be found from an observation of the sun, 
when in the meridian. It may also be discovered from an observation of 
9 star. To explain horv this is done, we must premise that the arc of 
tin? equator, intercepted by the point of the vernal equinox, and a circle 
of declination passing through a star, is termeil the nscensimi of that 
star. Tables have been formed of the riglit ascension of the sun on tlie 
different days of the year. By obserAing, therefore, the hoivr at wliich 
any star passes the meridian, and converting tlie difference between the 
right ascension of the sun and star into time, the hour of the day will 
evidently he found. 

One very obvious mode of measuring the time that the sun occupies 
hi passing from one given meridian to another, is furnished by tlie 
use of chronoi^cters. If a chronometer, set to the time at any given 
meridianJ be carried to a place of which the longitude is different, the 
dilference betwixt the time indicated by the chronometer and that of 
the place to which it has been carried, will evidently be equal to ^le 
period whiclj, the %uij occupkis in passing over the arc that lies betwixt 
the meridians of the tw« given ]«laces. Tliis is a very simple way of 
determining .the problem ; and is the metliod in ivliich the longitude is 
most ifl>r.irno’’^’/ bminl. Bjit chronometers have not yet been formed so 
as 40 mark the lapse of liime with perfect accunu'y: though their con- 
Htruc‘^‘;i fte now brought to a wonderful degree of perfection. Besides, 
they*tti^ liable to be deranged by accidents, without that deroi^ement 
being discovAvd. For these reiisons, the determination of the longitude 
by the chronometer is not to be altogether depended on. 

All other methods of determining the longitude are founded upon this 
principle, f f a phenomenon be seen at the same instant at two distant 
platies, the difference in the hours of the day at those places w’heu the 
phenomenon is observed, will be equal to the time occupied by the sun 
in describing the longitudinal arc that lies betwixt tliera. The phenomena 
mort gqperally employed formerly in determining the longitudb upoi^ 
this principle, were eclipses of the moon. Tlie parallax of the smi being 
very small, the beginning and ending of an eclipse, as well as the entering 
of any spot upon the moon into the eartli’s shadow, or its emerging 
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froifi it, will be seen at tlie same instant wherever the eclipse is vfsihle. 
But the (llbfect of these phenomena is, that the exact moment w^en any 
of them happens cannot be exactly ascertained,^it being imposslbjle' to 
Uistin^iish the penumbra from the ti-uc shadow. Besides, eclipses of the 
moon ntppen but rarely, and could therefore be of very little use in 
detenninn.g the longitude at sea. Eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites, which 
happen frequently, have been employed instead of eclipses of the moon; 
bift, in them also, it has been found impossible to observe with accuracy 
' the precise moment of immersion, or emersion. Eclipses of the sun 
have also sorAetimes been made use of. In them the bc'ginning and eiul 
of the ellipse will not be seen in distant places at the same instant,: for 
the parallax of the moon being considerable, she will be referred by 
observers differently situated, to different paits of the heavens. In 
deducing the longitude, therefore, from solar eclipses, allowance must be 
made for parallax. It has been foundthat the longitude cannot be very 
exactly determined by solar eclipses; and Ix'sides, they occur but seldom. 

Another class of phenomena employed for determining the longitude, 
are occultations of the stars and planets by the moon. The moon heiitg 
nearer to us than any other of the heavenly bodies, she may come 
betwixt the earth and any of the stars wlileh are placed near to her 
orbit. Tliis ia termed an w'caltation of the star. Such pbenoimma are 
frcquently^occurring, and the time when the centre of the muon is ii^ 
cxjnjunction with the star—especially in occultations of the fixed stars— 
may he observed with considerable exactness. 

The most cominon way of <letennining tin' longitude now, however, 
is by wliat are termed hmar distames. The fixed stars constantly pre¬ 
serve the same relative distances in respect of each other. The distances 
of the sun, moon, and planets, however, from tlie fixed stars and from 
one another, are constantly varying. Any particular angular distance of 
one of them from some other body in the lieavens, therefore, is a phe¬ 
nomenon by observing which, at different places, the longitude may be 
found. It is evident, however, that unless the relative (Instances change 
with considerable rapidity, the longitude cannot in tlii^ way be found 
with a<’curacy: for, if the change were at a slow rate, the {tame distance 
WQuld be common to some portion of time. The angular <1istaiicc of the 
mooTv alone changes with sufficient rapidity^ The nKition in her orbit 
being at the rate of IS** a day, lier potiition mus.t vary about a minute of 
a degree every two minutes of time. With the aid, therefore, of the 
delicate instruments which we now possess, J,be longitadtt.nigj^;jvi; very 
accurately determined, by observing in two plaves at the same instant, 
the angular distance of the moon from a star, or frtjm the sun.*.. 

In finding the longitude by the methods before noticed, it is not 
sary that corresponding observations should be made in different places 
at the same time. Astronomical almanacks—such as the Nautical 
iVImanack, or Astronomical Epbeineris, published in England by onler 
of the Commissioners of Longitude, or the Cmvnmsdnce (Ies*Tenu of the 
French—give the results of the calculations of eclipses mode beforelfaiid 
for a place of which the longitude is known. They also ’contain the 
angular distances of the moon from the sun, and from several of tli^" most 
.remarkable stars at the same known place, on every day of the year, 
and even at different hours of the same day. 

It has sometimes been proposed to find the difference between the 
longitude of two places by moans of signals made by gunpowder. In a 
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calm flight, a quantity of gunpowder might be from time to time inflamed 
on an e^vated place in the open air. Tlic difference between the liour 
fri places at which^the flashes were observed, would be proportional 
to the lofigitudc. The defect of this method is, that such signals)5annot 
be observed but at places whose distance is comparatively incoiy/derable. 

. The longitude of speh places, however, may in this way b^-accurately 
detcrmineil. ^ 

Method of Determining the Position * It is necessary that the posifion 
of the Meridian. ) of the meridian should be known,* 

* before many yf the celestial observations required for deternfining the lati- 
>tudb*and longitude, and other problems in Mathematical geography can be 
madl*. We shall, therefore, here show how it may be found. It is evident 
that a line drawn from the place of an observer to the pole will be in the 
plain! of tlie meridian. Had any star, therefore, beiiii placed exactly in the 
polf*, we would have been fumisheSi with a very simple method of obtaining 
a meridian lim;. No star, however, is situated exactly in that point of the 
heffvens :«but one, termed thi! pole star, is placed near to it, and enables 
us to find the direction of the meridian with a considerable degree of 
accuracy. The meridian may be found exactly, by observ’ing two equ^ 
altituihis of the sun or a star before and aftiT passing the meridian. The 
middle point of the arc described in tin* interval will indicate the required 
•direction. It is necessary to remark, however, that from the declination 
of the sun constantly changing, except when in the solstitial points, the 
• meridian will not, unless when the sun is in these jioints, bisect the arc 
which that' luminaiy describes in passing from a given altitude on one 
side of the meridian to the same altitude on the other side. A correction, 
howwer, may be applied ; but it is bettiT to make the observations when 
the sun is in one of the solstic(‘s. 

The instillments which the ancients omployetl for measuring directly 
the altitude of any of the heavenly bodies were very imperfect. The 
4(hadows, projected by the sun, 
howover,enahl|d them to discover 
its Jielght with considerable exact¬ 
ness, in the frillowdng manner:— 
lA‘t A B be a vertical rod, and 
A C the sliiiidou^ pijojected'by it 
when the sun is at any*altitude • 
whii-h w,e wish to measure. S B C 
is a Kolac ray. Tne height»of the 
aim will evidently be Pqual to 
the.^^ie*A C B. Now, we know 
from trigonometry, that since the 



• • 

angle at A is a right angle, tan. A C B 


AB 
A C 


The hmgth of the rod and 


shadojr, therefore, being measured, the altitude of the sun may be asi'cr- 
taflied. By this instrument—which is termed xx gnomon —two corresponding 
altitudes of the sun may be observed, and from them the meridian line 
determined. For when the sun, after having passed the meridian, returns 
to the same altitude on the other side, the shadow rvill be agaiji of the 
same length. By finding the position of such equal shadow, therelorif, 
and bisecting the angle formed by the two, the direction of the meridian, 
if the sun be in one of the solstices, will be found. 'I'he iiosition of the 
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equal shadow will best be* discovered by describing a circle, from tl^p foot 
of the vertical rod as a centre, yvitli the radius of the shadow first lound, 
au<l observing in the afternoon when the extremity of the shadow jA-ojected 
bytheuun just again meets this circle. The meridian altitude wilLbe found 
by the goqmon, from the length of the meridian shadow. This mode of 
measuringt the altitudes of the heavenly bodies, and determining the 
meridian line, has been long abandoned. Instruments which enalne us 
to cieasure angles immediately by arcs of circles, have now been brought 
•to a high degree of perfection, and by them altitudes are at once asc(!r- 
taiiieil. TvvtP corresponding altitnd(‘s being observed, the mid<lle of the 
intercepted arc will be the meridional point. We may in every case verify 
the meridian line by observing wln.'ther the time of the appearance af a 
star above the horizon be divided by it into two equal parts. 

Refractioii.'^ It is j[)roper here to remark, that all the heavenly bodies 
must appeal', from the refraction of ligiit, to he more elevated than they 
really are. When a ray of light ])asses obliquely from a medium of a 
certain density into another medium whose density is dilferent, its diie>c> 
tion is changed. If it pass from a ran^r to a denser medium, it will he 
hhnt towards the perpendicular, and if the contrary he tin* cast*, in the 
opposite direction. If the ray fall peqiendicularly upon the r.u'er or the 
denser medium, it will suiter no refraction. These facts may be proved 

and illustrated by the following experi- 
ments. T.et viliCiD he an empty vessel, 
p X 11 An object placed at T, in the bottom of 



the vessel, will not he seen by an eye at 
H, because the ray h’D (I passes above 
the eye; but if the vessel bo filled 
with Avati'r, it will become visible. The 
ray h’D will he bent 'at 1) from the 
pm-pendicular A X, into the direction 
1) H, so that the object at 1' will he 


seen upon thf* ray II D us if it were 
really placed at 15. Reciprocally: If tlie eye Im; phu'ed at T, an object 
at II will not be visible when the vessel is empty ; hut when filled With 
wa|er, will he ;ieen in the direction F D (x, bent towards the* perpendi¬ 
cular. An eye at P or F will see an object at Fori*, in l4ie N.ame direction 
whether the vessel he filled with water* or he e.npty. The atmosphero 
may he supposed to ctujsist of thin strata diminishing in density as we 
recede from the surface of tin* earth. Rays of light, -4hei;efori^ hilling 
obliquely upon it, will hr* constantly bending to'vai'ds the perpendicular, 
and will move in a curve line. The body Avhich projecteil thoita^'iU be 
seen in tlih direction of a tangent to this lairve at the eye of tlie o]t->ClScr, 


Fitj. 9 . 


and will appear more elevati’d above the 
horizon than it really is. Thus, the star ij 



will he seen by an observer at O, in the 
position 1*. Refraction •will he*gre!^Jer the 
nearer a star is to the horizon ; for, ail it 
approaches to the horizontal jiosition, the rays 
will fall more and more obliquely with respect 
to the eye, and they must ]iass through a 
greater body of air. When the star is in the 
zenith, the rays which reach the eye will pass 
peqiendicularly through the atmosphere, and 
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will, '|1ierefore, not be in the least refracted. Refraction is influenced by 
the Htdta of the atmosphere, with regard to density, heat, and humulity. 
ArfljjJrtomers have investigated formulse, by which, at given altitude, 
an ^pruximation may be made to its amount. But ^e sublet is 
complicated, and the laws of the variations from changes upon.the state 
of the atmosphere gre yet unknown. It is desirable, there^re, in all 
cele^ial observations, that they should be made when the star observed is 
at a distance*from the horizon. • , 

Method of Ast'ertainwg the J)istancc\ The latitude and longitude* 
• between Two Places. j of two places nn the eai'th 

^being knoivn,* the distance betwixt them may be found. The shortest 
distaacc betwecni two places will be an arc of a gi'eat circle passing through 
them. The distance on any other circle passing through the places must 
be larger, ^ince the radius of that circle being smaller than the radius of 
the great circle, its curvature will be greater. In the 
spherical triangle P A B, therefore, let A B be an arctof ^ 
a great c^fcle passing through two given places, and PA ■' 

P B their meridians. In this triangle we have given P A 
PB tin* distances of A and B from the pole, or the 
complements of their latitudes, and the angle APB the 
tlift'erence betw(‘en their longi.udos. The side A B, 
j.herofore, may be foimd from the rules of spheric.Tl trigo- 
I'oinetry. If A and B be situated upon the same meri¬ 
dian, the distance betwixt them will be equal to the ^ 
diflprence betw'een their latitudes ; and if upon the equator to the differ- 
enj-e between their longitudes. The distance between tw'O places, in 
d<*grees, being thus ascertained, tlje distimcc in itineraiy measures may 
easily b(! found, if the magnitude of the earth be known. 

'I hough an arc of a great circle be the shortest road between two 
places, it is seldom the most convenient. In sailing from one place to 
griother, it is of importance for the navigator always to direct his course 
towar«h. tlio sa^ie point of the compass, for it W'ould be very pei-plexing 
if that ct(nis(‘ Avere to be constantly changing. He alw’ays eudeaA'ours, 
lher<‘fore, sis,much as possible to sail in such a path, that in every part 
ol* it, his bearing from the place he is going to may be always jhe 
same, even ^hough the distance to be sailed should be thereby consid¬ 
erably increased. The shortest distance will coincide with the path in 
Avhich the same direction is always preserved, if the ttvo places be 
siluatev upon the same mw'idian, or upon the equator; for those circles 
gi-eat circles, and aU places upon the same meridian are north or 
southv^v>fli each other, W'hih* all places upon the equator ai'e east or west. 
If tfii'^Wo places be situated in any other position, a great circle passing 
through thciA will not cut the different meridians at equal angles. But 
it is these angles which detennine the direction. It is only when raoA'ing 
in a line which makes equal angles wdth all the meridians, that we can 
constantly |»esprvo the same direction. Were the navigator, therefore, 
to^ail in a great circle passing through two places which lie n<*ither in 
the equator nor under the same meridian, his bearing from the place to 
which he was going would be continually changing. I.ines wdiich make 
equal aisles with the meridians, are termed rhumbs. I'he rhuml* whic^ 
point directly east and west, will evidently be parallels to the equator. 
U we were to move along the surface of the earth, always directing our 
course to the same point of the compass, the path in which we moved 
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would be a .curve, whicli -never returns into itself, but is indefiniteb' pro¬ 
longed in a spiral manner, always approaching the polo without ever 
reaching it. A navigator, therefore, who should attempt to said ^froni 
pne i\lace to another, by always steering to that point of thti compass 
toward.-f which the ])lace is situated from the point where lie set out, 
would nover reswh that place, but would be constantly earned fai’ther 
and farther from it, moving in such a curve as we have above described. 
Tl^s curve, termed the Loxotlroniic line, was discovered by Nonnius, a 
• Portuguese raatheinatii;ian. 

M<((fnitiid(p ami l^ignve, of the Earth.~\ We shall now endeavour 
to explain the dilTerent attempts that have been made to ascertain,the 
magnitude and exact figure of the earth. jt 

The spherical form of the earth wjis known to the ancient ])liilo.sophers, 
and attempts wore maihi by some of them to ascertain its magnitude. Tiic 
principle upon which they proceeded’ is the same with that which has 
been adopted in#nodern times. They actually measured a part of a 
nu’ridiau line, and having ascertained the number of degrees, whicly. it 
contained, by observing the ilifi’erent altitude^ of some of the heavenly 
bodies as seen from its extreme points, they were enabled, by tlu; rules 
of proportion, to discover the length of the whole circumference, supposing 
the earth to 1 e a sphere. This is exactly the principle upon which the 
mod»rns proceed. The chief advanl-ages wbit-h they enj«>y in their 
geodesical operations arise from the great delicacy of tlieir instniinents. 

The first attempt to measure the inagnitud(> of the earth, which we 
shall notice, is that said to have b<‘en made b\' Eratostlienes, a philosopher 
of Alexandria, B. C. PI I. Eratostln’nes was informed, tltat at the 
summer solstice, the sun was vertical to the inhabitants of Syene, 
for it could then he seen, at that id-.ic", from the bottom of a dee[) well. 
He found from observation, that on the day on which the solstice; hajipens, 
the sun, at noon, w-as the .5tith part of the circuinfeii'iici; of a circle distant 
from tlie zenith of Alexatniria. Supposing Syene and Alexandria, tlu’re- 
fore, to he upon the same meridian, the distance hc'twixt tliem would be die 
.'iOth part of a great circle upon tin; earth, 'rids distance lieing estimated 
at .5000 stadia, tin* whole circumfereiu;e of tlie earth wa's found to be 
2.50,000. A (h’gree, therefore, according to Eratosthenes, contsiins (iO-l-jJ, 
or,' in round miinhers, 700 stadia. This resu\t, though Komelhiiig like an 
approxitnation to the truth, is considerably wide «if it. 'I’lie (listance 
between Syene and Alexandria was inaccurately estimated ; and, besides, 
these places are not situated under the same meridian. Vji 

Tlie next attempt to measure tin’ earth's cirejumference was made.by 
Posidonius. Ih; knew that the star caHed (.'anu[>us n{ipeni>,dbin the 
horizon at Rhodes, whih; its meridian height at Alexandria 
degrees. The distance between these ‘two places being .estimated by 
him at .5000 stadia, the circumference of the earth was found to be 
240,000. Eratosthenes also measured the distance between Rhodes 
and Alexandria, and found it to bo .S750 stiidia; the^whole circumference 
he therefore estimated at only 180,000 stadia. 

During the middle ages, about the year 827, part of a meridian line U 
said to have been measured in Arabia, by order of Almamon, cjiliph of 
liabyloB, and the length of a degree found to be about 69 English miles. 

After the revival of letters, Eernel, a learned French physician, in the 
year 152.5, estimated the value of a degr4>e betwe(*n I’uris jind Amiens to 
be 57,070 toises, or 60,827 fathoms. A result which comes remarkably 
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uear *♦> the measurement of modem times. Yet the method he adopted 
was very imperfect: having estimated the distance between Paris and 
Amigns merely by the.revolutions made by the wheel of the canine in 
which hej travelled, after making allowance for the windings of thS road*. 

The next attempt was made by Snellius, a Dutch mathematic’an. He 
dete^ynintd the magnitude of the celestial arcs comprised betwe^/fi Alkmaer 
:iiid Berg<!n-pp-Zoom, and Alkmaer and Leyden, by observing the 
altitudes’ of the jade at these places; and measured the terrestrial distanCea 
of the three ])arallels on the meridian, by a series of triangles, the bape of * 
•one of whicl^ be actually measured. From these measurements, the 
^vahtci <»f a degree was found to be 55,021 toises, or 58,639 fathoms. 

Iit'» the year 163.5, Norwood, an English mathematician, having 
measured the distance between the parallels of London and York, and 
determincth the celestial arc <-ontained betwc(.*u them, assigns 61,200 
fathojus, which is rather more than 69.V miles to a degree. 

liicciolus, however, a celebrated Italian astronomer, tr^in a measurement 
<’ar#ied oiuby liim in the iieiL'hhourhootl of lh)logna, a few yc*ars aftcr- 
wai'<!s, estiniatisl the degree at 6-1,.36.3 Bologna paces, whhdi are equal to 
62,900 t«,'ises, or 67,0.36 fathoms. 

Ill the year 1669, the Jloyal Academy e‘. Sciences at Paris resolved to 
make a nmv attempt to ascertain the ciivuinfercnce of the earth, and the 
iiieasurement was intrusted to Picard, a member of the Academy. The 
tiii'atre of operations made clioice of, ivas the space contained between 
, .Sonrdou and Malvoisine. These two places were connected together by 
a series of triangles, as in the amu'xed figure. In observing the angles of 

Fk. II. 



the triangles, telescopes were used, which had never been done before. 
This was a (ku-ided i(nprovrtnent, for by means of them an object could 
lie s(‘en at a greater ilistaTice, and The ^ iew diri'cted w'ith more certainty 
to a particular poin;. of it. All tlie ansrles of eveiy triangle being succes¬ 
sively nieasured, the oliseivations were verifii'd, on the supposition that 
tlinvtriangle was situat('d7m a plane, and the angles, therefore, equal to 
1 Picard’s instniments Averc not 'iifhcientlv delicate to enable him 

.’ll • 

to disi^ver the sjilierical excess, wdiich has been observed in more recent 
im'asnrements, as Ave shall aftervA’ards sec. The base, Avliich Picard 
measured Avith great accuracy, lay on the road of Villejuif, and extended 
to .5(i6.3 toisi's, or 603,5 fathoms. It is represented in the figure by A B; 
‘■md that line* anil thfi angles of the triangle A B C being known, the side 
A C Avas calculated. Again, in the triangle A C U, A (- and the angles 
being knoAvn, the hnigth of C D av.is found. In tliis manner Picard 
proceeded from triangle, to triangle as far as Amiens. At Sourdon, 
another line, represented in the figure by R S, was actually measured ai# 
a base of verification, and the difference between its hmgth so found, and 
that deduct'd from calculation, tUd not exceed a few feet. The bearing 
of a side of one of tht* triangles in respect of the meridian, aa’bs next 
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determined,’ from which that of all the other lines became known .' The 
distances h<*tween the places ’that had been measured in the'.direction 
of thg meridian could then be found, by conceivpij' perpendiculars-'o be 
let fail upon the meridian. The distance between the parallels of 
IVIalvoisine and Sourdon turned out to be 58,4.i0 toises, or 02,272 
fathoms ; Nvhile the ditterence in their latitudes vvms 1° 11'5?"'. The 
distance between the jiarallel^ of JMalvoisine and Amiens, a^ain, was 
78,8.50 toises, or 8o,0.’14) fathoms ; and the diff«“renc.o in latitude 
1“ 22' 55". ^Tlu! tirst of these results «^ave f<»r the lenj^th of a <le<rree of 
the meridian, 57,064 toises, or 60,810 fathoms; and tlai other 57,057 
toises, or 60,808 fathoms. Picard chose the mean between the two, 
which f^ave .57,060 toises, or 60,812 fathoms for th<> dejrr.'e. 

Polar depression.'] Soon after this measurenumt by Picard bail been 
accomplished, mathematicians beiran to suspect that the earth could not 
be exactly sjiherical, hut must he <h*pressi*d towards the poles. The 
celebrated DiitclT inatlumiaticlan Iluyf'eiis msuiis to have been the first 
to whom this itlea had occurred. He «‘oie.idered, that bo(.'!es wiiich 
revolve upon an axis must ucipiire a centrifnyai force, causin'^ them 
constantly to have a t«*nden«‘y to tly off from tin* axis, as may l»e seen by 
turning a wet mop rajiidly round. The earth, therefore, hi', conci'ived, 
must be swelled out about the e({uator, and d<'[iressed towards the jmles. 
The polar diameter, he conceived, must be shorter than the equatorial, 
by about of the former. XeAvtoii, by reasonin',' in a similar manner, 
arrived at a similar conclusion; but the polar ilepression was supposed by 
him to amount to 

TTie principle of univi'Csal }>iuvitation, discovered by Newton, also 
enabled him to perceive, that if the form of the earth were spheroidal* 
that form alone, indepmidently of the centrifugal force, would render 
gravity weaker at the equator than under the poles. That this was actually 
the fact, was soon established by observations on the pendulum indifferent 
latitudes. When a pendulum in its motion has deviated from the vertical 
position, the force which attracts it tliither again is gra.lty. The time 
which it occtipies in returning to the vertical position will evidently Ikj 
longer if tlie power of gravity be diminished, and shorter if that power be 
augmented. The observations of llichter, in Hi72, were decisive of the 
question. Ho transported a jiendulum clock from ‘’arts to the Island of 
Cayenne, which is within five degrees'of the eq'uator. On arriving there, 
the clock was found to lose every day two minutes and 28 seconds ; and 
it wa.s ascertained that the pendulum which beat seconds at (.'ayenne, 
was shorter than that which had been brouglit'Trorn Paris. This r«uilt 
was afterwards confirmed by a great many other observations*l?..qIe in 
different latitudes ; and it has been concluded from them, that tHe polar 
diameter is .shorter than the equatorial,* by about the Sfffilh part of the 
former. 

The discovery of the polar df'pression gsive now iuK'rest to the 
measurement of arcs of the meridian. Matlicmatieians soon discovered 
that tliat depression must necessarily occasion tlm length of th«! degrees 
to increase as we approach the poles, in f)roportion to the amount of the 
depression ; and the ineasurr^ment of tneridioiial arcs in different latitudes, 
‘ therefore, would enable thf'iii n<it only to determinf; the magiiilucle of the 
eiuth, Imt also to discover the difference between the polar and the 
equatorial diameters. 

it may b(! proper liere to explain how a depression of the cai*th at the 
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poIeH fliould occasion the dof^ees of the meridian to increase as we recede 
from tbe^quator: for the contrary was at one time maintained, even by 
lAathgihaticians of celehrity. In every curve, the radius of curvature at 
any pointy is always perpendicular to a tangent at the same pointf Aif 
'arc of any curve is equal to a degi'ee, when the radii, drawn from its 
extreme "jmints and, produced so as to meet within the curve, form an 
angle equal to a degree. 'J’hus, in the figure, if the angle A C B formed 
by the ra'dii A C, B C, correspond to the .^GOth part of ihe circumferenfco 
of a circle, the intercepted arc A B is equal to a degree. It can be pnly 
•in the circle whicli is of uniform curva- 
^urc'ljiat the radii Avill always meet at '^p 
the same distance wdthin the curve. In JL—iq— 

every other curve line, the curvature l\ 

bimg variable, tlm distances at whicli \\|\ \ 

the radii meet will be variable ^Iso, I iVi »> \ 

increasing as the curvature diminishes, 

aud*dimini|;hing as it incn^ascs. Thus, V U / 

in"the ellipse E P Q, if we take two arcs, \ t / 

A B, GII, of the same length, one in *' 

the flattest, and the other in the most —J-— 

concave part of the curve, the radii AC, ’’ 

U C, drawn from the extremities of A B, Avhii-h is in the least concave 


part, will be longer than the radii G c, 11 c. The reason is obvious. If 
,A B had no curvature at all, A C and B C Avould never meet; and the 
greater the degree of curvature be, they must meet at a shorter distance, 
and their magnitude consequently he the less. If, therefore, the angle 
G c, 11 be a degree, A C B must be less than a degree ; and hence it 
I'vidently follows, that if the axis of the earth be shorter than the equa¬ 
torial diameter, the degrees of the meridian must increase from the 


equator to the poles. Those Avho conceived that an opposite* effect must 
bp produced by the depression, Avere. led into the mistake by coiiceiA'ing 
that the degreef|were determined by the anirles A O B, (* O 11, formed by 
lines drawn from the extremities of the arcs to the centre of the ellipse. 
But\hese linew are not perpendicular to the curve. 

About the year 173G, the Acailcmy of Si’iences at Paris, in order«to 
ascertain the porrefttii^ss of the theoretical conclusions regarding the figure 
of the earth, resolved actually to ftioasure tAvo portions of its surfai*e in 
the direction of the meridian, near to the equator aud the pole; and they 
accordiitgly, in 1736 and 1«37, sent out two companies of nuftliemati- 
cian*, composed of memliers of the Academy, the one to Peru, and the 
other to^ilie polar circle. The results id'tained by these mathematicians 
compl't^ely established the depression of the earth at the poles, for 
tlie degree m?asured at the polaiP circle exceeded that of the equator by 
669 toises, or 4218 feet. 

The arc of the meridian between Paris and Amiens, wliicb aahs 
measured by*Picard, 4iad been continued to C'olliotire ou the soutli, and 
IIuRkirk on the north, about the beginning of the 18th <-entnry, by 
Cassini and Lahire. 'I'he conclusion at which these mathematicians 
arrived, Avas, that the degrees of the meridian, instead of diminishing, 
actually increase ns we ajiproaeh the eqAiator. Doubts, hoAveA'er,*[iaving 
arisen coiieeniing the aeeuraey of this measurement, Cassini de Tlmry, 
and Lacaille, were, in 1739, charged Avith the verification of it. They 
discovered that some slielit errors had been fallen into in the former 
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measurement, and these bein^ rectified, the French degree vm fqfind to 
be 362 tolses, or,828 feet less* than that of the polar circle. polar 

<leprcssion was thus completely establishctl; but,the results obtaih^'did 
'not a|;ree as to the amount of that depression. • 

We shall now shortly notice some of the most remarkable of the 
other meiViiureinents which have been made for ascertaining the .inagt 
uitude of the earth, and the quantity of the polar deprossiqn. 

■In the year 1784<, the Royal Society resolve<l to ascertain the relative 
position of tlie observatories of Greenwich and Paris, by carrying a 
series of triangles from Greenwich to Dutdvirk, to which place the* 
meridian of Paris liad already been extended. The execution tlc^ 
measurement was committed to General Roy, who commenced ope;<tions 
by measuring a base-line on Hounslow Heath, extending to more tic'.ri 
five miles. This base was measured with great care, first with deal rods, 
and afterwards with rod^ composed Rf glass. Signals w.‘r<! «‘rected at 
convenient distances, and in conspicuous situations along tbe lim* t(j he 
measured, and tlie magnitude of the angles formed by the ''lr*ig]»t Unes 
joining tlie»e ditt'en nt p4iints, were ascertained witli a thefidolite, Avliicb 
was furni-bed with a telescope of high mngnlfviiig power. Witii this 
instniment angles could he, so exactly detenuined, that the spherical 
excess was discovered, which had in*ver been ob' erved iu any jirevious 
measurement. Tins excess, it is known from geometry, has tin* bam# 
relation to the area 4if tbe triaiigb*, tliat 180'’ has to tlie area of a great 
circle 4»f the sphere; and, thendore, its amount conlil in every cas<!, 
be known before the angles were observed, by lic.diisi’ tiie i.iea of tbe, 
triangle by ap[)roximation. Tbe splierical exc.-ss being in ibis way 
discovered, it ailbrded tlie means of verifying the aii'-les as ob.'.v'rveil by 
the theodolite, which were found to b^* iletermined to fra< lions of a 
second. From this measurement, a degree «*f the meridian in latitude 
50'’ 10' was foimd t«) be 60,8-13 fathoms, or 60.1-1 miles. 

Soon after the 4‘ommencenn>nt of tbe French revolution, tlie National 
Convention d**cre(Mi that an uniform syi'tem of weig ht| and measures 
should be established. 'I'he philosophers conceived that the basis of this 
system should he some invariable standard, and tiiey niade^choice of the 
tea milliontli part of a quadrant of t’l** m'-vidian for the unit of nirusnre. 
The instruments for determination of angles liavyig* hee« greatly im¬ 
proved sinde the (hiys of Picard and (Cassini, it Vas i\‘solved that the? arc 
of the meridian of i’aris Avhicli had been deterinlne«l by tbeni, shonid 
he measured over again by the most skilfsii .natlieinaticians, affd con¬ 
tinued to Barcelona, in order that tlie raagnitoitl* of the unit made clitoice 
of, might he determined with tbe utmost precision. The execution of 
the measurement was committed to Mechain ami Delambre, llTo dis¬ 
tinguished members of the manlemy. * They determined The angles of 
181 triangles with the repeating circle of Borda, and they measured 
two ba.se.s, one at Melun, and the other at Perpignan. Wlieu the second 
of these bases was infernsl from tlie first by calctilation, Tt was found 
only about ten or (deven inches shorter than it turned out to be by acliial 
measurement, though the distance between the bas(‘s was 436 miles. 
The latitudes of five dirFerent points of the meridional an; w(*re deter- 
•mined; namely, Dunkirk, Paris, Evaux, Carcassone, and IWcelona. 
From the whole operations, it was found that the quadrant of the 
meridian was 5, 130,740 tolses =:,5,468,.51.3 fathoms; and the compression 
of the earth Though tin; length of the degree, howovi'r, constantly 
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decrcl;oFi as wo udvanco to tlic south; yet it ajtpears that the decf ease 
if arerjf Irregular. The diminution was found to be«most rapid in the 
midMo of the line between Evaux and Carcassone, where the degrees 
diminish ^t the rate of 32 fathoms. From Cai'cassone to Barcelclha, thb 
decrease^is at the rate of 1.5 fathoms in the degree; while, between 
•Durdtirk and Evau^f, the diminution is not more than four. 

Similar irregularities in the deensise of the degi'ees of the meridian, 
were observed by Ck*lonel Mudge in the trigonometrical survey* of 
England, and by iNIajor Larabton in that of the peninsula of India. .They* 
show either, Altat the earth is not a regular ellipsoid, or tliat the direction 
*of gravity, from inequalitii's of density, or irregularities in the superficial 
part of the earth, is not always ]>erpen(lii:ular to the surface. Newton 
had calculated that the attraction of mountains migjit considerably deraneje 
tli(! plumb-line from tlie vertical j)ositi(ni. The quantity of this attrac¬ 
tion may be experimentally ascertained in several Avays. The meridian 
altitude* of any celestial body—supposing no disturbance of the plumb- 
line—nnf t evidently be the same in .all places under the sann; parallel of 
latitude. If that altitude, tlu'refore, Ise observed at two places in the 
same parallel, one close to the mountain, and the other at such a distance 
from it Jis to be without the, sphere of its attraction, the effect of the 
mountain in deranging the pluinli-liin! Avill be discovered. Another 
'method is to deiennino the difference between the latitudes of two 


stations, one' on the north, and the other on tin* south si«le of a mountain, 
by observations of tlm stars, and also by a trigonometrical survey of tin* 
ground. Half the <lift'«*reiice betw'een them would gi'e the deAiatioii ef 


till! plumb-line. The effect of tlie attraction iii..y also be discovered by 
determining in a similar manner tbe dilfenmee between tin* longiltub's 
of two jilaces, one on tlie I'iHt, and the other on the AA'est side of the 


uionntaiii. 


The 1‘Vench academicians wlio Avent to Peru in 17.36, seem to lic.Am 
"been the firs| Avho endeaA'our.!d to find experimentally the effect of 
iiionntaiiis in ‘ di‘ranging tlie plumb-line. They found that the gi'e.at 
uimnitain Chimborazo, caused it to deviate only 7.', seconds froni the 
vertical pos?tion; but, from the imperfection of their instruments, it is 
doubtful wlietln^- that result may he depended on. In the year W73, 
Dr. MaskeT^'iie, asft-onojner royal at (IreeiiAvicii, made a variety of obser¬ 
vations upon the mountain Sehehalion, from Avhieh he concluded, that 


monniatns of the lieight of 3000 feet must draAV the plumb line .5 or 6 
siH onds from tlie verticaj fmsition. The Baron do Zach, in the year 1810, 
made many observations iqion a chain of mountains in the neigiibourhooil 
of IVI^wseilles, wliich rise 400 toises .iboA'e the level of tlie sea, and found 
tlieir eft'eet yi deranging the plymb-line to he about 2 seconds. 

Th(! ditference hetAveen the polar and equatorial diameters being acit 
small, the earth must deviate little from the spherical form. In estimating 
the area ot^the surface and its solid contents, tlierefore. aa o may coiuideV 
itoto he an exact s|?liere. 'Phe ciroiiniference of the earth, by the ItcucIi 
inoa.surement, is equal to 24,8.57 miles; tlie diameter deduced from the 
circumference is equal to 7,912.2 miles. The superficial contents of a 
globe being equal to four times the area of one of its great circles, tlie 
mirfactfof tlie earth Avill contain IX 12,128.;5X 3,9;>6.1= 19fi,673,55r)?t 
square miles. 'I'he solid contents of the earth, being equal to the 
superficial multiplied by a sixth part of the diameter, will he 
196,673,.555.4 X 1,318.7= 2.59,353,417,.50.5.98 cubic inilos. 
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Globes aivd ■Mnps.'\ \Vo come now, in the last place, to consitllr the 
(liHerent methods-of representing the surface of the esirtli by\tu'tifidul 
globes ^nd maps. . •• 

' We could obtain only very iimccm'ate conceptions of the; relative , 
situation of the difterent parts of the earth, and tJie ap[)earancn of the 
continents, seas, islands, lakes, rivers, kingdoms, • and stated, vvjiich. 
diversify its surface, from the most extensive table of lijtitudes and 
longitudes. In order that Ave may become acquainted with the aiipearances 
which the surface of the earth presents, it is necessary that representa¬ 
tions, on a small scale, of that surface be presented to the eye. * 

There are two ways in which the earth may be represented ttk bur « 
view. Upon the surface of a solid having the same figure as the. (^Trth, 
the appearance of the gurface, of the earth may he d(>lineated. This is 
evidently the most accurate mode of rc*preseiiting the earth: for an <“xart 
image of it may in this way be formed. Such an image of the earjh, 
is termed an artificial terrestrial globe. The other way of r(‘i)r(.»senting 
the earth, is by forming a drawing of a part of its surface up<»» a phflie. 
Such drawings of parts of its surface are termed maps. 

Artificial Globes. In the preceding part «if this essay, we have seen, 
that though the earth be not exactly a spliere, it deviates very litths from 
the spherical form. 'I'he polar diameter is less than the equatorial, by 
about of the latter, while the height of tin; highest mountain is* 

not equal to the 4000th part of it. Upon the largest globe that is 
ever constructed, these diflerences of the earth from an exact sphere ■ 
could not be perceived; and the artificial globe, tlierefoi’e, is ahvays 
exactly spherical. 

Through the centre of the globe lot a straight rvire ])ass, this will 
represent the axis, and the points where it cuts the surfac*', the north 
and south poles. A circle drawn at the <listanre of 90 degrees from 
either pole is the equator, and another circle drawn from smy point <»f 
the equator, and at right angles to it, Avill be the; first meridiim. Tho 
equator and the first meridian are divided into degrees and f liuutes, which 
are numbered, beginning at tlie point Avhere th«! circles intersect <*gch 
other. The degrees Tq>on the first meridian are numbered <m both sit^ps 
of fSie equator, and do not excee«l 90. They point out the latitude. 
The degn*es upon the equator are numl)ered Pom[ileUdy rounrl tlie circle, 
and extend therefore to .‘IGO. They eiTablc* us to find out the longitudi*. 

The equator and first meridian are distinguished from paryllids of 
latitude and other meridian lines, by their b(*itjg graduated. Th»*y are 
also sometimes denoted by double lines. • ^ • 

The e([uator and first meridian being determined, any pla^e, the 
latitude and longitude of which are known, may b(! marked on the globe 
in the following manner. From the pole as a centre, hi1 a circle be 
described, cutting the mer'idian in the point Avhich coiTesponds to the 
latitude of tlie place. '^Phis circle will be parallel to the equator, and 
will pass through the given ]>lac(;. Through the poR^s, and p<nnt^(»f 
the equator corresponding to the Imigitudc;, let a semicircle b(i drawn. 
The ])oint in which tliis semicircle or meridian intersects the parallel of 
latitmle, will be the jiosition of the place. Jly proceeding in this manner, 
flic different parts of the surfacii of the earth might be exa»:tly delineated 
on the ghibe. This method, howevm-, is both tedious and exjmnsive, 
and is nfjver had recourse to for practical puqiosca. The method em¬ 
ployed is to have a map of the world engraved, and distributed into 
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Hpheiliml scgninnta, with which the ball dcstinetl for a terrestrial gloj^e is 
covered.# Copies of suith map may be •multiplied at little additional 
expapsp. It belongs to the theorist of maps, to explain the principles on 
, which tht surface of the-earth is delineated upon these spherical segments: 

We shall now suppose that the artificial globe exactly represents the 
;surfig;e oT the earthy and proceed to explain the lines which are commonly 
drawn upon, the globe, besides the equator and first meridian, and to 
describe "the apparatus usually attadii’d to it. In order that we ujight 
l>e able to find out from the globe itself, the latitude and longitude of 
'anyplace, a .parallel to the equator and a meridian line '^ould require 
Mo lift drmvn through that ])lace. It is impossibh; that such lines could 
be dlhwn through every point on the globe, and it is unnecessary, for the 
brass circle ])lac<*d around it, enables us to find out the latitude and lon¬ 
gitude. _ In this circle, tvhich is placed at right angles to the equator, 
ami is therefore a meriilian, the glhbo is suspended by the axis. One «>f 
the sides of the meridian is gi-aduated, nr divided into degrees, minutes, 
ainPsecoials. The globe can be lunred round its axis, while the general 
meridian remains stationary, so that every point of the surface of the 
globe must pass under some point of the meridian. T<i find out the 
latitude ami longitude of any place, therefore, we have only to tiu’n the 
globe ronnd till tlie given place be l»ronu:bt to tbe meridian. The number 
*)f degnms, minutes, ike. under which the place lies will be its latitude, 
and the number iut(‘rcepte(l upon tbe equator its longitude. Iti addition 
• to the general meridian, meridians and parallels of latitude are usuallv 
<lrawn upon tlm globe, through every •'jtii or 10th degree of latitu<le and 
longitude, according to the siiiK* of the globe. These lines point out 
aeciirately the latitude or longitude of lliose ])laces which are situated 
upon them, and giv'e us a general idea of the situation of other places, 
lle.sides meridians and parallels of latitude, the ec'liptic is usually drawn 
upon gh>))es, and also the tropics and polar circles. All tliese last are 
»«ommonly drawn with double lines to distinguish tbem from other 
meridians atid 'larallels of latitude. 

'^he globe suspended in the general meridian, is placed upon a W'oodeu 
frajne. Tin? upper surface of this frame divides tbe globe into two 
hemispheres, one superior, and tbe other inferior, and represents, thore- 
fore, tbe rational ]i«rixuu «tf any place which is brought to the zenith 
point of the meridian. ’Fliere ar^ two notches for the meridian to slide 
in, by wjiich difterent elevations of tJie ])ole may be exhibited. The 
horizon has commonly dnfwn upon it tlie points of tbe compass, the 
tw<^ve signs of the zodidt, the mouths of the year, &c. 

Therii is attached to the general meridiim a quadrant, composed of a 
thin pliable plate of brass, ansrvering exactly to a quadrant of the meri¬ 
dian. It is graduated, and lias a notch, nut, and screw, by whicli it may 
be fixed to the brazen meridian in the zenith of any place. When so 
fixed, it turns round a pivot, and supplies the, ]>lace of vertical circles. It 
is lienee denominated a quadrant of altitude. 

A small circle of brass is placed on tbe north polo. It is divided into 
21 equal parts, and is termed an hotir-eirelc. Ou the pole of tin* globe ia 
fixed an index, wbicli turns round the axis, and points out the hours upou 
the boui>circle. • 

There is also often attached to tbe globe a comjiass, which is placed 
upou the pediment of the frame, parallel to the horizon. 

Problems solved by the GlA>e.'\ Having thus described tlie globo 
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and,its apparatus, we shall now explain some of the problems tlir. may 
be resolved by it., • 

I. To Jirtd the latitude and longitude of any jilpjce, —We have al”?ady 
Seen tWt this is done by bringing the place to the graduated sijle of the 
general meridian ; the degx'ee of the meridian cut by the place being equal 
to tlie latitude, and the degr«!e of the equator theK under the'meiydiau 
being the loi^itude. 

II. To find a place upon the Globe, its latilnde and longitude being 
* giocri. —Find the degi'ee of longitude on the (‘(piator, and bring it to the 

brass meridian ; then find the degree of latitude on the luqridian, either 
north or south, ami tlici point of the globe under that degree of latetude 
is the place required. 

III. To find idl lltejplaees on the Globe that haoe the same latitude as 
a given j/laee, suppose Tondon. —Turn the globe round, ajid aR the places 
that pass muler the same point of the nleridian as the given jdace, London, 
does, have the same latitude with it. 

IV. 7b find ail the places that have the same longitude or heair iviih a 
given place, as London. —IJring the given placi*, London, to the meridian, 
and all places then under th(! meridian have the same longitude as 
Londuii. 

V. To find the difference in the time of the day at any two given 
places, and their difference of longitude. —iJriiig one of the jdaces to the 
meridian, and set the hour-index to twelve at noon, then turn the globe 
till the other place come to the meridian, and the ind(‘XAvi!l point out the 
dill'ei'eiice of time. By allowing 1.5 degns's to evtsy hour, or one degree 
to four Tninutes of time, tlie dillinencc of longitude will he known. Tlie 
tiid'ereiico of longitude may also he found without the tinie, in the 
following manner :—Bring (‘ach of the places to the meridian, and mark 
the respective longitudes. Subtract the one number from the ether, and 
w(' obtain the tlifference of longitude sought. 

VI. The. time being Jinoion at any given place, as London, to find 
what hoar it is in any other pa,rt of the world. —Bring tKe given place, 
Londoji, to the meridian, and set the index to the give>u hour; tii'm turn 
the glt»be till th(i otlier place come to the meridian, and the hour at which 
tlm index points will he the time sought. 

Vir. To fuel the distance if two places on tfie Globt. —If the two places 
he either lioth on the equsitor or both bu the same nicridi.m, the number 
of <legrees in the distance between them, reduced into miles, at the rate 
of 01)X- to the degree, will give the distanco''iieai'ly. If the places he 
in any other situation, lay the qnadmnt of altiiude over them, and •»he 
degrees intercepted upon it by the two places, and turiu'tl into miles, as 
above, will give their <listancc. 

VIll. To find the anlteci, periaei, and antipodes of any given place, 
snpjiose Loudon. —Bring London to tlm meridian, and find by the meri- 
«lian the point upon the globe, of which the latitwlo is sis much south as 
that of London is north. The ])laco tlms arrived at u^ll he th? situation of 
the antaici, where the horn* of the day or night is always the same as at 
London, and whore the seasons and lengths of the days and nights are 
also thg same, but at opposite times of the year. London being still 
‘ander the meridian, set the hour-index to 12 at noon, or pointing 
towards London, then turn the globe half round, till the index points to 
the opposite hour, or 12 at night. The ])lac^! that comes under tlie same 
point of the meridiiui wln*re London was, is whore the peria-ci dwell, or 
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peop% that have the same seasons, and at the same time, as 'Londoi^ and 
the sam# lengths of the days and nights, but have an opposite hour, it 
l?em|| midnight with the one when noon with the otlier. Lastly, While 
, the places of the perimei is at the meridian, count by the meridian the same 
degree of latitude south, and that will give the place of the antipodes of 
X<onyon. ^ They ha\*e all their hours and seasons o[)posite to those of 
London, beipg noon with the one when midnight with the other, and 
winter with the one when summer with the other. 

IX. To find the sun's plaee in the ecliptic and also on the Globe at' 
'any given tin^. —Find in the calendar, on the wooden horizon, the given 
«noil^, and day of the month, and immediately opposite will be found 
the Sign and degree wliich the sun is in on tliat ilay. Then, in the 
ecliptic drawn upon the globe, find the same sigq, and degree, and that 
will be _thc»place of the sim required. 

X. The time Iming given at anyplace, as Tjondon, to find the place on 
the earth to which the sun is then vertical. —Find the sun’s place on the 
gloBe by liic last problem ; and turn the globe about till that ]dace come 
to the meridian ; mark the degree of the meridian over it, which will 
show the latitude of the required place. Then turn the globe till tlie 
given place, Lomlon, come to the meridian, and set the index of the liour 
circle to the given moment o^ time. Lastly, Turn the globe till the 
index points to twelve at noon, and the place of the earth corresponding 
to that upon the globe which stands under the meridian at the point 

• marked as before, is that which has the sun at the given time in the 
zenith. 

XI. To find all those places on the earth to which the sun is vertical on 
• a given day. —Find the sun’s place in the ecliptic on the globe, as in the 

last problem, and bring that place to the meridian. Turn the globe 
round, and note all the places which pass under the same point. These 
will be the places sought. 

• Tliis proldem enables us to determine what people are ;iscii on any 
given day. It*is evident, that in a similar manner we may also find to 
whaj pla<;es on the earth the moon or any other planet is vertical at a 
givfn time : tiie place of the planet on the globe at that time being found 
by its declination and right ascension. *' 

XII. A place being givenHn the torrid zone, to Jind on what two days 
of the year the sun is vertical at thht place. —Bring the given place to the 
meridian,, and note the d^p*ce it passes under. Turn the globe round, 
and note the two points of \he ecliptic which pass under the same degree 
of #ie meridian. Thenj^find by the wooden hoiazon on what days the 
sun is iq t^ese two points of the ecliptic, and on these days he will be 
vertical to the given place. 

XIII. To find, how long the sun .shines without setting in any given 
place in the frigid zone. Subtiuct the degrees of latitude of the 
given place from ninety, which gives the complement of the latitude, and 
couj^t this cotnplemeht upon the meridian from the equator towards the 
pole, marking that point of the meridian; then turn the globe round, and 
observe what two degrees of the ecliptic pass exactly under the point 
marked on the meridian. It is evident that the sun will shine up^n the 
given place without setting while it is in these, and all the points of the* 
ecliptic that are nearer to the given place. Find, therefore, upon the 
wooden horizon the months, and days of the months in which the sun is 

f 
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in tlMJ two 'points in question, and the intermediate time will bt ■ that 
during which the sun constantly shines at the given place. 

XIV. To find how long the mn never shines vpon any given, plqge in 
the frifid zones. —Count thexomplement of latitude towards t^e sooth, 
or farthest pole, and then proceed exactly as in the last problem.* 

XV. To rectify Hue glebe to Hie latitude of any place. —Moverthe brass 
meridian in its gi-ove, till the elevation of the pole above the horizon be 
equal to the latitude. 

XVI. ' To rectify the globe to the horizon of any place. —Rectify th«! 

globe to the latitude of the place by the last problem; and then turn the 
globe on its axis till the given place come to the meridian. Tlie .place 
will then be exactly on the vertex of the globe, 90 degrees distant jvery 
way from the wooden.horizon; and that horizon, therefore, will rejiresent 
the horizon of the given place. • 

XVII. To find the bearing of one place from another, and tlmr angle 
of position. —Rectify the globe to the horizon of one of the places. 
Screw the quadrant of altitude to the zenith point of the ineitidiaii, and 
make it revolve till the graduated edge passes tlirough the other place. 
Then look on the wooden horizon for the point of tlie compass, or 
number of degrees from the south, where the quadrant of altitude meets 
the horizon, and that will be the bearing of the latter place from the 
former, or the angle of ’|)osition sought. 

XVIII. To find all those places on the earth to which the sun at a 
given time is rising or setting ; also what places are then illuminated by 
the sun, or in darkness; and where it is noon, or midnight. —Find the 
place to which tlie sun is vertical at the given time, and rectify the globe 
to its horizon, in wliicli state the place will be in the zenith point of the 
glohe. Then is all the lieinispherc above the wooden liorizon eidightened, 
or in daylight, while the hemisphere below the horizon is in darkness, or 
night; lastly, to all these places by the eastern side of the horizon, the 
sun is just setting, and to those by the western side, he is just rising. 

XIX. The time of a solar or lunar eclipse being gk\in, to find all 
those places at which the eclipse wilt be visible. —Find the place to which 
the sun is vertical at the given time, and rectify the globe to the horizon 
of’that place. Then, by the last problem, it is evident, that if the 
eclipse be solar, a part of it at the beginning’ only vdllTie seen in places 
which are not far above the eastern side of the Horizon; while, in the rest 
of'the upper hemisphere, the whole of the eclipse will be visible. A pan 
of it at the end will bo seen in places which "are near to the lower side 
of the western part of the horizon. If the eclipse be lunar, the iiioon 
will be in the opposite point of the ecliptic to the sun, and vertical to 
tliat point of the earth which is opposite to the place to which the sun 
is vertical. The eclipse, therefore, will-he visible in the lower hemi- 
sphere.- 

XX. To find tiuebeginnmg and ind of twiligJd, on any day of the year, 
for any latitude. —It is twilight in the evening from* sunset lill the sim is 
eighteen degrees below the horizon; and in the morning from the time 

' In the above aolutiona of the last two problems no allowance is made for refnaction, 
which raises the sun when near the hori/oii, mure than half-a-degree. The prob- 
rlems, therefore, will be resolved more correctly, if we set the mark on thf meridian 
half a degree higher up towards the north pole than the complement of latitude 
Indicates. 

* In the last two problems no notice has been taken of rol'ractiun. 
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the ^in is within eighteen degrees of ttic horizon till the moment of his 
rising, therefore, rectify the globe to the given latitude, set die index of • 
file ^dhr-circle to twelve at noon, and screw on the quadrant of altitude. 
Find th^point of the ecliptic which is opposite to the sun’s place, and 
tnm the globe on its axis westward along with the quadrant of altitude, 
till ^at point cut tlw quadrant in the eighteenth degree below the western 
side of the Jiorizon. 'J'he index will then show the time of dawning 
in the morning. Next turn the globe and quadvant of altitude towards 
the oast, till the same opposite point of the ecliptic meet the quadrant' 

• in the eighteenth degree below the eastern side of the horizon. Tlio 
^ndeit will then show the tinie when twilight ends in the evening. 

XK.I. To rectify the gld)e. to the jtresent sitvalion of the larth ,—Rectify 
the globe to the horizon of the place. Its situatiop will then correspond 
to that of 4he earth; and, if it stand in the sun, it will be illuminated as 
the earth is. '• ' 

* Thn invention of globes is of grn;it antiquity. Aiinxiuiander, of Miletus, a 
disiffple of ^'hsiles, who ilourished, II. C. 580, is said to have invented the terrestrial 
globe. Some allusions to the globe may be found os early ns Ilippareliii.s’ time, in the 
writings of Pliny and Ptobuny. 'rbclatter possessed an artificial globe with a universal 
meridian. 8trabo makes mention of the terrestrisil globe; and a coliuopurary of his, 
Propertius, refers directly to depicted worlds; and Cluiidiiis, who describes Archi¬ 
medes* glass sphere, evinces great knowledge of the constructions of orreries, spheres, 
Ike. which must have then e\ist«>d aiiutiig mathematicians. 

• Among the improvers and makers of globes may be subsequently ranked the fol¬ 
lowing as cliief; Martin Behaim, 'I’ycho Brahe, Kegioinoiitaiius, Schunerus, Gemma 
Prisius Gr. Mercator, ,T. lloiidius, Jolinsoiiius, Win. Saunderson, Wni. Bleau, &c. 

• some of wliom wrote learnedlv <»n their uses; but, in this respect, the preference is 
certainly due to Mr. Robert Pines, whose I^atin treatise was afterwards publisheil 
by Heiidriiis, and then by Pontanus, with figures and notes. This work was trans¬ 
lated into I'higlish by J. Chilmead, in the year 1637. 'I'lie Venetian Caronelli, 
with the help of Claudius Molines, and other Parisian artists, executed a globe 
of 14 Parisian feet in di.uiicter, fur Louis XIV., and a cele.sfial globe of the same 
size. 

No globes ha<l any pretensions to urcuracy, tasfc, or elegance, till the time of John 
Senex, F. R. 8,; who, about the year 1739, delineat«‘d and engraved sets of plates for 
globes of 0, IS, 17, and S8 inches in diameter, which he used with the globes then 
iifanufactured by himself, making these instruments more accurate and useful than any 
former maker. The terms and names of places on the globes of 17 and SJ8 inches in 
diameter, were I.atiii. About the year 1759, and just after the decease, of Rlr. Senex, 
Mr. *Benjainin Ahu'tin, a learned oplic.iun, became possessed of Mr. Seiiox’s plates, 
audccontiimed for many years to maiiufaeture the globes with various improvements. 

Ill the year 176.'>, the late Mr. George Adams cause.d new jdates tor IS and 12 ihrh 
globes to be en^ravedl The trri»s and names of these, like the larger ones of Senex, 
were printed in Latin. *Inst 4 'ad of horary circles fixed on the meridian, with move- 
able indices for computation of time, Mr. Adams contrived circular wires, to envelope 
the globe about the equinoctial circles, with sliding brass jioints; so that sis the globes 
were revofved on their axis, tin; time hy these was pointed out on the gnidnations 
of the great circle, which, consequently, gave a more extensive and consjiicuous 
scal^ of time than could be Rad by means of the smaller horary circles. He also 
applied to ei(l;h globe a semicirculai' slip of brass, connected at the poles, having on the 
terrestrial, a sliding compass, and on the rvlestial, a sliding sun. The brass slips were, 
graduated each way from the equinoc^al, so that the positions for rhomb-lines, right 
ascensions, and declinations, could be better and more readily obtained. 

The horary, or hour-circle, of the globes Iieing usually attached to the external 
eilge of the meridians, prevented a free and uninterrupted motion of the meridians 
with their poles through the horizons of the globes, to admit of an universal position 
of the axis, wRh respect to the horizon, for all latitudes of places. Mr. .Tames 
Hafl’is, of the Mint, in the year 1740, contrived a method of fixing the brass horary 
I'ircles at the poles, under the meridians, i, e, between the surface of the globes and 
the interior edge of the meridian, and to be occasionally moveable, independent either 
of tlie globe or meridian. In this manner, the globes were rendered conipletely 
useful mr the solution of problems in all latitudes. _ *' , 

About the year 1786, Mr. G. Wright contrived a moveable index, applicable to the 
poles of a globe, to a*:t in a similar manner as the circle of Mr. Harris, which pointed 
to circles of hours engraved round the poles of each globe. This he considered a 
method of obviating the great friction or adherence that sometimes inconveniently 
takes place between the surfaces of the circle and globe. 
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H^aps.l ■ necessity of maps arises from large globes bein^ very 
expensive and inconvenient; • while, on small ones,. snflicieXt ^details 
cannot be exhibited. As it is impossible to represent accurately upon a 
j[)lane Wiy part of a spherical surface, globular maps, that is, mdps drawn 
upon a piece of pasteboard, or other substance, formed into the segment 
of a sphere have been proposed. Such maps would exhibit e^ery .place 
in the same relative position as upon the earth, but they are never made 
use of, owing to their inconvenient shape. Maps are coiLstmcted by 
making a projection of the globe, on the plane of some particular 
circle, supposing the eye placed at some particular point, according to 
the rules of perspective.* f ' 

In maps three things are required; h’irst to show the latitude? and 
longitude of places, n^uch is done by drawing a certain number of meri¬ 
dians and parallels of latitude. Secondly, the shape of the countries 
must be exhibited as accurately as possible; for real acciuncy cannot be 

From the lapse of years, the numerous astronomical and geographical discoveries, and 
the terms adopted in the larger globes of Sencx and Adams, these gh'bes heChuie 

inconvenient, embarrassing, and liiially obsolete. A short time before the year 1800, sets 
of new and accurately engraved plates were suggested, and considereil as a desideratum 
in astronomy, by the Astronomer Iloyal, Dr. Maskelyne, Sir .Toseph Banks, Pro¬ 
fessor Vince, anti others; and cooftn-inaldy to this u1>ject, iti the, year 1800, were 
completed and produced a set of eiitirelv new plates, for globes of eigltteen inches in 
diameter, under the denumination of * New British Globes.’ On these, the gradua¬ 
tion and 4ines arc laid down in the must eurrect manner, and with triueh greati'i. 
accuracy than in any former globe plates. The drawing from which the terrestrial 
globe is engraved, was an entirely new one, from the hands of Mr. Ari’ow.smith, 
an eminent geographer. I'he latitudes and longitudes of places are rectified from the 
latest and best authorities; and there ai'e likewise in.sei-ted alt the authentic dis¬ 
coveries to the present time. The celestial globe contains a description of a complete 
ratalngue of stars, cluster.s, planetary nebula. Sic., to the amount of iiciudy 6000, 
from the observations and coininuiiications of Dr. Maskelyne, Dr. llerschefl, liev. 
Mr. Wollaston, &c., and inserted from calculations made by Mr. W. .Fones, optiei.'in, 
of I lulborn, London, in their exact positions, to Ute present period. 'I'u the principal 
stars arc annexed Bayer’s Greek letters of reference; and the wliole are circum¬ 
scribed by weJl-dcsignnd figures of the constellations, faintly engraved. The great 
circles are divided into twenty minutes of u degree, and the equinoctial in additiqri 
into two minutes of time, so that, by estimation, the solution of problems may be 
obtained to five minutes of .a degree, or half-a-miniite of time; a ifegrec of accuracy 
Bufliciently useful, nut only for all the common problems, but most uf the trigono¬ 
metrical ones. As the reading of time is found to be a ready and coi^yonient method, 
by houv-cireJes attached to the meridians, the horary circle has been contrived to 
aaihit of being slid away from its pole, upon the exterior edge of the meridian; this 
is done by 'making the extremity of the jHile, whitii candcs th9 indc); of the horary 
circle, moveable by unscrewing. The hora^ circle being attached to the meridian 
barely by springs, when tiie index is unscrewed, the circle may consequently be slid 
to any part of the meridian. This contrivance is nece.ssary only for the circle of 
the north pole of Messrs. W. & S. Jones’ terrestrial globe, who have adopted this 
circle; and at the. south pole of the globes, have einplqY*!d the interior brass index, 
or circles above mentioned. Plates for the British globes of 12 indices dianJ^ter, 
have been reduced and abridged from the 18 inches above mentioned. Plates for 
globes of 9,12, and 21 inches diameter, have been engraved by Mr. Carey. The stats 
of his celestial globes, are not circumseribed wjth the figure.s of the constellations. 

* Anaximandei', it is said, about 600 years before Christ, first invented geographical 
tables, or maps. The Peutiiigerian tables, published by Cornelius Peiitinger uf 
Augsburg, contain an itinerary of the whole lloman empire; all places, except seas, 
woods, and deserts, being laid down according to their measured distances, but with¬ 
out any mention of latitude, longitude, or bearing. * 

The maps published hy Ptolemy of Alexandria, A. D. 144, have meridians -and 
parallels, the better to define and determine the situation of places, and are great im¬ 
provements in the construction of maps; though Ptolemy himself owns that his maps 
were copied from some that were made by Marinus. 'ritianiis, &e., with the addition of 
improvements of his own. Agathodcinon, in the 5th century after Christ, executed 
' some maps for the geography of Ptolemy. In the 8th and following centift-ies, metal 
planiglobes and maps were found iu the libraries of the rich. Charlemagne possessed a 
silver plaiiiglobr; and Jloger I. of Sicily, a silver globe of great weight. There is a 
map existing, dated 1265, of tlie then known earth, drawn on twelve skins of parch¬ 
ment. In 1613, the Brothers Appian drew a map containing what was then known 
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obtain^ by any projection, because the map is on a plane surfiace, 
wtieroa^ we earth is globular. Thirdly,* the bearings of places, and 
their ^wtances from each other must be shown. The projection of maps 
•is made, s® we have observed, according to the rules of perspective. If 
the eye be supposed to view the earth from an infinite distance, the 
appearancS represented on a plane is called the orthographic or straight 
projectimif In this case, the parts about the middle are very well repre¬ 
sented, but the extreme parts are contracted. Geographera usually 
employ the stereographic prtgection, where the eye is suppq^ed to be on 
the surface of die eai’th, and looldng at the opposite hemisphere. Tliere 
iS lilc^ise the globular pngeetwn, in which meridians, equidistant upon 
the surface of the earth, are represented by equidistant circles in the 
map. Mercaiors projection, is that in which both the meridians and 
pai'allelau of "latitude are representet^by straight lines. 

In all maps, the upper pait is the north, the lower the south, the 
righj is eastern, and the left hand western.^ On the right and left, the 


of the New World. In lolt, the mathematician Werner divided the earth into four 
parts. Mercator of Uuremonde, who died in loOl, was the fir.st of iioie among tlie 
moderns, and next to him Ortelius, who uiidcrtooh to make a new set of maps, with 
the modern divisions of countries and names of places; for want of which, those of 
Ptolemy were become almost useless. After Mercator, many others publislied maps, 
blit for the most part they were mere copies of his. Gemma Frisius, wh<f invented 
1 he present manner of engraving maps in gave a map of the world, with the dis¬ 
coveries in the East and West I ndies. Towards the middle of the 17th century, Bleau, 
in Holland, and Sanson, in France, published new sets of maps, with many improve¬ 
ments from the travellers of those times, which were afterwards copied, with little 
variation, by the British, Frencli, and Dutch ; the best of these being those of Vischer 
and De Witt. And later observations have furnislied us with still more accurate and 
* copious sets of maps, amonntiiig perhaps to GUOU original works. The best among 
the J'lnglish, are Arrowsmith, Bogue, and Ackrell; ain«tng the French, De Lisle, 
D’Anville, and Barbier; among the Italians, llizr.i Zaiinoni ; and among the Ger¬ 
mans, Diisscfeld, Sotzmanu, and lleichard. 

“ The Map which fronts the title page of this work, is a repi-csentation of the world 
upon two hemisjthercs, one containing the continent of America, and the other the 
continent formed 4iy Europe, Asia, and Africa. The Jiriwttor, ov Equinoctial Line, 
is represented by a graduated straight line, passing through the centres of tlie circles 
whic^ form the map, and the Meridians by arches of circles cutting the equator, at the 
distance of everj^lO degrees, and terminating in the pules. Parallels of latitude, at the 
distance of every 10 degrees, are repre.setitrd by arches of circles, lying from righ| to 
left, and terininatingJti the circumference of the circles which bound the liemisphwes, 
so as to divide •itch of tlte qnadrtfttts between the poles and the equator into nine equal 
parts. The Tropics and EolS.r Cirdes are also drawn. 'Die latitude of each of the 
parallels is marked at its extremities on the margins of the map, and the longitude of 
each meridian is marked on the equator, and reckoned eastward and westward from 
the meridian of London. To Had the latitude and longitude of any point in this map, 
if the given point be at the ir^ersnetiou of a parallel of latitude and a meridian, the 
latitude wilbbe found at the extremities of the parallel on the margin, and the longi¬ 
tude at the point where the meridian cuts the equator; thus the latitude of the most 
easterly point of Italy will be found to be 40 degrees north, and tlie longitude .about SO 
degrees east from London. If the given point be not at the intersection of a parallel 
and a meridian, its latitude and longitude may yet be found, by carrying one’s finger 
from it, as near as 04m be guessed, along an imaginary parallel of latitude, and observe 
at what degree it meets the margin of the map, and tliat will be the latitude sought; 
in like tnanner^he longitude may be found, by tracing an imaginary meridian through 
thegilace till it meet the equator. 

Kingdoms or provinces are divided from each other by a row of single points, and 
they are often further distinguished by being painted with different colour.s. Moun¬ 
tains arc imitated in the form of little rising hillocks; and forests are .sometimes re¬ 
presented by a collection of little trees. The names of villages ai’e written ijji a run¬ 
ning hanq, those of ctties in a Roman character, and those ot provinces in large capitals* 
The sea is generally left as empty space on the map, except where there are rocks, 
sands or shelves, currents of water, or wind. Sands or shelves are denoted by a great 
heap of little points placed in the shape of these sand.s, as they liave been found to lie 
in the ocean, by sounding the depths. Currents of water are described by several long 
parallel crooked strokes, imitating a current. The course of winds is represented by 
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degrees of ‘latitude are marked; and on the top and bottom, the ^le^ees 
of longitude are'marked. When the meridians and parallels Of .latitude 
of a place are wanted, a parallel line of latitude*must be drawn /h/ough 
it, by^th6 same rules the other parallels are drawn, and it cut& the sides 
at the degree of latitude of the place: and to find the longitude of the 
place, draw a circle of longitude through it, by the same nJles rn the 
other circles arc drawn, and it cuts the top and bottom at the degree of 
longitude of the place. 

the heads of arrows pointing to the coasts toward which the wiiyl blows. Smalt 
rivers are described by a single crooked waving line, and Inrt/e rivers by such double 
and treble lines made strong and black. Jtridges are distinguished by a donj^le line 
across the river. 
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I’AUT II.—PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. , 

To ^ascribe the oaith as a natural body, such as it came forth from ‘ the 
All^'ERFECT Hand,’ and the relations subsisting between it and the 


sirnl Geogmphy, —a science which,"as all its facts can only be ascertained 
by the united observation of successive ages, has not yet been perfected, or 
reduced iftto a complete systematic form. The physical geographer 
t'onsiders the earth as a whole; he directs his researches to its principal 
featm-cs and phenomena,—to its vaiious productions in respect of sitiia- 
_to the physical changes which have been wrought upon its sur¬ 
face,_and finally, examines those great general conclusions respecting its 

formation and history which these researches suggest. It is, However, 
to be observed, that wo are acquainted with the external crust only of 
* the eiuih and the surrounding atmosphere; for by the deepest artificial 
excavations which have yet been made, we have not approached nearer 
to tlie centre of tlie earth than YrVlJ semidiameter, or per- 

• haps not so much as yo/,n{j “a**® allowance for the height of 

some of the deepest mines above the level of the sea, which is the tem; 
surface-line of the eartli. The interior of our globe, tlierefore, is wholly 
unknown to us ; aiul philosophers must confine their speculations regai-d- 
iiig it to very ^oubtful analogical reasonings. We shall in this essay 
treat, Ist, of the land; 2d, of the sea; 3d, of the atmosphere; 4th, of 
the iproductions of the globe; .5th, of the various changes which have 
taken place on its surface; and, lastly, of the general conclusions dedii- 

cible from the faejs thus brought together. * 

• • • 


. CHAP. I.-OF THE LAND. 

Genernl View."] The total superficies of the globe is usually estimated at 
about 200,'000,000 British square miles, and the natural division of this 
surface Is into earth and water: about seven-tenths of the whole being 
occupied by tho ocean, and the remaining three-tenths consisting of land, 
elevated above the level of the sea, unequally distributed, and interspersed 
with smaller collections of water, at various heights, and, in a few instances, 
somewhat lower thaa the general surface of the ocean. Tlie temwti ial 
suiTacn consists of two continuous spaces of land, of vast extent, dis¬ 
tinguished by the name of the OMmA New Continetit; and a multitude of 
smaller detached portions called islands. It deserves attention, that 
while thq general direction of the land in the two continents is entiitly dif- . 
ferent, the direction of the laige peninsulas, or those parts of a continent 
which run ox^ into the sea, is similai'; and Biat the.se peninsulas uniformly 
turniinate in a high rocky promontory, having a bay on the west^ and an 
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island or cluster of islan^l's on the east side. Thus Cape Com >rin tlie 
Arabian Gulf on the W. and the island of Ceylon on the ^ ^\frica 
terminates in thn Cape of Good Hope, and has on the W. tb-* large 
Gulf of Guinea, and on the E. the extensive island of Madagascar.^^The 
western coast of America, from the Straits of Magellan to the 'Tropic of 
Capricorn, forms one great basin, and on the E. are the Falkland and 
Sandwich Islands. New Holland, which in point of extent may al'inost 
be regarded as a third continent, has on the S.W. a gulf of considerable 
^ depth, and on the E. the Island of Now Zealand. Even Europe exhibits 
a similar configuration ; the point of land which forms one part of the 
Strait of Gibraltar, has the Gulf of Seville on the W., and«on the E,. the 
group of the Spanish islands. The only exceptions to this remar^ aro^ 
the peninsula of Yucatan, in Mexico, and tliat of Jutland, in Denmark, 
both of which are directed towards the north, while all the rest point 
Boutli. The first feature which strikes our attention in surveying the 
land-surface of our globe is the inequalities and diversities of appearance 
which it presents. There are very few perfect planes upon earth: the 
greater number,—^perhaps all of them, have a more or less perceptible 
inclination ; and those countries which we describe in general terms as 
flat, have in reality an undulated surface. The lowest districts of a 
country are most commonly its shores. The land rises gradually from 
the beach, and usually attains its highest elevation in the interior or 
central ^arts of the country. Indeed every islanrl, and even the continents 
themselves, may be considered as composed of one vast mountain, hav¬ 
ing its roots fixed in the bowels of the earth, its lower regions covered 
by the waves of the ocean, and its upper parts divided into all those 
inequalities of surface which land-scenery everywhere presents. The 
distribution of water and land is very unequal: if we compare the 
northern and southern hemispheres as divided by the equator, we shall 
find that, supposing the quantity of land in the northern hemisphere 
to be represented by 16, the quantity in the southern will be scarcely 
equal to 5. Buifon and some other philosophers, therefore, asserted 
that a great continent must exist towards the south pole, in order to 
counterbalance the mass of land in the northern hemisphere; but the 
high southern latitudes have as yet been found to contain only a lew 
islands. However, this fact does not prove that the^e is a less mn-sa 
. or weight of land in the southera thpn in the .northern hemisphere; for 
it is possible that the land may be only rather more depressed in the 
south, and consequently covered by the sea. 

Mountaim.^ The most considerable elevaitipns of the earth s surface 
are called mountaifis. Hills are distinguished from mountains by their 
smaller size. A series of mountains or hills, connected together by one 
continuous base, such as the Andes, is. called a chain. A collection of 
these chains is called a system. Thus we say the system of the Alps, 
the Julian chain. Mountains present a variety of external forms. 
Their general shape is conical; that is, they dimjnish gradually, into 
a more or Jess pointed summit. But this ordinary outline assuiues 
various modifications, especially in very high mountains, which some¬ 
times shoot into the form of enormous crystals, or appear crowned 
with a vast and rocky battlement, or present a highly fantastic out¬ 
line of naked rocks, heaped and crowded upon each other in every 
position. These appearances are called needles^ peaJtSy tedJiy dmteSt 
forks, hornsj &c. according to their supposed resemblan^s; and this 
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diffeAnc^f outline is thought by some geologkfts to indicate a difference 
also % iirornal structure and composition. When a mountain riscsnnto 
fnTcynlges at the sumipit, with a circular hollow between them, it is said 
to haTO a saddh-ridge. Wlien the highest ridge is divided into a number 
of distinct teeth, it is called a serrated-ridge. The deep rugged excava¬ 
tions forfied in th^ sides of mountains by the descent of streams are 
’ called ravines ; and the extensive hollows which occur between chains 
of mountains are denominated vallies. Mountains which rise from the 
plain at an angle below 45*^, arc considered as having a gentle inclina¬ 
tion ; in proportion as the angle exceeds 45°, the ascent, is said to be 
.steep. The'greater number of mountains have one of their sides very 
stee^, while tlie other presents a gradual slope. Thus the Pyrenees ai'o 
steeper towards the south than the north; and the Alps on the side of 
4taly than, that of Switzerland. The cause of this configuration is very 
obvionfs, when we reflect that chains of mountains are frequently nothing 
more than the abrupt borders of highland plains or plateaus, ol)liquely 
inclined ^ a lower terrace. And hence with most of the chains of the 
globe their steepest side is that which approaches to the sea. Thus the 
lliinalaya mountains are steepest on the S.W. sides, which front the 
Indian plains; and the Elboors are steepest towai'ds the Caspian sea. In 
general also, mountains that surround lakes or basins present their steepest 
• sides to the water. 

Connexion of CJuxins^ A greater or less connexion may always be 
traced between the chains of mountains in the same country; nay, some 
connexion may perhaps subsist between the whole mountain-systems of 
our globe. Thus the Uralian mountains which divide Asia from Europe, 
and direct one branch towards the White Sea and Nova Zembla, seem 
connected with the ridge which divides Norway and Sweden from 
Russia. Another ch^ stretches out from Northern India to Thibet 
and Cashmere—^where it forms the most elevated region of the whole 
,earth—and runs towards the west through Persia, and eastwards through 
China. Frolb the highest land of Northern Asia, at the mountains of 
Bogdo, which separate the Calmucs from the Monguls, runs another 
c^ain, under the name of Massart, southward to Thibet. Another goes 
towards the west, under the name of Alak, through the steppes of Inde¬ 
pendent Tartary {uvd Buuharia, and joins the Uralian mountains. A 
third branch of the Bogdo, called Zangai, thins eastward through Mon¬ 
golia and Chinese Tartary, and forms the Coi’ea and the clifls and islands 
of Japan. A fourth braiv^h is the Altai mountains, which bound Sibma 
fifim the Irtysh to the Amoor. Between the Caspian and the Black 
Sea lie the Caucasian mountains. The probable connexion of this with 
one of the preceding chains has nor yet been traced; but it sends 
branches through Asia Minor to Arabia, which form the Taurus, Mount 
Sinai, and Lebanon. Another branch goes round the Black Sea towards 
Maceilonia, where it diverges into a number of chains. The Carpathian 
mountains %tretch from the Black Sea, between Moldavia, Wallachia, 
Ad Transylvania, through Poland and Silesia, and connect tliemselves 
with the German mountains. The Sudctic chain runs through Austria, 
between Bohemia and Silesia, and sends some branches N.E. through 
the Sajion Erzgeburge and the Voigtland. The Alps are conneoted with 
the neighbouring chains of Germany, Italy, and France; and the 
Appenines. probably extend under the sea towards the mountains of 
Africa, where the Larger Atlas may be connected with the Arabian 
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chain. Secondary chaibs run along the banka of the Ni^, tlr^ough 
(Jp^er Egypt, Nubia, and Abyssinia, into the unknown countA^s ftf the 
interior, where they are probably connected with the Mountains*! ^.ho 
Moon, whence chains may stretch into Southern Africa towards the 
raountmns of the Cape. With the South American Cordilleras a few 
secondary chains are connected; and one chain proceeds northwai'd, 
tlirough the isthmus of Panama, into North Amciica, where it runs ^ong 
the western coast, and sends screral branches into the interior. ■ Future 
travellers may perhaps ascertain that this chain is connected with the 
mountains of^ Asia in the highest north. 

Inmlated Mountains^ Some mountains arc completely insulated,, 
that is, are quite remote from any chain or group, more particularly ^hose 
of a volcanic origin. The rock of Gibraltar, and the fortress of Gwalior, 
in Hindostan, are of ^lis description. Sometimes we find these solitary 
masses exhibiting only an abrupt nak'jd rock; others are covere^l with 
beautiful verdure, and slope gently down to the plains. 

Economy of Mountains^ Many authors have regarded mouutaiiie'- as 
imperfections in the frame of the terrestrial globe, and one of the conse¬ 
quences of that fearful breaking-un of the stnicture of the globe which 
took place at the period of the deluge. Hut this opinion seems wholly 
fanciful. The eternal hills form as it were a frame-work for the security 
and consolidation of the softer parts of the earth, which might otherwise 
be swept away by the fury of the winds and waters. They are the 
reservoirs of rivers, and the storehouses of the richest minerals; they 
increase the surface, and consequently the products of the earth; and 
give diversity and richness to natural scenery. Wolfius thinks that 
mountains preserve the earth's equilibrium, and the uniformity of its 
motions ; and we know that in many instances they have furnished heroic 
nations with the means of repelling foreign invasion. 

Classes of Mountains.'] The most general and natural division of 
earthy bodies is founded upon the substances of which they arc coni; 
posed. The earths are of various kinds, colours, and q'aalities. The 
most widely di&sed earth, and in fact the basis of the whole frame of 
the globe is stone of different species. The strata of mould with which 
the^great bed of stone is covered, consists of stones crumbled to powder 
by the action of the atmosphere, and the el»*mentary ramains of plants 
and animals which have periled upon its surface. The natural fertility 
of a country depends upon the extent to which this species of soil is 
found in it. The various species of stone.are not thrown together 
without any principle of order and connexion; they are found occupying 
certain distinct and relative situations, m which they compose hvhat are 
called strata. Werner, the celebrated founder of the German school of 
mineralogy, of which the principal geologists in Europe are disciples, 
first explained the laws of stratification and determined the rules by 
which the relative age of minerals might be fixed, and their various 
species traced through all tlie successive changes which they have under¬ 
gone. Daubisson, Dolomieu, Spallanzani, Breislack, Cordier, Ramontl, 
Cuvier, Hutton, Playfair, Jameson, Maccullodi, Humboldt, Steffens, 
Leopold Von Buch, and Von Baumer, have since distinguished themselves 
in this path of science, and have advanced various new and occasionally 
conflicting views. 

Primitive Pocks.'] The appearance presented by the mountains and 
solid parts of the earth's surface, irresistibly leads us to the conclusion. 
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that m early ages of the world a universal deluge overspread the\ybolo 
^^nilot the globe. On no other suppo^tion can we account for those 
tractXof violent destruction or agitation by water, which are to be inei 
with in dvery country, or the situation of tliose marine productionii which 
we 6nd at the tops of the highest mountains. The most ancient 
.mountaii^, or tliose forming the basis of all the others, are entirely 
destitute of*organic remains and petrifactions, and in all probability 
existed before the univei*sal deluge. They consist of granite, gneiss, 
mica slate, primitive limestone or dolomite, serpentine, primitive clay- 
slate, syenite porphyry, and quartz. The great bulk of the highest 
^r primitive mountains is composed of granite,—a mixture of felspar, 
quarts, and mica, disposed in distinct granular concretions of various 
magnitudes and forms.' Clranito not only forms thp most elevated masses 
af th^ suiface of the globe, but descends into the bowels of the earth, 
wherdit is supposed by some geoTogists to form a vast connected vault- 
supporting all the other masses of matter which compose the crust of 
the globe# It is seldom found in tbe advanced chains. 

Transitimi RochsJ^ The primitive rocks are succeeded by the tiunsi- 
lion rocks, which do not exhibit any organic remains, but occasionally 
contain petrifactions. To this class of rocks belong clay-slate, floetz- 
limestone, gi'eenstone, pyrite slate, grey wacke, and transition chalk. 
*rhe inclination of transition stratas is always regulated by that of tho 
granite strata on which they rest. 

Floetz Hocks.'} The distinction between primitive and floetz rocks 
lies partly in their external appearance, the former being high and steep, 
the latter low and flat,—^partly in their internal constitution,—and partly 
in the matters of which they arc composed. The elder floetz rocks ai’o 
of higher elevation than the others, and consist of sandstone, breccia, 
coal, and slate-clay, on which the finest impressions of antediluvian plants, 
are perceived. The younger floetz mountains are usually situated at a 
greater distance from the primitive mountains, and flatten gradually as 
they recede from the mmn chain till they sink into the plain. Tlieir 
stratas exhiliit a species of sand-breccia of a very regular form, a bitu¬ 
minous marl-Slatc with remmns of fishes, and many varieties of gypsum, 
and sandstone, ^e upper stratas exhibit gypsum and chalk, inter¬ 
mingled with flints rand^ petrifactions. A t:emarkable feature in the 
floetz formations is the transverse veins and galleries which in some 
instances, intersect the stratas. These are sometimes empty, and some¬ 
times filled with fossil sulSstances, and lead, copper, and cobalt ores. 
In general* the floetz mountains contain mines of copper-slate, alum, 
vitriol-slate, calamine, naphtha, coal, rock-salt, and salt and warm 
springs. 

Alluvial So*7.] From the above threq classes of formations, we must 
distinguish the very latest which have been produced from partial motions 
of the fresh waters at the surface of the globe ; as, for instance, on the 
shqyes and mouths *of the Mississippi, the Amazon river, and tho 
Nile; or by the gradual depositation from subsiding lakes, of which a 
singular instance occurs in the parallel roads of Glen Roy in our own 
country. We also find instances of alluvial deposits, either frqm the 
debris of the cliffs, or from the earthy substances kept in suspension by • 


' From this observation we must except the Chimborazo mountiun, which, auranl- 
iiig to Humboldt, consists of an enormous mass of porphyry reposing ui>on granite. 
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the craters of the ocean, on the shores of the Baltic, the Metll^ernfncan, 
and the German Ocean. ^ In these sandy and clayey deposits, the bopes 
of various large animals are frequently discovered in a state of c 5 ( 5 FLma- 
tion, oi* strongly impregnated with bitumen. Floetz, chalk, and sand¬ 
stone, occur in alluvium ; also pit-coal, and argillaceous clay. Alluvial 
formations are often found covered with insulated blocks of giauite^ the 
presence of which cannot be easily accounted for. 

Volcanic Rocks .Besides these masses of stone and soil formed by 
precipitation,,we find a class of rocks and earths at the surface of the 
globe which have been produced by the action of subterraneous fire. 
Although there are still several active volcanoes in different regiokis of 
the globe, their number is small when compai'ed with that of the extin¬ 
guished volcanoes, whose activity at some distant and unknown period 
is proved by indubitable evidence. Thus, in Germany, there ai*^ traces 
of about fifty extinguished volcanoes in one small tract of country, 
extending from Gottingen to the Rhine. In Auvergne, in France, wc 
find a line of volcanoes, which appear to have been extinguished for 
above 2000 years, stretching 60 leagues in length. Volcanoes are not a 
class of mountains peculiar to any particular district of the earth ; they 
rise in the midst of primitive, or of floetz ridges, as well as in plmns, and 
also break out from imfathomable depths below the sea. Shaw, liowever, 
states, that in the volcanic districts a series of points seemingly connecti:u 
may be traced. The whole granitic chain which borders the Pacific is 
crowned by volcanoes, beginning at the Straits of Magellan, with the 
Andes, which in Chili have sixteen burning craters. Those of Peru are 
very numerous and terrible, as arc those of the isthmus of Mexico and 
California. The littoral chain to Alashka offers several volcanoes, some 
in activity. Others are found in that semicircular chain of islands 
.between the continents, terminating near Kamschatka, in which peninsula 
are five active volcanoes, besides many extinct craters, which reach to 
Daouria. South of Kamschatka, the ignivomous ciiain t^ces the Kurile 
islands, Jesso, and Japan. A series of volcanic islets joins on to the 
Marianne IsleS, which have nine active volcanoes, and thence runs through 
Polynesia. Another branch runs south, by Lieoukiou, Formosa, the 
Philippines, Indian Archipelago, and Australasia, ^o New Zealand, 
•where we perceive unequivocal signs of subterranean-fires. Several ramifi¬ 
cations go off to the Indian Sea. There are volcanic appearances in the 
Himalayali mountains. In the Mauritius is an active volcano; the Isles 
of. France and Madagascar, St. Paul, and Amsterdam, are covered witli 
lavas, ashes, and scorim; the mineral waters and confused, mounfeiins 
of the Cape of Good Hope indicate subterranean fires. On the coast 
of America, Guadeloupe, Dominica, apd Trinidad have active craters. 
Fires burst forth occasionally in the caverns of Lemnos, Milo, and 
Santorin. The Ionian Isles, in the Adriatic, are volcanic; and new 
islands have been formed by volcanic explosions in the Grecian Archipe¬ 
lago within the 18th century. Sicily has its Etna,* Naples^ts Vesuijius, 
and Strombolo lightens up the islands of Lipari. All Italy offers ves¬ 
tiges of ancient volcanoes, in the Appenines; on the coasts of Provence 
are th® extinct craters of Olioules and Evenos; there is one on the Alps 
of Dauphiny; and in Spain volcanic solfaterras, lavas, and puzzolanas aro 
found in the environs of Burgos. All Upper Germany, between the Alps 
and Krapacks, indicates ancient volcanoes, especially in Bohemia, Hesse, 
Lusatia, Hungary, and Silesia. Mount Atlas rests on volcanic ground. 
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and Aso tK islands of St. Helena and Assumption, composed .of lavas and 
ashe!« tne Cape Verd Islands, of which Fjicgo always throws out flames; 

^maries, whose Pjiak of Tenerifte is a higher volcano than Etna; 
the i^Smws, incessantly disordered by submarine fires ; the Biitish Isles, 
with Irefand, famed for its Giants’ Causeway; the Hebrides, the Feroe 
Islands; ^d, finally* Iceland, which terminates this long chain by Mount 
Hectcla, a focus more active than Vesuvius. When these fires were 
kindled,^—by what sort of fuel they are still maintained,—at what depths 
below the surface of the earth they are placed,—whether they have a 
mutual connexion,—and how long they may continue •to bum,' are 
^iKSi^ions whfch do not admit an easy decision. The greater number of 
volcanoes rise in the form of a cone. Their mouth, or crater, has gene¬ 
rally the shape of a cup, or an inverted funnel; in some instances, how¬ 
ever, the l^va breaks out from the sides. When the fires find no issue, they 
proilueb earthquakes. When Vesuwus throws oflF its inflammable contents 
by moderate and regailar eruptions, the inhabitants of Naples stand in 
littte dread of the occurrence of an earthquake, which is always most 
violent after a period of long repose. The extent of volcanic influence 
is amazing. The great eruption of Tomboroo, in one of the islands of 
the Indian Archipelago, was felt throughout a circular space of 2000 
miles in diameter. It seems to be a general rule, that the greater the 
^lass and the elevation of the mountain, the less frequent, but more 
tremendous are the eruptions. Volcanic productions have been ar- 
, rangeil in six classes: viz. l«i. Opaque lavas, including basalt, reraark- 
a!»le for its regular prismatic forms; 2ri, Porous lavas; Sd, Vitrified lavas, 
aflTordiiig a real opaque glass of a dark colour, known by the name of 
Iceland agate; 4f/t, Pumice-stone, a well-known mineral, specifically 
lighter than water; 5^4, Volcanic ashes, of a clear gray colour, which, 
in the form of powder, are called puzzolatuty and when conglomerated 
together, tufa, or trass ; 6/4, Volcanic breccia, a species of lava containing 
a,variety of foreign substances. When these volcanic products are 
reduced to dusf by the action of the atmosphere, they produce a highly 
fertile soiL Some species of lava are solid, and can be wrought into 
tliflilrent fancy articles, such as snuff-boxes; the common lava is made 
use of in Italy for paving the streets, and in building. Sulphur, an4 a 
variety of sal^s, are produced on the sides of volcanic craters; and in some 
instances immense quantises of boiling water arc ejected by volcanoes. 

Cavermr\ The caverns which are so frequently found in mountains, 
particulaily in limestone forjnations, have been formed by the action of 
watur,—by earthquakes,—vby the sudden sinking of portions of the soil, 
or by subtf’h'auean fires. They either consist of a range of galleries, or 
of one oV more grottoes, lying behind or above each other. The depth 
of some caverns exceeds 1000 feet; and some, such as the Nicojack cavo 
in the territory of the Cherokees, extend several miles in length. 1’he 
stalactite columns and singular concretions, formed by the dripping of 
water from their sideii and roofs, frequently give singular beauty to tlieir 
intAior, and when illuminated by torch-light, produce a magnificent and 
dazzling spectacle. From some caverns there is a continual rush of wind; 
others emit peculiar vapours; in some clear springs well up; and others 
are traversed by streams of water. Many curious petrifactions and large , 
accumulations of the bones and teeth of various known and unknown 
animals have been found in caverns, where they must have been deposited 
at some very distant period. Among the most remarkable caverns are 
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thosf of Alcantara near t;i»bon; those of Castleton, Pool, ancM'^inail, in 
Great Piitain ; -tl^at of Sturtli in Ireland ; of Ombos in Egypt ;\)el]|^ane 
and Puzzuolo near Naples ; the caverns of Moun^ Pilate in SwitzoflamU 
that of the Sorcerers in the Covennes; of Saussenborg near BusliF; the 
cavern of the Dragons in Darmstadt; the Labyrinth in Crete ;* and the 
grotto of Antiparos. ^ , 

Petrifiictimis and Fossil Remains .Petrifactions are organic bdOies,* 
which, instead of having mouldered away into earth, have preserved their 
' form, and being mixed with earthy particles, have in the course of time been 
changed into* stone. Petrifactions have been found of many different 
known and unknown species of quadrapeds, birds, amphibious anin^als, 
fishes, insects, and plants. These bodies were at first supposed fo bo 
Insus NaturtB, and Camerarius and some others were weak enough to 
consider them as her first essay of vegetable and animal organisation: as 
if that CreativeWisdorn, at whose wonkthe world and its inhabitants'^)rung 
into existence, might be necessitated to fashion a leaf or a bone previous 
to the <',reation of a plant or an animal I Wiser and better-infori^ied 
naturalists have demonstrated petrified bodies to be the genuiire relics of 
organic matter. When the form of a body merely has been h;ft indenteil 
upon the suiface of a stone, it is called an impression. Wa most com¬ 
monly meet with impressions, especially of ferns, among slate-stone. Tlie 
parts of vegetal)les, and their impressions, found in mountains of a 
schistous, or even sometimes of a calcareous nature, are chiefly of plants 
now existing between the tropics, which could neitfier have grown in the 
latitudes of England and France, in which they are dug up, m>i have been * 
carried and <icposited there by any of the acting forces under the present 
constitution of nature. Petrifactions are sometimes calcinaced and brittle, 
sometimes hard and solid as stone itself; the former are found in alluvium, 
in which too we find many vegetable remaias, tbe organization of which 
still subsists though their substance has suffered a change in colom', smell, 
or consistence; the latter ai’e usually discovered in the more solid parts 
of the floetz formations. The more solid petrifactions ciinsist chiefly of 
extinct species of snails and marine animals ; and it is reraai'kanle that, 
as in the case of plants, the petrifactions of the known species of animsils 
ar» frequently found in regions in which, according to their present 
habits, they could no longer exist. Thus tlqj remains^of the animals of 
the torrid zone have been discovered in the highest Nortlr; Imt are never 
met with in the warmer regions. Petrifactions and fossil remains are 
more common in some places than in others but there are few districts 
in which they have not been discovered. Oys^ter-sbells have been fqpnd 
in the Andes at an elevation of 14,120, and ammonites in thevHimalayH, 
at an elevation of 16,000 feet above the level of the sea, and impressions 
of ferns and agatized wood, in the coal-^its of England, 2(1P0 feet below 
the same level. Amongst the remains of the animal kingdom, shells and 
zoophytes are the most abundant. Among these are purple oysters, 
echini, medusas, nautilites, chamites, and others.. In Q^ecce and in 
Spain we often travel over nothing but shells ; and in the neighbourliood 
of Touraine, in France, there exists a continuous bed of broken shells of 
about nine ancient square leagues in superficial extent, and at least 20 
feet iif thickness- Next to the testaceous kinds of sea-animals, fishes are 
the most frequent. Different kinds of fossil tortoises have been discovered 
in Europe. A beautiful fossil of the sea-turtle, weighing 180 pounds, 
was recently discovci'ed in a mass of ferruginous limestone in the Stone 
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Rul^ off Alarwicli. The coppery schist of Tfiuringia funffshes sppci- 
inensiif ^ssil lizards, and they are found at Elsten in England, imbedded 
ki *1111 clay. Petrifactions and impressions of birds aie less common, 
and V%i ip general only incrustations of calcareous tufa of the last age of 

* geological revolutions; but at Auvergne there have been recently dis¬ 
covered aggs perfectly^ preserved, and skeletons of birds, in a deposite 
*whidh is the oldest in the order of time. IBesides these petrifactions, 
the bones, tbetb, and even whole skeletons of large animals, such as 
whales, elephants, and rhinoceroses, have been discovered in Germany 
and on the banks of Siberian rivers. The mammoth is an (Actinct species 
of ijlie elephant, differing from the two living species—the African and 
Indian. The remains of this animal have been foiuid in Europe, 
but Chiefly in Siberia. The mastodon, an animal nearly similar in 
appearance^ and bulk to the Indian elephant, has left its rmnains upon 
both continents. A recent number of the JBoston Joumttl of Philo¬ 
sophy gives an account of the discovery of some fossil remains, ib 
lowb prairie grounds, between Plaquemiues and the lakes, which from 
their enormous size, would almost render credible the stories by Father 
Kircher and Pontoppidon, of tlie Kraken and Norway sej;-snake. If 
the monster to which these bones belonged were of the Balaciia species, 
its length could not be less thai' 250 feet. Mr. lJullock, in his Travels, 
relates, that he saw near New Orleans, what ar** believed to bt* the 
remains t)!’ a stupendous crocodile, and which are likely to prove so, inti¬ 
mating thi' former existence of a lizard at least 150 feet long; for he 

"ineiusured the right side of the un«ler jaw, which he found to he 21 feet 
along the 4-urve, and 4 feet 0 inches wide ; the others consisted of numer¬ 
ous vert»‘bra‘, rihr., femoral bones, and tois, all corresponding in size to 

• the jaws ; there were also some teeth ; these, however, were not of pro¬ 
portionate magnitude. These remains were discovei'cd a short liim* since 
in a swamp near Po’l; Philip ; and the other parts of the mighty skehiton 
are, it is said, in tlie same part of the swamp. It wonhl occupy far more 
space than we «au afford to describe the various aniinals of which fossil 
specimens have been found, or the inexplicable circumstances under which 
they^resont themselves to ns. Petrified and perfectly preserved shells 
are Often seen close by the side of others which are calcined and wast%d. 
Here we discover •great bedg of shells regularly deposited and without 
any foreign substances amongst thegn ; there they are jumbled together 
with fragments of sand, clay, granite, and other substances. In Italy we 
find petrified fishes, whose Ijiving species is now found only in the seas 
around Otaheite ; the petrified shells of England ai’e only inhabited by 
thi! living animals on the coasts of Florida. In one place we discover the 
remains of one single species of animal, in another we find the bones of 
4‘lephants and horses, beavers and«dogs, cats and mice, panthers and deer, 
huddled and blended together without order or distinction. Fossil 
hnman bones have lately been discovered in the caves of Durfort and 
Kosritz. Thejbrmer y* department of La Garde, in France, .SOO feet 
abov^ sea-level, and the latter in Saxony. In the former the animal 
remains are human bones alone ; whilst in the latter they arc mingled 
with those of other animals, both extinct and existing." 

* 

* “ It is ctflrioiis to observe,” says a writer in the 18th volume of the Edinbvrgh Rmiiw, 
« how •Jiflerent an impression the same natural appearances have made on the human 
mind in different stiites of its improvement. A phenomenon which, in one age, has 
excited the greatest terror, has, iu another, been an object of calm and deliberate 
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Spring 5 r\ Au innumerable multitude of greater and sma^r stt'eams 
intereect the laud-surface of thg globe, which is also spotted wilh 1 Aes of 
rarious dimensions and at different elevations above the level of the k( 4. AH 
lakes and rivers have their sources in springs, which by the well^^ifown 
law of gravity, must always lie higher than the waters which llovv from 
them. Springs which flow perpetually, and without any sensib^ diminu¬ 
tion or increase of their waters, are called perennu^ ; such as run'only* 
for a time, and at certain seasons of the year, are called periddical. sjirings 
The latter are very common in Switzerland, and are supposetl to be pro¬ 
duced by partial overflowings of water from the caves or natural cisterns 
in the interior of the mountains, which, when filled, throw *011 the super¬ 
fluous water. Some springs are called intermitting, because they flow, 
and then stop and flow, and stop again. Several springs exist in Iceland, 
from which the waiter flows only in sudden gushes; a phenomenon 
probably caused by the action of subterraneous vapours. There are also 
Teciprocating springs, whose waters rise and fall, or flow and ebb, at 
regular intervals. TJie spring of Fonsanche, in Languedoc, flows oxery 
day for above seven hours, and then stops for nearly five: rising each 
day fifty minutes later than the preceding day. The Bulhnbom, a fresh 
water s[)ring in Westphalia, rises with a great noise. 'Ihere is another 
at Colmars, in Provence, whiidi stops every seven minutes. This spring 
was attected by the great earthquake which destropd Lisbon in IT.'io, 
and changed into a perennial fountain ; but in 1703 it began again to stop 
at intervals. One of the most nnnarkable fountains of ancient times, was 
one of which Herodotus and Diodorus isiculns have traiisinittcnl an 
account. It was called ‘ The Fountain of the Sun,’ and was situated 
near the Temple of Jupiter-Ammon, At the dawn of flay, this fountain 
was warm ; as the day advanced, it became progi'essivcly cool; at noon 
it was at the extremity of cold; at which time the Ammonians made use 


observation; and tlie things which have at one time Ird to the most extravagant 
iictioii, have, at another, only served to define the boundaries ofghnowliMlge. llic 
same comet whieli, I'rom the age ot Julius t aesav, had three tiiries sjiread terror aud 
dismay through the nations of tlie earth, appeared aJbitrfA time, in the age ol Newton, 
to instruct mankind, and to exemplify the universality of the laws whieh that^reat 
interpreter of nature had discovered. Tlie same fossil remains, which, to St. Angus- 
tifle or Kirclier, seemed to prove the former existence of giants of the human speries, 
were found, by I’allas and Cuvier, to ascertain thtv nature an# ehauieter of certain 
genera and species of quadrupeds which hay. now entirely ilTsappeared. From ayery 
early pei'iod, indeed, sueh bones have alforifed a measure of the erediility, not ol tlie 
vulgar only, but of the philosophers. Theophrastus, one of the aiieii-nts who liad most 
devoted himself to the study of nature, believed, as I’liny tells us, that brines were a 
sort of mineral production that originated and grew in the earth. St. Ani:iislii\esiij'8, 
that he found, on the sea-shore near Utica, a fossil human tooth, whicdi was iiTliiiii- 
dred times the size of the tooth of any person living, riiny says, that* by an prth- 
quake in Crete, a part of a mountain was opened, wliieh discovereil a hkeleton sixteen 
cubits, or twenty-ftur fei't long, supposed to be that of Orion. At a much^ later 
period, Klrcher tells us of a skeleton dug up near Uome, which, Hy an iiiscription 
attached to it, was known to be that of Pallas, (slain by Turum,) and was higlier 
than the walls of the city. 'I’he same author tells os, that another skeleton was found 
near Palermo, that must have belonged to a man four hiinilred feet high, and who 
therefore could be no oilier than one of the Ci/dops, most paobiihly Wblyplieiniis him¬ 
self. The same author has given the measures of several other colossal mei^aiid 
exhibits them in anengravingadaptedtoascale, and placed in order, from the common 
size up to that of the giant last mentioned. 'J’hc belief in men of such enormous stature, 
no doubt arose from the appearance of bones of elephants, and other large animals 
found Cn the earth. When we consider, that the credulity and mismterpretalioii that 
are here so striking, are not the errors of the weak and illiterate, h“*/»f of talents 
and learning,—the best instrue.ted by reading, conversation, and foreign travel, of any 
in the ages in which they lived,—wis cannot help being struck with the difl^rence 
between the criterion of truth as raceired in those ages and in the present time.” 
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of it'lto WItcr their gardens and shrubberies. *At the setting of the sun, 
it hefanre again warm ; and continued to increase as^ the evening pro- 
ccedfd, until midnigl^, when it reached the extremity of heat; as the 
inorn4ig, advanced, it grew progressively cold. There was a fountain 
also equally curious in the Forest of Dodona. It is said to have had the 
power of lighting torch; at noon it was dry; at midnight full ; from 
' which time it decreased till the succeeding noon. Cashmere is said to 
abound. in Yountains, which the natives call miraculous. Pliny the 
Younger describes one near the Larian lake, which increased and 
decreased three times every day. The ancients were ndver weary of 
attributing peculiar properties to fountains. Tliat of Arethusa was 
supp*osed to liavH the power of forming youth to beauty; and that of 
Coloflhon, of enabling the priest of the Clarian Apollo to foretel future 
events. Of medicinal and (Ictrimeiital fountains, have many instances, 
vouclu'd by writeis, modern as w«ll as ancient. Philustratus mentions 
one that occasioned the leprosy ; Vitruvius speaks of another near Zuma, 
in •Snniidia, that gave unwonted loudness to the voice. We read of some 
that caused immediate death, some the loss of memory, and others that 
icstoreil it. Many of them havo doubtlcs" a fabulous origin, yet it would 
be too presuming to doubt tlie absolute possibility of their existence. 
Pliny speaks of two fountains, one in Judea, the other in ALthiopia, wliich, 
being impregnatiul with sulphur, had the property of oil in respect to 
1)mning. 'I'he same property is given to a river in Cilicia, and a foun¬ 
tain near Carthage, by Vitruvius. Herodotus relates that, in the country 
ol' the Atlantes in Africa, was a hill of salt, on the summit of wliich 
bubbled a spring of fresh water. At Guilford, in Connecticut, is a 
fountain, the water of whicli will evaporate, if corked in a bottle ever so 
strictly. Some writers nuMition one rising in Mount Soracte, the watiTs 
of which boiled at the rising of the sun. In Gi’cenlaml, most of the 
springs and fountains rise and fall with the ti<le. Many in Spain, in 
Fiigland, and in have similar periodical retums; and under the 

rocks of Giggluswick, in the West Riding of Yorkshire, there is a well 
that ebbs and flows several times in the course of an hour. When the 
weather is vei|y wet, or very dry, it ceases to flow. 

The purity of springs depends nptni the nature and extent of the 
strata throu.^h which they pass. The purest and most limpid waters 
Jiave their sources genoraRy at a considerable elevation, and their specific- 
Aveight is nearly equal to that of rain-water. The couniion spring-water 
is usually more or loss impregnated wnth mineral and earthy matters, 
part^nlarly with gypsum, lime, and saline particles. Those containing a 
sensible pitiportion of gaseous or mineral pai’ticles, are called mineral 
springs. • They liave been divided into four classes : yii!. acidiflons 
waters, or such as are combined with carbonic acid gas, or fixed air; 2ff, 
saline, or such as contain a notable proportion of one or mure alkaline or 
eartliy salts ; 3f/, salphnreous or lupatic, that is, such as are impregnated 
with sulphurfttted hydrogen gas ; and 4///, martial or chnlyheate waters, 
eontnining salts of iron. 

Tlie temperature of springs, both common and mineral, is in general 
subject to the general causes which regulate tlin heat of the earth ; 
and when the body of water is considerable, and proceeds ifom a 
great depth, the temperature of the spring correspontls with tlie mean 
annual temperature of the place of observation. Rut from this uni¬ 
formity of temperature, many springs exhibit very great deviations, and 
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some*eveii reach the temperature of boiling water. The hot ’^‘■prings of 

• La Trinchera, situated three leagues from Valencia, form a rivulfit ufliich, 
in seasons of the greatest drought, is 2 feet deep, apd 18 feet wide, jrhi'ir 
temperature is 90.3 centigratie, or 195® of Fahrenheit; hut that fit the 
springs of Urijino, in Japan, is 212° of Fahrenheit. Eggs place'd in the 
Trinchera springs are boiled in four minutes. At thp distance of 40 feet 
from them, are other springs entirely cohl. Rocks are frequently forhied' 
by ilepositions from the waters of hot springs. The well-known hot 

• springs of San Philippo, in Tuscany, have foimed a hill of calcai’cous tufa, 
in many places as compact and hard as limestone. The ancient temples, 
and the gorgeous palaces and churches of Rome, and indeecf the whole of 
the streets and squares of the former Mistress of the world, are built of 
c'oncretionary masses, which, according to Professor Jamieson, have been 
deposited by springs. Many cold, or common perennial sprigs, throw 
out great quantities of calcareous matter, of which we have an <;xample 
at Starlyburn in Fifeshire. 

Various have been the ('pinions of pliilosophei's concerning fhe origin 
of springs; but those which deserve most notice arc the three following: 
Ix^, That the sea-water is conveyed through subterraneous ducts, or 
canals, to the places where the springs flow out of the earth; but as it is 
impossible that the water should be thus conveyed to the to]>s of moun¬ 
tains, since it cannot rise higher than the surface, some have had recours(‘ 
to subterraneous heats, by which being rarefied, it is supposed to asc(‘nd 
in vapours through the bowels of the mountains. '2(1, Others, advance 
the capillary hypothesis, or suppose the water to rise from the depths of 
the sea, through porous parts of tlie earth; but they seem to lose sight of 
one principal property of this sort of attraction, for though the water rise 
to the top of the tube or sand, it will rise no higher, because it is oidy by 
the attraction of the parts above that the fluid rises. Therefore, tliougli 
the waters of the sea may be drawn into the substance of the earth by 
attraction, yet it can never b(! raised by this means into a cistern, or 
cavity, so as t() become the source of springs. The 3Sf hypothesis is 
that of the sagacious naturalist. Dr. Halley, who supposes the true 
sources of springs to b(‘ melted snow, rain-water, dew, anjl va[)ours Von- 
ddhsed. The Doctor found that cveiy ten square inches oi* the surface 
of the ocean yield a cubic inch of water in wiponr yei«day,,ev4'ry square 
mile 6,914' tons, and every square degfee, or G^S^ngfish miles, 33 millions 
of tons. Now, if we suppose the Mediterranean to be 40 degrees long, and 
4 broad, its surface will be 160 square Jeguees, from whence fhere Avill 
evaporate .5,280 millions of tons prjr day in the suimner-tirae. VUie ' 
Mediterranean receives water from nine great rivers, viz.* the Ebro, 
the Rhone, the Po, the Danube, tins Dniester, the Dnieper, flic Don, 
and the Nile; all the rest being small and their water nnconsid(‘rable. 
Let us suppose that each of these rivers convey ten times as much water' 
to the sea as the Thames—which yields daily 76,032,000 cubic feet= 
203 millions of tons; all the nine rivers will produce 1,827 millions of 
tons ; which is little more than one-third of the quantity evaporated each 
day from the sea. The prodigious quantity of water remaining, the 
Doctyjr allows to rains, which fall again into the seas, and for the uses of 
vegetation. As to tlie manner in which these waters are ^collected, 
HO as to form reservou’s for the different kinds of springs, it seems to be 
thus: The tops of mountains in gcmei-al abound with cavities, and sub¬ 
terraneous caverns formed by nature to serve as njservoii’s; and their 
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point?(l feammits rising into the clouds, attract the vapours of the jitmo'* 
ephei^;, which ai’c in consequence precipitated in water, and hy their 
gra^t^ easily penetrate through beds of sand and lighter earth, till they 
are stopped in their descent by more dense strata, as beds of clay, stone, 
&c., whiye they form a basin or cavern, and working a passage horizon- 
*tall]^, issue out at tSe sides of the mountains. 

Eivevs.'] <rho effusion of springs, and the flowings of melted ice, form 
little currents more or less gentle, whicli are termed rivulets. The union 
of two or more of these currents forms streams, which, following the decli¬ 
vity of the ground, unite most frequently before they reach the ocean in 
*one lai’go stream or rivci', wliicli conveys their collected waters to the 
sea. ' It is evident, that if the earth were a perfectly level surface, no 
river could exist; for when water flows in a curresit or stream, it does so 
in consequence of the end of the channel towards winch it is floating 
being lower than that from whith it proceeds. But the rapidity of a river 
do#s not always depend upon the degree of its declivity. Thus the 
Danube Is much more rapid than the Rhine, although the bed of the 
latter is much more inclined. This is owing to the greater volume of 
water. The Inii, which forms the main southern branch of the Danube, 
is a far more rapid stream than its rival, and rushes quite across the 
Danube at Passau. The reason is obvious. For, supposing the volumes 
*of both to be equal, or nearly so, the Inn has a slope of 6000 feet to tra- 
vei'se, anti the other only 1200 feet of slope to traverse previous to their 
union at Passau, the superior degree of tleclivity being as 5 to 1. The 
Danube is a very broad stream after passing through Hungary, being fully 
two miles broad at Giui^evo, and inierspersed with islets, and having 
very low banks, and cannot therefore be very rapid. It is where the 
channel is deep and narrow in proportion to its volume of water that a 
river is most rapid. Three things must concur to make a rapid river— 
the impetus with which the stream is propelled at the source; the great 
continuity of»slope ; and the quantity of water successively poured in on 
both sides, from slope's equally gi'oat. The most rapid known streams are 
tlnf Inn and Rhone, in FiUrope; the Pkitt and Missoiin, in North Ame¬ 
rica ; and the Whangho, in China. The comparative velocity of the great 
rivers of the g'l(4>e is not ;^et known, otherwise than by inference from 
casual observation, \olnvio of water, and degree of slope. When the fall 
of a river is s idden, and its course extremely quick, it forms what is 
called tr raj)id; and when it throws itself suddenly over a rock, it is 
cayed a fall or cataract. ^ * 

The stvength of a river depends upon the volume of water which it 
contairrs, and the rapidity with which it flows. In general, the streaming 
of a river is strongest in the middle of the current; the elevation of the 
water is also greater there than at the sides. But the water stands lowest 
in the middle at the mouth of rivers, because the water of the sea mixes 
with the sit^ijs of thg fresh water current. Some rivers, like the Danube, 
riwh with such force into the sea, that their waters are distinguishable 
for a considerable space from those of the ocean. It is only by a very 
large mouth, like that of the Elbe or the Plata, tliat rivers can quietly 
discharac their waters into the ocean. The river of the Amazon^exhibits 
a terrific spectacle twice a-day at its mouth, when the two tides of fresh 
and salt water meet each other. The quantity of water which some 
rivers discharge into the ocean is enormous. But until we know with 
l>recision the mean annual aveiuge of rain for every parallel of latitude, 
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or liaye obtained accurate soundings of the rivers, and by a train\)f annual 
experiments on eaHi, determinetl their rate of increase and decrnas(L and 
of accelerated and diminished velocity, it is not possible to obtuiji any 
positive results on this subject. 

The change whicli the action of rivers is constantly operating upon the 
districts tliruugh which they pass is considerable. 'Many of triem now 
flowing through large vallies, seem to have excavated these vallies by 
the silent action of their waters througli an unknown course of centuiies. 
Some, of them, such as the Elbe lusar Pirna, and the Hudson in America, 
have actually worn a channel for themselves in the solid rock ; but never 
could a river by its own force alone have opened for itself a pas(>dgti • 
through solnl rocks similar to those which border the Upper Rhitv. ^ it 
must at the first have found the outline of its coiirst* deeply marked out. 
Some rivers sink into tW earth, and run for a considerable distance under 
ground, (ireat inundations of rivers‘'are occasionally produced by the 
sudden melting of snow and ice. In the hotter zones, where heavy raiiis 
fall periodically, all rivers are subject to annual inundations. • 

Lnhcsi.~\ Those collections of waters surrounded on all sides by the 
lanrl, and having no visible connexion with the sea, nor any perceptible 
current, are called lakes. There are a vast number of lakes scattered 
over the surface of the earth ; but the largest belong to North America. 
They may be divided into four classes. 

The first class comprehends those which are not supplied by any river 
or brook, but givts origin to streams. These are doubtless fed by springs, 
which well up in the bed of the lake till they reach a level, when; they 
find an outlet. The largest rivers originate in lakes of this class, which, 
as they receive no stream, must necessarily in most cases be in elevated 
situations. 

Another class of lakes is very numerous, consisting of all such as 
receive and discharge streams of water. When a river encounters a large 
hollow in its course towards the ocean, it must necessarily^ fill this hasin 
to its own level, and thus form a lake, before it can pursue its course. 
I'hese lakes liave often springs of their own also, iiometimes several 
rivers empty their waters into a lake, which discharges ordy a single 
stream at the lowest point of the shore. In such casesj the river which 
proceeds from the lake usually receives the nhme of. the hugest of the 
streams which run into it. The largcsl lakes of this class are in North 
America. 

The above two classes of lakes are the mOst common. The pheno¬ 
mena of the other two classes are of more difficult explanatipn. T.lie 
most remarkable lake of the third class is the Caspian Sea, which rpceives 
the trilmtary waters of the Volga, amounting by the best calculations to 
518,400,000 of cubic feet per hour, besfOes several other s'tnninis; and 
that without any perceptible increase of bulk, though it has no visible 
outlet by which it can discharge its superfluous waters. Resides the 
(Caspian, and its neighbour the Aral lake, there are ’’several'^othor lakes 
of this class in the steppes of Asia, and the deserts of America; and the 
great ((uestion which they suggest is : What becomes of the waters 
which they are constantly receiving from their trihutaiy rivers, and from 
the ])rocrpitation of the atmosphere ? Some have asserted that this lake, 
and uth(‘rs exhibiting similar phenomena, stand in connexion with the sea 
by moans of subterranean canals. Rut this is cutting the Gordian knot, 
instead of loosing it, as no (wideucp ha-s yet been [>rodnced demonstrative 
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of tBb exibtence of such canals. Tooke has sugg^ated, that the true reason 
of th^ Caspian Sej^ remaining equally fulj, may perhaps he found Ih the 
iiu^ii,y of its bottom, yrhich consists, not of a thick slime, but of a shell- 
sand, fhe particles whereof touch but in few points, and consequently 
' form a porous bottom, through which the water may be filtered, and fall 
into the abyss beneqth. This solution of the diiliculty is not satisfactory; 
■but*it may be observed, that the mountains to the south of the Caspian 
are very spongy, and abound with springs, which proves either absorp¬ 
tion, or a very strong evaporation. Perhaps the latter principle is suffi- ^ 
cient to account for the phenomenon. In the valley of the Missouri, a cli- 
^mate as cold* as that of the Caspian, the evaporation is so great, that a 
table-spoonful of water jilaced on <leck was evaporated in a very short 
spaci? of time, and the ink-case had to be daily replenished with the 
flijid during a voyage of 1000 miles downwards *from Fort Mandan, in 
47° Lat. The evaporation on Uui river was so great, that though more 
than 20 rivers of large volume fell into the Missouri in that space, it was 
not sensibly enlarged. Now, the case is just the same with the Caspian 
Sea. 'J'flere is a continual tiuvolling, so to speak, of fluid from the sea 
to the mountains of Caucasus and Klboers, by way of the atmosphere, 
and from these In.'ighls again to the sea, by the rivers and torrents which 
wat(>r its slopes and traverse its sides. The y\ral Lake is not equal to 
J-lOth of the Caspian in square surface, although it receives two great 
rivers, the Oxus and the Jaxai'tes, whose waters, if united, would equal 
^ those of the Volga, and yet it is never increased. The same answer 
must he returned as in the case of the Caspian, that as much goes off by 
evaporation as is received from these rivem. The case is exactly the 
same with all lakes which receive rivers but send out none, as those of 
Maraugha and Van, in Koordistaun, of the Dead Sea in the Holy Laud, 
and the Lake of Zarang in Sigistaun. It seems to be an established fact, 
that the terrestrial surface is getting drier gradually, though impercep¬ 
tibly, perhaps. The Lakes of Maraugha, Zarang, and the Dead JSea, 
are sensibly diminishing, and the volume of the Volga is decreasing sen¬ 
sibly. The Lakes of Canada are said to increase and decrease for alter- 
nat<! periods qf so many years. 

The fourth class comprehends those lakes which neither receive yor 
throw off arry visible strearq of water. These lakes are in little distin¬ 
guishable from ordinary*punds, which enlarge or contract their dimen¬ 
sions accoriliiig to the state of the atmosphere. In this class we may 
include those collections of^ water called Jbis and marshes. These are 
oftqjv covered with a thin vegetation, which either rises from the muddy 
bottom of the lake, or forms a kind of floating net-work upon the surface. 

The depth of lakes is very various. Near Boleslaw in Bohemia, there 
is a lake of unfathomable d(‘pth,> which sometimes in winter omits blasts 
of wind sufficiently strong to raise up in the air pieces of ice several 
quintals in weight. Some lakes vary in depth from one foot to one hun¬ 
dred fathoms.^ Lake^Erie in North America is said to have been rising 
gradually for the last six years. Tlie water of some lakes is very pm’e 
and transparent; that of others turbid. Some are salt and brackish ; 
others sweet and fresh. Middle Asia possesses a great number of salt 
lakes, which acquire their saline particles from the suiTOunding soil.'^ Some ^ 

* “ There are several lakes on the. face of the earth which have no outlet towards 
the sea,—all the water which falls into them being again removed by evaporation 
alone,—and such lakes are never of fresh water, because every substance, which, from 
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inland lakes, such as Loch.Lumond, ai'e remarkable on accouift of ^heir 
^ frequ6nt violent ablations from unknown causes. Some lakes never 
freeze ; others in high latitudes, or those covered with*the shade of|hipX 
forests or high mountains, such as Loch Winnoch, remain covere^ i^ith 
perpetual ice. Saussure estimated the mean temperature of tfie Swiss 
lakes at 42’^. Such lakes as contain a large proportion of naphtha and 
sulphur, and such as have no visible outlet, give out hoxious exhalatifons, • 
which are highly prejudicial to organic beings, and the influence of which 
. is felt at a consideralile distance from their shores. 

Some lakes’exhibit the same phenomena as the intermittent springs, 
and doubtless from the same causes on a larger scale. There can be 
little doubt that deep lakes have frequently been converted by the a<*tion* 
of streams into extensive valleys. Thus the Spey is met by a barrter of 
red sandstone at Fochabers, which must have converted a very exten¬ 
sive tract of country behind into a lal^*. At the village of Rothes, it 'is 
met by a much higher barrier, which must have occasioned a re-stagnation 
all the way to Kenrara ; and the hollows seen on the rising grounds, to 
the west of this village, show that the river had formerly flowed! over the 
top of this barrier, and had frequently alteied its course before settling 
in the present channel. 

l^arthqiialtes.~\ Earthquakes, say’s Dr. Shaw, are unquestionably tlie 
most dreadful of the phenomena of Nature ; and ari; not conflned to 
those countries which, from the influence of climate, their vicinity to' 
volcanic mountains, or any oth(!r similar cause, have been considi;red as 
morn particularly subject to them. Their effects have <»fteii been felt in * 
the British Isles, although not in so extensive and calamitous a degi-ee. 
The most remarkable earthquakes of aiunent times are described by 
Pliny in his Natural History. Among the most extensive ami <lestruclive 
of these, was one by which thirteen cities in Asia Minor were swalh)we<l 
up in one night. Another Avhich succeeded, shook the greater part of 

Italy. But the most extraordinary one described by him, happened 

« 

the be^innint^ of time, rain could disNoIve in the regions around them, has necessarily 
been carried towards them by tlieir feeding streams, and there has remained. The 
great majority of lakes, however, being basins constantly running over at one '(tart 
towards the sea, although all originally salt, have in the course of tinfe become fifsh, 
hecaflse their only supply being directly from the clouds, or from rirers and springs 
fed by the clouds', is fresh, while what runs away fro^i them mu!». alwiws be carrying 
with'it a proportion of any substance dissolvwl in them., We'rhiis see Kow the face of 
the earth has been gradually washed to a state of purity and freslini'ss, iitting it for 
the uses of man ; and why the great ocean necessarily contains in solution all the 
substances that originally existed near the surface the earth, which svSiter could 
dissolve, namely, all the saline substiiriees. The city of Mexico stands in the cciUrcof 
one of the most magnificent plains on the face of the (Wth, 7000 feet above thc^wel 
of the sea, and surrounded by sublime ritlges of mountains, many of them snovv- 
capped. One side of the plain is a little lower than the other, and forms the bed of a 
lake, which is salt, for the reasons stated above; but the lake will not long he salt, 
for it now has an outlet. About 150 years ago an extraordinary incS-casc of the lake 
took place, and covered the pavements of the city; an artificiiil drain was then cut 
from the plain of Mexic.o to the lower country external to it, about sixty miles from 
the city. This soon freed the city from the water; but, by becoming every year 
deeper, from the wejiriiig effects of the stream, which hasvncver rtr.ised, it is still 
lowering the surface of the lake, is daily rendering the water less salt, and is t m- 
verting the vast salt mai'slies which formerly surrounded the city into fresh and fer¬ 
tile fields. The immense continent of Australasia, or New Holland, (larger than 
Kiiropc.) is supposed by some to have been formed at a different time from what is 
, «;:illed the old world, so different and peculiar are many of its animal and vegetable 
productions; and the idea of a later formation receives some countenanceufrom the 
immense tracts of marshy or imperfectly drained land which have been discovered in 
the interior, into which rivers flow, but seem not yet to liave worn down a sufficient 
outlet or discharging cliannel towards the ocean.”— ArnoU's Physics. 
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during tne consulate of Lucius Marcus and Sextus Julius, in the Roman 
province of Mutina. He relates, that two mountains felt po tremendous 
a shoc^, that they seemed to approach and retire with a most dreadful 
noise. 'Ih^ et the same time, and in the middle of the day, cast forth 
fire and smoke, to the dismay of the astonished spectators. By this 
shock, leveral towns were destroyed, and all the animals in their vicinity 
' killed. During^ the reign of Tnyan, the city of Antioch was, together 
with a great part of the adjacent country, destroyed by an earthquake; 
and about three hundred years alter, during the reign of Justinian, it 
was again destrtwed, with ^e loss of 40,000 of its inhabitants!! Lastly^ 
aftgr ai\ interval of sixty years, that ill-fated city was a third time over- 
whelmec^ with a loss of 60,000 souls. The earthquake which happened 
at Rhodes, upwards of 200 years before the Christian era, threw down 
the famous CoIoshils, together with the arsenal, and a* great part of the 
^walls of. the city. In the year 1182) the greater part of the cities of 
Syria and of the kingdom of Jerusalem were destroyed by a similar 
ratastfbphe and in 1594 the Italian writers describe an earthquake at 
Putioli, which occasioned the sea to retire 200 yards from its former 
bed. The great earthquake of 1755 extended over a tract of at least 
4,000,000 of square miles. It appears to have originated beneath the 
Atlantic Ocean, the waves of which received almost as violent a concus- 
siog as the land. Its effects were even extended to the waters in many 
places where the shocks were not perceptible. It pervaded the greater 
portions of the continents of Europe, Africa, and America; but its 
extreme violence was exercised on the south-western parts of the former. 
Lisbon, the Portuguese capital, had already suffered greatly from an 
earthquake in 1531; and, since the calamity about to be described, has had 
tliree such visitations, in 1761, 1765, and 1772, which were not however 
attended by equally disastrous consequences. In the present instance, it 
had been remarked, that, since the commencement of the year 1750, less 
rmn Jbad fallen than had been known in the memory of the oldest of 
their inhabitants, dnless during the spring preceding the calamitous event. 
The summer had been unusually cool, and the weather fine and clear for 
the last forty da^s. At length, on the Ist of November, about forty 
«>Hiinutes past nine in the morning, a most violent shock of an earthquake* 
was felt; its dqratioii ^id not exceed six seconds ; but so powerful was 
|he concussion, that it ovefthrew ev«y church and convent in the city, 
together with the royal palace and the magnificent opera-house adjoining 
to it; in short, not any building of consequence escaped. About one- 
fourth ^^f the dwelling-houses were thrown down; and, at a moderate 
computation, !30,000 individuals perished. Between the 1st and 8th 
of November, twenty-two shocks were reckoned. This earthquake was 
also felt at Oporto, Cadiz, and other parts of Europe, and equally severe 
in Africa. A great part of the city of Algiers was destroyed. In many 
places of Germany the effects of this ear^quake were very perceptible; 
but in Holland«the agitations were still more remarkable. The agita¬ 
tion 9f the waters was also perceived in various parts of Great Britain 
and Ireland. At sea, the shocks of this earthquake were felt moat 
violently. Among other catastrophes, the captain of the Nancy frigate, 
off St. Luqgr, felt his ship so violently shaken, that he thought she liad 
struck the ground, but on heaving the lead, found she was in a great 
depth of water. The earthquakes in Sicily and the two Calabrias began 
on the 5th of February 1783, and continued until the latter end of the 
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May following; doing ‘infinite damage, and exhibiting at Messina, in the 
pints of Sicily nearest to the •continent, and in tlie two Calabrias, a variety 
of phenomena. The earth was in a constant tremor, and its ipotions 
were various, being either vertical or whirling round,—^horizoirtat or oscil¬ 
latory, that is, by pulsations or beatings from the bottom upwards. 
There were many openings, or cracks in the earth; and sev^l hills had 
been lowered, while others were quite level. In the plains, the chasms 
were so deep that many roads were rendered impassable. Huge moun¬ 
tains were severed, and portions of them driven into the valleys, whicli 
Avere thusfilled up. Tlie total amount of the mortality occasioned by 
these earthquakes in Sicily and the two Calabrias, was, agreeably •to the 
official returns, 32,307 ; but Sir William Hamilton thought it still^greater, 
and carries his estimation to 40,000, including foreigners. The shocks 
felt since the commencement of these formidable earthquaf‘:e8 amounted 
to several hundreds ; and among ffie most violent may be reckoni'd the 
one which happened on the 28th of March. It affected most of the 
higher parts of Upper Calabria, and the inferior part of Loakcc Cafabria, 
being equally tremendous with the first. Indeed these shocks were tin; 
only ones sensibly felt in the capital, Naples. With relation to the 
former, two singular phenomena are recorded. At a distance of about 
three miles from the ruined city of Oppido, in Upper Calabria, was a 
hill, having a sandy and clayey soil, nearly 400 feet in height, and nea"ly 
900 feet in circumference at its base. This hill is said to have been carried 
to the distance of about four miles from the spot where it stood, into a 
plain called Campo de Bassano. At the same time, the hill on which the 
city of Oppido stood, and which extended about three miles, divided 
into two parts, being situated between two rivers, its ruins filled up the 
valley, and stopped their coarse, forming two large lakes, which augmented 
daily. By the earthquake experienced in Chili in 1822, a great line of 
(x>a8t is stated to have been lifted permanently up to the height of several 
feet above its former level; and it deserves remark, that though earth¬ 
quakes are sometimes felt in the interior of countries, tfieir most terrible 
effects occur chiefly along the coast. On the 2d March, 182.5, the 
city of Algiers was visited with a tremendous earthquake, which 
destroyed at least 10,000 human beings. It is worthy of remark, thai, 
the same phenomena which generally precedes the eruption of Etna and 
Vesuvius, occurred at Bluda, on thfe occasion; namely, all the wells and 
fountains in the neighbourhood became perfectly di‘y. The. barometer 
had fallen gradually for some days before the earthquake; and the 
thermometer rose suddenly from 58 to 62|- degrees on tlie day it happened. 


CHAP. IL— OF THE SEA. 

The sea is one of the most important objects of Physical Geography; 
and seems not less necessary to the existence of*man Intnsclf, than the 
solid earth upon which he treads. It absorbs and decomposes the noxious 
particles of the atmosphere; and if it were dried up, the earth would 
become as arid and unfruitful as a desert. Its Ararious basins—which, with 
the Exception of the Caspian, all stand in connexion with eaoh other— 
facilitate the transactions of confmerce, and the intercourse of nations; 
and its productions form a valtiable branch of industry in every maritime 
country. 
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Depth, and Ijeoel.'\ The bed or basin of the ocean, b^ing onl^ a 
continuation of the land, exhibits the same.inequalities of surface which 
cdnfjjLents present.* Were the sea dried up, it would present a scene of 
mountains valleys, rocks, and plains, covered in some instances with their 
' own peculiar vegetation, and the abode of various species of animals. 
The depth of the sga varies greatly in different places. The greatest 
deptlT ever measured was that ascertained by Mr. Scoresby, the captain 
of a Greenland whaler, who sunk a very heavy lead in the Greenland Sea, 
to the depth of nearly 4,700 feet, without finding ground. Our instru-. 
ments are too weak or imperfect to ascertain greater depths; but it seems 
QToliable that hi no place does the sea exceed 30,000 feet in depth. La 
Place, in his Mechanique Celeste, has calculated the mean depth of the 
sea to^ie 4 leagues from those oscillations of the ocean which involve in 
their expre^ion the rotation of the earth, and which are affected by the 
ilepth.of the saline fluid. Where the coast is bold and rocky, we some¬ 
times find an unfathomable sea close to the steepest rocks; but where the 
shoaes decline gradiAlly towards the sea, the depth of the sea usually 
decreases as we approach them. According to the laws of gravita¬ 
tion, by which in all connected bodies of water, the higher parts 
must flow towards the lower, till they attain the same level, the 
level of the ocean is, generally speaking, the same everywhere. 
The only exception to this position may perhaps be found in gulfs 
and inland seas, which have only a slight communication with the 
^ ocean. In general, small portions of sea, open only to the east, have a 
liigher level on account of the accumulation of the waters being driven 
into these gulfs, as into an alley without an outlet, by that general 
movement of the sea from E. to W., of which we shall hereafter speak. 

* “ There is, perhaps,” says Arnot, in his valuable Elements of Physics, 

“ nothing which illustrates in a more striking manner the exact accordance 
of nature’s phenomena with the few general expressions or laws which 
describe them all, than the perfect level of the ocean as a liquid surface. 
The sea never fises or falls in any place, even one inch, but in obedience 
to fixed laws, and therefore changes may generally be foreseen and allowed 
for. * For inst§nce, the eastern trade-winds and other causes force the 
water of the ocean towards the African coast, so as to keep the Red Sea 
about twenty^ feet «bove the general ocean-level; and the Mediterranean 
^ Sea is a little below lhat level, because the evaporation from it is greater 
than the supply of its rivers, causing it to receive an additional supply 
from the Strait of Gibraltar ;,but in all such cases the effect is as constant 
as the disturbing cause, and therefore can be calculated upon with confi- 
denc.e. W«re it not for this perfect exactness, in what a precarious state 
would the inhabitants exist on the sea-shores, and the banks of low rivers. 
Few of the inhabitants of London, perhaps, reflect, when standing close 
by the side of their noble river, and gassing on the rapid flood-tide 
pouiing inland through the bridges, that although sixty miles from the 
sea, they aro^^placed, as low as persons sailing upon its face, where 
peihaps at the time there may be tossing waves, covered with wrecks and 
the drowning. The horrible destruction that would follow any altera¬ 
tion in the level of the ocean may be judged of by the effects of occa¬ 
sional floods, produced by rains and melting snow in the intefior of 
* • 

* In the second volume of the Transactions of the Wernerian Natural History Society, 
we obrerve a very interesting map of the bed of the German Ocean by Mr. Stevenson. 
Tills is the only map of the kind we have yet seen. 
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countries*, or bjr these combined with winds and high tides on ther coast. 
The flood at St. Petersburg* in 1825, was dreadful* in which strong 
westerly winds* had retarded the flow of the tNeva so much tbft the 
water rose forty feet (the height of an ordinary house) abow its usual 
mark, covered dl the low parts of the town, and destroyed thousands of 
human beings. In Holland, which is a low flat, formed chiefly by the 
mud and sand brought down by the Rhine and neighbouring rivers, much 
of the country is below the level of the common spring-tides, and is 
only protected from daily inundations by artificial dikes or ramparts of 
great strength. What awful uncertainty would hang over the existence 
of the Dutch if the level of the sea were subject to chsftige : fo^ whije 
we know the water of the ocean to be seventeen miles higher at the 
equator than at the poles, owing to the centrifugal force of the earth’s 
rotation ; were the level, as now established, from any caus^ to be sud¬ 
denly changed but ten feet, millions of human beings would he the 
victims. Where inundation is regularly periodical, as in the Nile, the 
hurtful effects can be guarded against, and it mayOeven h'^cqmc u&eful, 
by fertilizing the soil. Tracts of land in contact with rivers, and of an 
elevation between the levels of ebb and flood-tide, may be kept con¬ 
stantly covered with water, by surrounding them with dikes* and open¬ 
ing the sluices at high water only; or they may be kept constantly 
drained, by opening the sluices only at low water. A vast extent ^^f 
rice-fields near the mouths of rivers in India and China are managed in 
this way* the admission or exclusion of water being regulated by the s^e 
of the rice-plant. 

Coltmr.'^ The colour of the ocean is generally of a deep bluish green, 
particularly in the deeper seas; as the depth diminishes towards the 
coasts, the water assumes a lighter shade. TTiis apparent colour of the 
sea may be explained upon the same principle as that of the azure blue 
of the atmosphere. Both fluids are colourless when in a glass; the air 
reflects chiefly the most refrangible rays of light, viz. the violet, indigo, 
and blue* and therefore usually appears of an azure colour* the result of 
a mixture of these.: but the sea, from its density and depth, is able to 
reflect not only many blue and violet, but also some of ^he less refran¬ 
gible rays- in sufficient proportion to compose a greenish blue. 'The, 
other shades in the colour of sea-water depend ou illqsory or local 
causes. The green and yellow shades of ^e sea arise from marine 
plants; a distinct shade is often communicated to its surface by fhe 
presence of myriads of minute .'usects: an(l in shallow wate^* the light 
reflected from the sand at the bottom often gives a reddish hue to the 
surface.^ In the West Indies* where 

( 

“ The floor is of sand like the mountain-driilt; 

And the pearl-shells spangle the flinty snow,” ’- 

the waters of the ocean are often so beautifully transparent* as to exhibit 
the minutest object they contmn or cover at the depth of several fathoms. 
In the Gulf of Guinea the sea is white; ana arounSi the Ma{dive 
islands it is black. 

* Experiments were made during the voyage of the CoquUle, to ascertain at what 
depthfn the sea an apparatus became iuTisibfe, composed of a plank two feet pi diameter, 
painted white,.and weighted, so that on4eacending it should always remain horizontal. 
The results varied much. At OfMe, in the Island of Waigon, on the 18th of &ii- 
tember, the disc disappeared at the depth of 59 feet—the weather cidm and cloudy; 
on the 14th the sky being dear, it disappeared at the depth of 75.8 foot. At Fort 
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Phoqthorescence.'] A very curious and magnificent spectacle often pre¬ 
sented at night by the luminous appearance of the sea,—a phenomenon 
whioh seamen.generally regard as the precursor of blowing weather. It 
is of illo^ frequent occurrence in summer and autumn. Forster dis¬ 
tinguishes three species of marine phosphorescence- The first is generally 
seen^Iose to a ship when suling before a fresh wind, and forms a tail of 
light in the '^ake of the ship ; at other times, during stormy weather, it 
spreads brer the whole surface of the sea, clothing it apparently in a 
sheet of fire. This species he ascribes to electricity. The second kind 
of marine phosphorescence, penetrates beneath the surface f and when a 
<iuaiuity of ^he illuminated water is put into a vessel, it retuns the 
brilliqpce as long as it is kept agitated, but loses it as soon as the agita¬ 
tion subsides. This species occurs during dead calms or in very hot 
weather, and seems to be a true phosphoric light, Emanating from parti¬ 
cles of putrid animal matter suspended in the water. The third species 
exceeds the two former in intensity of brilliance; and Forster having 
attentively examin some of the shining water, expresses his conviction 
|hat the appearance is occasioned by innumerable minute animals of a 
round shape, moving rapidly through the water in all directions, like so 
many luminous sparks. He imagines that these small gelatinous specks 
may be the young fry of certain species of some medusae or blubber. 
JM. Dagilet and M. Rigaud observed several times, and in different parts 
of the ocean, such luminous appearances attended by vast masses of 
different animalculse; and a few days after, the sea was covered near 
the coasts, with whole banks of small fish in innumerable multitudes, 
which they supposed had proceeded from the shining animalculse. But 
M. le Roi, after giving much attention to this phenomenon, concludes, that 
it is not occasioned by any shining insects, especially, as, after carefully 
examining with a microscope some of the luminous points, he found them 
to have no appearance of an animal; and he also found, that the mixture 
qf a little spirit of wine with water just drawn from the sea, would give 
the appearanijh of a great number of little sparks, which would continue 
visible longer than those in the ocean: the same effect was produced by 
all, the acids,* and various other liquids. 

>». Taste and Weigkt.'\ When the water of the ocean is subjected to 
chemical aqalysiff, i{ appeass to be a mixture of fresh water with muriatic 
acid, sulphuric acid, fix^ mineral alkali, magnesia, and sulphatcd lime. 
These ingredients are found in sea-water all over the globe, and very 
nearly in the same proportion to each other: differing only in the total 
amount of their saline contents. The taste of the ocean is salt and 
disagreeably bitter; but there is not such a large proportion of common 
salt present in it as in the water of brine-pits and salt-springs. The 
quantity of saline ingredients ^in the waters of the ocean varies from 
1-lOth to l-50th part. Mr. Kirwan makes the average quantity about 
l-28th. The quantity, however, varies, even in the same latitwle, 
during the rainiy and dry seasons, and according to the distance from 
Idhd and the mouths of great rivers. Near Walloe in Norway, where there 
is a salt-pit, it has been remarked that the sea-water taken at the 
surface contains l-24th of its weight of saline matt^ at the moment the 

• 

Jackson, on the ISth and ISth of February it was not visible at more than 98.S feet 
in 8 dead calm; the mean at New Zealand, in AprU, wasS.88 feet less; at the isle 
of Ascension, in January, under favourable circumstances, the extreme limits in 
eleven experiments were 88 and SB feet. 
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ice is detached, which extends thirty feet down; whilst the proportion 
at every other season is only ’l-SOth. Upon the coasts of Cumberland 
there is generally l-4.5th of salt in the water of'the sea, which is some¬ 
times reduced, by excessive rain, to l-50th. The temperaWrd*of the 
sea, as remarked by Varennius, will influence its degree of saltness, 
as heat in general favours the dissolution of saline matter ; but'the rea is 
salter at the Poles than at the Equator. The Dead Sea^or Lake As- 
phaltes, is the saltest accumulation of water on the face of the globe. 
Lavoisier found it to contain 44.4 per cent, of saline matter, of which 
6.25 parts were common salt, and 38.15 wero muriated li^e and muri- 
ated magnesia. A pound of the water of the Baltic contains 2 drachm^ 
of salt; and the same quantity between tlie Tropics nearly 2 ounces. 
Various theories have been advanced to account for the existence of 
such a quantity of salt in the water of the ocean. Some assert riie 
existence of vast mines of salt at its bottom. Halley and others* have 
supposed that the sea may have originally received ^ its saline particles 
from those existing on the surface of the earth, whim were dissolved and 
carried down to the ocean by the action of rivers and streams. The 
most probable solution of the matter is, that it is an essential and absolute 
quality impressed upon it from the creation of the world by the great 
Author of nature. Its presence, united to the action of the tides and 
waves, preserves the vast mass of waters from corruption, and at the sani?- 
time gives it a specific gravity sufficient to float the large bodies which 
move in it or upon its surface. According to Musschenbroeck, the spe¬ 
cific gravity of sea-water is to that of rain-water, as 103 to 100. The 
peculiarly bitter taste of sea-water is not easily accounted for. Some 
naturalists suppose it to be occasioned by the quantity of putrid animal 
aud vegetable matter^which it holds in solution; Marsigli attributes it 
to the presence of bitumen; Hales, to that of petroleum; Macquer and 
the modern chemists, to a distinct principle in its constitution. 

Tem,perature,'\ The temperature of the globe, in the same latitudes 
on both sides of the Equator, does not correspond; the southern hemi¬ 
sphere being much bolder than the northern. Ice dissolves*in the mo^nth 
of May at 80’’ N. Lat., but exists under 60° S. Lat. all the year, and ice- 
beigs are often found in 50° and 48° S. Lat. Saussure estimates the mean ' 
temperature of the sea at 53°. Some consider it a good, and* others, with 
more reason, a bad conductor of heat, dt has notTbeen satisfactorily ascer¬ 
tained to what depth the sun’s rays may penetrate the water of the ocean; 
the general opinion is, that the light does not reach beyond tlie depth of 45 
fathoms, but that the heat may penetrate a little farther. Peron invelnted 
an ingenious instrument, which he called a Thermo-barometer, for ascer¬ 
taining the temperature of the ocean, and which gave the following 
results. \st. The temperature of the Sba at the surface and shores is 
less at mid-day than that of the atmosphere in the shade; it is greater 
at midnight; and in the morning and evening the temperatures of the 
ocean and the atmosphere are in equilibrium. 2d. temperature 
increases as we approach islands or continents. 2d, Near the shores 
the temperature at the bottom of the ocean is generally less than that of 
the surface, aad thew cold increases with the depth. Henc« he concludes, 

, that th^' greatest depths of the sea may present masses of solid ice, ana¬ 
logous to those which crown the summits of the loftiest mountains. 
Humboldt diflPers totally in opinion as to the change of temperature in 
the water of the ocean on approaching the shore, which, he says, he has 
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always found 2 or 3 degrees colder than in the deep seas; and although 
in Baffin’s Bay, the Mediterranean, and the Tropical seas, the tempera- 
the sea dimini^cs with its ilepth; it is a remarkable fact, that 
in the% Arctic, or Greenland seas, the temperature increases with the 
depth. The greatest difference noticed by Captain Parry was a tem¬ 
perature d)f 6° above that of the upper strata of water at the depth of 
*246 fathoms; and Captain Sabine observed a difference of 7^° at the 
depth of* 680 fathoms. During violent storms the temperature of the 
sea is said to exceed that of the atmosphere; but all observations hitherto 
made show a range of temperature within the limits of and 68“ of 
Jfahi^enheit. 'In general wo may observe, that tlie temperature at sea 
does not equal that on shore in the same latitude. The immense plain 
of the* ocean opposes no obstacle to the free circulation of the air, neither 
does it re%ct the rays of the sun. The movements of the waves, tides, 
and currents, and the constant process of evaporation, keep the lower 
strata of air on the surface of the ocean in perpetual agitation, and con- 
secftiently prevent that accumulation of heat which t^es place at the 
surface of the land. 

Marine Icer\ It was long disputed .'imong the learned whether the 
waters of the ocean are capable of being congealed. Observation and 
experiment have now settled this question. At 50° we find ice forming 
^ndcr certain temperatures on the edges of the sea; at 60° N. Lat. 
the gulfs and interior seas are frozen over their whole surface during 
the winter-season; at 70° the sea appears almost covered with floating 
fields of ice and towards the 80th degree they become stationary, and 
wedged together so as to present the appearance of a continuous frozen 
plain. Marine ice is porous, incompact, and imperfectly diaphanous. 
It consists of specular shoots, or thin flakes, which detain within their 
interstices the stronger brine; and its granular spongy texture has the 
appearance of congealed syrup, or what the confectioners call water-ice^ 
Professor Leslie, in an ai'ticle on Polar Ice, in the 30th volume of the 
Edinlmrgh Rt.vieWf remarks, that “ to congeal sea-water of the ordinary 
saltness, or containing nearly l-30th part of its weight of saline matter, 
rcqtiires not qn extreme cold : this process taking effect about the 27th 
.degree on Fahrenheit’s scale, or only 5 degrees below the freezing point 
of fresh-wa^r, within the, Arctic circle, therefore, the surface of ^;he 
ocean being never much warmer, ijg, in the decline of the summer, soon 

* In tho southern hemisphere, in Lat. 74o, Captain Twecdale found an open sea. 

* 'Wie whale-fishers enuincrat* several varieties of the salt-water ice. A very wide 
expanse of it, they call a field 0 RnA one of smaller dimensions, a. floe. When a field is 
dissevered by a subaqueous or prouficl swell, it breaks into numerous pieces, seldom 
exceedinii forty or fifty yards iii diameter, which, taken collectively, are termed a 
pack. This pack again, when of a broad shape, is called a patch; and, when much 
elongated, a strmam. The packs of jee are crowded and heaped together by violent 
winds; but they again separate and spread asunder in calm weather. If a ship ran 
sail freely through the floating pieces of ice, it is called drift-ice and the ice itself is 
said to be loose or open. When, from the effect of abrasion, the larger blocks of ice 
arc crumbled inji^pinute fragments, this collection is called brash-ice. A portion of 
ic^rising above tho common level, is termed a hummock, being produced by the 
squeezing of one piece over another. These hummocks or protuberances break the 
nnitbrm sni'face of the ice, and give it a most diversified and fantastic appearance. 
They arc numerous in the heavy packs, and along the edges of ice-fields, reaching 
to the height of thirty feet. The term sludge is applied by the sailors to the soft and 
incohereat crystals which the frost forms when it first attacks the ruffled tairface of 
the Ofiean. As these increase, they have some effect, like oil, to still the secondary* 
waves; but they are prevented fi*om cx)alescing into a continuous sheet, by the agita> 
tion which still prevails; and they form sm;dl discs, rounded^ by continual attrition, 
and scarcely three inches in diameter, called pancakes. Sometimes these again unite 
into circular pieces, perhaps a foot thick, and many yards in circumference. 
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cooled down to the liiriit at which congelation commences. About the 
end'of July, or the beginning, of August, a sheet of ice in the space of 
a single night is formed, perhaps an inch thick. The frost now maii^tiiins 
ascendency, and shoots its increasing energy in all directions,,ti^ it has 
corered the whole extent of these seas with a solid vault to the depth of ' 
several feet. But, on the return of spring, the penetrating rays of the 
sun gradually melt or soften the icy floor, and^render its subsfance 
friable and easily disrupted. The first strong wiiliid creating a swell in 
the ocean, thus breaks up the vast continent into large fields, which are 
afterwards shevered into fragments by their mutual collision. This gene¬ 
rally happens early in the month of June; and a few weeks are comT 
monly sufficient to disperse and dissolve the floating ice. The sea is at 
last open, for a short and dubious interval, to the pursuits of the adven¬ 
turous mariner.'’ * 

I • 

Icebergs7\ Mr. Laing gives the ^following account of the floating 
masses of ice so frequently met with in the Arctic Sea:—These 
floating mountains of ice, to which Dutch navigators have given the name 
of icebergs (isshergs)^ and which are all of different magnitudes, are 
originally formed on land. The sun, even in those latitudes, has a con¬ 
siderable power in melting the snow on the mountains, which running 
down into the vallies, and s^ain congealing, segments frequently break 
off from the entire mass, and fall into the sea. The ice, of which these 
floating masses are composed, is of various colours. The original fres^ 
water ice is sometimes incrusted with that formed from the sea-water, 
and this again is covered with new ice formed of fallen snow. The 
different positions of the spectator relatively to the incidental rays of 
light varies likewise the seeming hue of the whole. In some parts it 
emulates the vividness of the emerald, and in others the most beautiful 
sapphire. When theTcebeig is totally composed of melted snow—which 
is sometimes but partially the case—the refraction of the solar rays is 
most beautiful; and the appearance of those floating mountains, on the 
side opposite the sun, presents such a blaze of light, intermingled with 
different glowing tints, as totally to baffle description.” Frost,” says the 
eloquent Pennant, sports with these icebergs, and gives th(|>m majesti6 as 
welj as other singular forms. Masses have been seen assuming the shape 
of a Qothic church, with arched windows qnd doors^ and ^all the rich 
drapery of that style, composed of w^at an Artbian tale would scarcely 
dare to relate, of crystal, of the richest sapphirine blue ; tables with one 
or more feet; and often flat-roofed temples, jjike those of Luxor on the 
Nile, supported by transparent columns of cerulean hue, float by the 
astonished spectator. I have not unfrequently seen floating'masses of 
ice which had evidently been formed of drifted snow, since theywanted 
the compactness and solidity of those formed by the melting, of the snow. 
Many of these contained trees, and (as there are no trees in Spitzbergen) 
must have been originally formed in the northern parts of Russia or 
America, and being carried by the rapid rivers of „thes|je countries into 
the ocean, had drifted into these latitudes. These trees have often the 
appearance of being burnt at the ends; and Olafsen mentions, that the 
violent friction which they frequently experience, occasionally sets them 
on fire} and exhibits the extraordinary phenomenon of flame and smoke 
issuing from this frozen ocean.” Mr. O’Reilly informs us, that on those 
immense masses there are sometimes found large lakes of fresh water 
formed by the action of the sun upon their summits, and from the snow 
with which they are generally covered. On days when the state of tlie 
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atmosphere is favourable to evaporation, these hergs are capped with a 
little /og, like a mountain-peak. Sometiuies the evaporation is so great 
as to Envelope the ice-isfand altogether, and render it invisible, at which 
time it il certain destruction for a ship to come to windward of it; for 
the tromondous chance is that she may come foul of it, a fate infinitely 
.worse 4lian*were the tessel to encounter a rock. Unless a favourable 
wind, or the providential set of tide, aid in. moving her from this formid¬ 
able associate, the sli^ is in immediate danger of Iieing buried beneath 
the ruins of the icy mountain, which are constantly tumbling from .a 
height above thp elevation of the mast, or the constant indraught against 
its^hal^ edges dasln's her to pieces. In this awful emergency, the men 
are active: in taking to their boats, without consideration of any thing but 
to save their lives. One half the vessels that are e\j;ry yeai' lost in the 
fisheries are ’owing to accidents of this kind, whence it is one of the 
•great concerns of the watch upon dbek to look out sharply for fear of 
falling in with ah iceberg. A violent wind often upsets such as become 
top-heavy fr#m the waves lessening tlieir bulk below. During the presence 
of a perpetual sun, the iiifiueuce of that luminai*y is t'xorcised witli extra¬ 
ordinary force upon the icy continent, and causes those irnmen. e masses 
to be rent asiiudc'r from the continent, whence they are precipitated into 
the sea, and commence tiicir progress to th«j southward. Carried thither 
byntlte tide-stream, and under the force of a strong wind, they move 
along usually at the rate of two miles an hour, sometimes impelling 
U'fore them fields of ice whole leagues in extent. In their way to the 
southward these hergs break with a similar report, and finally fall into 
suiall pieces, and form streams of ice, whiidi the sailore distinguish by 
Jheir glassy blue colour to contain fresh water, and from them often 
collect a quantity for snpjtly.” ^ 

Moti&n of the A'ca.] The sea is subject to various motions, arising 
from different causes. Even wdien unrutfled by the winds, it is agitated 
by the rotation of the earth, and the attraction of the moon and the 
sun. I'hese three causes produce a thveidold motion, viz. the motion of 
the troves, that of the cvrrenls, and that of the tides. The motions of 
the wg.vc.s are {wodiiced by the wdnds. When, from the impulse of the 
-^jd, the sea loses its equilibrium, an undulating motion is produced^ 
the part imuKuliat^ly, acted •upon by the wind rises above the one 
•succeeding it, which is th9n ]ir«'ssed down, and an elevation or wave of 
greater or less height is ju’oduced, but which, on account of its own 
weight, hinlis directly again, aiul thus pressing upon the part nearest to it, 
for C’CS It to rise. An alteAiate rising and falling of the water is thus 
produced, tRoiigh not, as some might suppose, an advancing motion 
towards any particular quarter. The agiiati«)n of the ocean during the 
most violent storm never reaches ti gi-eater depth than 15 fathoms. 

Tides."] The most woilderful and important motion of the sea is that 
of high and low tide, or that regular* ebb and flow of the sea which occur 
every day at a«Mrtaia interval. The sea rises to its greatest height in 
ahotA 6 hours, and remains stationary for about 6 minutes; after which 
it recedes for other G hc-nrs, arid having remained stationary at its lowest 
tide for a few minutes, begins to rise again. High and low title thus last 
six hours gltcniately; anti the total period of a flux and reflux of the sea 
being 12 hours and 50 minutes,—the tides return 50, or, according to 
sailors’ calculation, 48 minutes later each day. The earth, by its rotatory 
motion, successively presents to the moon, in the space of 24 hours, all 
its meridians, which consequently are found by turns, and at an interval 
• k 
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of 6 hours, sometimes under the moon, and sometimes at a distance of 
90 degrees fropi it; and high tide always happens two or three^ hours 
after the moon has passed the meridian of the ^ven place, above or below 
the horizon.® The tide is strongest at new or full moon. *.Iif the open 
sea, tlie water rises only from one to three feet; but in the narrower 
parts it rises from ten to fifty feet. In the Baltic and thfi Black 
there is no tide ; and almost none in the Mediterranean.®, The influence 
of the moon excited upon the mass of waters in the Atlantic, causes them 
to flow to the western coast, where Ireland presents a barrier, and divides 
the Atlontfc tide into two gi-eat streams. One flows round the north of 
Scotland, and sets in southward into the German Ocean with great lutjpidfty, 
where it encounters the southern tide along the English Channel, and 
hence the great swell about the Straits of Dover. The interiuption to 
the southern tide also occasions its greater slowness, so tliat*a second tide 
from the Atlantic, down the Geriifliii Ocean, meets it, and thns'we find* 
a strong swell about the Norc at the sjn-iiig-tides. 'J'hc connexion 
between the motion of the sea and the position of the mo«n was early 
observed by philosophers. Pythias, Pliny, Ptolemy, and Macrobius, men¬ 
tion the influence of the sun and moon upon the tides. Among the 
moderns, Galileo, Descartes, Kepler, Newton, and others, have offered 
hypotheses upon this subject; and the succeeding observations of Ber¬ 
noulli, Euler, and La Place, have proved that these oscillations of^he 
sea are of tliree kinds, viz. those which depen<l solely on the motion 
of the sun and moon in their respective orbits, and on the place of the 
moon’s nodes; those which depend principally on the rotation of the 
glob{!; and those which depend on an angle which is double the angular 
rotation of the earth. The first class vary periodically, but slowly, sq 
that they do not rei^rn in the same order till after a very long period of 
time. The second class return in the same order after the interval of a 
day nearly. The third class return after the interval of nearly half a 
day. Each of these classes of oscillations procee«l just as if the other 
two had no existence. * 

Currents.'^ Besides these motions of the ocean, there is anotl]pr not 
so easily accounted for. There is felt in the open sea Ixjtween the I'ro- 
pjes, and as far as the 30th degree of latitude, a constant motion fro.tii" 
E. to W., which manifests itself in the quiek saih’ag of vensels moving in 
that direction. Navigators, in ordet to go from Europe to America, are* 
obliged to descend to the latitude of the Canary islands, in order to 
catch the current which carries them with rapidity to the west. They 
observe the same rule in going from Amtfkica to Asia by the^Pacific 
Ocean. In the hot zones this jihonomenon may perhaps be^accounted 
for by the fact of the east wind blowing constantly in that region. 

inds which are uniform and permanent may produdfe, by protrusion, 
ciin’ents in the ocean in like manner permanent and uniform; but some 
naturalists attempt to explain this phenomenon upon the principle of 

* The earth in revolving upon its axis, cai'ries along with it, to the eastward^of the 
moon, the promontories or the most elevated particles of water ; these will still con¬ 
tinue, therefore, to rise by the action of the mottn; and although that action, already 
less direct, is diminishing in force every moment, yet it subsists and continues to combat 
with inertia and friction which retard the elevation. It is for this reason, that the 
elevation does not attain its maximum at the very moment of the muoft passing the 
meridian. The gi’eatest spring-tides, also, do not happen till the second or third day 
after the new or full moon; and a similar observation is to be made with respect to 
the neap-tides. 

• On the open shores of the Mediterranean, the elevation and greatest depression 
of the sea, is about two feet in calm weather. 
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the theory of the tides. The most celebrated of these currents is the 
Gu^‘itfeam, which rises 19 . the Gulf of Mexico, between Florida and the 
Bahama i|lapds, and sets in a bended and expanded flow north>easterly, 
aTong the coasts of North America, till it reaches Norway, whence repulsed 
by the Scamjinavian coasts, it turns N.W. towards Greenland. This 
cuiYent^s known by the beautiful blue colour of its waters. It is said 
that there exists a constant under-current of the sea from the poles to the 
equator, which llumford explains on the principle that water deprived 
of its heat by cold winds, descends to the bottom of the se^, where it 
immediately begins to spread out, and so flow towards the equator. 
This motion necessarily produces a current at the surface, in an opposite 
direction*; and the action of these currents, conjoined with that of the 
gulf-stream, i^ a powerful agent in cleai'ing the Nortl^ Sea of those accu¬ 
mulating fragments of ice which would otherwise choke it up. 

* W/iirfpooh.'} When two or severaf currents meet each other, or cross 
at angies, viohmt circular motions of the sea are produced, which attract 
every thing doming within their vortex, and whirling it round in decreas¬ 
ing gyrations, finally ingulf it in their bosoms. These motions of the 
sea are called whirlpools. Some natmnlists believe that they mark the 
situation of profound abysses in the bottom of the sea, into which the water 
precipitating itself produces this dangerous suction. Among the most 
ren^rkable whirlpools is that of Chalcis in the Euripus, near the coast of 
Qreece, whicli alternately absorbs and rejects the water seven times every 
twenty-four hours. Charybdis, near the Strait of Sicily, rejects and 
absorbs the water thrice in twenty-four hours. The largest known 
whirlpool is the Maelstrom in the Norwegian Sea, tlie circumference of 
Wiich exceeds 20 leagues. 


CHAP. HI.—OF THE ATMOSPHERE. 

The atmosphere^ or ‘ sphere of vapours,’ is that invisible elastic fluid 
which surrounds the earth to an unknown height, turning with it around 
its axil, and moving with it in its orbit around the sun. This fluid is 
.qggentlal to the existence of all animal and vegetable life. Without it no 
organixed being coi;jd exist, and there would be neither rain nor refresh¬ 
ing dews to moisten tlfie faqe of the ground; it decomposes the mephitic 
vapoiii's which are perpetually exhaling from the earth ; and is the giimd 
agent whioh, by tempering the extremes of heat and cold, renders 
every alime habitable to m:fh. Nature, indeed, and the constitution 
and principles of matter, would be totally changed if this fluid were 
wanting. •The knowledge of the component paids of the atmosphere is 
among the discoveries of the inodcrtis. The opinions of the earlier 
chemists are too vague to merit any particular notice. Boyle, however, 
an<l his contemporaries, put it beyond doubt that the atmosphere con¬ 
tains two distinct substances : viz. an elastic fluid, distinguished by the 
namt of air, the most rarefied and fluid of all known bodies, and water 
in the state of vapour. The constituent parts of the atmosphere arc, 


according to Dr. Murray: 

By Measure. 

By Weiglit. 

Nitrogen gas, or impure air, 

77.5 

75i55 

Oxygen gas, or pure air, 

21.0 

23.32 

Aqueous vapour, 

1.42 

1.03 

Carbonic acid gas, 

. 08 

.10 
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considerably less in North America, than in the corresponding latitudes 
of Eux^e ; particularly in, Virginia, where it never exceeds 1. 1. The 
range is inore considerable at tlie level of the sea than on mountains, and 
irr the sanfe degree of latitude, it is in the inverse ratio of the height of 
the place above the level of the sea. It is greater in winter than in 
suiHiner^ fo? instance^’ the mean at York, during the months from 
October to Mareh, inclusive, in the year 1774, was 1.42, and in the six 
Buimnor-inontha, 1.016. The more serene and settled the weather is, 
the higher the barometer ranges; calm weather, with a tendency to rain, 
depresses it; higji winds have a similar effect on it; and the greatest 
election occurs with easterly and northerly winds ; Imt the south wind 
producesau directly contrary effect. According to the Asiaiic Ufxcarches, 
it is always observed to be highest with N. and N.W. winds, and the 
reversS when'the S.E. prevails: it falls lupidly previous to violent 
♦empestrf, and is greatly agitated whilo*they continue.'^ 

Evrgjoratwn^ There is a perpetual development of invisible aeriform 
bodies, earr^wig on at all times from land and water, plants and animals, 
at the surface of our globe. I'liese ascend into the atinosplieie under 
the form of vapours and exhalations, and thus introduce into it a variety 
of foreign particles which greatly affect its salubrity and pIienomena.^‘“ 
This perpetual evaporation produces a coristaet series of attractive and 
repwisivo motions in the atmosphere, accompanied with absorption and 
exlialatioTi, composition and decomposition, some of the effects of which 
clfeniical processes are perceived by us in meteors and other aerial pheno¬ 
mena, though the greater part remain yet unknown to us. The greater 
part of these ascending particles are of an atiueous nature, and the waters 
mi the surface of the globe and all other bodies containing watery parti¬ 
cles, contribute to these vapours. 

Evaporation is not a process of solution in air, neither is it probable 
that the water is decomposed by it. It is the 8.11116 process in the great 
laboratory of nature, as in a small quantity of water placed over the fire. 
Vapour is formed and ililTused in all directions from its source, with a 
force jyoporlioned to the temperature of the water, and subject to the 
opposiug force of the vapour already in the air. Evaporation is conse¬ 
quently much stronger iu the torrid than in the cold regions ; but even 
the ice of the poles 'tarnot entirely clieck it. When we consider that 
i,014 tons are daily exhaledTvom a square mile of water, and about thirty- 
five cubic inches from every man, we may form some idea of the 
quantity of aqueous vapours ruspended in the air. So long as these 
’* <* 

’* In the siippiemont to the Jincychpicdia Jivitannica, Professor Leslie has proposed 
a theory of t‘ic depression of the barometer, in which he supposes that tlie wind, de¬ 
scribing a curve in passing over the. siuTucc of the globe, actjuires a centrifugal I'orec 
snlHcicnt to diniinis'i the pressure of the air on the earth’s Furfaee, and conseipiently 
to depress the barometer. Mr. Daiiiell, in his Mtteornlogical JCusm/x, has endeavoured 
to controvert this theory. A writer in Jamirsan’s Edinburgh Jovrmil I'rmarks th.at 
tlie curvilinear motion of the wind, describing a circle about the earth, in place of 
always lowering th't-Aaroincter, ought frequently to augment the pressure of the 
atmos^ere, because wien the wind is from tlie K., the diurnal motion round the 
earth's axis is lessened, and its centrifugal force weakened; and so the air will he at 
more liberty to gravitate or press freely on the earth’s surface, and conseijiieutly to 
raise the barometer. Westerly winds, on the roiitrary, by crossing with the diurnal 
nuttion, increase the centrifugal force and diminisli the pressure. Hence the reason 
why the bnrqmcter is commonly lower with westerly winds than easterly. * 

'* Thus azotic and carbonic gases are abundantly disengageil from many rocks and 
earths; and the air is impregnated with an immense quantity of vapours from nume¬ 
rous plants. The evaporation from the heUanthus annum, is 47 times greater than 
that iroiii an equal extent of the surface of the human body. 
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rapourA are held in a state of intimate union with the air, they do not 
affect its transparency, and are themselves inyisible. But as soyn as the 
air is fully saturated with them, and the vapours, which dc^ not cease to 
ascend, are not dissolved, or when these which have been already dissolved 
are by any cause again congregated, they then become visible on account 
of their opacity, and partly hover over the surfime of the earth as mists, 
and partly remain at a greater or less elevation in the atmosphere as 
clonds.^^ Even on Chimborazo, the loftiest mountain of the Andes, 
ihere are^always to be seen at an immense height, certain wliitish clouds 
resembling flakes of wool. These are called sheep, and their freight is 
estimated by Bouguer, at 25,000 feet. Mr. Dallon in his Meteorological 
Essays says, that by some careful observations he has found 'the small 
white streaks of fondunsed vapour which appear on the surface of the 
sky, to be from 3 to 5 miles above the earth’s surface; such’ clouds 
are the lightest shapes in which condensed vapour can appear, and it h£s 
been long supposed that the atmosphere becomes so rarefied at tb? height 
of 4 miles, that no clouds can be found in it or sustained by it. 

PrecijtitcUion.'] The air returns to the earth, in the form of aqueous 
meteors, and by precipitation, what it has raised from its surface by eva¬ 
poration. These meteoi's are dew, mist, rain, suow, and bail. 

Dew.~\ The dew is partly perhaps an evaporation from the plants, and 
partly a real precipitation from the atmosphere. It is seen in extreinely 
small and distinct globules, covering the surface of the ground with a 
trembling and brilliant lustre. As dew generally occurs when a cold 
night succeeds to a warm day, it is most plentiful in the warmer regions 
of the earth, and even in some countries compensates for the want of 
rain. According to Hales, 3.28 inches of dew annually fulls on the 
earth ; but Dalton asserts that the quantity is about 5 inches in the same 
period. In some regions it is extremely prejudicial to the health of man, 
and even to plants ; in others it is mild and beneficial. When dew falls 
upon bodies of a colder temperature, it instantly frceze|i, and forms what 
is called hoar frost. Mildew and honey dew arc not of atmospheric origin. 

Mists."^ Mists which are distinguished from clouds by nothing but 
their relative place in the atmosphere, are rare in the 'vV’ai'mer countries, 
•and increase towards the poles, in the neighbourhood of which flmy 
almost constantly occur. A certain degfee of coltf is nUcessaiy to their 
productio'n, and they either vanisMbefore a warm sun, or rise higher info 
the air as clouds. However mists are observed even during the day in 
the torrid zone. According to Sir H. Dhvy, land and water are cooled 
after sunset in a very dift'erent manner. The impression ^of cooling on 
the land is limited to the surface, and is very slowly transmitted into the 
interior; whereas in water, the upper stratum, when cooled, descends 
and has its place supplied by warmeh water from beWw. The surface 
of the water will therefore, in calm and clear weather, and in temperature 
above 50° Fahrenheit, be warmer than that of the contiguous land ; and 
consequently the air above the land will be cooler 'ulan that abqye the 
water. When the cold air, therefore, from the land mixes with that 
above the water, both of them containing their due proportion of aqueous 

vapour, a mist or fog must be the result. 

• 

'* Deluc has been led by his observations on the mountains, to propose a new theory 
of rain, which is entirely opposed to that which considers the vapours as dissolved in 
the atmosphere. He believes that the aqueous vapours are decomposed into gases, 
end that these gases being again decomposed produce the clouds and rain. 
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Jiain.j Rain never descends till the transparency of the air ceases, 
and the invisible vapours become vesicular, jvfaen clouds form, and A 
lengtii t]|^e drops fall. In tfie torrid zone the rain'drops e^e sometimes 
an inch in ^diameter; in the temperate zone the drops seldom exceed a 
few lines in* diameter. Clouds, instead of forming gi-adually at once 
throughout alj parts of,the horizon, generate in a pai'ticular spot, and 
imperceptibly increase till the whole expanse is obscured. It is singular 
that clowis collect and spread at a considerable height in the* atmosphere, 
where the air is drier than in the lower strata, which are generally over¬ 
charged with moisture. It is equally remarkable, says a lafte writer; 

“ th|t the part of the atmosphere at which they form, has not arrived at 
the point of extreme moisture, nor near that point, even a moment before 
their fonhation.” The quantity of rain taken at an annual mean, is 
greatest at the.equator, and lessens gradually to the pdles ; but there are 
fewer days of rain there, the number iqpreasing in proportion to the dis¬ 
tance from the equator. The Jourfial dc Physique contains the following 
observations: “ From north latitude 12° to 43°, the mean number of 
rainy days is*78; from 43° to 46°, the mean is 103 ; from 46° to 50°, 
134; and from 51° to 60°, 161.” Winter often produces a greater number 
of rainy days than summer, though the quantity of rain is more consider¬ 
able in the latter than in the former season ; at Petersbuig tain and snow 
fall on an average 84 days of the winter, and the quantity amounts to 
about 5 inches ; on the contrary, the summer produces 11 inches in about 
the same number of days. Mountainous districts are subject to great 
falls of rain; among the Andes, particularly, it rains almost incessantly, 
while the Sahara of Africa, and the low coasts of Caraccas, are consumed 
by endless drought. In the year 553 it rained violently in Scotland for 
5^uonths ; and in 918 there was a continual rain in that country for 5 
months. A violent rain fell in London in 1222; and England was again 
visited by a rain in 1233, so violent that the harvest did not begin till 
Michaelmas. From midsummer to Christmas 1338, there was not one 
day or night dry together. In Wales, 10,000 sheep were destroyed by 
rain, in September 19, 1752; in Languedoc, the village of Bar le Due 
was flooded awajj^ by rain, April 26, 1776; and in the island of Cuba, 
on ^e Slat June, 1791, 3000 persons, and 11,700 cattle of various kinds, 
perished by the^ torrents occasioned by the rains. M. Toahio seems to* 
think that a greater qualitity«descendsj[n the night than in the day, and 
it is certain that a south wind produces more rain than any others, though 
it falls during the prevalence of every wind; heavy falls also occur in 
the mostocomplete calms. M^totte published a paper in the Journal de 
Physique, from which it appears that the mean quantity of rain descend¬ 
ing at 147^>laces, between latitude 11° and 60° north, is 34.7 inches. 
“ Let us suppose ^hen,” observes Up. Thomson,—“ which canuot be very 
fai* from the trath, the mean annual quantity of rain, for the whole globe, 
is 34 inches. The superficies of the globe consists of 170,981,012 square 
miles, or 686,401j^8,471,475,200 square inches; the quantity of rain, 
therefqre, falling annually, will amount to 23,337,650,812,030,156,800 
cubic inches, or somewhat more than 91,750 cubic miles of water.” There 
are 52,745,233 square miles of dry land on the globe; consequently, 
the annual amount of the quantity of rain descending upon it, wilk be 
30,960 cubib miles. The sea is supposed to receive 13,140 cubic miles 
of water, which flows into it annually; therefore it must supply an equal 
quantity by evaporation, or the land would be completely drmned of every 
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particle, of moisture. “ Mr. Dalton estimates the quantity of rain falling in 
England, at 31 inches. 

Snoio.^ When tl»e rain-drops at the moment of formation ar© crystal¬ 
lized by the cold they form snow, and, under certain ciiciun^tances yet 
uukimwn to us, assume the form of hail. Judging from appearances only, 
it might be imagined that the cold humidity of .snow, so far from being 
useful to the earth, would be detrimental to vegetation. The contrary, 
however, is the result. Snow, ])arti<;ular]y in those northern regions 
where the gi'ound is covered will> it for several months, fructifies the 
- earth, by'guarding the corn ainl other vegetables from the intenser cold of 
the air, ainl especially from the cold piercing winds. Ifiias been a vulgar 
opinion, very generally received, that snow fertilize.s the land on which it 
tads more tlian rain, in conse(|utM»ce of the nitrons salts which it is sup¬ 
posed to acquire oy freezing. But it appears from the /'xperiments of 
jMargraatf, in the year 1731, that the chemical difiorence between rain 
and snow-wjitor is exceedingly small; that the latter contains a some¬ 
what less proportion of earth than tlie former, hut neither of themrcoiitain 
eitia *r earth or any kind of salt, in any quantity whicli can [*e sejisildy 
efficacious in promoling vegetation. The red-snotv which is sounuimes 
found, seems to owe its colour to the presence of oxide of iioii, in a state 
t>f minute division, and a resinous vegetable principle of an orange-red 
colour, belonging apparently to some alga or lichen, of which too the iron 
nniy form one of the imnn.'diate principle'-. 'I'in* colouring matter pene¬ 
trates from one inch to twelve feet, and ajypears in the form of minute 
glnbaies from l-ll)OUt,h to l-3000tli of an inch in diameter. 

Iftiil.'] According to all appear.iaces, hail is a species of snow, or of 
• congeahal rain. M. Delcross has observed that hail consists of spherical 
jjyra’uids, or fragments of spheres, wliich have been broken by some 
explosion, an<l the sleuwages of wliich always pass tlfrough the centre of 
th'i sphere. And he conceives that he observed the original sphere dur¬ 
ing the dreadful storm at Ba<;omiiere, on tiie 4th Jtdy IH19, where some 
of tlie spherical hailstones were Li incln-s in circunfferencc. All the 
great falls of hail have been attended by tbunder and lightning, so that it 
is highly ])rohable it may in some tlegree he tlie produce of electrical 
agency ; and in facf, by an electrical apparatus, we can [irotluce hail. In 
Italy, in 1310, there fell a shower of liaiUtoues of ctiormous .dze, some of 
them weiglfing an hundred pounds. It wasi-attehded tvith a strong smell 
ot suljihur, and the stones were of a bluish colour. Another fell at Li.sle, 
in 173G ; the stones were of a large size, and some of tliemdn the middle 
contained a brown suhstanco which exploded in tlie fire. On lifts 30th of 
April, IG97, a large black cloud from (.’aernarvonsliire, passed over 
dies! die and Lancashire, vdiich threw down hailstones of half-a-pound 
weiuht. Its tract was sixty miles it length, and two in width. In tlio 
same year, a shower fell in Hertfordshire, wherein were stones of 14 
inciies in circninference, which killed stwcral persons. There are alio 
records of masses of ice wliich have been precipitated the atmosphere, 
or thrown down by wat(*rspnnt.s. Suihleu liail-storins frequently ravage 
the vineyards on the Continent in the course of a serene or evim sultry day. 

Halo and Parhelion.'^ Exclusive of the general a^ipearanco of vapo.;- 
whffri condensed into clouds, tli(*re aro otlicr forms in whicli the exist¬ 
ence of moisture in the aimoqilicre is observable, parlicnlarly the haio, 
a luminous circle appearing under certain circumstances round the sun, 
moon, and stars. Thi.s lias been ascribed to the rays of light issuing 
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from Alose bodies, passing through a medium of cirrostratus clpuds. The 
jMrhdion, or false sun, is another phenomenon effected by the rays oT the 
sdn*(l^rting upon frozert or fluid particles of water, on enther side of that 
body. ^On the 4th of February last, a magnificent instance of this 

* phenomenon was observed at Kiathka, in Siberia. At sunrise, the cold 
being^extremely aev^fc, luminous rays, known in Siberia by tlie name 
of the son’s ears, were perceived on both sides of that orb. At ten 
o’clock in the’morning these rays changed into brilliant parhelions. An 
immense whitish column, similar to a comet’s tail, issued from the 
sun, which had already risen to a great elevation, and took Ithe direcliou 
qf tkp west ;• and there was formed throughout the whole extent of the 
heavens, a regular circle, at the circumference of which were seen seven 
images of the sun, pale and without rays, situated at an equal distance 
froiy the real sun, and from each other. The silh, moreover, reflected 
in thp atmosphere four large white cii'cles, disposed so as to form a 
pyramid, and of which two were circumscribed in the above-mentioned 
cirefb, whilst the other two were in the part of the horizon opposite to 
the sun. it was remarkable that there should have been four circles in 
the large one; but one of them was effaced by the brightness of the 
sun, and of another only half could be seen, resplendent with the colours 
of the rainbow. It is to be regretted that this phenomenon, which con¬ 
tinued till nearly noon, was not observed by astronomers. There are 
also paraselenas or false moons. 

• Rainhow.~l The rainbow has a near affinity to parhelions, being like 
them ‘ an airy child of vapour and the sun.’ Every one knows that this 
spacious arch, with all its gorgeous colouring, is the effect of the sun¬ 
beams refracted in drops of water suspended in the air, and reflected 
upon a dark cloud. Dr. Watt of Glasgow, indeed, in an article in the 
Annals of PJdlosophy for Febniary 1819, maintained that the rainbow 
was not produced from rain, being nothing more than a specteum pro¬ 
duced by the refraction of the edge of a cloud, wliich must always dis¬ 
appear when tBe sun emerges from behind this prism ; but Dr. Brewster 
has most satisfactorily demonstrated that the light of the rainbow is 
actually polarised light, in consequence of its having suffered reflection 
^arly at the polarizing angle, from the posterior surface of the dropsj, of 
water; and i|uch change .upon its light could not possibly have been 

0 effected by passing tfirough any pigsm whatever. Lunar rainbows have 
been frequently observed, particularly in the vicinity of Matlock, in 
Derbyshife. ’The colours o| these latter phenomena are much less vivid 
than those which originate «n the solar rays. 

The Mifage7\ One of the most remarkable of optical illusions is the 
mirage, 6r appearance of objects which are not actually in the horizon. 
In the sandy deserts of the East, this phenomenon often torments the 
pai’ched and exhausted traveller, by presenting the appearance of a 
beautiful lake, reflecting trees and shrubs and cities, where there actually 
exists nothing hltt a plain of arid sand. The mirage has given origin to 
many wonderful tales, such as the German one of the Spectre of the 
Brocken, and the terrific phantoms of Soutra Fell in Cumberland. In 
the Straits of Messina, it is known by the name of fata morgana, tlie 
common neoplo attributing it to the fairy Morgana. The SiciliaiA call it ^ 
the most beautiful sight in nature. Minai has written a dissertation on this 
phenomenon, which is thus described by Father Angelucci: “ On the 
15 th of August, as I stood at my window, I W'as surprised with a 

1 
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wonderful vision. TheVea that washes the Sicilian shore, swelled up, 
and 'became, for ten miles in* length, like a chain of dark mountains; 
while the waters near our Calabrian coast grew 'quite smooth, or jll an 
instant appeared as one dear polished mirror, reclining against the 
ridge. ()u this glass was depicted, in chiaroscuro, a string of several 
thousand pilasters, all equal in altitude, distance, aijd degree of light and 
shade. In a moment they lost their height, and bent into arcades like 
Roman aqueducts; and a long cornice was next formed on the top, and 
above it rose castles innumerable, all perfectly alike. They soon split 
into' towere, tvhich were shortly after lost in colonnades, then windows, 
and at last ended in pines, cypresses, and other trees, even and similar. 
This is iSiefata morgana which for twenty-six years I thought a mere 
fable.” A very interesting optical illusion was observed by the officers 
on the late expedition' to Baffin’s Bay. Upon looking at the- summits of 
distant mountains, they were surprised to observe a huge opening in 
them, as if they had been perforated, or an arch thrown from one to 
another. This effect arose from the apparent junction of the tops off the 
mountains, produced by a variation of density in some part of the 
atmosphere, between a shower then falling and the tops of the mountains, 
but which did not exist at a lower level, so as to affect the inferior parts 
of the mountains. 

Meteors.'} Besides the meteorological phenomena we have now de¬ 
scribed, there is another class of inflammable, or at least phosphorescent 
appearances. The inflammable meteors are mostly of electric origin ; and 
of these, lightning and thunder are at once the most sublime, terrific, and 
beneficial to man. 

LigJUningr} That lightning is really an electrical phenomenon, is now 
universally admitted. Philosophers had not proceeded far in their 
experiments and inquiries on this subject, before they perceived the 
obvious analogy between lightning and electricity. But this hypothesis 
was first placed beyond a doubt by Dr. Franklin, who, about the close 
of the year 1749, conceived tlie practicability of ilrawing^ightning down 
from the clouds. Vaiious circumstances of resemblance between light¬ 
ning an<l electricity were remarked by this philosopher, and have been 
abvndantly confirmed by later discoveries. Such are the following; Flashes 
of lightning are usually seen crooked and* waving tin air; so the 
electric spark drawn by a regular body at somd distance, and when it is 
drawn by an irregular body, or through a space in which the best con¬ 
ductors are disposed in an irregular manner, always exhibits’the same 
appearance.^ Lightning strikes the highest a;'.d most pointed objects in 
its course, in preference to others, as hills, trees, spires, arid masts of 
ships ; so all pointed conductors receive and throw off the electric fluid 
more readily than those that are terminated by flat surfaoes. Lightning 
is observed to take and follow the readiest and best conductor; and the 
same is the case with electricity, in the discharge of the Leyden phial; 
from whence the Doctor infers, that in a thunder-stwm, it would be 
safer to have one’s clothes wet than dry. Lightning bums, dissdlves 
metals, rends some bodies, sometimes strikes persons blind, destroys 
animal life, deprives magnets of their virtue, or reverses their poles ; and 
all th^se are well-known properties of electricity. To demonstrate, 
however, by actual experiments, the identity of the electric fluid with 
the matter of lightning, Dr. Franklin contrived to bring lightning from 
the heavens, by means of a paper kite, properly fitted up for the purpose. 
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with a long fine wire string, which he raised when a thunder-storm was 
perceived to be coming on; and with the* electricity thus obtaine«T, he 
chltrgad phials, kindled'spirits, and performed all other sucli electrical 
experiment, as are usually exhibited by an excited glass globe or cylinder. 
By a number of experiments, Mr. Canton soon after observed that some 
cloudy were in a positive, while some were in a negative state of electri¬ 
city ; and that^tfae electricity of his conductor would sometimes change 
from one ‘state to tlie other, five or six times in less than half-an-hour. 
How it happens that particular parts of the earth, or the clouds, come into 
the opposite states of positive and negative electricity, is a*question not 
aUsolnlcly tjetfirmined ; though it is easy to conceive that when particular 
clouds, or dTflerent parts of the earth, possess opposite electricities, a 
ilischarge will take place within a certain distance ; or the one will strike 
into the otlwr, and in the discbai'gc a flash of li^tning will be seen. 
Mr. Canton inquires whether cloudsado not become possessed of electri¬ 
city by the gradual heating and cooling of the air; and whether air 
suddenly q^efied, may not give electric fire to clouds and vapours passing 
through it, and air suddenly condensed receive electric fire from them. 
Mr, Wilcke supposes, that the air cunti'acts its electricity in the same 
manner that sulphur and other substances do, when they are heated and 
cooled in contact with various bodies. Thus, the air being heated or 
cqpled neai* the earth, gives electricity to the earth, or receives it from 
it; and the electrified air being conveyed upw*ards by various means, 
communicates its electricity to the clouds. Others have suggested, 
w'hethcr since thunder commonly happens in a sultry state of the air, 
wlien it seems charged with sulphureous vapours, the electric matter then 
^in the clouds may not be generated by the fennentation of sulphureous 
vapoui's with mineral or acid vapours in the air. Some physicians are of 
opinion, that when a person is killed by lightning, there is an instanta¬ 
neous and total destruction of the vital principle in every part of the ani¬ 
mal machine, and consequently that any efibrt to restore animation would 
be useless; but* others suppose that the influence of lightning, or of a 
powerful shock of electricity, is chiefly expended in disturbing or destroy¬ 
ing t^e functiotLS of the brain, and that, therefore, cases may occur in 
\’tihich suspended animation might be restored by preserving the animal 
heat, and maintainii% artificial respiration till the body resumes its functions. 
» Thunder^ When two douds highly charged with electrical matter meet, 
an explosion takes place, accompanied with a loud report, which we call 
thunder: the explosion, if liigh in the air, and remote from us, will do 
no miSchief; but when near, it may, and has in a thousand instances, 
destroyed tfees, animals, Sec.*-^ Although in this country thunder may 
happen at any time of the year, yet the months of July and August are 
those in which ait may almost certainly be expected. Its duration is of 
very uncertain continuance; sometimes only a few peals will be heard at 
any particulai' place, during the whole season; at other times the storm will 
return at the interval aof three or four days, for a month, six weeks, or 
eveK longer; not that we have violent thunder in this country directly 

« 

" The distance of tliunder-clouds may be estimated nearly by the interval of time be¬ 
tween seciqg the flash of lightning, and hearing the report of the thunder; esftmating 
the distance after the rate of 1,148 feet per second of time, or 3§ seconds to the mile. 
Dr. Wallis observes, that commonly the diflerence between the two is .ibout 7 seconds, 
which, at the rate above mentioned, gives the distance almost 8 miles. Hut sometimes 
it comes in u second or two, which ussiwcs us that the explosion is very near us. 
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vertical in any one place' 80 frequently in any year, but in many seasons 
it Will be perceptible tliat thunder-clouds are formed in the neighbour¬ 
hood, oven at these short intervals. When lightning acts with extraordi¬ 
nary violence, and breaks or shatters any thing, it is called a t^u^derbok, 
which the vulgar suppose to be a hard body, and even a stone. But when 
we consider the known effects of electrical explosions, and thoec produced 
by lightning, we shall be at no loss to account for the extraordinary ope¬ 
rations vulgarly ascribed to thunderbolts. As stones and bricks struck 
by lightning are often found in a vitrified state, we may reasonably sup¬ 
pose, with Beccaiia, that some stones in the caith, having been struck in 
this manner, gave occasion to the vulgar notion of thunderbolts. From 
Beccaria’s exact and circumstantial account of the external appearances of 
thunder-clouds, the following particulars are extracted. The first appear¬ 
ance of a thunder-storm, which usually happens when there ia little or no 
wind, is otie dense cloud, or more, increasing very fast in size, and rising , 
into the higher regions of the air. The lower surface is black and nearly 
level; but the upper finely arched, and well-defined. Many of these 
clouds often seem piled upon one another, and all arched in the same man¬ 
ner; but they are continually uniting, swelling, and extending their 
arches. At the time of the rising of this cloud, the atmosphere is com¬ 
monly full of a great many separate clouds, that are motionless, and of 
odd whimsical shapes. All these, upon the appearance of the thunder 
cloud, draw towards it, and become more uniform in their shapes as they 
approach; till, coming very near the thunder-cloud, their limbs mutually 
stretch towards one another, and they immediately coalesce into one uni¬ 
form mass. These he calls adscititious chiuis, from their coming in to 
enlarge the size of the thunder-cloud. But sometimes the thunder-cloud 
will swell, and increase very fast, without the conjunction of any adsciti¬ 
tious clouds; the vapours in the atmosphere forming themselves into 
clouds, wherever it passes. Some of the adscititious clouds appear like 
white fringes at the skirts of the thunder-cloud, or under the body of it, 
but they keep continually growing darker and darker as they approach 
to unite with it. When the thunder-cloud is grown to a great sizp, its 
lower surface is often ragged, particular parts being detached towards the 
caiith, but still connected with the rest. Sometimes the lower surfae>j 
swells into various large protuberances, bonding jmfforraly downward; 
and sometimes one whole side of the«cloud will have an inclination to the 
earth, and the extremity of it nearly touch tlie ground. When the eye 
is under the thunder-cloud, after it has grown large and well-formed, it 
is seen to sink lower, and to darken prodigiously: at the same time that 
a number of small adscititious clouds, (the origin of which ^an never be 
perceived,) are seen in a rapid motion, driving about in very iincei'tain 
directions under it. While these clouds are agitated witlr the most rapid 
motions, the rain commonly falls in the greatest plenty, and if the agita¬ 
tion be exceedingly great, it commonly hails. While the thunder-cloud 
is swelling, and extending its branches over a laigft tract of country, the 
lightning is seen to dart from one part of it to another, and often to'illu¬ 
minate its whole mass. When the cloud has acquired a sufficient extent, 
the lightning strikes between the cloud and the earth in two opposite 
places; the path of the lightning lying through the whole bo/ly of the 
cloud and its branches. The longer this lightning continues, the less 
dense does the cloud become, and the less dark its appearance, till at 
length it breaks in different places, and shows a clear sky. These 
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thuader-clouda are sometimes ia a positive, as Vvell as a negative state of 
electricity. The most extraordinary instance, perhaps, on record, df the , 
ilcs^wictive effects occasioned by clouds veiy highly electrified, and of the 
prodigious accumulation of the electric fluid which sometimes takes place 

* in the atmosphere, happened in the island of Java, in August 1772. On 
the ^th that moRth, at midnight, a night-cloud was observed cover¬ 
ing a mountain in the district called Cheribon, and several reports like 
those of 'a gun, were heard at the same time. The people who dwelt 
upon the higher parts of the mountain not being able to fly fast enough, 
were overtaken by the cloud, a part of which, eight or nine miles iif cir- * 
Qum fierenc^ -fletached itself under them, and was seen tossing and bear¬ 
ing lowcfuDwn the mountain, like the waves of the sea, and emitting 
globes* of fire, so luminous that the night became as clear as day. The 
elfects of this phenomenon were tenific. Everjf thing was destroyed 
for 20 miles round; the houses ware demolished—^the plantations torn 
up by the roots, or buried in the earth,—the whole stock of cattle and 
holies pejished,—and 2,140 human beings lost their lives. “ Experience 
teaches us,” says Sturm, “ that the rain which falls when it thunders, is 
the most fruitful to the earth. The saline and sulphurous particles, which 
fill the atmosphere during a storm, are drawn down by the rain, and 
become excellent nourishment *'or the plants; without mentioning the num- 
hei's of small worms, seeds, and little insects which are also drawn down 
in thunder-showers, and are, with the help of a microscope, visible in the 

• drops of water.” 

Aurora liorealis.'] The northern lights, sometimes called streamersy 
or merry dancers, is an extraordinaiy meteor, or luminous appearance, 
showing itself in the night time, usually in the northern parts of the hea¬ 
vens, but sometimes in southern climates also, and most commonly in 
frosty weather. The periods of the appearance of these northern lights 
arc very inconstant. In some years they occur very frequently, and in 
others they are rare ; and it has been observed, that they are more com¬ 
mon about tflh time of the equinoxes, than at other seasons of the year. 
The following account of the aurora borealis, as it appeal's in Russia, is 
givj:n by Dr. Hranvillc;—“ This phenomenon is of frequent occurrence at 
^t. Petersburg. According to the meteorological tables of 20 y,^ars, 
noi'thern lights ifpj^eared on an average 21 times in each year. In the 

* year 1774, they appeardU 48 timos. Prom 1782 to 1780 they decreased, 
having been seen only 110 times during that period, and only 39 times 
from 1787 to 1791. Thi« diminution in the yearly number of northern 
lighfi lias continued mor» or less ever since; and looking for illustration 
at the tabtes of the same two ycais nearer us, which have supplied us 
with otlier data, namely, 1818 and 1819, I find that in the former year 
northern lights occurred only sex, and in the latter twelve times. At the 
close of last autumn, this curious phenomenon appeared on one occasion, 
magnificently bright. The sky was illuminated from the horizon to the 
zenith, extending east and west to a considerable distance. Masses of 
fife in the form of columns, and as brilliant as the brightest phosphorus, 
danced in the air, and streaks of a deeper light, of various sizes, rose from 
the horizon and flashed between them. The brightness of the former 
seome^ at times, to grow faint and dim. At this conjuncture flie broa^ 
streaks would suddenly shoot with gi'eat velocity up to the zenith with 
an undulating motion and a pyramidal form. From the columns, flaslics 
of light, like a succession of sparks fiom an electric jar, flew oft* and dis- 
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appeared; while the streaks changed their form frequently and rapidly, 
and broke out in places where none were seen before, shooting along the 
heavens, and then disappearing in an instant. The sky in various p^Rcds 
became tinged with a deep purple, the stars shone very brilliantly, tlio 
separate lights gradually merged into one another, when the auroral 
resplendence of the horizon increased and became, magnificqnt. ^This 
phenomenon lasted nearly fom: hours; and at one time a large triangle of 
the strongest light occupied the horizon, illuminating in the most magni¬ 
ficent manner nearly the entire vault of heaven. From six to seven fall¬ 
ing stars were* observed at the time, leaving in their train a very brilliant 
light.” Tliis phenomenon was long regarded, even by philo'scwhers. .with 
a foolish and superstitious dread. The firat time we find k mentioned 
in English annals, it is described as presenting the appearance of bm-ning 
spears. Cornelius Gemma, a foreign naturalist, talks of it ir still more 
marvellous terms, comparing its appearance, as observed by him in .Bra¬ 
bant, in 1575, to fortified cities, and armies fighting in the air, with all 
the weapons and parade of war. Gassendus, in describing it qs seeA in 
France on the 2d September, 1G21, first gave it the name of aurora 
borealis. Father Boscovich has determinecl the height of an aurora 
borealis, observed on the IGth of December, 1737, by the marquis of 
Polini, to have been 1325 miles; and M. Bergman, from a mean of thirty 
computations, makes the average height of the aurora borealis, to be 72 
Swedish, or (supposing a Swedish mile to be about G^ English miles) 
‘IG8 English miles. Euler supposes the height to be several thousands 
of miles; and Mairau also assigns to these phenomena a very elevated 
region, the far greater number of them being, according to him, 200 
leagues above the surface of the earth. Dr. Thienemann considers this 
meteor to have no determinate relation to the eaitli. Dr. Blagden, 
speaking of the height of some fiery meteors, says, that “ the aurora' 
borealis appears to occupy as high, if not a higher region, above the' 
surface of the earth, as may be judged from the very distant countries 
to which it has been visible at the same timehe adds, ‘‘ that the 
great accumulation of electric matter seems to lie beyond the verge 
of our atmosphere,* as estimated by the cessation of twilight-.” It is not 
improbable, that the highest regions of the aurora borealis, are the sama« 
with those' in which fire-balls move; more jespecially*" as Dr. Blagden 
informs us, that instances are rccorded,iin which the northern lights have 
been seen to join, aTid form luminous balls, dai'ting about with great velo¬ 
city, and even leaving a train behind like thcTCotitmon Jlre-balls. This 
ingenious author, however, conjecturing that distinct regions are allotted 
to the electrical phenomena of our atmosphere, assigns the appearance of 
fire-balls to that region which lies beyond the limits of our crepuscular 
atmosphere; and a greater elevation above the earth, to that accumula¬ 
tion of electricity in a lighter and less condensed form, which produces 
the wonderfully diversified streams and corruscations of 

“ Tliose (Inriciiifr meteors that ceaselc.ss shake , 

A warning blaze refracted o’er the heavens.” 

H^raction of the Sun’s JRays.] The power of the clouds and air to 
reflect ox repel the, sunbeams, occasions certain phenomena distinct from 
r«eteoric appearances, viz. the morning dawn and evening twilight, and 
those brilliant tints which accompany the rising and setting of the sun. 
The first of these lasts as long as the sun is within 18 deg. of the horizon, 
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SO that day and night alternately decline into each other by a gent]p and 
pleasing gradation. By reason of the refractive quality of the atmo- 
sphefe the sun appears to us as above tlie horizon before he actually 
arrives «thfere ; and though this phenomenon is of little importance to the 
inhabitants of the equatorial regions, in the polar regions, where the 
refractive power of the air is greatly aided by the thick vapours which 
are constantly floating in the air, the twilight and the latter phenomenon 
contribute greatly to cheer the long night of winter. Under the poles 
the dawn and twilight lasts each a month. The red or glowing c)^wa 
is occasioned by the vapours of the atmosphere reflecting only the 
red beams of the sun, which ai'e also the lightest, and have 

inflexit^ility enough to penetrate through the atmosphere. The very 
refrangible rays seldom reach us. « 

Meteorit Stones.l^ M. Humboldt has, after a careful investigation 
of the nature and origin of those hafrd metallic bodies which occasionally 
appear to fall from the heavens, without any visible acquired projection 
from our aarth, given it as his opinion that these irregular substances do 
not belong to our atmosphere. Some naturalists maintain that they are 
projected from the moon by some powerful volcanic agency, others, that 
they are detached portions of small moveable planets which circulate round 
our atmosphere. One hypothesis views them as fragments of a large 
pianct which formerly existed between Mars and Jupiter, and of which 
the four small planets, Ceres, Pallas, Juno, and Vesta, are remaining por- 
•tions; and another regards them as minerals in their primitive state, which 
have been ejected from the very interior of our globe, by volcanoes, situ¬ 
ated in the polar regions, which produce, at the same time, the phenomci- 
non of the aurora borealis. A later and more probable hypothesis 
accounts for the origin of these bodies on the principles of chemical 
combination. The atmosphere contains various gaseous substances ; and 
it is no more impossible that such formations should take place by their 
combination iq the upper regions of the air, than that chemists should 
be capable of producing a solid substance by the mixture of two aeriform 
fluids, or that a gaseous fluid should under certain known circumstances 
undergo flxatiSn. 

* Atmospherical Professor Rafinesque, of New York, maintains 

that an imperceptible dq,st'falls at all times from the atmosphere, and 
that ho has seen it on Mount Etna, on the Alps, on the Alleghany and 
Catskill mountaias in 4tMcrica, and also on the ocean. This is the same 
dust which accumulates in hur apartments, and renders itself peculiarly 
visible in tlje beams of the sun. Ho lias found it to accumulate at the 
rate of from one-fourth of an inch to one incli in a yeai*, but in such a 
fleecy state that it could be compresseil to one-third of its height. Hence 
he takes the average of the yearly deposite at about one-sixth of an inch. 

Winds.~\ The winds arc the most remarkable and important pheno¬ 
mena which the atmosphere presents. Wind is a motion of the air; and 
ev<^y thing which disturbs the equilibrium of the air excites wind. The 
principal cause of wind is a change of temperature in the atmospheric 
regions, whether caused by the action of the sun, or that of foreign par¬ 
ticles introduced into it. Thus isolated clouds are often known t^ excite 
wind, anQ the action of thunder-clouds causes violent tempests. It is* 
clear, that as the rays of the sun desceml perpendicularly on the surface 
of the earth under the torrid zone, that part of it must receive a greater 
proportion of heat than those where they fall obliquely; the heat thus 
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acqu^ed communicatea to the air, wliich it rarefies and causes to ascend, 
and tlhe vacuum occasioned by' this operation is immediately filled by the 
chill air from the north and south. The diurnal motion of the *earth 
gradually lessens from the equator to the poles, where it rnoifes at the, 
rate of 15 geographical miles in a minute : this motion is communicated 
to the atmosphere in the same degree; therefore, if part of i* was con¬ 
veyed instantaneously, from latitude 39®, it would not directly acquire 
the velocity of that at the equator: the lidges of the earth meet it, and 
give it the appearance of an east wind; the effect is similar upon the 
cold air proceeding from the north and south, and this sitnilai'ity must be 
admitted to extend to every place particularly heated by tll^ bpjsj^a cf 
the sun. The moon being a large body, situated comparatrvely near the 
earth, is known to affect the atmosphere in its revolutions ; it cannot, 
therefore, be doubted, that some of the winds we experience are caused 
by her motion. 

East Passage Winrk.'\ Between the tropics, and even beyond them, 
to the 28th and 32d, and on the N.E. American coast to the '4)0th 
degree of latitude, a constant wind blows, which is called by sailors 
the passage loind. In the northern hemisphere this wind is more of less 
N.E., and in the southern S.E. near land, and particularly where the 
coasts are high, it is sometimes perceived to follow the direction of the 
coasts; but upon extensive plains, or beyond the land, it appears agai’:. 
During rain, or thunder-storms, it is sometimes interrupted by calms and 
opposite currents of %vind. On its extreme boundaries, and in the 
middle near the equator, where storms are generally rare, we observe 
frequent calms accompanied with rain, and alternating with light varying 
breezes. In this respect a part of the Atlantic, between the 4th and 10th 
degree of south latitude, is in bad repute amongst sailors, as the peculiar 
region of thunder-storms, calms, and violent gushes of rain, which alter¬ 
nate with sudden squalls. 

Momoom.'\ The passage-winds are most regular in the open ocean ; 
but from this rule the Indian Ocean forms an exception. In the southern 
part of this body.of water, to the 10th degree of south latitude, we ifind 
the east passage wind; but advancing northwards we meet with regularly 
alternating winds blowing from a free quarter. These have received tile 
name of monsoons or moiissons, from the Mplay mussin''^ or, season.’ 
Northwards from the equator, a 8tr6ng S.W. wind, accompanied with' 
storms and rain, blows from April to October; and during the Remainder 
df the year, a gentle N.E. wind prevails. ' These two winds a,’-e the 
monsoons properly so called. Three kinds of winds blow during winter 
in the Indian Ocean, viz. the N.E. on the south of the equator; the N W. 
south of the equator to the 10th degree of latitude; and the constant S.B. 
passage wind to the south of this latituthi. In summer 1;here are only 
two winds, viz. the S.W. from the 10th degree of south latitude north¬ 
wards ; and the S.B. passf^;'c wind to the south of this. Variable winds 
occur throughout the whole year in a small district at thq equator. 
When the monsoon is about to change, which takes place within two or 
four weeks after the equinox, it grows gradually weaker, and sudden 
calms and blasts of winds alternate with thunder-storms, water-spouts, 

'*■ whirlwinds, and the frightful typhoons or hmricanes, till the new mon¬ 
soon sets in. This convulsed and perpetually shifting atmosphere 
extends from the coast of Africa to the Philippine islands, and Now 
Guinea. The N.E. monsoon causes strong currents in the Indian Ocean, 
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wliicli diarigc with the monsoon. The cause of these winds has nut yet 

been ascertained. Perhaps one of the principal causes may be found iu 
the fact, that the Indiait Ocean is surrounded on the north by a high 
coast, franf which the clouds and vapours collected during the summer, 
recede in winter when following the sun’s course. 

Se% andjMnd fVimds.J To the periodical passage-winds belong the 
sea and land-winds, which generally blow upon the mountainous lands 
and coasts' of me torrid zone, but occur in hot weather in the temperate 
zone also, and even in Nomay. In calm weather these winds change 
daily and regularly, at 9 a. m. in some places, and at noon, hr 1 P. M.*in 
othen^^^oljk'^entle breeze rises and blows from the sea till about mid¬ 
night, when a^siinilar breeze begins to blow from the land to the sea, 
which fasts till morning. Forster says, that the South Sea islands, not¬ 
withstanding their small extent, enjoy these winds. The strength and 
^eflFect of these winds is generally proportioned to the size of the country 
from which, or towards which they blow; but they are seldom perceptible 
abovS a fe;|ir miles inland or at sea. They are evidently produced by 
the rarehcation of the air on the surface of the land during the day, and 
tlie retluction of its temperature at night. The sea preserving a more 
equable temperature than the land, communicates it to the air above it; 
but as the land and its superiiicunibent atmosphere can only heaten 
gradually, the decided changes in the temperature can only occur at con¬ 
siderable intervals, or at noon and midnight. 

• Changeable fVimls.J Tlie chatigeable winds are of most frequent 
occuiTence in the temperate and cold zones. They blow iiTegularly both 
as regards strength, duration, and direction, and have in general a more 
.rapid motion than the constant winds. Some of these winds, however, 
occur more frequently than others, and these are called reigning leinds. 
To this class belong the west winds of the temperate, and the east winds 
of the cold zone*. Some countries are more liable to violent storms than 
others. Thus the Cape of Good Hope, the southern parts of America, 
and New Holland, the whole of New Zealand and Japan, and several 
othe^countries, are subject to violent storms, particularly during the winter 
seasop. The equinoctial storms which generally occur about the period 
of* the equinox, are dreaded even in European seas. The prevailiag 
winds of Brittiin, as aicertained by the Royid Society of London, are as 
•follow: * • 


Winds. 

Sauth-Vrest, 


Day’S. 

. . 112 

Winds. 

South-east, 



Da vs. 
.32 


Nsrth-eust, 

, 

. • 58 

Kast, 



26 


North-west, 

, 

. • 50 

South, 

. 


18 


West, • . 


53 

North, 

• 

• 

16 



Tlie same oljservations show, that the S.W. wind blow's more upon 
an average in each month of the year, than any other, particularly in 
July and August; that the N.E. prevails during January, March, April, 
May, and June, and is most unfrequent in February, July, September, 
and JDecember; the iJ.W. occurring more frequently from November to 
March, and less so in September and October than in any other months. 
In the 6th volume of the Statistical Account of Scotland, there is a table 
of seven years’ close observation made by Dr. Meek, near Glasgopr the 
average of which is stated as follows : 

Winds. llnyg. Winds. Days. 

South-west, , 174 North-nast, 104 

North-west, . . 40 Soutli-eivst, . . 47 

m 
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In Ireland the prevailing winds are the W. and S.W. 

These variable winds cannot be so readily accounted for; yet it is 
evident that, though they seem the cifect of' capricious causes^ they 
depend upon a regular system, arranged by the great Author Nature. 
That accurate and successful observer, the celebrated Franklin, discovered, 
in 1740, that winds originate at the precise point towards which they 
blow. This philosopher Iiad hoped to observe an eclipse of the moon 
at Philadelphia, but was prevented by a N.E. storm, that commenced 
at seven in the evening. This he afterwards found did not occur at 
Boston till dieven; and upon inquiry, lie had reason to suppose it passed 
to the N.E., at the rate of about 100 miles an hour. Tke mapper ,in 
which he accounts for this retrograde proceeding is so siTuklactory, that 
we shall give it in his own words, particularly as Fiis assertions are sup¬ 
ported by recent observations, both in America and Scotland. . lie 
argues thus ; “ I suppose a long caral of water, stopped at the end by a 
gate; the water is at rest till the gate is opened, then it begins to move 
out through the gate, and the water next the gate is first in motion', and 
moves on towards the gate ; and so on successively, till the water at the 
head of the canal is in motion, which is last of all. In this case all the 
water moves indeed towards the gate, but the successive times of begin¬ 
ning the motion are in the contrary way, viz. from the gate back to the 
head of the canal. Thus, to produce a north-east storm, I suppose some 
great rarcfication of the air, in or near the Gulf of Mexico ; the air rising 
thence has its place supplied by the next more northern, cooler, and 
therefore denser and heavier air; a successive cunent is formed, to which 
our coast and inland mountains give a north-east direction.”—According 
to the observations made by captain Cook, the N.E. winds prevail in 
the Northern Pacific Ocean, during the same spring months they do wilh 
us; from which facts it appears the cold air from America and the north 
of Europe, flows, at that season, into the Pacific and Athmtic Oceans. 

Velocity of Winds.'\ The following is a table of the different velocities 
and forces of the winds, according to their common apptdlations ; 


Velocity—1 mHe per hour 

a 

c . « 

4 

5 
10 
15 
20 
25 
30 
;{5 
40 
45 
60 
00 
80 


~ Hardly perceptible. 
Just perceptible. 

Gentle pleJisuufewind. 

Pleasant brisk gale. 

J- V'ery brisk. 

{ Iligli winds. 

Very high. 


100 


-{ 


A storm or tempest. 

A great storm. 

A huiricaiie. 

A hurricane that tears up trees, and cairies 
buildings, &c. before it. 


The force of the wind is nearly as the square of the velocity, or bu 
little above it, in these velocities. But the force is much more than in 
the sipiple ratio of the surfaces, with the same velocity, and this increase 
of the ratio is the more, as the velocity is the more. By accurate experi¬ 
ments with two planes, the one of 17| square inches, the other of 32, 
which are nearly in the ratio of 5 to 9, Dr. Hutton found their resist¬ 
ances, with a velocity of 20 feet per second, to be the one 1,196 ounces, 
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and the other, 2,542 ounces ; which are in the ratio of 8 to 1.7, being an 
iiicrpase of between onc^-fifth and one-sixtH parts more than the rafio of 
the fiittrfaces. 

. Dir^twn of Winds^ The winds do not move in the same direction 
through the atmosphere. On the contrary, we frequently observe the 
windaof the upper rd^ons blowing in a totally difterent direction from 
that of the lower. The very loftiest regions of the atmosphere enjoy 
probably uninterrupted serenity. The winds generally move in a horizontal 
direction, and hence they receive their names from the qtiarter of the 
horizon from which they blow; but we also find currents of air moving 
iti a*(iiiiq(sJ^lfrinclined to the plane of the horizon and at various angles. 
It is a»remarkable fact, that violent currents of air pass along, as it were, 
within a line, without sensibly agitating that beyond them. An instance 
of this kind occurred at Edinburgh, when the celebrated aeronaut, Lun- 
ardi, ascended in his balloon, which*was conveyed with great velocity, by 
the jviud, at the rate of 70 miles an hour, while a perfect calm existed in 
the city aad neighbourhood. 

Hurricane.s.'l The most dreadful storms which occur in the atmo¬ 
sphere are the humcanes by which the Antilles and Mascarenes are so 
often ravaged. The fury of these appalling phenomena is beyond all idea, 
they appear to be a horrid mixture and chaos of all the elements, lightning, 
tliunder, rain, hail, and wind, and communicate to the air a velocity sur¬ 
passing that of gunpowder, which sweeps away every object which it 

* meets with in its course, and lays whole districts bare and desolate. Mr. 
Stewart, in his View of live Past and Present State of Jamaica^ says:— 
“ A hui’ricane is usually preceded by awful and certain prognostics. An 
• unusual calm prevails; not a breath of wind is felt; the atmosphere is 
close and sultry, the clouds wild, broken, and perpetually and rapidly 
shifting; at length a deep and portentous gloom giadually settles and 
overspreads the hemisphere; the sun is enveloped in darkness; a deep, 
hollow, muriDuring sound, is indistinctly heard, like the roaring of a 
distant cataract, or the howling of winds through remote woods,—rapid 
and* transient gusts of wind and rain speedily succeed,—various birds of 
passage are i^’en hastily driving along the sky, or are thrown dowm by 
file violence of tj^ese gusts,—even the cattle grazing in the fields, an if 
instinctively Ware of the^pftroaching danger, w'ithdraw to the thickets for 
shelter. The blasts soon become Inore impetuous ; at one moment they 
rage wit!) unconceivable fury, and the ensuing instant seem as it were 
suddenly to expire. In a ftw hours the humcane reaches its acme ef 
violence—^hen all the winds of heaven, and from every point of the 
compasi}, winged with destruction, seem let loose from their caverns. 
The largest trees are thrown prostrate, or shattered and stripped of their 
foliage; the pirovision-grounds hre laid waste; the sugar-canes levelled 
to the earth, and in the more exposed situations, torn up by the roots, 
and wafted about like chaff. Many of the dwellings are blown down, or 
ui^oofed, and their ibbabitants too often either buried in the ruins, or 
driven forth to perish unsheltered. Nothing can be more appalling than 
the wild howling and threatening violence of a humcane during the night, 
when the vivid and quickly-succeeding gleams of lightning, ^darting 
athwartnhe heavens, make ‘ darkness visible,’ and heighten the hoiTor o& 
the scene.” Fortunately, however, their duration is usually short, and 
their sphere of action very limited. Their usual prognostication is a 
small cloud which appears above some mountain, and spreads out with 
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great rapidity till it li'as enveloped the whole mountain; or a copper 
colohred cloud which rises in* a serene sky, and suddenly obscures the 
whole horizon, after which the tempest bursts' forth, and the \vh6ie 
air is thrown into the most violent agitation, '['he probable pause of 
these phenomena is thought to be the quick transition of a watery vapour 
into a fluid, from whence the air rushes in with violence into the vacuum 
thus occasioned, and a chemical action likewise takes place. Hurricanes 
are known only in the tomd zones. 

Water-Sj?outs.2 A phenomenon not less fearful and destructive in its 
sphere than' the hurricane is the water-spout. Its appearance may 
be thus described: The sea is observed to become suddenly ^tatc/i 
under a low rainy-looking cloud,—the broken waves appeST- lo' collapse 
towards the centre of the troubled mass of water, and finally seem 
dissolved into a drizzly vapour, which rises in spiral lines towards the 
cloud,—at the same moment that tlfis column lises from the sea, another 
is seen descending in an oblique line from the overhanging cloud, which 
unites with the former ,* and the united column, though frequently 'fifty 
fathoms broad at the base, seldom presents a gi'eater iliameter tlian that 
of 2 or 3 feet throughout the greater part of its length. The honourable 
captain Napier calculated the height of one observed by him at 1,720 
feet, or very nearly one-third of a mile. The whole column appears 
like an empty glass cylinder, and in this form glides rapidly over tl^e 
surface of the sea, though no wind be observable at the moment; some¬ 
times they move in direct opposition to the prevailing wind, and when. 
several water-spouts are raised at the same moment, they frequently take 
opposite directions. Wlien the surmounting cloud does not move with 
the same rapidity as the base of the column, the spout assumes an 
oblique direction, or even a curvilinear form, and at last is torn asunder 
with a rushing noise like that of a catai'act in a deep valley. In some 
instances electrical light appears to proceed from the columns, or is 
excited in the immediate neighbourhood at the moment of its dissolving. 
It is alleged, and with probability, that water-spouts may'be broken and 
dissipated by the^ commotion excited in the air by the firing of cannons, 
which coiTcspomls with the dissipation of thunder-clouds by the ringing of 
beJ^s. lyater-spouts usually appeal* after storms, or after a long tract 
sultry weather, in narrow seas or straits, and occaslonallr upon large 
rivers, or lakes. Opposite currents of wind cobiing in contact with each < 
otlier with unequal forces, communicate a rotatory motion to the cloud, 
till it assumes a hollow conical form, and into this tube, assisted'no doubt 
by electrical influence, the waters are drawn lup so to form a water¬ 
spout. There is a species of water-spout called a typhon, which is very 
frequent in the Chinese Sea. The typhon descends not from the clouds, 
nor is produced by the action of opposite wimls. It, oa the contrary, 
rises from the water to the heavens with amazing rapidity. Whirlwinds 
often run along considerable tracts, bearing down houses, trees, and every 
obstacle that they meet with. But typhons remain, always in the same 
places, and are probably owing to the action of subterraneous fires; 'fur 
the sea is then in the greatest agitation, and the air is so impregnated 
with sulphureous exhalations, that the sky appears to be covered with a 
, copper-coloured crust, although there be no clouds, and the sun or the 
stars appear through the vapour. Buifon thinks it is to these subterra¬ 
nean fires that we must ascribe the warmth of the Chinese Sea in winter, 
where these typhons ai*e very frequent. 
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Peauliar Wituls.'^ TJie winds generally assume the temperature of 
tlie countries over which they blow. They are consequently warfn or 
c^(n#noist or dry, according to the character of the region from which 
they piioeeed. Some winds are likewise distinguished by peculiar 
’qualities and eftects arising from the presence of a peculiar air or 
vapoi}^' in pxcess. 'JJhe most dreadful of these arc the simoom which 
sometimes blows in Arabia and Persia. The dwmsin of Egypt some¬ 
times approacfies the Simoom in character and destructive agency. But 
the luirrnaUan of Guinea and other African distiicts is a less formidable 
^vind. The description of these peculiai' winds, however, belongs more 
properl y to Articular geography. 

oj The fVinds.J The winds purify the air, by caiTying off or 
disperinng noxious exhalations. They also convey the vapours and clouds 
of one disliict to another, without which provision of Nature, every 
district would only receive its own* exhalations again by precipitation. 
They modify the temperature of the atmosphere,—refresh and dry the 
objects at |he surface of the gi'ound,—put collections of stagnant water 
into motion,—and supply a powerful agency to man in his mechanical arts. 

Phydcul Seasons^ As the warmth of the air is the effect of the solar 
rays, the proximity or distance of places from the sun must occasion a 
great difference in their respective temperatures; this difference, and the 
natui’al phenomena dependant upon it, form the physical seasons. If 
the surface of the earth were a perfect sphere or ellipsoid, everywhere 
•covered with water, the heat would gradually diminish in a certain pro¬ 
portion from the equator to the poles,—regularly follow the course of the 
sun,—and exhibit the same temperature in the same latitudes; but the 
, different situations, heights, and physical qualities of different regions, 
cause very striking deviations from this rale. Thus countries lying 
under the same latitude often possess very different teraperatui'cs, and the 
physical seasons seldom agi'ce exactly with the astronomical seasons 
which depend on the relative positions of the earth and sun. It is not 
even possible to give general deffnitions of the physical seasons. 

' torrid zone has only two seasons; viz. the tcet and the dry; the 

fornter corresponding to the winter-season, and the latter to that of sum¬ 
mer, but they are in direct opposition to the astronomical seasons ;*for 
the rain accompanies the siAi, and when the sun stands in the northern 
* sign, the rainy season begins northwards from the line; and when the 
sun is situated in the southern sign, it is the dry or summer-season. The 
contrqi^y of these changes titkes place on the south of the equator. The 
beginning and duration of tliese seasons happens at regular periods, but is 
influenced m all other respects by local circumstances, particularly the 
presence of mountains. Thus, a country intersected by a high ridge run¬ 
ning from N. tt> S. exhibits diffetent seasons at the same moment on the 
£. and W. of the ridge. In some countries there arc two summers and 
two winters, which are distinguished as the long and short summer and 
winter-seasons. "Within 20 degrees of the equator, the difference of heat 
in summer and winter is usually very inconsiderable; but upon the limits 
of the torrid zone it becomes more perceptible. The ancients believed 
the tonid zone to be uninhabitable, on account of the extreme heqj; which 
they supposed must rest there. But this heat is much tempered by* 
various causes. The clouds which veil the sky in the rainy seasons 
absorb the sunbeams, and the violent gfushes of rain which happen at tliis 
season greatly moderate the heat. The nights are even cold, being 
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almost throughout the whole year of equal length with the day, and con¬ 
sequently long enough to cool' the earth considerably. The vast extent 
of ocean, and the prevailing east winds, also temper the heat; while the 
elevated situation of some districts greatly reduces the temperature. 
Quito enjoys a moderate climate, and extreme cold is felt upon the 
neighbouring Cordilleras. The greatest heat exists'probahly in the inte¬ 
rior of Africa, and the countries of Senegambia and Guinea. Nothing 
can equal a tropical summer in magnificence. The cloudless sky reflects 
an intense light during the day,—and at night the light of the moon and 
the splendour of the milky way illuminate the whole heavens, while the 
serene repose in which all nature seems wrapt, produces tli|^os*-pleaS‘- 
ing effect on the mind of the spectator. 

The temperate zone approximates very closely in climate to the torrid 
zone in its immediate neighbourhood; but tlie difference *of seasons 
becomes visible as the distance frorti the limits of the latter increases. 
In physical respects, spring is here that season when the cold of wyitcr 
yields so much to the beat of summer, as to allow the jdants ,*o put out 
their blossoms; summer is the season during which the fruit attains 
maturity ; autumn that of harvest and the departure of the passage-birds, 
till whose re-appearance winter endures. It seldom snows in low coun¬ 
tries till we reach the 40th parallel; but the trees lose their leaves during the 
short winter. The difference of seasons is most observable between the 
40th and 60th parallels. Here the weather is most cliangeablo, and local 
circumstances produce the greatest diversity of climate. Spring and 
autumn gradually shorten as we proceed towards the high north; and in 
the neighbourhood of the Polar zones we again observe only two sea¬ 
sons,—^the short summer and long winter, bordering so closely upon each 
other, that in the short space of a few days, hardly deserving the name of 
a season, vegetable life springs into activity. The summer is late, but 
hot, the power of the oblique sunl^eams being assisted by the length of 
the days ; but the cokl of winter is so extreme, that brandy freezes even 
in closed apartments. In the district of Bigorre, in the French Pyren- 
iiecs, there are only two seasons,—summer instantly succeeds to winter, 
and cool nights to intensely warm days. 

Physical Climate.'] The rml, or physical, climate of n country agrees 
as little with the mathematical climate, as tile nhyslcal seasons with the 
astronomical. The mathematical climate, however, which depends upon 
the absolute effect of the sun, its relative situation, and the length of the 
days, forms the basis of the physical climate!' But the latter is nv'dified 
by the physical qualities of a country ; viz. its height above the level of 
the sea, the inclination of its mountains, the character of its soil, and the 
reigning winds. 

With the elevation of a country the temperature decreases. Coast 
districts are always less cold than the inland ones, and that not merely 
because they are usually less elevated, but also because the sea preserves 
a more equable temperature, which it communicates to the adjoinjng 
country. Hence it happens, that Bergen, in Norway, under the 60th 
parallel, enjoys a milder climate than the middle of Germany under the 
50th. ^ Coast districts, however, ai'e subject to more frequent and rapid 
changes of weather, and to storms. Mountains strengthen or impede, 
according to relative situation, the effect of the sunbeams and the wind. 
The severe cold of Siberia is in a great measure attributable to the posi¬ 
tion of the mountains, which lying southwards, expose it to the north 
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wiads, while they check the Bouthcm breezes. ISweden and,the soutli of 
Norway owe their comooratively mild climate to the range of the Scandi- « 
naviS* Alps, which protects them against the rough north winds. Wooded 

^mountawif arc of great utility, particularly in islands, by collecting and con¬ 
densing the clouds into fertilizing rain, and the destruction of the woods 
in thg Ca^c Verd islands, has been followed by the drying up of the 
springs and streams. An interesting and able investigation into the sup¬ 
posed chitiiges in the meteorolo^cal constitution of the different parts of 
the earth, during the historical period, has been made by M. Schow, Pro¬ 
fessor of Botany in the Univeraity of Copenhagen; and, aftftr an extensive * 
eitftt>iiqp.tiiin/fif all that the ancients liave left us, connected with their 
botany and agriculture, compared with our present experience on those 
subjecfs, the author thinks liimself entitled to assume that the climate of 
(jreace and Italy, like that of Palestine and Ef^’pt, has undergone no 

. important change since ancient times. But if, on account of the later 
hai-vest and the possible growth of the beech-trees in the Roman plains, 
we might ^e led to the opinion that formerly the climate had been a little 
colder than now, the difference will liardly come up to one or two degrees, 
and will not be greater than might be occasioned by the cultivation of the 
North of Europe. The quality of the soil modifies the climate, because; 
all kinds of earth do not acquire an equal tempei-ature under the same 
circumstances, and because incessant exhalations rise from the soil into 
the atmos\ilierR, ])aitakiug of the nature of the substances from which they 

•are detached, and communicating these qualities to the air. Thus, a dry 
sandy soil, every where acted upon by the sun’s rays, as in the deserts of 
Arabia, heats the air, while the oxlialations from the thick woods and 

• putrid marshes of Batavia load it with the most noxious jiarticles; and 
the quantity of saline particles which are present in the soil of Siberia, 
greatly contribute, upon well-known chemical principles, to increase the 
cold of that district. Hence too the happy change which agricultural 
art always <“ff(jj*ts upon the climate of a country. The Germania eylvis 
horriiki of Tacitus is no longer to be recognized by the stern forbidding 
features under which that accurate observer beheld it; and those districts 
of our own country, once impenetrable to any foot save that of the wild 
buast, or his almqst equally savage hunter, are now the abodes of peace, 
health, and jfleuty. kt has bfeen alleged, in the case of the valley of Aran, 

* in the district of Bigoire, already histanced, that cultivation has rendereit 

that tract^of country less healthy, because the clouds now sweep over the 
countiy instead of being attfacted and dispersed by the woods, which also 
no longer present their barflor to the scorching south-wind. Castile and 
An'agon^are likewise represented as furnishing similar eases. But it 
seems probable that these instances have been overatated ; and allowance 
must be givci^ for the infant sllite of agriculture in these districts, for all 
countries necessarily suffer more or less during the earliest stages of agri¬ 
cultural improvement, when the lands are fh'st thrown open and proper 
means have not been.%.dopted for their draining and inclosing. The reign¬ 
ing winds render the climate of a country more or less humid. The 
winds coming from the nearest pole in the temperate zone bring serene 
and dry weather, and the winds blowing from the equator produce damp 
and misty weather. * • 

Thermometer,'^ The thermometer, long after its invention, re¬ 
mained a very rude and imperfect instrument, both in its construction and 
graduation. Water, oil, and alcohol, were successively used to fill it; but 
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the preference was afterwards given to mercury, on account of its uniform 
expanuion by heat, and its remaining stationary at the heat of boilmg 
water. The temperature of deep caves was afterwards employed as a 
point from which to gi’aduate the scale, as representing the m^an heat of 
the earth, before it was known that this is materially modified by the lati¬ 
tude of the place, and its elevation above the level of the seji. \^arious 
other modes of arbitrary and incorrect graduation were resQrted to, till it 
was discovered that the congelation of water, or the thawing of ice and 
snow, was a point that remained fixed and stationary imder all circum¬ 
stances. The tlierraometer was greatly improved by Fahrenheit, a manu¬ 
facturer of this instrument at Amsterdam, who, about the yj^r first 

adopted the scale which stiU retains his name, and wliicfT is commonly 
used in tliis country.—Supposing the mercuiy in the bulb to be divided 
into 10,000 parts, he reckoned 64 of these as the expansion between tlie 
freezing of water, and the heat of the blood of the human body, and 32 as. 
the contraction fi’om freezing to an extreme degi-ee of cold produced^by a 
mixture of snow and salt. This degree of extreme cold lie iif^ted as the 
zero of his scale, the freezing point 32, and blood heat 06. In endeav- 
oming to fix the point at which w’ater boils, Fahrenheit discovered the 
important fact that that point varies with the variations of atmospherical 
pressure ; but taking a mean of his observations, he found it 180 from the 
point of congelation, and accordingly marked it 212 on his scale. This 
graduation of the thermometrical scale being determined by two points, 
one of which never varies, and the other can be easily ascertained, and the 
numbers being convenient for repeated bisection, it was found more accu¬ 
rate than any which precedes it, and very soon generally adopted. In the 
progress of science, however, when calculations of the measurement of 
heat by the thermometer came to be employed in scientific researches, it 
was found that a scale more adapted for such calculations would be pre¬ 
ferable, and in 1742 Professor Celsius of Upsal constructed a t'lemiomo- 
ter, having the range between the points of the congelatioTj and the ebul¬ 
lition of water divided into 100 degrees, the point of congelation being 
marked zero, amkthat of ebullition 100, and the same graduation carried 
downwards below zero for degrees of cold greater than the congelation of 
water. Tliis centesimal scale is the one now generally used in France, 
and which in that language is called centigrade. The degiees of it are 
of course greater than those of Fahremieit in the proportion of 10 to 18 ; 
but these by the help of a vernier may be conveniently subdivided deci¬ 
mally, which will augment the range to 1000 between freezing ai?d boil¬ 
ing water. In quotations the degrees below siero are readily distinguished 
from those above it by prefixing the sign— (rninm) as 0—3 or simply—3. 
The centigrade scale is excellently adapted for all decimal calculations, 
particularly iu the measurement of altitudes by the barometer, in which 
the thermometer is a necessary auxiliary. The scale of Fahrenheit being 
in such general use in this country, and employed in the domestic arts of 
brewing, baking, &c. it is not probable that it will soon be superseded by 
the centigrade. 

Magnetim,.'] There is yet one other power, or substance, in nature, 
which, although it as yet appears to be united to one single body, 
piay exercise an influence over all terrestrial bodies, and ought not to 
be wholly omitted in any treatise on physical geography,—we allude 
to magnetism. The quality which the magnet—a species of iron 
ore—^possesses of attracting other magnets, iron, and bodies containing 
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iroB, presents a curious subject of inquiry to the naturalist. Another 
quality of the magnet: \iz. its uniform disj^osition in evejy situation Vrhere 
it 18 aMbwed to move freely on an axis, to direct its poles towards the two 
poles o& the world,—a property which it con communicate by friction, or 
contact, to needles if steel, renders it a most important instrument in the 
, hands ^f thq geographer and navigator. It was the discovery of this pro¬ 
perty of the mjignet which led to the invention of the mariner’s compass, 
—one of‘the most valuable instruments we possess. The phenomenon 
itself is attempted to be explained by supposing that the globe itself is a 
great loadstone which exercises its magnetic force upon all bodies more 
oikleStknensibiy. 

The Marhier’s Compass.'\ The compass is a highly magnetized steel 
needle, contained in a box adapted to the purpose. They are of two 
kinds < viz. those with declination, and those with inclination needles. 
^The first—^which arc commonly understood when we talk of the magnetic 
needl^—^move horizontally upon a steel point, directing one end invaiia- 
bly toward^ the north, with a greater or less declination towards the east 
or west. The deviation, or the angle that the axis of the magnetic needle 
makes with the meridian place of observation, is termed its declination, 
and the direction towards which it points is called the magnetic meridian. 
This angle varies in different places, and even in the same place at dif¬ 
ferent times. An alternate daily diminution and augmentation of the de- 
(dination is likewise observable ; and some natural phenomena, as, for ex¬ 
ample, the aurora borealis, cause great fluctuation in the needle. But 
there are some places on the globe where the magnetic coincides with the 
geographical meridian, or, in other words, where the needle has no declina¬ 
tion. A line drawn through these places is called the line or belt without 
declination; but these belts change their position every year, so that the 
magnetic maps, upon which the declination of the magnetic needle over 
the whole earth is represented, must be revised every 10 or 12 years, and 
the navigator who steers rxcording to the compass must make fi-esh calcu¬ 
lations for the declination to secure a correct course across the ocean. 
The inclination needles are also magnetized needles, which, placed in 
another kind of*frame, point downwards with their north pole when they 
aro placed in the line of declination, or the magnetic meridian, and thus 
show the inclhiaiion qf the compass, or the angle which the needle forms 
tvith the horizon. Their* angle is ameasured by an instrument called an 
imlinatorium. It is as valuable as that of the declination; and like it is 
occasioqpd’ by the gi’eat magnetic principle of the globe itself, the tine 
nature of which, however, hits not yet been explained by any naturalist in 
a satisfactory manner. 


CHAP. IV.—PRODUCTIONS OF THE EARTH. 

Under the name of Uroductions of the Globe, we comprehend all natural 
bodils found upon, or within the earth, whether animated or not. It is 
well-known that these productions are arranged by naturalists into three 
great classes: viz. the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms; and that 
on accotu^ of their multitude and variety, their classification and flescrip-^ 
tion form a distinct science, called Natural History. But as the pro¬ 
ductions of the different countries of tlie eartli are frequently alluded to 
by the geographer; and as the description of any district would be con.* 
1- n 
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sidered very imperfect without an enumeration of its natural productions, 
we cffnnot wholly overlook the’ general subject in|an introductory sketj^h, 
though we must necessarily satisfy ourselves with the most superficial 
glance at such a boundless field. In a geographical survey of th« natuml 
productions of tlie earth, no other aiTangement can be adopted than that 
dependent on the climates or 7.ones in which these ebjects ar^founf}; and . 
it is only their local distribution, not their qualities or j^ffinities, which 
forms the proper subject of the geographer’s investigations. 

Distribution of Minerals.~\ Any inquiry into the geographical distribu¬ 
tion' of minerals is subjected to great difficulties ; for our knowledge is 
confined to the external crust of the earth, and of this only ^few jpattiows 
have been explored by man. Judging from surface-apprarances alone, 
we can detect no distribution acconling to zones or climates in the situa¬ 
tion of minerals ; at the same time, if it could be proved that •climate, air, 
and water, exercise a distinct influenre in the protluction of minerals^ some^ 
sudi principle of local ilistribution would have to be conceded to ns.^ 

Some minerals may be generally distributed, and others,from local 
causes be confined to small (listricts. Among the metals, iron, gold, and 
manganese, are considered as the most generally distributed over the 
earth. It is at least <-ertain t’lat the most useful minerals are the com¬ 
monest. Iron abounds in the torrid as well as the frigid zone. No 
kind of rock or earth is destitute of it. ft is found in gi-anite, in detached 
ma.sses; in schist, in a thread-like form, in freestone, in be<ls ; and even 
its presence may be detected in mud and turf. Guettard believed he had 
discovered the law of distribution in the hypothesis, that in countries lying 
under the same latitude, the same minei’als would be foun<l. But he oidy 
compared Switzerland with Canada; the Cape and Madagascar witli, 
France and the Archipelago; and Cocliin China with lUo .faneiro ; a 
series of observations by no means suffitdently extensive for venturing to 
deduce a general law. The rich mines of noble metals in India, Africa, 
Spanish America, and Peru, have been instanced in snpp^oit of this the¬ 
ory ; but gold and silver are productions by no means confined to the 
toii'id zone. The silver mines of Dala and Kongsherg are situated lender 
the 60th parallel of northern latitude ; the mines of the Iliarz, of Sg^cony, 
anti Asiatic Russia, under the 50th; and the gold mines of Hungary wot 
much farther south. In Germany, and in Scotlant^ many*kinds of pre¬ 
cious stones arc found, although it is not to be \lenictl that tlie most valu'* 
able and brilliant gems, as well as the richest minerals, are found in greater 
quantities, and of finer quality, in the torritl noiu; than in other paejs of the 
earth. • 

Distribution of Plants.'\ With regard to the vegetable kingdom, the 
principles of geographical distiibution, according to climate, cafi be much 
more easily followed out. The distribution of organized beings in general 
depends on the three co-ordinates of latitude, longitude, and altitude. 
Botanists com])utc that, at Spitzbergen, which lies near the 80th de¬ 
gree N.L., there are only about 30 species of plants; in Lapland, which 
lies under the 70th degree, about 534; in Iceland, under the G5th paAllel, 
about 553; in Sweden, from the southern parts of Lapland to the 55th 
degree, about 1300; in Brandenburg, between the 52d and 54th parallels, 
^2000; •in Piedmont, between the 43d and 46th, 2800; nearly 4000 in 
Jamaica, which is between the I7th and I9th degree; and in Madagascar, 
situated under the Tropic of Capricorn, between the 13th and 14th de¬ 
grees, more than 5000. It is true, that plants of the frigid zones are also 
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f„untl in the torrid; but they occur only in situations where they find a 
as low as tljat of the colder zOno^, viz. upon high momitaius. 
Tfnis •he plants of Greenland and Lapland ai-e found not only on the Alps 
iuid Pyrtiijfees, but even on the Cordilleras. Edwai'ds says, that while no 
tropical fruits grow upon the mountains of Jamaica, many European 
. fruits thrive^admirablyk; European Alpine plants occur on the cold moun¬ 
tains of Terra jjlel Fuego; and the pine occupies the extreme limit of arbo¬ 
rescent plants in the mountains of America, of Switzerland, and Lapland. 
The same physical climate, therefore, favours the gi’owth of the same plants. 
If under the same climate we do not observe the same plants'produced", we 
must Vattribute the difference to local peculiarities, such as the quality of 
the soil^ the degree of shade, the atmosphere, and other circumstances. 
Some plants are found universally distributed, and are consequently 
sulapted to every climate; while others are confined to very limited dis- 
^tricts, beyond which they cannot be ©ultivated. Many plants, particularly 
the most useful ones, may bo successfully naturalized, by judicious man¬ 
agement, ^ countries far di.stant from their original habitat, and under 
climates very different from that in whicli they wore originally found. 
Most of oiu fruit-trees, our corns, and edible vegetables are of foreign 
<*xtraction. Men have availed themselves of this bountiful provision of 
Nature to such a degree, that it is no longer possible to distinguish in all 
places the indigenous from the foreign plants. The migration of plsints 
has been assisted by the sea, the wind, and granivorous birds and quad- 
tupeds, as well as by tJic hand of man liimself. Not only has man inten- 
tiotmlly transported the coftee-tree from Arabia to the West Indies, 
and the tobacco-plant from America to the shores of Europe, but even 
.the accidental introduction of a foreign seed into a bale of merchandise, 
has conveyed the ]>lauts of the Brazils to the fields of Lisbon, and some 
of these have in their tiuii been transported by means as accidental to the 
coasts of England. Many plants which have yet appeared to be confined 
to one district, may be accessible to the cultivation of other regions, were 
a favourable wind, or the hand of the botanist himself, to bear their seeds 
thither. These remarks will show how difficult it is to mark with exact¬ 
ness the regions of botanical geography, even supposing we were possessed 
ofr much more accurate and extensive uiformation on the subject than we 
are at this mc/inent. j * 

* Plants of General ±)istribnti6n.~\ The anti-scorbutic and edible 
plants seem to be the most widely diffused throughout the earth. Such 
are th^ different varieties of cresses, celery, parsley, and scurvy-grass, 
which are found on eveiy coast which has yet b(*en visited hy navigators. 
Many plants bearing edible bemes are also of very general distribution, 
and form* an important article of food to man. These graminea als(», 
which are of most valuable servit e to man and the inferior animals, are 
very widely spread, althougli different spei*i<>8 of them appear to thrivci 
best in certain climates. The mosses and lichens, however, are of wi<l(*st 
distribution. They are found in every part of the world, aiul in every 
situation. 

Vegetation of the Frigid Zoncs.~\ During the brief summer of the 
polar regions a considerable number of ]i]Hnts appear, jtarticularly mosses 
and fernsy creeping plants, and berry-bearing bushes, such as the euiTant# 
the Rubm chttnuemorus and arcticus, and different spi'cies of Vacoinhnn, 
the luxuries of the Siberian anil I.nplander. The birch and the fir in 
Greenland, and along the coasts of the Icy Sea, are iiicri* dwarfs conqiarcil 
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with their species in tlie warmer countries of Europe. As the polar cli¬ 
mate exhibits a much less variety of tempcratiire than tliat of other 
zones, the vegetation of the frozen zones is more limited than that •of any 
other part of the world. . 

Vegetation of (he Temperate Zones.'] The diversity of climate wliich 
exists in the temperate zones, assisted by the not less striking diversity of 
soil, enables them to produce a very great vaiiety of plai},ts. Upon the 
boundary of the frozen zone begins the perpetual verdure of the pine and 
the fir, which are succeeded by the apple, the pear, the cheny, and the 
plum. The more common species of com, such as wlieat, barley, oats, 
millet, and rye, grow everywhere from the tropics to the polar circies,*— 
li'om the north of Africa to the south of Sweden. Tlie potato, according 
to some naturalists a native of Guiana, according to others, of Chili, is 
now foimd in Siberia as well as at the Cape of Good Hope. - The species 
of the genus Hosa, found in Europe,'Jiave reached us from the East Indies,.^ 
Cliina, and Japan. Europe, from the Uralian Mountains to the coast of 
Portugal, abounds with this beautiful plant. The roses of America have 
reached that continent through the polar lands. There arc no roses in 
Australasia, nor have any species been met with in South America; in¬ 
deed, they scarcely occur any where to the south of the equator. Rice, 
maize, and spelt, an«l the finer fniits, such as olives, figs, capers, dates, 
and tamarinds, belong to the soutliem parts of this zone. The vine and the 
mulberry occupy the space between the 30th and 60th parallels; and 
peaches, apricots, almonds, and w^alnuts ai'e equally injured in their growth 
as they approach the tropic or the polai’ circle. The sugar-cane and the 
cotton-plant, though tropical plants, are found growing far witliin the tem¬ 
perate zones. Many European plants have changed greatly under cuIUt 
vation. Two hunched years ago there was only one variety of tulip— 
the yellow—known to florists, and there now exist upwards of 3000 va- 
rities. 

Plants of the Torrid Zone.] The richest and moat beautiful vegeta¬ 
tion belongs to the torrid zone, which possesses not only the finer plants 
of the temperate zones, but many magnificent specimens of the vegyitablo 
kingdom peculiar to itself. In addition to its own kinds com, such as 
durra, poa, several species of holcus, cambri, kebm, and solain, it possesses 
the greatest variety of delicate fruits, the strongest fspices, fftid the richest 
perfumes. To the plants peculiar to'^this zonel!>elong the palm tribe, tin* 
pisang, bread-frait, cacao, vanilla, indigo, the pine-apple, the nutmeg, 
ginger, camphore, cassava, cinnamon, and cioves, the most beautiful <-a- 
binet-woods, and the most valuable medicinal plants, llie nearer we ap¬ 
proach to the equator, we find 

bolder hues 

And richer streets, beyond our gardens’ pride.’ ' 

Distribvdion of Animals.] The animal kingdom seems most subjected 
to the principle of geographical distribution. Cliftiate acts even on the 
(!Xterior form of animals. Foster observes, that, under a rigorous climate^ 
tlie organization of animals, the human species not excepted, is far less 
graceful than under a mild sky or a warm sun, where alone we arc to 
.look for beauty of lorm and brilliance of colouring. • 

Fishes.] ikowever, it is not easy to apply this principle alike to 
all classes of animals. We are very imperfectly acquainted with the 
fishes, and their abodes are far too measureless for our limited means of 
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observation. It seems, notwithstanding, that there ai'e ceitaln species of 
tliis class of animals tq which we can assign a geogmpliical loeality. 
Thus*the choryphen® and the chat®dons are met with only in the torrid 
^jone; tli® flying fish never beyond the 40th pamllel; the electrical cel 
belongs exclusively to America; and the great whale of the northein seas 
has sc^celyjieen able*to approach the equator. Yet, with regard to the 
local haunts of these fishes, it is very probable that they are more deter¬ 
mined by The nature of the soil, and the food which is found in certain 
districts, than by the temperature. Nor can we discover any sensible 
difference in the number of fishes in different places of th^ ocean. The 
distrilyition of'land-animals is considerably regulated by temperature and 
moisture; but the sea seems everywhere equally occupied by its finny in¬ 
habitants. The bounty of Providence, however, shines conspicuous in 
this aa in every other depaiTment of nature: for the fishes which are of 
jnost value to man as food, are the* most numerous. Each female cod 
carries in its ovary more than 9,000,000 of eggs; and the coasts of tliose 
counties, q^herwise destitute of food for man, are rich in fishes, and an¬ 
nually visited by immense shoals of henings. 

Hirds.'] Birds are widely but variously distributed. “ The wings 
with which they are provided,” says Malte Bran, “ seem to assign to 
them the whole atmosphere as their domain; but the jdumage in which 
they are clad, and which, like vegetation itself, varies according to cli¬ 
mate and temperature, proves to us that these animals, apparently so free, 
are still subject to certain geographical laws.” We may regard the raven, 
the goose, the hen, the pigeon, the woodcock, the storm-bird, the sea-gull, 
and the ospray, as common to all comitries. In the frigid zone, and iu 
Regions wliere only a few of the hardiest lichens and mosses can bear the 
rigour of the climate, we find the penguin, the petrel, the wild-goose, and 
the eider-duck, all enveloped in a thicker, wai’nier, and more oily plum¬ 
age than the birils of warmer regions. The transition from the frigid to 
the temperate zone, in the southern hemisphere, is made by the penguin. 
In the temperafe zone we find the finch, the nightingale, and almost die 
wholp of the sparrow order, the heath-cock, partridge, pheasant, turkey, 
ortolqn, bustard, crane, and albatross, and a multitude of birds of varied 
plum^e and song, which seem to inhabit with equal facility every region 
between the 30th am^ 60th parallel. The pelican and the flamingo unite 
the birds of the temperate*and torrid zones. To the latter belong the os¬ 
trich, the cassowary, the very numerous tribe of paroquets, the bird of 
Paradisg,—which, however, isi limited to New Guinea and the neighbouring 
islands—the frigate, the tropic-bird, and a variety of beautiful birds 

‘ whose legions cast 

A boundless radiance waving in the sun.’ 

• • 

Insects.'] M. Latreille has attempted with some success to make gco- 
gi'aphy accord with entomology in a general manner. That naturalist 
asserts, that a space iq latitude measured by an arc of 12 degi'ccs, some 
loca> variations being abstracted, produces a very sensible change in tlic 
mass of the species, and that such change is almost total if the arc is 
doubled to 24 degrees, as from the north of Sweden to the north of Spain. 
This chanjjc takes place equally in the direction of the longitudef but in 
a much slower manner, and at greater intervals, since the mean tempera¬ 
ture, without particular and mollifying causes, would be uniform under 
the same parallel. M. Latreille rnus back the highcbt limit of his obscr- 
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vatious to the 84th pai'allel, and thus includes in his first climate of 13 
degrees, the insects of the greatest part of Greetiland, Iceland, and Spitz- 
bergen. In the next climate, extending from the 72d parallel to tl*3*60th, 
are the insects of Norway, and of the north parts of Swcddli #and Eu¬ 
ropean Russia. The third climate includes Great Britain, the south of 
Sweden, the north of Franco, as far as the infericff course o^ the, Loire, 
the north of Prussia, and of Germany Proper, and the south of Russia, as 
far as the Crimea. The fourth climate comprehends all the other insects 
of the south of Europe, and of a western portion of Asia. The three 
otlier climates extend from the north of Africa to the equator. Tlie pro¬ 
gressive increase in the temperature has an influence on the‘size andjCoUur 
of insects. In general, the nenrer we approach the equinoctial n*gion, 
we find the greater number of species remarkable for their size, the emi¬ 
nences and inequalities of their bodies, and the brilliancy and variety of 
their colours. The same eminent naturalist thinks that light exercises a 
considerable iulluence on the colours of insects,—its augmentation tending 
to convert yellow into red or orange, and its diminution causing them to 
pass into white. The same observation applies also to shells. The 
Helix nernorulis, which in our climate lias a yellow ground or base, is 
red or reddish in Spain. O'oservations such as these, M. Latreille justly 
remarks, interest the geographer not less than the naturalist. They may 
prove useful in the determination of the natural limits of disputed coun¬ 
tries, as in the case of islands situated between two <-ontiiients, the respec¬ 
tive distance of which may be too great to enable animals and vegetable.i 
to be propagated from the one to the other. Thus the Canary Islands 
and Madeira ought to be associated with Africa by geographers, for the 
insects found there are perfectly analogous to those of Barhary and the, 
adjacent countries. Mr Say, an eminent American entomologist, Avho 
has published a most elaborate treatise on this subject, has cnumerat(‘d 
200,000 species of insects; and it is conjectured, Avith great probability, 
that at least an equal number still remains for future discovery. 

Distribution of Qundrupeds.~\ The observations of the geographer on 
the distribution of quadrupeds, are more satisfactory than those respecting 
the other orders of animals. Although our knowledge of^hc earth js still 
very imperfect, we can yet discover a very remarkable principle of distri- 
but'on as regards the various kinds of quadrupeds. , A principle less re¬ 
gulated by the physical strength of tlte animal ,*than by the adaptatioit of 
its constitution to certain climates. We are not, however, entitled to 
argue from the migratitui, or general diffusion of one species, ijtje same 
capacity in the whole genus; for, it frequently happens, that one species 
is widely spread, while another of the same genus is limited *to very nar¬ 
row boundaries. The carnivorous animals, which find their fbod every 
where, and some of which c^n, iti neaessity, support liiemselvcs upon 
vegetables, have spread themselves to a greater extent than those which 
exist only upon vegetable food. The latter are also, in general, of a more 
delicate constitution. It may also happen, that •many species at this 
moment limited to a small spot of earth, may, in the course of lime, 
spread themselves over whole zones, especially under the care of man; 
while others will retire, and may eventually disappear altogether, before tins 
jprogresS of agriculture. Wlien animals are transported from one region 
to another, they either improve or degenerate under the chimgc of cliiriate 
and food, and the diflerent modes of treatment to which they arc snbj(!c1ed. 

Quadrupeds generally distributed.'] »Scvcral animals, both in a 
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domesticated and wild state, are so generally distributed as to reiser it 
impossible to classify tKera geographically. Among these are, the dog, 
the widest/spread of all animals, being the faithful companion of man in 
every clifnate, from New Holland, to the highest North. The wolf, a 
kindred species, and, according to some naturalists, the original stock of 
the caAine species, is fikewise very widely spread, being found in the Old 
World, frym tii)e polar zone, to the southern point of Africa, and in 
America, from Canada to Mexico. The ox lives as far as the 64th degree 
in a domesticated state; but the buffalo is not found bcy<)nd the 54<th. • 
The sheep and the goat, endure equally well the extremes of the polar 
anil e(|uatorial climates. The argali, or mouflon, (ovis ammon^ L.) supposed 
to be the original parent of all the different species, is now found only on 
the mountains of the temperate zone, the liighest summits of which are 
inhabited l)y the ibex, and the cegagrus, both species of wild goats. The 
4iare efitends from the polar circle Lo Ihe 64th degree. The ass docs not 
bear #he cold so well, and is not found above the 60th parallel. Tlie 
onager and» the dshiggetai, a species of wild mule, arc found in central 
Asia. The domestic swine reaches the 04th degi’ee; but the wild animal 
never extentls above the 60th in Europe, and the 50th in America. Tlie 
latter animal was found even in the islands of the Pacific on their first 
discovery. The domestic cat extends in the Old World, from Iceland to 
the Cape of Good Hope; and in America, to Patagonia; but the wild 
animal is less widely spread. It is a remarkable circumstance in the his¬ 
tory of the earth, and of mankiud, that all the animals which have been 
domesticated by man from time immemorial, are nowhere foimd in 
hordes but in Higher Asia. The same cjiiformation of covering, suited 
to the climate, holds among quadrupeds as among birds. Tlie sheej), 
goats, hares, <logs, and cows, of the Trans-Himalayan region, are all 
clothed with a very fine thick fur coat, below tlieir usual covering of hair; 
without this necessary and bountiful addition, these animals could not re¬ 
sist the intense ^old of that lofty region. Of all wild animals, the fox is 
perhaps the most extensively distributed, and most easily assimilates to every 
climate. We find vast troops of foxes in Nova Zembla, and along the Asiatic 
shores of the Idy Sea, as well as in Bengal, Egypt, and Guinea; in the 
mdst northern parts of Greenland; in Mexico, Peru, and Magellan. Tlie 
bear is found up to tlfe fitjjth* degree of north latitude, as well as in the 
southern latitudes of Java, Siam, !lnd Ceylon. In the New World, we 
meet with Jiim from Canada to the straits of Magellan. Tlic hare is very 
widely «prcad, extending from Madagascar to Ceylon, and Anatolia to 
China, and enduring the heat of Senegambia, and the cold of Hudson’s 
Bay. The rabbit cannot endure the climate of Sweden, and has certjunly 
been conveyed by colonists from the more temperate districts of Eiu-ope 
to the New Corftinent. The stag is found in both continents, from Hud¬ 
son’s Bay to Mexico; and in Europe up to the 64th, and Asia to the 60th 
degree. It has been conveyed to the mountains from Europe, and is said 
to ewst in Barbary aiuf Guinea. The roe is found in most of the cmmtries 
of Europe; and in Asia, from Irkutz to Ceylon. DiiFereiit opinions are 
held regarding its existence in Africa; and it has not been asdprtained 
whether it exists in America. The squirrel inliahits every part of JLurope 
and Asia. • Its presence in Africa has been ascertained, and in America it» 
is very plentiful. The migration which these animals undertake in Siberia, 
North America, and Lapland, arc vt*ry curious. 'They seem to be driven 
to this by the wont of food, ratlier tlian the rigour of the climate. Rats 
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and iipice arc properly of European origin; but, as they are intrepid navi¬ 
gators, tliey have* found their way in the ships of Europe, to the. most 
southern parts of the globe; and as they seem to thrive under any climate, 
excepting that of the very highest north, it has sometimes Mippened, 
that man himself has been compelled to relinquish the possession of a 
district of country to these troublesome parasites. *The ermine, or~weasel 
with a black muzzle, is a native of every climate. The S3al is found on 
every coast, both of the northern and southern hemisphere; but most 
plentifully in .the northern seas. It is very remarkable, that this animal 
is also found in inland lakes; and that not only in salt lakes, such as the 
Caspian, but in fresh lakes, such as that of Baikal. “ '' ’ 

Total of all the Productions of the Eavth.~\ Tlie total amount of all 
the productions of the earth, known and classified by naturalists, however 
large it may seem, is probably not equal to that of those which afe still 
unsown to us. The list of those ‘already known, increases everj^ year, 
we give for an example, the lists of the animals in the 1st edition of Tin- 
nceuss Sysfon of Nature, and of the additions made to that Oist, in the 
13th o<lition of the same work, published by Gmelin; 



1st Kdiliou. 

im EdiUoii. 


Spoci( s. 

Species. 

Mammalia,. 

.230 

242 

Aves,. 

.94 G 

2.568 

Ainpliibia,. 

.292 

3G7 

Fiscc-s,. 

.404 

807' 

insecta;,. 


7287 

V«?rmt’s,. 

.12G5 

3980 


In the last edition of his work, Linnaeus had not classified more than 
8000 species of plants; Adamson has 18,000, and Zimmermann, in 1783, 
reckoned 28,000 species. During Cook’s first voyage. Banks and 8o- 
lander found, in the space of a few square miles, on the coast of New 
Zealand, 400 new species of plants; and the two Forsters, during Cook’s 
second voyage, brought .500 new species from the Australian islanilsH Our 
knowh'dge of nature has>been still more enlarged by the new discovefies of 
Alexander von Humboldt, Count Ilofmannsig, and the Prince of Neuwied. 
We may now {,stimate the amount of the known' species of animals at 
between 18,000 and 20,000; nevertlieless, the number of imknown 


< 

European zoologhts generally asset t that the Ajpimcan continent dimTnisbes the 
size, and deteriorates the qualities of all animals, bclTt native and imported. The error 
of this representation, howtSver, stands conspicuous in the following coiiiparative state¬ 
ment —the weight of animals in Europe, was furnished by Buflbn; that of the 
American animals is taken from the History Vermont, by the Rev. Dr. Williams. 


Hear, 


Weight in 

Enrope. 

oz. 

Weight in America- 
lb. oz. 


153 

7 

456 

0 

Wolf, 


60 

8 

92 

0 

Deer, 


S88 

» 

.808 

0 

Red Fox, 


13 

5 

20 

•o 

X^orcupiiiej 

• 

2 

2 

16 

0 

Martin, 

• • 

1 

9 

6 

4 

Pole-cat, . 

• * 

3 

3 

7 

8 

Hare, 

• • 

7 

6 

, 8 

0 

Rabbit, 

• • 

3 

4 

7 

0 

Weasel, 

• • 

2 

2 

12 

0 

Ermine, 

• • 

8 

2 

14 

0 

Flying Squirrel, 


2 

2 

10 

0 

Beaver, 


18 

Tt 

03 

8 
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animals must be still very considerable, if we reflect on tlie innumera- 
bl<i difficulties winch oppose the researches of naturalists, even in*those 
countites best known to them; not to mention the extensive regions which 
are still unexplored, and the bottom of tlie ocean, which leaves an immense 
field to the imagination. Zimmermann believes, that the total amount of the 
affimaUkingclom on lartd, in the sea, and air, may be reckoned at nearly 
7 millions of species; and the same eminent philosopher believes, that 
there are *about 175,000 species of plants known or unknown. The 
poorest of the three kingdoms is tliat of minerals. NaturaUsta have.not 
yet reckoned above 500 species of minerals, and Zimmermann believes 
that there may perhaps exist half as matiy still unlcnown. 

Man^ Physically considered.'^ Man, the noblest inhabitant of the 
globe, whose organization, senses, and faculties, pjace him at the head 
of the vai-ibus orders of living nature,—is, nevertheless, subject to 
ihose laws of generation, growth, distribution, and dissolution, which the 
Almighty Creator has imposed upon all organized beings. Some natura¬ 
lists have iiglecd, attempted to classify ‘ the human form divine,' with the 
species of lower animals most nearly approaching it in figure; but the rc- 
soarches of anatomists and physiologists, contradict the moi'strous sup- 
])osition as powerfully as reason itself. Man forms in the scale of being 
an insulated order, which containn no more tJian one genus and one species ; 
men difler among themselves in many respects, but in uo specific character. 
Tlie dwarfish Laplander, and the stately Albanian,—the dai'k Creole, and 
llie fair Dane,—^the woolly-headed negro, and the flaxcn-locked Scandina¬ 
vian,—arc all varieties of the same race, tribes of the same species, mem¬ 
bers of one gn'at family, the descendants of one common ancestor, varying 
from each other in no respect that is not attributable to the accidentel 
circumstance of climate, food, and manner of life. The difftn-ences which 
do exist among mankind at large, in stature, features, and mental qualities, 
are exactly analogous to those which exist in families, and unquestionably 
result from sini\]ar causes, rendered general and permanent in their opera¬ 
tion, by the circumstances w'C have mentioned.*® 

Tlierc was a time, wdien it was considered impossible for man to exist 
anywhere beyonfl the limits of the temperate zones. The ancients iina- 
giiflsd that the tonid zone could present no other appearance than thaff of 
a vast uninhalfitable desert, 'Adiere the heat of the sun’s rays annihilated 
Fife in every form; the frigid zone* they believed to be equally unap¬ 
proachable hy man, on account of the deadly cold •ndiich they supposed 
must exist around tiie poles. * Geographical discoveries at last dispelled 
this error, ^^^avigatora founiT not only the torrid zone more populous than 
tlie temperate zones, but in the neighbourhood of the poles, and upon 
islands disjoined from all the rest of the world by unde oceans, they be¬ 
held mankind mnltiplying and replenishing the earth. Man, therefore, has 
the whole earth as his abode ; and has 4»eon endowed udth the power of 
enduring every climate, either by means of physical adaptation to it, or by 
the aid of such artificial clothing as his reason enables him to employ. 

“‘Buffon contends, that plants and animals degenerate in other climates, and that 
all the difference in colour, texture of hair, and physical organization in man, are the 
effect ot climate. Kant holds somewhat tl»c same opinion, but contends for tjje exis¬ 
tence ot certain pre.detenaming principles, and certain dispositions tending to*a par¬ 
ticular conformation, which nature lias iiuplunted in man, as destined for different 
climates, to be developed or not, according to his place in the world. The air, suit, and 
water, produce certain changes of the body only in so far as they cause their seeds or 
disposition to he develo|>ed, hut the existence or i>rliii'i|dcs of these seeds, says the 
German philosopher, is necessary; external agents having no productive powci'.' 
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His habitations reach to the extreme line of vegetation; and when the 
land liio longer jdelds the food necessary to Ins* subsistence, he draw^ it 
from the polar oceans. In Greenland, the dwellings of the Esquimaux be¬ 
gin under the 80tli parallel of latitude; and the bleak shores of Jtiudson’s 
Bay are provided with human inhabitants. In the other hemispheres, the 
cold and barren Terra del Fuego supports the Petekeres, who,cling,4iO their 
cheerless home with all that strength of patriotism wjiiich the Swiss 
exhibits towards his own majestic fatherland. Man can, in tact, endure 
extremes of heat and cold, wliich no other organized btiing is found capa¬ 
ble* of sustaining. Upon the banks of the Senegal, he is seen roaming 
under the meridian rays of a vertical sun, whose heat causes some fluids 
to boil; while, in the north-cast of Asia, he exists unhurt beneath a temper¬ 
ature which freezes mercury itself. And yet man is possessed of a more 
subtile and delicate organization than other animals, and is liable to a 
greater variety of diseases; how beneficent then must those provisions b*' 
by which he is enabled to accommodate himself to every climate, and 
mutually to adapt his necessities and his means to each other 

The number of human beings upon the globe, has been variously esti¬ 
mated at 1,000,000,000, 828,000,000, 650,000,000, and 550,000,000 : 
calculations so much at variance among themselves, as sufficiently to indi¬ 
cate how uncertain and hypothetical all such estimates arc. The truth is, 
our data are still so very imperfect or contradictory, that we can only make 
a very loose approximation to wliat may be the probable number of the 
species alive upon the earth at any given moment of time. Thus, while 
one statistical writer assigns a population of 27,000,000 to that district of 
Asia, known by the name of China—another estimates the number of the 
Chinese nation at 55,000,000—another at 100,000,000—a fourth at 
200,000,000—and a fifth at 333,000,000 ! Equally conflicting and un¬ 
satisfactory are the calculations which have been given of the population 
of other regions; and, with the exception of Europe and North America, 
we can affirm nothing, and feel ourselves founding upon nothing but the 
most hypothetical results. 

The natural limits of human life seem to be from 80 to 90 years?,; few 
men survive the latter period, and the greater part do not even approach 
tln^former. Of all new-born infants, one-fourth die in the first year; more 
than two-fifths ilo not reach their sixth, and only qne half their twenty- 
second year. In large towns there if* almost a^vayH, in the same number 
of deaths, an equal number of individuals of the same age, and the mean 
duration of human life is found to be between 30 and 40 ytavj* that is, 
out of 30 or 40 individuals, one dies every* year. Supposing then that 
there are 1,000,000,000 of human beings alive at one time upon the sur¬ 
face of the globe, according to this law, 33,333,333 will die etery year ; 
91,322 every djiy; 3805 every hour; every minute; «nd 21 every 20 
seconds. It is believed, that the |nortality is much greater in towns than 
in the country. According to Price, the mortality bills of large towns in 
England exhibit the proportion of 1 to 23, and in some cases, of 1 to 19 in 
the proportion of deaths; in the small towns it is 1 to 28; and, in the coiintry, 
only 1 in 40 or 50. Doubtless, the free and pure air of the country, with 
the more wholesome condition in which alimentary substances are usually 
^ presented to us in that situation, must render a rural life, genei;p,lly speak¬ 
ing, more healthy than a town one; but, if we take into consideration the 
sedentary nature of the occupations usually followed in large cities, and 
the extraordinary mortality in their large hospitals, we shall have reason 
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to conclude, that the difference in degree o£ absolute healthiness is yot so 
veiy great betwixt the t’dro situations. • 

In ifie ordinary course of nature, the number of births must exceed 
tliat of deaths in every country, otherwise it would soon become depopu¬ 
lated. The proportion betwixt the two varies with the situation ; but it 
is .remarkable that .thb most healthy climate is not that in which there 
are most children bom. The women of Sologne,—a country by no means 
healthful—are remarkable for their fecundity. The proportion of the 
number of births dimiriLshes in any country as the popula^on increMes 
upon the means of subsistence; political and moral causes will also ma¬ 
terially affect ^e number of births in any country. In some coimtries 
tb<5 progortion of births to the number of the living population is as 1 to 
22 ; and in others as 1 to 32—the average consequently is as 1 to 27. 
'I'herefere, Adopting this calculation, in 1,000,000,000 of human beings 
there will be 37,037,037 births in a 101,471 in a day; 4,228 in 
an hqpr; and 70 in a minute; or, to make use of smaller numbers, there 
will armua% be 100 deaths, and 110 births, in a community of 3000 in¬ 
dividuals. The whole population of the earth, upon tliis supposition, 
would in one year increase 3,700,000. Euler has constracted the fol¬ 
lowing table, by means of which we may ge»! at a glance in how many 
years the population of a country may be doubled, under certain condi¬ 
tions ;— 

/« a Country of 100,000 inhabitants, the Motility being 1 in 36. 


'i'iii! deaths be- 


'I'his surplus will 

The doubling of 

ing to the 

The surplus of 

make of the sum 

the population 

births, as. 

births will be 

of the living 

will take place in 

10 to 11 

277 

1 

IfoT 

250iV years 

12 

555 

xiu 

125 

13 

722 


96 

• 14 

1100 

IJiT 

62| 

-15 

1388 

VlE 

50i 

16 

1666 

oVt 

42 

17 

1943 


35| 

—18 , 

2221 

x'x 

3l| 

19 

2499 

• XU 

28 

20 

2777 

uV 


22 

3382 

ilU 

21i 

-25 

41«5 

nV 

17 

1 -1—30 

5554 


12^ 


Races of Mert.'] Man belongs* to a particular class of beings. Tliere 
are no different species of men, as in metet classes of animals; but only dif¬ 
ferent races. All differences among men in size, form, or colour, can 
only |)o considered as 'varieties, and are, as we have already saitl, not 
sufhcient to constitute different species. Tlie tallest men we know, as a 
nation, are tlie Patagonians, between the river Plata and the Straits of 
Magellan. They arc generally above six feet, and, on account erf their 
stnmg boeKly organization, have quite a gigantic appearance. The an¬ 
cient Gonnans, whose climate and manner of living was like that of the 
Patagonians, were also of great stature. The most dwarfish varieties of 
the sjiocics arc found within the polar circle and the frigid zone: such are 
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the Lapps, the Samoyedca, the, Ostlakes, the Esquimaux, and the Green- 
landers. The stern climate of these inliospitable rcfpons checks the deve- 
lopement not only of man, but of animals and plants. Between thelie two 
extremes stand the other nations of the eai'th, whose average* siee is not 
much above five feet. 

The features, in which a great variety is obserWid, constitute another 
difference between races of men. Not only individuals have a peculiar 
physiognomy, but even whole nations have characteristic features by which 
they are to be distinguished from one another. 

The most striking difference, however, between tribes of men, is that 
of colour. It varies from the shining black of ebony, to the da^^5!lk!lg 
white of alabaster, through all the intermediate shades. The principal 
colours are white, yel|ow, brown, copper, dark brown, and black. 

Tliese, and many other inexplicable differences, have led 'philo«)phere 
to divide mankind into different rac(?W. We will here notice the different 
races into which some German ])hilosopIiers have divided tlie human 
species. 

Blumenbach, a celebrated natural philosopher and professor at Gottin¬ 
gen, divides men into five races: viz. !.«#, The Europeans and Western 
Asiatics to the Obi, the Caspian Sea, and the Ganges, including also 
the Northern Africans to the Senegal and Niger; they are white, and, 
according to our ideas, the most beautiful variety of the species. 2(/, The 
rest of the Asiatics, and the most northern Americans to about Alashka 
and Labrador; they are of a yellowish brown eolour, with a flat couiN 
tenance and narrow eyes. 3cf, The rest of the Africans ; they are black, 
with the lower part of the countenance prominent; and have in general 
thick lips, an obtuse nose, and woolly hjiir. The rest of the Ame¬ 
ricans ; they are, for the most pait, of a copper colour, with straight hair, 
and variously formed heads sometimes produced by artificial means, hth, 
'file Australians, or inhabitants of the islands of the Pacific; they are, 
for the most part, dark brown, with large noses and mouths, thick hair, 
and strongly marked features. 

Kant admits only four races; viz. Ij#, Tlie Northern Europeans, who 
arc very fair, on account of the damp cold climate. Gcf, The Ameri¬ 
cans, who are copper-coloured, on account of tlnnr dry cold climate; 
to which race also the Calraucs arc held t6 belong. 3f/, The Negroes, 
who are black, on account of the llry heat of their countries. 4/A, 
'I'he Indians, beyond the Ganges, who an? olive-coloured, on account of 
the damp heat of their district. * 

However, all these differences, or confofmities, in shape and colour, 
arc not sufficient for tracing the derivation of one nation Irom another, 
or the degree in which they have been nlixed with one anolher. For 
they depend too much on the accidental or variable causes of climate, 
food, and manner of living; and often even of customs or other local rea¬ 
sons. European features are even to be met with among the nations most 
different from them. On the coast of Malabar,* in the East Indies, tho 
Jews are almost changed into Negroes; and the same may be s jid of 
tlie Portuguese in Senegambia. In researches, therefore, into the affi¬ 
liation, of nations, we must pay attention to other circumstances, besides 
those of physical features : namely, to theii- language, and their history. 
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CHAP. V.-OF THE HE VOLUTIONS WHICH HAVE TAKEN PLACE 

• UPON THE SURFACE OF THE EARTJI. 

« 

The existence of the material world,” it has been well-observed by 
Make lliTin, “ is only a scries of metamoi’phoses. As in the ocean, 
wave sinks ftito and blends with wave, so the elements, agitated by a 
nevor-ceasmg nfotion, mingle and combine, and replace each other under 
forms continually changing, and continually renewed.” Of these changes 
there arc some which have taken place instantaneously ; thq^e are others 
wly)s<timperceptible progress only marks the silent but resistless power of 
time. 

Earlhqualces.'] By far the most dreadful agents in producing extensive 
changes upon the surface of our globe are those •ouvulsive movements 
^r shalcnlgs of tlie earth which have s^ often devastated the fairest regions, 
and overturned the proudest monuments of human industry and genius. 
Tlie ftalians—who arc but too well-acquainted with this terrible pheno¬ 
menon—di^inguish three kinds of motion in the earthquake:—1 j-f. The 
horizontal motion, consisting in undulated vibrations of the earth, similar 
to those of the sea, as in the earthquake atT.isbon, in which these undula¬ 
tions, or waves of the earth, follow'ed each other at a distance of about 10 
feet; 2(/, The vertical motion, in which the shaking goes upwards, and 
the surface of the earth is at one place lifted up and at another sunk 
down as into a gulf; and 3</, The whirling or circular motion. These 
diiVerent kinds of earthquakes may all proceed from the same cause. The 
effects of an earthquake are awful, and often change the appearance of a 
jeountry in such a manner tliat it becomes difticult to recognise it. 
Enormous abysses and ravines are suddenly formed ; mountains are over¬ 
thrown ; whole countries sink under the gi’ound ; islands rise out of the 
sea; tlames break forth out of the fissures of the earth; and all this 
is effected tvith inconceivable quickness. A single shock, on the 5th 
of Febniary, l?83, devastated the whole plain of Calabria, and destroyed 
the tpwii of Messina, in less than two minutes, though the agitations w'ere 
ropemted for a tqjtace of several months. What, renders their effects more 
melancholy is, that there are but few unequivocal indications of the 
approach of «n eartjiquake^ and none of the termination of it. They 
iiappen at all seasons, aktt under every constitution of the atmosphere. 
Some countries are indeed more liable to earthquakes than othera ; Avhich 
is the cgji»*1t)ut omy with tliose in the neighbourhood of which a volcano 
is to be found, as in the lower part of Italy, and the countries of Japan 
and Peru, "but also with those at a gi'eat distance from volcanoes, 
such as Hungary.^*’ Frequently they are announced by a hollow subter- 
• • 

^ •“ Tbe town of Benevento, In Italy, has been very frequently visited by earthquakes. 
The first which history mentions happened A. I), .SSC, under the bishop ISiniaiuis; the 
second took place in the year 845, under the bishop John and the Lombardi.an prince 
lladelgis; a third happened in the year 096, under the Greeks; a fourth in 11S5, 
under Pope Honorius ll.; the fifth was felt in 11S8, on the SSd of Jnuuary, under 
the archbishop Gregory; the sixth on the 6th of February, 1456, under the archbishop 
Jacob de Katta; the seventh earthquake happened in 1627, on the 3d of July; the 
eighth, and most dreadful of all, took place on the 5th of July, 1688, when about 1367 
persona were killed in the city alone; the last, which was almost equal in its destructive 
effects to the former, occurred on the 14th of March, 1702, under the archbishop OrsinL 
The southern part of Portugal, especially Lisbon and the surrounding country, has .at 
nil times been extremely subject to earthquakes. They happen usually between October 
and April, after a season of great drought and «q»pre88ive heat. In the works of Fran¬ 
cisco Tavarc, u Portuguese physician, wc 6nd the Iblluwing notice of the principal earth- 
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ranean noise; but the diWdfuI sound is scaicely heard before the earth 
givea^ way'beneath our feet. • A few animals, j^icularly horses, goats, 
and fowls, appear to have a presentiment of the approach of ano earth¬ 
quake, and the barometer sometimes falls extremely low bdorc its 
occuiTence. During tlie earthquake, there is either a central point of 
action observed, where the qualdngs are strongesl^i and which soiqetimes 
changes its place, or the shaking power moves along a certain line. 
The earthquake of 1755 was felt from Greenland to the West Indies, 
and from Norway to Africa. In 1601, an eaitliquake shook almost the 
whole of Eu>*ope, and a part of Asia. Nor are the frigid zones free 
from such revolutions. On the 25th of December, 1758, a atrong 
earthquake shook a part of Lapland; and Greenland has often lieen 
visited by this phenomenon. We have already instanced a variety of 
these catastrophes; hut their causes are yet unknown. Tl»ere aje per¬ 
haps several concurring yet quite different causes. Slight shocks may be 
produced by the sudden sinking of the ground into hollows in the interior 
of the earth. Some philoso})hers have ascribed earthquakes to a dis¬ 
turbance in the equilibrium of terrestrial and atmospherical electricity, 
as they are sometimes attended by electrical phenomena. This is how¬ 
ever not always the case; at the eai'thquake in Calabria, no trace of 
electricity was perceived. Other philosophers have endeavoured to 
find the cause in a sudden change in the direction of gravity in any 
district. It is believed, with more probability, that air, or elastic 
vapours, shut up in subtenunean caves, may have the greatest share ii. 
the production of earthqualvos, by their expansion through heat, and the 
motions and explosions thus produced. The celebrated earthquake of 
1783 seems, according to the opinion of well-informed philosophers, to 
have been produced by elastic vapours which had been formed in the 
interior of moxmt Etna by the water collected during the preceding rainy 
winter in the subterranean caves, and which being transformed into 
steam by the internal heat, sought an outlet in this manner. 

VolcanoesJ\ Volcanoes are closely connected with earthquakes, for 
all volcanic eniptions are accompanied by earthquakes, and by these erup¬ 
tions the convulsive motions of the earth lose their foreq, or cease alto¬ 
gether. Both seem to arise from common causes ; and, though there are 
marfy earthquakes during which no vapours .or any other r.utward signs 
of a subterranean fire appear, yet it tjpes not fellow that these are totally 
absent, 'fho eruption of air, or of fire, may be unobserved, because it 
may happen in distant seas. A trembling o^ the earth usuaii;^ precedes 
the eruption, which is accompanied by a deep^toned thunder coming from 

qualces under which the city of Lisbon has suffered Those in the years :^70 and 377 
IJ. C. were very violent. Those of A. D. 1009, 1117, 1 lie, and 1290, were'very Btronic, 
and some almost reduced the town to ashes. 'J^iat of the 24th August, 1356, lasted, 
with several intervals, during a quarter of an hour, and many other shocks followed 
during the year. That of the 1st of January, 1351, was one of the most violent, and 
did immense damage. Other shocks followed it during the space of eight days. That 
of the 27th Juiy, 1576, was violent, but did no harm. Thq^ of the 23th July, 1697, 
destroyed three streets, on mount St Catherine, and split that mountain tfirqiigh. 
That of the 22d Jnly, 1598, threw down men walking on the streets. That of the 27tli 
October, 1699, lasted, with several intervals, during three days, and was very violent. 
That of the 12th October, 1724, was very strong, but did no harm. The earthquake of 
the 1st of November, 1756, overthrew half of the town, and the shocks lasted during 
eight da)«. Those of the 30th April, 1761, of the 10th and 17th January, 1796, and 6th 
■dune, 1B07, were violent, but did no great harm. From the number of earthquakes and 
mineral springs in Portugal, one would be led to think tliat I’ortugal lies on an unex- 
tinguished volcano, which thus, from time to time. aniiounccB Us existence by more or 
less violent shocks. 
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the bowels of tbe earth, and a howling noise which fills the air. A 
mountain rises out of a plain, or out of the bottom of the sea; or la, new * 
mountain is raised on the top of another already existing *; the subterranean 
fire fornqg for itself an outlet or chimney, proportioned to its immense 
size, and in the form of a cone; the top of the cone opens; thick clouds 
of sm^e and vapour, an which flashes of lightning appear from time to 
time, slioot up to the skies ; flames break out on every side; stones and 
large rocki are hurled upwards with prodigious force, and thrown to the 
distance of several miles; the burning ashes emitted, obscure the sun, 
and fall like a fiery rain on the suiTounding country, or are tarried by the 
wvid^or manjf miles around. At length, the lava rashes out of the crater, 
or out of newly fonned openings; great toirents of melted minerals, 
which likve been heated for many years, or of boiling water, burst forth, 
and with iiTPsistible power spread death and destruction in their course ; 
^ay is, tmned to night, and niglit to* day; cities are reduced to ashes; 
valleys filled up ; and blooming countries changed into frightful deserts. 
Yet, amids^ all this desolation, a new paradise soon blooms again; for the 
lava, dissolved by the exposure to the ak, becomes itself the most fertile of 
soils, and its uncommon fecundity inspires the inhabitants wifh a danger¬ 
ous attachment to their charming but fearful country. These eraptions, 
however, are not always so dcstr’ictive ; a volcano does not rage always, 
or p(!riodically at fixed times. Sometimes they are quiet for many years. 
During this j)eriod only smoke arises from time to time, accompanied by a 
holfijw souml, until intlainmatoiy materials have again been collected in 
sufficient quantity in the interior of the mountain to create a fresh eruption; 
or until the era}>tire matter is all consumed,when the volcano is extinguished, 
^nd the crater filled up by degrees is hardly to be seen. Tlierc are still 
many burning mountains, as already noticed, and they arc scattered about 
the whole earth, especially upon islands, or in the vicinity at least of the 
sea. But undeniable proofs of a far greater number of extinguished vol¬ 
canoes, are foujjd in many countries of the earth. Many mountains and 
islands owe their existence entirely to volcanic eraptions, while others 
have Jieen swallowed up by eaithquakes. Thus, in the year 196, B. C. 
there, arose in 4he Archipelago, near Santorin, a new island, which was 
intfreased in the 8th and 15lh centuries by sudden accessions of alluvial 
matter from file bottom of the sea, although in that place it appeared 
tmfathomahl.'. Near this island, tWto new ones arose in the Ist century ; 
in 157.3, another; in 1650, another, nearly to the level of the water; 
and, at in the year FrO?, a sixth island. At the same time, the 

one wliich had aiisen in 157^, almost entirely disappeared. Two islands 
rose out of trio sea near Terceira, one of the Azores, in the years 1638 
and 1720^ the last has by degrees sunk altogether. In the tremendous 
eruption which faged in 1783 in Iceland, an island rose out of tlie sea at 
about 70 miles from laud, but the ocean has again swallowed it. History 
notices about thirty islands which have thus arisen, in the sight of men, out 
of tlie sen; and many Inore may have arisen in the immense ocean, without 
having been seen. Many islands bear visible marks of a siinilai- origin, at n 
date antecedent to authentic history. Such are those of Santorin, llhodes, 
Milo, and Delos, in.tlie Archipelago ; 'the island of Madeira; some of the 
Canaries, end Cape Verd islands ; and those of Gorec, and Nantuset. lt» 
appears from the concurrent testimony of all preceding navigators, as w'ell 
as the late Russian navigator Kotzebue, who explored the Pacific Ocean 
recently in vaiious directions, that a constant formation of new islands is 
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going on in the great Pacific Ocean, through the combined efforts of 
volcanic agency, and the production of coral rofefs of rocks. From,the 
Philippine islands to the Moluccas, the formation is almost ontir«^y vol¬ 
canic, while tlie small islands to the southward of New Guinea ai'e almost 
entirely produced by the astonishing operations of that minute animal the 
coiul-insect. From the conjunction of these causes it is f|ir to^cxp^ct 
that a few centuries will add to the work of creation, by ^le formation of 
an extensive continent to the south-east portion of the globe. 

Natural philosophers are not agreed, as yet, on the causes of volcanic 
phenomena, alul the true places where thc^ originate. Some believe, 
that volcanic fire is of the same quality with the fire of combc&'iible 
minerals, and that it is produced by them. The hearth, or place of com¬ 
bustion, they conceivcj^ lies not very deep umler the surface of tlie earth, 
above the lowest strata known to us, namely, the gi'anite. According to 
their theory, the pyrites of sulpliur—nvhicli, when in considerable quantity^ 
and exposed to contact with air and moisture, get so much hcateqiMl as 
to break out in ilames—arc the first tinder, and the mines ^f coal and 
slate arc the fuel of the volcanoes; the explosion is the effect of the 
expansion of the intcmal air, or of W’ater falling upon the minerals which 
are in fusion. Other philosophers suppose that the fire of volcanoes—as 
seems to he clear, from the quality of the volcanic protluclions—is of a 
peculiar kind, and quite different from all known species; that it must, 
from the extent of its effects, be much ileeper sunk into the earth ; and, 
tliat the mineral substances burning there, are quite unluiown to us, ami 
will perhaps remain so for ever. 

Muddy Eruptions.'] Those mountains which, instead of fire and 
smoke, throw up mud, are too small in number to be counted among tin; 
phenomena producing a change upon the surface of the earth; though 
they may serve as a proof that nature may in this manner also act upon 
the surface of our globe, and has, perhaps, formerly acted in a stronger 
manner. Maccaluba, in Sicily, is the most celebrated amviig the terrivo- 
mous mountains. Not far from Boulogne, several quagmires called the 
Safses, situated on rising grounds, composed of saline and alkaline ctirths, 
exhibit on a small scale similar phenomena. * 

Af:tion nf Wafer.] Water is an agent not less activ^ than tire'in 
changing the surface of the earth. The sea, csjjeciaHy, is constantly operj 
ating changes upon the land. The most terrible phenomena of this class, 
are those immense floods or inroads of the sya, which sometimes swallow 
large tracts of land. 'J’he Zuydor sea was formerly a small iniShd lake, 
formed by an arm of the lihine; but, in the 13th century, the sea 
covered a large part of the surrounding continent, and formed^his basin. 
In 1421, the sea swallowed in one nighty 72 villages, with 100,000 inha¬ 
bitants in the neighbourhood of Dordrecht, and changetf the whole sur¬ 
rounding country into a lake. In the same manner, the Dollart, near East- 
Friesland, was formed in the 13th century, by the sea overflowing a well 
cultivated tract of land. Much of the western coast of Sleswick* has 
been swallowed by the sea. The island of Norstrand was buried in 1634 
almost entirely by the waters; and of Helgoland nothing remains but 
the roditS. Many more events like these may have happened in ancient 
times, which are not recorded in history. Several straits bear evident 
traces of the sea having broken through them; and many groups of islands 
have visibly been torn from one another by the action of the W'aves. Be¬ 
tween Calais and Dover, an isthmus probably existed in former times, 
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which has been broken tiu-ough by the waters; for the soil rises on both 
sid^s^ forming a kind cff dyke, exhibiting corresponding strata, atld the 
^ ridge fif mountains which in France terminates at Calais, rises at the 
point of •land in Kent, in the same direction, and contains the same 
minerals, according to Desmarets. The three straits which lead from the 
Ocekndnto the Baltic, have probably been formed by the breaking through 
of the sea^ as ilie name seems to show; for the old national word Belty 
still signifies, in Friesland, an inroad of the sea. It was believed by the 
ancients, that Sicily had in foimer times been connected with Calabria, and 
afterwards severed from it by the waves. According to an old tradition, 
wMcJfseems to be confirmed by the existence of the rock called Adams 
bridge, jCeylon was formerly connected with Coromandel; and there is 
no probabili^ that the straits of the Dardanelles, pf Constantinople, and 
of Gibi'nliai*, originally existed in their present state. Most likely America, 
* 00 , was connected formerly with Asia by a natural bridge, over which 
the ^t inhabitants came, and which was afterwards destroyed by the 
waves. Tlie indented outline of almost all coasts, and the situation of 
most islands, bcai* distinct marks of violent disruption by the action of 
water. 

Besules these violent changes produced by the sea, others not less im¬ 
portant are made in an almost imperceptible manner, by the gradual 
increase and diminishing of the sea, which is only visible after a long 
series of years. This is seen, for instance, on the northern coasts of the 
l^altic, especially at the Bothnian Gulph. The sea has there retired a 
gicat way from several maritime towns; anchoi-s, and wrecks of ships 
being fomid at gi'eat heights; and canals, fifty years ago navigable for 
hirge vessels, being now only made use of by shoal boats. The same 
phenomenon exists in the Atlantic and tlie Mediteixanean ; and the sea is 
retiring gradually from Iceland. The Adriatic presents striking examples 
of the same kind. On the whole coast of the Arabian Gulph, distinct 
traces are found of the sea having retired, and the same is the case on the 
coast of Lima. In many instances, this phenomenon may be caused by the 
gradual elevation of the soil; in others, it is manifestly owing to the retiring 
of the* sea. In sbmc places the sea increases gradually, and makes inroads 
in file land ; aj, fur example, on the southern coasts of the Baltic ; oir the 

E. coasts of the Adriatic,’and on the E. coasts of N. America. In 
oilier cases, the sea throws up sand' and mud on the low coasts, which, 
when heape^np lilie hills, fo^ downs. Rivers also produce considerable 
changes fi^bn the surface of the earth. The rain washes the soil from 
the top of a mountain, and brings it down to the valley beneath, by which 
the one is Jbwered, and the other heightened. In their course rivers carry 
the land from one side, and deposit it on the other, or on shallow places, 
which produce islands. By acting with greater force on one side, or by 
heaping up sand or mud, a river forms a new bed, and changes its course, 
this has been the case with the Rhine in several places where the old bed 
is sti^ seen. Islands are frequently formed at the mouth of large rivere. 
Thus, the extensive and rich Delta in Egypt, which was in very ancient 
times a basin or gulf of the sea, has been entirely fonned by the mud 
carried down by the Nile.^’ „ 

All rivers,^ from the least to the greatest, waft earth to the sea, and that in pro¬ 
portion to their magnitude, velocity, and length of course, combined with the nature 
of the soil which forms the beds or banks, and with the nains, which, in proportion 
to their violence, aud the degree of slope of the higher grounds, wash down die soil 
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Action of the Atmosphei'e.']^ The air is not less active than water in 
produbii^ changes; and if its action is sometimAs less striking, it is not 
less certain. One of the most common phenomena of this class,..i8 the 
process of decomposition by which a solid mass of rock is changed into 
a number of loose stones, and those f^ain into gravel and sand, which is 
easily earned away by the action of wind and wate**. The quick qr mov¬ 
ing sands are the plague of many countries; whole mounpiins have been 


intojtbe nearest^tream. It is but of late that the attention of philosophers has been 
drawn to this subject. The deposition of mud made by the inundations of the Nile, 
end the consequent elevation of the soil in Egypt, had been long known pio 
ancients; and the same facts were observed in later times in the case of other rivers, 
eucli as the Ganges, the JMississIppi, the Orinoco, and others; but little inquiry till 
very recently was made, cither as to the cause or the degree of progress of these depo¬ 
sitions. Shaw estimated 1:!ie quantity of mud brought down by the Nile at about the 
120th part of the volume of water which it carries into the sea. Now, euppose a 
volume of water 40 feet deep, and 2,100 feet wide, moving at the rate of 4 miles ap 
hour: the cubical volume moved in tbi-it space of time will be 1,774,080,000 feet, 
which divided by 120, gives 14,784,000 cubical feet, the quantum of earth hourly 
carried to the sea by the Nile during the period of its inundations. Vet, notwith¬ 
standing this enormous discharge of alluvial matter, the progressive increase of the 
Delta is by no means great. Gerard found the increase of soil in Upper Egypt to be 
only 6^ feet since the Christian ei'a, or 4 inches in a century, and the increase along 
the coast since the days of Herodotus, or 2,200 years, not to exceed a mile and a 
quarter. Mr Barrow, estimating the quantity of earth wafted to the sea by the 
Jrloangho at a 200dth part of its cubical volume, infers that there must be an annual 
addition made to the coasts of the Yellow Sea, at the mouth of that river, of about 
5 miles, so that allowing the age of the world to be 6000 years, tlie 1 loangho should 
have converted 30,000 square miles of sea into terra firtm. But this is as little th.: 
case, as that the Nile—though carrying down a still greater quantity of mud to the 
sea—has made any very great addition to the African continent. What an amazing 
quantity of sediment must hourly, daily, monthly, and annually, l>e wafted down the 
ocean flood of the Maranon, which i.s greater in volume than all the rivers of con¬ 
tinental Europe put together! Yet we hear of no delta, or remarkable increase ot 
land at its mouth. Calculating the quantity of water discliarged by the Mississippi 
at 3,294,720,000 cubical feet per hour: that quantity divided by 200, for the propor¬ 
tional quantity of alluvium, will give 16,473,600 feet per hour, or eight times and 
uptvaivis the quantity wafted by the Hoangho ; and even allowing the velocity of only 
one mile per hour, still the. quantity discharged would be four tim^ as much. And 
it mii.st be remembered that this is mere earth, independent of the amazing quantity 
of trees, logs, and drift-wood, hourly hurried down by it into the ocean. A theorist 
would be apt enough to infer from this that the Gulf of Mexico would be lllleckiip in 
a shorter time than the YellovV Sea, according to Bargow. Now, what is thp fact ? 
We^are informed by Warden that the annual rate of increase at the mouth of, its 
principal branch is 300 feet annually, or a mile in 18 years, and 2 j^iagues along the 
roast. But this increase, if equally distributed ovei^its delta, would nut raise it above 
2 or 3 feet in a year;—a quantity, howewr, much ^eater than in the delta of thh 
N He, as might naturally be expected from the superior size of the stream. Supposing 
Barrow's hypothesis of a square mile added every 70 days, and 120,/eet deep, this 
would give 5 3-14tbs such miles annually, and 521 In a century. NowpKSiver which 
even in its lowest state conveys 8 times as much alluvial matter as the Hoangho, over 
and above an immense quantity of drift-wood, should enlarge the cuast as much in 
12^ years as the deposition of the Chinese river do in a century, or add 521 square 
miles to its delta. But we find the rate of increase to be vastly slower. ’^I'he fact is, 
the process of filling up sea and raising land, was far more rapid iji the eaidier period 
of the world than now. It is quite evident that the longer rivers continue to run, 
the less quantity of earth they will carry away with them. It must also be kept in 
mind that the more the land gains upon the sea, the latter proportionally gains in 
depth, and therefore the process of increase must be conj:inaalIy declining on both 
these accounts. The increasing land is always going into deeper water, ^s an 
instance of this, the shores of the coast of Egypt are deep; and if, even with a uepth 
of 10 or 12 fathoms, the progressive increase of the Egyptian Delta has been so slow, 
how much more slow must be the progress of filling up the Yellow Sea, which has 
a deptiuof 20 fathoms ? “ When the detritus of the land,” says professor Playfair, 
, “ is de^lvered by the river into the sea, the heaviest parts are deposited first, and the 
lighter are carried to a greater distance from the shore. The accumulation of matter 
wnlch would be made in this manner on the coast, is prevented by the farther oper¬ 
ation of the tides and currents, iu conseqaeoca of which the substances deposited 
continue to be worn away, and are gradually remoted farther from the land.” 
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cnimbled away, or suddenly destroyed by the combined action of air and 
waieii In 1772, a great part of the Piz, a mountain.on the March of 
Tarvistj, fejl down and buried three Tillages. A small river was checked 
in its coifrse, and thus a lake formed, by which another village was over¬ 
flown, when a second fall of the mountain in the midst of the lake, pro¬ 
duced another much nfore dangerous inundation, by which several villages 
were over^ownj some of which are even still covered with water. About 
ten years after this, apart of the mountain of Goima, in the same district, 
slid gently and slowly into the valley without disturbing t|jje inhabi^nts 
of some houses, which were carried along with it in their sleep, who, 
wHoiT^they awoke in the morning, were struck with astonishment at 
finding themselves thus transported from the mountain into the valley. In 
the valley of the Bagne, in Switzerland, a dreadful inundation was caused 
in 1809, .by* the fall of one of the ice-mountains into a stream. The 
Abbe 'Anduze relates in Le Globe, fliat as he was one day making the 
best af his way over a mountain in the Alleghany range, he suddenly felt 
the soil move under his feet, and perceived that a tolerably large-sized 
field, well-covered with trees, was rapidly travelling down towards the 
plain, whither he quickly arrived without the least inconvenience. These 
moving landscapes are common in those hills. However, all these united 
forces, though always active, seem scarcely sufiScient to explain the extra - 
ordinary accumulation of soil which sometimes takes place in the courae of 
q thousand years, Avhen Ave find the remains of very old walls, roads, Avell- 
jireserved trees, and whole forests buried at a great depth beneath the 
present surface. Sometimes the soil suddenly sinks, which was the 
case at Fredericshall in Norway, where, in 1702, the house of a nobleman 
Instantaneously sunk 100 fathoms into the ground. But in other places 
different causes must have acted. Thus, for instance, it was formerly 
necessary to mount eight steps to enter the Pantheon at Rome, but it is 
now necessary to descend as many. Has the building sunk so many feet, 
or has the soil been gradually elevated as much? Ihe latter is thought 
most probable ; perhaps both has happened. 

Ldhours of Man.1 Man also is incessantly dianging tlie surface of 
the edrth. lie roots out forests, drains morasses and lakes, regulates the 
course of th§ rivers, cheeiks the progi’ess of the sea by dykes, digs 
canals, cultivates deselts, forces the soil to produce what he needs for bis 
sustenance, and transplants at pleasure the productions of the most distant 
countries iqi» new situations.. 


^ CHAP. VI.—HISTORY OF THE EARTH. 

Geology emijraces the consideration of the materials of which this 
globe is composed, and the circumstances peculiar to its original formation, 
as well as the different states under which it has existed, and the various 
changes which it has undergone. It is yet a speculative science, and 
promises no certain results. For, from the very limited depth witlun 
which*' our actual examinations have been made, our facts and real obser¬ 
vations are confined to a small part of what may be considered as,merely 
the crust of the globe. With respect to its more internal part, we have • 
hitherto only been aided by conjecture, which has too frequently led to 
theories the most extravagant and absurd. As long as the interior of the 
globe remains imknowu to us, the conclusions Avhich wc may attempt to 
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draw from- facts observed on .the surface can bo no mdre than probable, 
and such incapable of generalization. Neither are geologists entitled 
to lay hold of the hypothetical principles which have been advanced in 
natural philosophy and chemistry, and to make use of them in supporting 
their theories, as if they were agents perfectly known. We neither know 
the agents nor the processes which nature employ^ in the greater number 
of her operations. How vain, then, must be the attempt, to (orm a pri¬ 
mitive history of the globe !—to trace the immense chmn of tliose opera¬ 
tions, the last link of which is attached to the throne of the invisible 
Goil! A brief review of the various systems hitherto proposed by geo¬ 
logists leads to the same conclusion regai’ding the utter impotence 6t flie 
human faculties in every attempt to fathom the system of rceation. 

Omitting to notice Jthe Scriptural account of the creation of the world, 
for the reason that the brevity of the narration precludes any systematic 
arrangement of the events there related, we shall only generally I'emark 
here that the most prominent circumstances related by the inspired his¬ 
torian have been repeatedly confirmed and inferred by the i'’. 08 t learned 
of those philosophers, who have endeavoured, from a view of the present 
slate of the world, and of the various changes which it has undergone, 
to form some conjectures with respect to its original formation. In fine, 
the researches of philosophy have bowed with submission to the testimony 
of inspiration. 

Ideas of the Egyptians,~\ From the very imperfect accounts which have 
readied us, of the doctrines of the Egyptian philosophers on this subject, 
we can only learn that they were of opinion, tliat at the beginning the ocean 
had covered the whole surface of the world. These waters, it was sup¬ 
posed, were now concealed in vast cavities existing in the interior of thtf 
globe, from which they were still ready to issue and produce the most 
extensive inundations. The axis of the globe they believed to have been 
originally parallel with that of the plane of its orbit; and whilst it remained 
thus, they supposed that a peipetual spring existed; but that, on its 
inclining, an alteration of seasons took place. Thales imported the 
Egyptian system into Greece, and it was possibly that of all the aftcient 
Greek poets and mythologists. * 

Opinion of the Chaldeans and Indians.'] The Chaldeans arc said by 
Diodorus Siculus to have held the same dpipion \is the Egyptians, but 
they also supposed the existence of central fluid similar to the atmo¬ 
sphere ; they believed the earth to be hollow; and that, in the^^caiiy ages of 
tlic earth’s formation, a perpetual spring existed. The IndiaU^'tilso sup¬ 
posed the existence of a vast abyss in the centre of the earth, for the 
reception of the water which remained after the consolidatjpn of the 
external crust; they also held the tradition of a general deluge, and a 
subsequent retiring of the waters. * * 

Philosophy of atoms and Greek Theories.] 'JThe opinions of Demo¬ 
critus and Epicurus, as delivered to ns by Lucretius, appear to have been, 
tliat by the separation and appropriate re-union of accordant atoms, or cor¬ 
puscles, which prefer and attract each other in virtue of their similai' nature, 
the diflFcrent elements were formed, which, by the regulating influ^ce of 
gravity, were separated from each other, and disposed in their allotted 
L regions. One of the results of this process—in whicli we recognise the 
fundamental principles of our theory of chemical affinities—-was the form¬ 
ation of the earth itself. The descriptions which Lucretius, Virgil, and 
Ovid give us of the firat formation of the terrestrial globe, contain all the 
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principal ideas of the moi^em Neptunists, naipely, solution in a vast fluid,-— 
cheinkal precipitation by attraction or affinity,—mechanics^ precipitation,— 
and consolidation. Several other hypotheses of the formation of the worbl, 
{Old tlie Successive changes which have brought it to its present state, 
deserve rather to be regarded as ingeniously devised allegories, than as 
attempfa at philosophifcal reasoning; still we may discover among the 
ancient Grpeks4he germ of all the theories of modern geology. 

Theoi'y of Descartes, 1670.] Descartes conceived that this globo 
might originally have been composed like the sun, of the pure element of 
fire ^ut that,,by degrees, its less subtle parts had gradually collected 
to^etlfer, and formed thick and obscure masses at its surface, similar to 
those ac/jumulations which occasion the spots which we sec on the sun. 
From the gradual but complete incrustation thus, formed, he supposed 
that the whole planet at length became covei*ed and obfusicated,—that, in 
Hhis manner, different crusts were forfhed,—and that, from the falling of 
l)artstjf the exterior crust into the cavity beneath, the irregularities of the 
earth’s surface were produced. 

Timn-y of Leihiitx, 1683.] To this bold hypothesis of Descartes 
that of Leibnitz very nearly approaches. He supposed the emst, of which 
we have just spoken, to have been of a vitreous nature, the minute frag¬ 
ments of which are the sand that is every where so abundant: an idea 
quite untenable, although Buffon has been carried away by it. 

, System of Dnffon.~\ The affinity of our earth to the sun, has been 
strictly asserted by Buffon, who supposes the planets, and among the rest 
omr earth, to be particles strack off' from the sun by a comet about 96,000 
years ago, and hurled into the immensity of space, where, from their rota¬ 
tory motion, they acquired a spherical form. This bmuing, once heated 
to an intensity which no figures can describe, and no imagination conceive, 
only by degrees cooled and acquired solidity,—retaining, however, many 
immense cavities,—and by degrees still more slow became adapted for the 
existence of vegetables and living creatures, which started first into being 
about the pole, and gradually spread themselves towai'ds the equatorial 
regions. Our autlior's mineral system explains this process ; and his 
thpor'y, though now refuted in all its principal points, is certainly one of 
the most sublime exertions of an ingenious mind. 

• System of Burnet, *1681.] Dr Burnet, whose system manifests a consider¬ 
able portion both of ingenuity and judgment, supposes the earth to have origi¬ 
nally been^? fluid mass, the« component pai'ts of which became arranged 
according to their gravity ; Jience the heaviest matters were deposited at 
tlie centre, dnd above them were disposed in concentric layers, the lighter 
substances, in the order of their respective gravity. The water every 
where occupie(|^ the surface, aiql was itself enveloped by an unctuous 
matter, above which existed the circumambient air. By the subsetpent 
intermixture of the oily and eai'thy matters, and other arrangements of its 
several component pa];t8, the crast of the earth acquired a smooth form, 
ands obtained those qualities wliich were necessary for the existence of 
organized beings. A.t this period the axis of the globe was supposed to 
be parallel with that of its orbit, the days and nights to be equal in length, 
and a un^orm season to have existed in which the antediluvian generations 
enjoyed a perpetual spring. But on the crust of the earth drjdiig, fioiA 
the ardency of the heat, it became violently rent asunder, fell in, and gave 
outlet to the vast abyss of waters beneath. Hence the axis of the globe 
became inclined, occasioning those changes of the seasons, and of the 
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length of the days and nights, .which now exist; ^and thus also were pro¬ 
duced the beds of the ocean, with the valleys and the numerous mopntthn- 
ous elevations. • 

System of Wkiston, 1708.] Mr Whiston conjectured toat*the eartfi 
was originally a comet, which, at the period mentioned in the Mosaic 
account as that of the creation of the world, had its orbit reiiderecPnearly 
circular, and such an arrangement formed of its component parts as made 
it fit for the existence of the vegetable and animal creation. Having 
existed in thig state its allotted time, he supposes a comet to have passed 
so near to the caith as to have involved it in the vapours forming i^^ail, 
which being condensed, fell in torrents, and executed the will of the crea¬ 
tor, by producing the deluge described by Moses; the action of the comet 
on the earth itself, having been sufficient to produce, at the, same time, 
those irregularities of its surface, which form chains of mountains, and the 
vast beds of the ocean. This hypothesis of Whiston has often bceii 
revived in whole or in part. Dolumicu has borrowed from it his^rin- 
* cipal ideas. • 

Ideas of Pallas, 1791.] M. Pallas having assumed the formation of 
the sea and the primitive rocks, supposed, that, with the sand produced by 
their constant disintegration, the sea must have deposited such inflammable 
and ferruginous mattem as being deposited in beds on the granite would 
form the fuel of volcanoes; these raising and bursting the solid beds under 
which they had existed, and which tliey must have altered by fusion ou 
calcination, would raise up the mountains of schist and of limestone. The 
shores of the sea bemg gradually augmented, and the sea being diminished 
and driven back whilst its bed was raised in different parts by the power 
of volcanoes, the formation of the mountains containing petrifactions wouliT 
take place. Lastly, he supposed that, after the earth had been well-stocked 
with vegetables and animals, by some enormous eruptions at the bottom of 
the sea, its waters may have been made to inundate the whole horizontal 
surface of the earth, and even to cover those mountainf which do not 
exceed one hundred toises in height. 

: System of Hutton,'\ Tho system of Dr Hutton resembles, in ihany 
points, that which has been just noticed ; but its several parts are better 
connected; and it certainly possesses—although in its tendency it is highly 
exceptionable— 7 -a more prepossessing appearance: lince it ascribes the* 
formation of continents, mountains, and valleys, not to accidental occur¬ 
rences, but to the operation of regular and,uniform causesymi^ing the 
decay of one part subservient to the restoratjon of another by successive 
reproduction. Thus, he supposes this globe to be regulated 4)y a system 
of decay and renovation, and that these are effected by cnrtain^processes 
which bear a uniform relation to each ojhcf. The solid^ matter of the 
earth, especially the rocks and high lands, he supposes to be perpetually 
separating, by the reiterated action of air and water, and when thus 
detached, carried down by the streams and rivers and deposited in the beds 
of the ocean. From these deposites, the vaiious strata of our earth* are 
supposed to be formed, obtaining their consolidation from the action of 
Bubmaiine fires ; which being placed at immense depths, must operate on 
these stratified depositions under the circumstance of vast pressure, by 
nvhich volatilization must he prevented, and such changes produced as 
would not otherwise be effected by the power of heat. The expansive 
power of subterraneous fire is also called in to explain, by the eleva¬ 
tion of strata, their various positions* Thus, whilst the ocean is in 
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one port removed by the accumulation and the elevation of strata, fresh 
receptacles are forming'•for it in other spbts, where new strata will be 
deposited, consolidated, and elevated. According to this system, there¬ 
fore, in 4;h*e present world—which is made up of the fragments of those 
which preceded it—the materials arc aiTanging for the formation of a new 
surface; new worlds are rising at the bottom of the present oceans ; and 
imagination pictures successive lands overwhelmed by successive oceans, 
and these In turn producing new kingdoms, to be peopled by new nations: 
the system manifesting, as its author avowed, neither vestige of a begin¬ 
ning, nor prospect of an end. • 

,}i^wdwar^s Ttieory, 1708.] Woodward, with too little attention to facts 
well-known at the period at which he wrote, supposed that the solid parts 
of the ekrth were aiTanged in strata, according to their degrees of specific 
gravity; the water which had held them in solution having afterwards 
^'etreated' to the grand abyss which supposed to exist in the centre. 
After some time, God ordained that the crust should break and fall into 
the aliyss, and that the water should cover the surface. By the great 
solvent powers of this water he supposed that every thing was again dis¬ 
solved, and afterwards precipitated in concentric layers. The surface was 
then supposed to have been again broken, by which the waters again 
reached the centre, and the surface was broken into those inequalities 
which now exist. 

Theory of Deluc, 1770—1810.] Deluc conceived that in the beginning 
Vhe sun did not exist in a luminous state, and that the earth, not feeling its 
influence, was frozen; but when the sun, by the Divine will, began to 
diffuse its rays, the ice on the earth’s surface became thawed to the depth of 
several le^^cs below the surface ; and the dissolved substances were cither 
crystallized or precipitated, and formed the primitive cmi^ of the earth. 
After this, organised beings were created, many of which became involved 
in a new strata, which were now formed at the bottom of the ocean ; and 
the thawing of the internal parts of the globe continuing, the external, 
crust lost its support, and sunk into the recesses of the subterranean 
cavi^es. This catastrophe was the universal deluge described by Moses. 
Tlie,external \vaters rushed in to the gulph, and thus caused a consider¬ 
able diminution of the waters which covered the earth, so that our present 
continents, fafrtned bgneath the ocean, suddenly rose into view, with all 
•their irregularities of surfSce. In tlie light lands of these continents were^ 
found, buried in promiscuous heaps, the remains of quadrupeds, once 
the inhahkants of islands which had sunk doivn before the universal 
deluge, and the skeletons obcetaceous animals which had peopled the sea. 
The preservation of these remains, which are still met with almost 
entire in* cold countries, and the inconsiderable thickness of the beds of 
vegetable mould formed above our continents, unite to prove that their 
antiquity, or rather their appearance above the waters, is not to be 
dated many ages beyond our own. 

Theory of Samsuite.~\ Led by the observation, that the Alpine Moun- 
tairft were frequently composed of strata obliquely disposed, Saussure 
imagined, that the surface of the globe, formed % successive depositions 
and ciystallizations, was originally covered by the ancient ocean; but that 
the crustabursting by the expansive force of heat, or of elastic fluids, the^ 
interior, or primitive parts of the crust, were turned outwards and sup¬ 
ported by those of secondary formation. By the rapid retreat of the 
watera into the cavities thus formed, he accounts for the enormous blocks' 
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now lying in plains far distant from the rocks from which they were 
separated. After this retreat bf the waters, he bupposes that plants and 
animals were fortned; and that since that period, several immen^" cur¬ 
rents have been caused by the opening of fresh gulfs, into which the 
waters have retreated at difterent periods, the last being that which reduced 
the waters to their present level. 

Ideas of Patrin.~\ Patrin formed the opinion, that in the beginning, 
all the matters which now compose the exterior part of Ihe globe were 
held in solution, or suspension in a fluid ; and that, of these, some were 
deposited in a crystallized state, whilst those which were not in a state of 
actual solution, formed the dift’erent schists and other earriiy, saline-/ and 
metallic strata, which ai'c found regularly and concentrically disposed. 
Whilst thus existing in a soft and yielding state, the difterent suftstances, 
by acting on each other, passed into a state of fermjintation, necessarily 
productive of a swelling, or rising up, which taking place first of. all in 
the granite and saline pasty masses, these were elevated, carrying with 
tliem or burating through the other strata, and thus forming the "rocks 
and mountains now existing on the face of the earth. 

Kii'wans Theory.'] That respectable and excellent mineralogist, Mr 
Kirwan, has zealously endeavoured to form a system whicli may accord 
with the Mosaic account of the creation. lie supposes the superficial 
parts of the globe to have been in a fluid state, being held in solution by 
water considerably heated. Prom the coalescing and crystallization of the 
contents of this solution, the various metallic substances and earths weiv 
deposited, in various combinations, forming, according to the predominant 
proportion of the ingredients, granite, gneiss, porphyry, and tlie other pri¬ 
meval rocks. By the crystallization of these immense masses, a prodigi¬ 
ous quantity of heat was generated, even to incandescence, and the oxygen 
uniting with inflammable air, occasioned a stupendous conflagration, by 
wliicli the solid basis on which the chaotic fluid rested was rent to a great 
extent. From the extrication, by this heat, of the oxygen and nitrogen 
gases, the atmosphere was formed; and from the union of the oxygen 
with ignited carbon, carbonic acid proceeded, which being absorbed by 
calcareous earth, was precipitated in combination with,it, forming the 
primitive limestone. Tlie level of the ancient ocean becoming tlien 
lowered to the depth of 9000 feet, fish wore created; and the various 
stratified secondary mountains were ,formed within it during its retreat 
and after the creation of fish. Soon after, the higher tracts of land being 
left uncovered by the retreat of the sea to its bed, the land became sup¬ 
plied with vegetables and animals. The deluge, he considers as a miracul¬ 
ous efiusion of water, both from the clouds and from the gi'eat abyss, 
which originated in, and proceeded from, the great southern ocean below 
the equator, and which rushing into theonorthem hemisphere, descended 
southwards, and at length spread over the face of the whole earth. 

Delamitlierie s Theory, 1798.] M. Delamitherie, who has investigated 
the subject with much attention, is bf opinion, that all the mountains, 
valleys, and plains, composing the crust of the eailih, were formed n(%irly 
in the state in which they now exist, by crystallization in the mass of 
water which surrounded the earth. The matters composing the highest 
mountains, he maintains, have evidently been held in solution; the water, 
therefore, must have reached above their summits, and of course, have stood 
18,000 feet, at least, above itsj)resent level. But this being admitted, it 
becomes necessary to determine W'liat has become of the immense quantity 
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of water which has disappeared since that period. Of tliis, lie imagines, 
that some part has escaped by evaporation, and passed into other planets, 
hilt that by far the greatest part is buried in the immense caverns which 
e^ist in tl)p interior part of the globe. 

Review of the preceding systems.'] On reviewing the systems which 
have bqpn just enumerated, it is obvious that some are so abundant in 
fanciful conjectures, and so deficient of probability, as not to require any 
further remiu'k; whilst in others of a more specious appearance, there are 
some points which cannot be allowed to their ingenious authora. On 
these particular doubtful points, it is thought best to ofier a *few remarks, 
rathdl'^han sepdrately examine each system. With respect to crystalliza¬ 
tion, from an aqueous solution—a supposition which has not yet been 
generally^adopted—it may be remarked, that the primitive mountains and 
valleys give ^exactly that irregularity of appearanbe—^lofty needle-like 
f<)rms shoo'ting up in some parts, and extensive plains existing in others— 
which ^s observable in cases of crystallization on the small scale. It has 
been objected, that the secondary mountains do not every where cover 
the primary on which they rest: this circumstance must in all probability 
have depcmled on pai*ticular local circumstances, and especially on such 
as in ordinary cases of crystallization wouhl direct the formation of crys¬ 
tals more numerously on one spot than another. Particular currents may 
perhaps be considered among the causes which assisted in producing these 
etfects, as well as in forming particular chains; whilst to the action of 
contrary cujTents may be attributed the formation of separate mountains. 
The formation of secondary mountains seems also to concur with what 
is generally observed in the ordinary progress of crystallization; where it 
is, observed, that after one series of crystals are foiinedof the least soluble 
matters, othei*s are then formed of those substances which the fluid was 
able to hold still longer in solution. 

It has been objected against the system of crystallization of rocks, that 
nature seems tq perform nothing of that kind at the present period; 
admitting the fact, the objection would not possess much force, since a 
most satisfactory answer might bo yielded, by asserting that the operation 
has ceased, in coitsequence of the task being accomplished, and, with re- 
spci!t to the grarrite and por-jrhyry rocks, all the materials being employed. 
Tlic formation of stone dry cnyStallization, is, however, carrying on in vari¬ 
ous situatiorrs at the present moment^ the incrustations formed in certain 
springs, and the various stalactitic formations which take place daily, are 
instances cf this kind. 

I'lie unfitnqss of water to hold the substances forming the primitive 
rocks in solution, has been considered as a powerful objection; but it is to 
be considered, that the menstruum cannot be supposed to have been sim¬ 
ple water; but, a* Mr Kirwan obServes, “ this primitive fluid must have 
contained all the various simple saline substances, and indeed every simple 
substance variously distributed; forming, upon the whole, a more complex 
nioiis^'uum than any fliat has since existed, and, consequently, endued 
with properties very different from any with which we have been since 
acquainted.” 

There is still considerable difficulty, however, in adopting any system 
which confines the production of the various geological phenomena which 
present themselves to our observation, to too few and too limited causes-; 
since, however necessary it may be to refer tlie general phenomena to the 
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operation of one particular powerful agent, it still must be necessary to 
t^e ^nto account the sinking and the raising (of particular spots from 
subterranean and submarine fires : as well as the changes produced 1>y the 
subversion of lofty mountains, rapid and violent currents o? ^^ter, and 
various other powerful causes. 

Werner's System, 1791.] By the preceding |iketch of the numerous 
systems which have been advanced, and by the corsoiy remarks on sobie 
of tlie objections which have been made against those Which appear to 
possess the greatest shai'e of probability, tlie reader will be better pre¬ 
pared to examine the system of the celebrated Werner, to whom, in the 
opinion of his learned and zealous annotator, we owe almost every,,thing 
that is truly valuable in this important bi'auch of knowledge. For tlie 
purpose of conveying some idea of this ingenious system, the following 
sketch is taken from the view of it given in the Elements .of Geognosy 
by professor Jamieson. 

According to this system, the eoi'lh is supposed to have existed origi¬ 
nally in a state of aqueous fluidity, which is inferred from its spheibidical 
form, and from the highest mountains being composed of roclvs, possessing 
a structure exactly resembling that of those fossils, which have, as it were, 
been formed under the eye by water. From this circumstance it also fol¬ 
lows, that the ocean must have formerly stood very high over these moun¬ 
tains ; and as these appear to have been formed during the same period of 
time, it follows, that the ocean must have formerly covered the whole 
earth at the same time. 

Contemplating the fonnation of the mountains themselves, Wenier dis¬ 
covered the strongest proofs of the diminution of the original waters of 
the globe. He ascertained, l-vf. That the outgoings —that is, the upper' 
exti'craities as they appear at the surface of the eailh—of the newer 
strata are geneinlly lower than the outgoings of the older, from granite 
downwards to the alluvial deposit—and that not in particular spots, but 
around the whole globe. 2d. That the primitive part of the earth is en¬ 
tirely composed of chemical precipitations, and that the mechanical deposi¬ 
tions only appear in those of a latter period, that is, in the transition class; 
and continue increasing through all the succeeding classes of rocks. * This 
evidence of the vast diminution of the volume of water which stho^ so 
high over the whole earth, is assumed to be perfectly satisfactory, although 
we can form no coiTect idea of what^has become oY it. 

By the earliest separations from the chaotic mass, which are discover¬ 
able in the crust of the globe, was formed a class of rocks, which are 
therefore termed primitive rocks. Hie cjycumstances which* mark the 
high antiquity of these I'ocks are, that they form the fundamental rock of 
the other classes. Having been formed in the uninhabitable sjfate of the 
globe, they contain no petrifactions, and^ excepting the small portion which 
sometimes accompany those which will be next mentioned, they contain 
no mechanical deposites, but are, throughout, pure chemical productions. 
Small portions of carbonaceous matter, occur onlin the newer members 
of the class. 

Before the summits of the mountains appeared above the level of the 
ocean, and before tlie creation of vegetables and animals, a rising of the 
waters.is supposed to have taken place, during which, that class of rocks 
which are said to be of the second formation was deposited. The rocks 
of this formation are clay, porphyry, pearl-stone porphyry, obsidian 
porphyry, seinite, and pitchstone; they exhibit very few mechanical depo- 
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sitions, ai'« of complete chemical formation^ and contain little .or no car¬ 
bonaceous matter, and neVer any petrifactions. • 

On the appearance of land, or dnring the transition of the earth from 
its chaoti<^to its habitable state, rocks which from this circumstance are 
denominated transition rocks were formed. In these rocks, the first 
slight traces of petrifaction, and of mechanical depositions, arc to be 
found. As tfie former class of roclts were purely of chemical formation, 
so the contents of these are chiefly chemical productions, mingled with a 
small proportion of mechanical depositions; to explain the cause of the 
mixture, we are referred to the period of their formation, liiat at winch 
thea^lnlnmits of "the primitive mountains just appeared above the waters, 
when, by the attraction excited by the motion of the waves, and which 
we are Reminded extended to no great depth, particles of the original 
mountains wdre worn oflP and deposited. * 

, As the height of the level of the ocean diminished, so would the sur¬ 
face <pi which its waves acted increase, and of course the number of 
mechanical Repositions. Hence, these are much more abundant in the 
rocks of the next formation, which are denominated fioetz rocks^ on ac¬ 
count of their being generally disposed in horizontal, or flat strata. In 
these, petrifactions are very abundantly found, having been formed whilst 
vegetables and animals existed in great numbers. These rocks are 
generally of very wide extent, and commonly placed at the foot of primi¬ 
tive mountains; they are seldom of a very great height, from whence it 
nlay be inferred, that the water had considerably subsided at the time of 
their formation, and did not then cover the whole face of the earth. 
Counti'ies composed of these rocks are not so rugged in their appearance, 
i\pr so marked by sudden inequalities, as those in which the primitive and 
transition rocks prevail. 

Most of the rocks which have been just enumerated, are covered by a 
great formation, which is named the newest Jloetz trap. This formation 
also covei’s many of the highest primitive mountains; it has but little con¬ 
tinuity, but is very widely distributed. It contains considerable quantities 
of m^hanical deposites, such as clay, sand, and gravel. The remains 
both qf vegetablas and animals also occur very abundantly in these depo- 
sitc*. Heaps of trees, and parts of plants, and an abundance of sljiells 
and other marihe prodj^ctionsf with the horns of stags, and great beds of 
bituminous fossils, point out the lateness of the period when this formation 
was deposited. In this formation several rocks occur which are also met 
with in other floetz formatidns; but the following are supposed to be 
peculiar.to this class: basalt,*wacke, greystone, porphyry, slate, and trap 
tuflF. These rocks are said to have been formed during the settling of the 
water consequent upon a vast deluge, which is supposed to have taken place 
when the surface* of the earth wdS covered with animals and vegetables, 
and when much dry land existed. From various appearances observed in 
these rocks, it is concluded, that the waters in which they were formed, 
had risen with gi'eat rapidity, and had afterwards settled into a state of 
considerable calmness. 

The collections and deposites derived from the materials of pre-existing 
masses, worn down by the powerful agency of air and water, and after- 
wai'ds deposited on the land, or on the sea-coasts, are termed alluvihlf and 
are, of course, of much later formation than any of the preceding classes. 
These deposites may be divided into; l.v/, 'fbose which are formed in 
mountainous countries, and are found in valleys, being composed of rolled 
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masses, gravel, sand, and sometimes loam, fragments of ores, and different 
kind^ of precious stones. 21/, Those which ochur in low and flat coun¬ 
tries, being peat, sand, loam, bog, iron ore, nagelflech, calc-tuif, md calc 
sinter: the three latter being better known by the names brecdi^ tufa, and 
stalactite. 

In this ingenious system, in which so much knowledge of the subject 
prevails, and in which the marks of long and patient inYestigation are 
evident, a very close accordance with geological facts is generally observa¬ 
ble. Some few diflSiculties however occur, particularly, it seems, with 
respect to tlm new trap formation; since, although the appearances which 
this is intended to explain do not better agi*ee with any other suppeeitipn, 
still the rising of the watera, whilst they yet covered the summits of the 
primitive mountains, has much the appearance of a supposition Inade up 
for this particular purpose; and as, at the same time, it appears to be 
waiTanted by no other phenomena^ it seems to require some further con¬ 
sideration before it is fully admitted. 

Theory of Ctivi(n\'] A succession of memoirs in the Annates do 
Mmeiim, on the fossil remains of animals found in the strata around 
Paris, from the pen of M. Cuvier, enlarged afterwards into an ingenious 
and elaborate work, comprehending four volumes in quarto, but published 
by that distinguished naturalist under the unpretending titks of Rcchervhes 
snr les Ossemens Fossiles des Quadrnpedes, has appeared in English, with 
Notes by Professor Jameson, as an Essay on the Theory of the Earth. 
It does not appear that M. Cuvier regarded his work in so important .i 
light as his learned editor; but it may perhaps be expected that some 
notice should be taken of the speculations of one of the most accom¬ 
plished geologists of the present day, even though of too limited a nature 
to be regarded as a tlicory of the eai’th. Every part of the surface of 
this globe, M. Cuvier maintains, exhibits such phenomena as unavoidably 
lead to the conclusion that the sea, at one period or another, has covered 
the whole, and remained for a long time in a state of tranquillity so as to 
form those regular and extensive horizontal deposites in'Nvhich many of 
the marine exuviae are contained. But there are also inclined or vertical 
strata of the same n.'iture, situated under the horizontal strata, which' hav¬ 
ing been necessarily fm-ined in a horizontal position, have been subse¬ 
quently lifted up and shifted into their incliued or vertical,i situation, and 
that too before the horizontal strata were deposited above them. Now 
ami<l these change's it was hardly possible that the same species of 
animals should continue to live. There mu^t have been a succession of 
changes in animal natures corresponding lo that in the chemical properties 
of the fluid which tliey inliabited. It is also conceivable that the change 
of element might be so great as to cause the entire destmetion of all 
existing genera. Accortlingly, not only the species, but even the genera 
change tvith the strata; and when the sea last recoded from our Continent, 
its inliabitants were not very different from those wliich it continues to 
support. The strata around ns, therefore, may serve the double purpose 
of recording the great revolutions which have talccn place both i'\ the 
animal kingdom and upon the surface of the globe. Neither physical nor 
astronomical causes of revolution on the earth’s surface are sufficient to 
explain, these changes. The irruption of the sea and its retreat have nei¬ 
ther been slow nor gradual; the catastrophes have been sudden, and the 
present surface of the world is by no means of very ancient formation. 
'I'liis theory approximates more nearly to the Mosaical record than many 
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Others which we have noticed. In fact, niodcm geologists are all eager 
tq bear testimony to the* actual occurrence of the deluge; neither arewthey, 

. genei%lly speaking, guilty of disowning the act of creation, though some 
.of then^ have uttered incredible nonsense on tins subject. M. Cuvier, 
indeeii, by his catastrophes and epochs, agrees with many scientific men 
in assigning a far higher antiquity to our globe, than is consistent with the 
Mosaic account of the origin of things; but no Christian will hesitate 
which to* prefer; and Granville Penn has abundantly demonstrated, 
what indeed there could be no good reason to doubt, that the objections 
to the Christian Revelation, founded on the facta of Geology, are as un- 
|iI7[ldaophical*as they are impious. 

Internal Heat of the Glohe.~\ Tlie existence of volcanoes and hot 
spring^ led philosophers long ago to suspect that there was an intense 
heat in the interior of the earth. The opinioiT of Werner, that the 
•former arose from the combustion oC masses of coal at moderate depths, 
waa^ set aside by the discoveiy that the seat of the volcanic agents was 
under th^ primitive rocks, of course far below the coal-formation, and 
that the composition of lavas was the same in all parts of the world. 
The notion advanced by others, that hot springs might owi their origin 
to the accidental mixture of substances producing chemical action in the 
bowels of the earth, was equally inadequate to account for the permanency 
of these springs—their existence without any known change for ages. 
A.t length a third species of evidence presented itself in the temperature 

* of deep mines, which it was observed was generally higher than the 
mean temperature of the year in the district. It was objected that the 
heat might arise from the breaths of the workmen, and the lights used 

• by them. This explanation to be sure did not account for the diflFerence 
of temperature said to be obseiwed between shallow and deep mines ; 
but the existence of the difference alluded to was doubted; and to this, 
as th«! point upon which the controversy hinged, several philosophers, 
especially Cordier, a professor of geology in Paris, directed their 
attention. The result is thus announced by the Parisian professor :— 
“ 1, Our experiments fully confinn the existence of a subterranean heat, 
which is peculiar to the terrestrial globe,—does not depend on the solar 
mys,—ami increases rapidly with the depth. 2. The increase of^ the 
subterrancaif heat (|joes not follow the same law over the whole earth ; 

■ it may bo twice or thric^ as great in one country as in another. 3. These 
differences do not bear any constant proportion either to the latitude or 
longitude. 4. The increase is more rapid than has been supposed ; it 
may go as high as one dcgi'ee of Fahrenheit for 24 feet, but the mean, 
so fai’ as the present observations have yet extended, cannot be fixed at 
less than one degree for 45 feel.*’ In the deep borings made by 
M. Arago, it was found that the greater the depth from which the water 
ascended the warmer it was. Mr Bald of Alloa published some facts 
in the Edmtmrgh Philosophical Journal some years ago, and Mr 
Daubuisson gives othem relating to the mines of Saxony, which establish 
th8 same conclusion. A writer in the Annals of Philosophy thinks that 
the increase in England is about one degree of Fahrenheit for every 10 
or 12 fathoms of descent. Hence we have reason to conclude that it 
is not any peculiai* local circumstances which generate the heat in warm 
springs, but that they merely derive their waters from reservoirs situated* 
at a great depth. Pursuing this idea, the Bath waters, which have a 
temperature of IIG, may be supposed to come from a depth of three- 
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fourths of .a mile, and at the depth of two miles downwards we should 
find the temperature of boiling water; and th&t of melted lava at a 
depth which variffl much in different countries, but may be estimated'bn an 
average at 60 miles.^® Cordier, therefore, considers the whole globe as 
a mass of fused matter intensely hot, covered with a solid cmst or shell 
whose thickness is about one 63d part of its semidiameter, and upon 
which crust man and all his works are suspended over the molten abyss. 

Hence M. Cordier considers the quantity of matter thrown out by vol¬ 
canoes, as affording a measure of the covitraction which the shell of the 
globe is underjoitiff. He has examined and estimated the cubic contents 
of the matter ejected in one eruption by several volcanoes, and fdnnd 
that it did not amount to a cubic kilometre, that is, a cube, the side of 
which is rather more than half a mile. It follows that a contraction of 
volume, which would shorten the radius of the globe the 50,'000th part 
of an inch, would be sufficient to force out the matter of one eruption. 
There ai’e about 200 unextinguished volcanoes known, but many of them 
are silent for very long periods; but, assuming that there are on an ave¬ 
rage five eruptions in a year among them all, this would indicate that 
the radius of the globe shortened only one millimetre (l-25th part of an 
inch) in a century. 

“ This theoiy,” says a journalist of gi'eat intelligence, “ accounts for 
the fi’equency of volcanoes in the early stages of the globe's existence, 
when the crust was thin, the contraction rapid, and the fracture of its 
parts easy. As it increases in thickness, changes in its figure or volume 
become more difficult, and must be chiefly confined to the inner coats, 
among which it is probable that void spaces may be left; into these the 
fluid matter may be injected, wliich, in earlier times, would have reached 
tlie surface and formed eruptions. Assuming that the thickness of the 
crust is 60 miles, it would require a pressure equal to that of 28,000 
atmospheres to make the fused lava reach the surface. Hence we see 
why such a vast number of volcanoes are found everywhere on the earth's 
surface, which were once active, but are now extingui8hed.“ 

In early times, when the earth was perfectly fluid at tlie sni'fiice, 
the attraction of the •sun and moon would produce tides in the molten 

We shall give, in n tabular form, the. results of .some obsrrvatiom coIlectcA or 
made by M. Cordier, making use of British measures, ijud Fahrenheit’s thermome- 
trical scale. ' 

Ohservations made on the Water of Springs in Mines. 


MINER. 

Depth 
of the 
Mine. 

Temp, 
of the 
Spring. 

Mean 
Temp, 
of the 
district. 

MINES. 

Depth 
of the 
Mine. 

Temp, 
or the 
Spring. 

Moan 
Temp, 
of the 
district. 




Fahr. 



Yards. 

Fahr. 

Fftlir. 

In Saxonv.— 2>au- 




Poul’aouen, . 

• • 

15.8 

58.3 

52.7 

huisson. 




Huelgoet. 

• • 

65 

54.0 

.51.8 

Junghohe Birke,. . 

.85 

48.9 

46.4 

Ditto,. . . 

• • 

87 

69.0 

51.8 

Ditto,. 

2S7 

54<.d 

46.4 

Ditto, . . . 

• • 

132 

.5.9.0 

51.8 

Besehertgluck, . . 

279 

5(i.8 

46.4 

Ditto. . . . 


251 

67.4 

51.8 

llimmelfahrt. . . 

244 

57.9 

46.4 

(' 0 RNWA 1 .L.— 

-Fox. 




Brittany,— JDau- 




Dolcoath, 


479 

82.0 

50.0 

huisson. 




Mexico.—.B um- 




PouUaouen, . . .' 

42 

53.4 

52.7 

boldt. 





OjttOy « • • • • 

82 

53.4 

62.7 

Giianaxuuto. 

• • 

570 

97.2 

60.8 


. The effects of <^be brcatlis and lights of the workmen is the same, whether the mine 
he shallow or deep; and, in the alM>ve table, the higher teinperatuie of the springs in 
the deeper mines, and the inri'easiiig temperature of the (•{•rings in the deeper galleries 
of the Slime mine, as at Foallauen and lluelgoet, are ^cry reMiarkabls. 
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mass exactly as it does now in the ocean. Thcs£ tides, wliicli must have 
hccn four or five yards*in height, would exert a disturbing force ^ii the 
ci%ist;^while it was consolidating, by breaking and displacing its parts, 
and may have been one cause of the confused and fractured appearance 
'of the pfimitive rocks. The same phenomena must exist*even yet in the 
interior of the earth, ^ut its influence must be extremely feeble. 

’ 'inic rents and fractures produced still by contractions, especially in 
the interior, add perhaps still more the gaseous matter disengaged during 
refrigeration (as the phenomena of volcanoes prove), but kept pent up 
within the exterior shell exposed to an excessive temperatutie, explain.the 
origin of earthquakes. These are most frequent in the regions of the 
gfobe wliere we would expect the crust to be thinnest, and the operation 
of the disturbing causes most violent. In all probability, it is the gaseous 
matter disengaged from the rocks during refrigeration, that impregnates 
those mineral springs, in which a portion of such matter exists. M. 
ICordier observes that these springs ^ould have been move numerous in 
car]]f ages, and various phenomena he thinks announce that this was the 
case. • 

“ The gradual refiigeration of the earth explains other facts which 
liave perplexed philosophers. It accounts, for instance, for so large a 
portion of fossil plants and animals found in cold countries, having the 
characters of those species which now belong to the tropics. Again, it 
has been observed, tliat the land surrounding the upper parts of the 
• Baltic has risen from two to three feet within a ceutmy, while the 
I'rench smvans have inferred from certain marks at the ruins of Tanis 
in Egypt, that the African continent is subsiding at the inte of a foot in 
a century. Considering all large portions of land as solid masses floating 
*ovcr a liquid abyss, and receiving unequal additions from below, we can 
easily undei'stand why one part may rise and another descend. 

“ Lastly, As the metals are undoubtedly mixed with the fluid mass 
below, and the whole in consequence of its fluidity may have certain slow 
regulai' motioAs within itself, we have a key to the mysterious pheno> 
mena of magnetism—the variation of dip. and polarity.” 

General Conclusion.'} Thus we have endeavom'ed to present our readers 
lytlf an outline of Physical Geography, in which are embodied the prin¬ 
cipal facts aiyl reasonings oq the phenomena of the material world, hrom 
•the review which \ife hawe taken^^we are not only entitled to dmw an 
argument of design in the construction of our globe, and tlms reason up¬ 
wards to an All-wise and .All-powerful Creator, in confutation of tlie 
atheist,—^but we dai’e to ch^lenge the infidel himself, after so many ages 
of anxious inquiry and ingenious investigation, to produce one solid objec¬ 
tion to tlje claims and discoveries of divine revelation. It has been well 
observed, that among all the wqpders geologj' presents to our view, the 
confidence of tfieorists is the most unaccountable. It is amazing to ob¬ 
serve with what assurance men, pretending to bow to the philosophical 
canons of a Bacon and a Newton, will found a grave hypothesis on some 
net^y-discovered bone or shell, and maintain, in opposition to every ac¬ 
knowledged principle of correct reasoning and philosophical induction, 
that they are thus elucidating the past history of the earth, and correct¬ 
ing the statements of revealed truth I In the same spiiit with wlitch the 
credibility of the Mosaic account of the work of creation has been called 
in question, have philosophers “ reasoned high” of the time when, and the 
manner in which the final destruction of this globe shall be effected. 
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Vainly asking, with aifticted solicitude, May not those stars, those suns 
withoi^t number which guide’the inai'iner in tli(^ midst of the pathless 
deep, be in a moment extinguished ? May not this arch of the globe .wliich 
supports us, give way beneath our feet ? Is not the equilibrium of the seas 
liable to be subvei-ted, and will not the foaming billows one day roll over 
these continents which are at present covered with monuments of hu¬ 
man industry? May not the earth approach too near to the' sun, and be 
swallowed up by it like a drop in the ocean ? May it nbt wi^nder into 
those remote and dreary regions of space where the solar lieat is too feeble 
to support thikprinciple of life ? “ Vain wisdom all, and false philosophy!” 
Such questions are idle and impertinent, to say no wome. 'Jthat the Oneni- 
potent can anniliilate all the countless suns and systems which move in 
illimitable space, is undoubtedly true ; that He can suspend or reverse the 
laws of universal gravitation, and thus introduce disorder and destruction 
into every system conducted by such laws, is also trae ; but it is utterly 
improbable that lie ever will. That our world will be destroyed we know 
from revelation, and that because it has been the abode of sinful beings ; 
but there is no necessity for supposing such an awful catastrophe to involve 
in it the destruction or annihilation of a whole universe of worlds. Tiiat 
the billows of the ocean might again roll over the summits of the loftiest 
mountains, and drown the world as of old, is an event undoubtedly possi¬ 
ble in respect of Divine power, though not in respect of the laws of nature, 
for the Noachic deluge was certainly effected by a miraculous inteiposition 
of Divine agency; but revelation tells us positively that “ the waters shall 
no more become a flood to destroy all flesh,” and that the final destruction 
of the present order of things shall be accomplished by the agency of fire, 
whenever Divine justice and wisdom shall see meet to command it. It 
ought always to bo observed in reasonings on Uiis subject, that creation is 
one thing, and the laws of nature another ; that annihilation is one thing, 
and the suspension or rei«ioval of these laws is another. As God <lid not 
create by laws, but by power,—^that is, as creation is an immediate efiect 
of Omnipotent agency, previous to tlie existence of laws,—so, it is not by 
the suspension or reversal of the. laws which regulate the phenomena of the 
universe, that its anpiliilation can be accomplished. As it required ah act 
of Divine agency to effect the transition from nonentity to existence, so 
a Dtvine volition is equally necessary to the, transition froifi existence to 
niliility. .. * 
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Pq^tkfil Geography is that branch of the science which treats of the 
eaith as inhabited by communities of men. It proceeds upon the facts 
that man is a social being,—that his social tendencies, however, ai'e so 
limited and controlled as to produce, not one gi-eat universal community of 
the species, but a number of separate particular communities of indi¬ 
viduals,—and that these communities are distinguished from one another, on 
the o/fe hand by inhabiting different portions of the earth’s surface, and on 
the other b)^the possession of certain peculiarities, varyitig in the various 
societies, but common to the various individuals of each society. Different 
situations on the face of the globe, and characteristic peculiarities of the 
masses of men who inhabit it, have thus been connected by so close an 
association, that the latter have generally been considered as coming 
within the legitimate sphere of the science which describes the surface of 
tlie earth. In stinct accuracy of an'angement, perhaps, these discussions 
belong to other branches of literature than Geography properly so called ; 
but the practical utility of including them in geographical works is so ex- 
ccc<lingly obvious, and has been so universally acted upon, that no apology 
can be required for our devoting a considerable share of attention to them 
in the following work. The object, meanwhile, of these preliminary 
remarks is to explain, by definitions as brief and distinct as possible, the 
various technical terms which are in common use with regard to the sub¬ 
jects connectcd*with this department of geogiaphy. 

Language.~\ By far the most striking of those divei’sities which dis¬ 
tinguish societies of men from each other is that of language. This 
difference of tongues by which the nations of the earth are discriminated, 
is recorded in die Sacred Wr^ings to have originated in a miraculous inter¬ 
position of the Divine Providence, |it the period when the I'ace of men 
began to scatter themselves more widely over the earth. What was the 
extent of the difference in the»languages of men thus introduced,—whether 
it consisted in a total revolution which rendered the resulting languages 
completely ufilike each other,—or in such a partial alteration as made the 
various classes of men address each other in dialects which, though 
mutually unintelhgible, were still/mly modifications of the same mother- 
tongue,—it is impossible to ascertain, and even difficult to conjecture from 
the phenomena as they at present exist. On the one hand the striking 
coincidences which ha^e been observed among languages, which, judging 
histcrically, we should deem the most remotely connected with each other, 
seem to point to the theory which views the original diversity of tongues 
as merely a difference of dialects; while the total failure of all attempts 
to trace these coincidences universally, and the consequent abandonment 
of the researches of philologists after the primitive universal language, 
appear to bo facts at least equally strong upon the opposite side. It 
must be recollected, however, that besides this great and immediate revo- 
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lution on the languages of men, there lias ever since been going on a more 
gradunl, but not less efficacious process of change resulting from the influ¬ 
ence of the different circumstances in which different comnyinittes are 
placed by events. Such circumstances are the various degrees of civilizar 
tion,—tlie differences of climate, of religion, of government; in short, as 
the whole intercourae of life, and to a great degi-ee^the process of l|hought 
itself is carried on by means of speech,—every variety of ‘national for¬ 
tunes, and of national character. From such causes as these, ih addition 
to the original confusion of tongues at Babel, the human race has been 
brought to tlikt position in respect of language which it now occupies, and 
the planet of their residence has become what is styled 'by an ancSent 
poet, “ the many-tongued earth.” There are several of the languages 
spoken by different families of men among which we can trace Such re¬ 
semblances as entitle *ub to suppose them of similar origin,' and to class 
them into families. Of these families of languages, the most important 
are, The Aramean, so called from the ancient name of Syiia, and burning 
likewise the name of Shemitic, which includes the Arabic, Hebrew, Phe- 
nician, and Syi-iac dialects, spoken either now or formerly along the W'hole 
eastern and southern shores of the Mediterranean, as well as in Mesopo¬ 
tamia, Arabia and Abyssinia, on the Pei'sian Gulf and the Red Sea. 2r/. 
The Indian^ including the Sanscrit the great mother-tongue of Hindostan, 
with all the more popular dialects of the Peninsula,—the Persic in its 
three different forma, the Zend, the Pehlevi, and the Parsi,—and many of 
the island-languages to be met with in the Eastern Archipelago and th6 
South Sea. 3rf. The Hellenic, inclusive of all the dialects of Greece 
and its colonies; from one of which mingled with the Celtic of the an¬ 
cient inhabitants of Italy, sprung the Latin, as from the Latin by a simila]' 
union, arc derived in the greatest degi'ee the mixed languages of modem 
Europe—the Italian, the French, the English, the Spanish, 8cc. Aih, The 
Germanic, divided into the two great branches of the Teutonic, including 
the Frank, the Saxon and other dialects, and the Gothic, under which are 
aiTonged the Mmsian, the Swedish, and the Danish tongues. In regard 
to the rest of the innumerable languages which prevail in one p^ or 
another of the world—^it were easy classing together a feyv adjoining dia¬ 
lects to multiply the number of families to any extent. But these Irn- 
guages are eitlier so little known, as for example the tongues of Africa 
and America,—or so nearly extinct, a^ is the cafie with the few small rem* 
nants of the Celtic, still existing,—or so homogeneous in their forms, as in the 
example of the Chinese,—^that it were vain parade to caiTy the classifica¬ 
tion fmther in a survey so general as this. * Specialties like these belong 
rather to the particular description of different countries which is to follow. 
Meanwhile, it is of importance to observe that there are principles in the 
constitution of society which have more • or less at different periods, and 
not least in our own days, tended to counteract the process of division 
among mankind in respect of language. Whenever any considerable por¬ 
tion of the world consisting of different tribes speaking different tongues 
has become civilized, or has by commerce, or in any other way been brought 
to feel the necessity of mutual intercourse, the inconveniences of the separa¬ 
tion of tongues have been felt to be so great, as to lead to the adoption of 
some particular language, which, while each tribe retained its ovm peculiar 
* speech in the intercourse of individuals, was adopted as the medium of 
international communication. Thus, during the period at whidi the pro¬ 
vinces of the known earth were united under the Roman sway, Greek 
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was the civilized language of the world. Afterwards, when the nations 
were again separated by* the disruption of the Roman empire, while a cer¬ 
tain ittfercommunity of learning and religion, such as it was, still sufisistcd 
among the'educated classes, Latin was the universal medium of this com¬ 
munication. In a similar way French for some time was the universal 
language of diplomacy* and English is now beginning to be that of com¬ 
merce.* It seems likely that as the human race advances in civilization, 
these couifteradlive principles will gradually acquire a greater degree of 
power, and that tliey will ultimately realize what has hitherto been thought 
but the dream of a few philosophers— a universal languqge. For.be- 
cojning such a language, our own tongue seems to possess at least as 
good a chance as that of any other nation, whether we consider its in¬ 
ternal resources and onpabilities, or observe the firm and established foot¬ 
ing wliich it«has already obtained in all the great continents and regions of 
the world:. The impulse which would be communicated by the adoption 
of a universal language to tlic generaf civilization of the species it would 
not lih easy to estimate. But when we contemplate its efiicacy on a small 
scale, and ffi the case of individual countries, we seem to bo wai'ranted in 
anticipating that it will prove one of the most powerful of those yet un- 
calculated energies which are to carry society most rapidly fur'ward to the 
limit of its earthly advancement. 

Religion.'] Next to the difi’erence of language, the most sinking 
diversity by which nations are distinguished from each other is that of 
'.'cligion. This diversity takes its origin from the combination of an appar¬ 
ently instinctive principle in the human mind, which leads it to conceive 
of and to worship a superior power, and in virtue of which, man has by 
some philosophers been defined “ a religious animal,” with that endless 
variety of powers and passions in his nature, of circumstances and changes 
in his lot, which may affect, or be affected by this belief. Many theor¬ 
etical accounts have been given of the process by which the simple and 
divine religion under which man was originally placed, was gradually 
changed, corni[)ted, and broken down into the multiform variety of sys¬ 
tems which have at one time or other established themselves upon tlie 
eartl). The details of these accounts, being altogether conjectural, cannot 
cqpifnand our historical belief. But thus much is plain from them—that 
there are in the human constitution causes abundantly sufficient to aedbunt 
Jlqv the fact of the refigious diversities among mwkind which so strangely 
chequer the face of the earth. In classifying tnese diversities wc find 
much less difficulty than in regard to the differences of speech; and it is a 
fact of some curiosity and ijnportance, that the substantial differences of 
religion among men should be so few in comparison of those created by 
language.. All the forms of religion which have obtained a public estab¬ 
lishment among mankind, may be ari'anged under the two general heads of 
Monotheism, and Polytheism —the former professed by tlie civilized na¬ 
tions of the present day, though the latter was established among those of 
antiquity. The principal monotheistic religions, that is, those which 
acknowledge one Supreme Being as the Creator, Preserver, and Governor 
of the universe—are tliree in number. U#, The Jewish Religion, insti¬ 
tuted for the express purpose of preserving among a peculiar people the 
great doctrine of the Unity of God, in opposition to the polytheisjp which 
had overspread the whole world besides, and to which the gi'eater pait ofc 
the Jewish nation scattered over the world still continues to adhere. 2d, 
The Christian Religion, which containing the completion of the Jewish 
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revelation, and giving tfie true religion a universal form, is now professed 
in altpost 'tlic whole of Europe, and the European colonies. 3^, The 
Mohammedan Religion, constructed by Mohammed out of somp fragments 
of the Jewish and Christian creeds, mixed with inventions of (.his own, 
which is now professed principally in the Turkish and Persian dominions. 
Each of these three great monotheistical systems^ as they are actually 
professed in the world, is divided into a vaiiety of sects which agree in 
holding the truth of the general system, but differ in regard toHts details. 
Judaism was formerly divided mto the three sects of the Pharisees, the 
Sadducees, and the Essenes; the fimt of whom acknowledged the divine 
authority of the whole Old Testament, as well as of a system of a'ticlsut 
traditions which had been gradually accumulated duiing the contmuanco of 
the Jewish polity,—the second admitted only the five books of Moses as 
divine, and totally rejected the tratlition of the elders:'they denied 
also the existence of a separate immaterial principle, the resurrection 
of the body, and a future state,—the third were principally dis¬ 
tinguished by the coiporeal austerities and abstinence which they prac¬ 
tised beyond the strict requisitions of their law. In' modern times 
the Jews ai-e divided into two principal sects, the Karaites, and 
the llabbinists; the fonner of whom acknoAvledge the Old Testament 
only as their standard ot faith, while the latter, who are by far the more 
numerous, invest the Talmudical writings with nearly equal authority. 
The professors of the Christian faith may be classed under the three gene¬ 
ral heads of the Greek, the Roman, and the Protestant Churches.—The 
Greek Church, whicli, though cornipted by many superstitions, does not 
advance that claim of s])iritual tyranny arrogated by the Roman, and the 
head of which is the Patriarch of Constantinople, is established in Russia, 
and includes almost all the remnants of Christian Churches which subsist 
in Asia and Africa. Its sects are numerous, among wliich the Orthodox 
are most powerful in Europe, the Nestorians in Asia, and the Monophy- 
sites in Africa. J'hese sects are distinguished by the difference of tlusir 
opinions in regard to the person of Clnist. The first esteeming him God 
and man in two natures and one person; the second asserting liim to have 
two persons as Avell as two natures; the third maintaining the unity 
of the natures not less than of the peiiions; or, in other words, a urtity 
of nature ami person.—The Roman Church has for Its distinctive 
peculiarity the assertio* of an ex<*lcsive riglff residing in hcraelf to in¬ 
terpret the scriptures, and to govern the visible church. Its head is 
the Bishop of Rome with the title of Pope. 'Its subdivisions of parties ai'e 
so numerous and turn upon points of such mhiuteness, that it is impossible 
to attempt the enumeration of them. The only one that is important, in 
a geographical point of view, is that, in consequence of which tlfe Gallican 
Church, under the celebrated Bossuet, mnintaining its subordination to the 
Pope, and its adherence to the general system of Catholicity, asserted as 
a practical privilege the right of administering its own internal government. 
Popery is tlie established religion of Italy, Austria,''France, Spain, Portu¬ 
gal, and some of the Swiss Cantons, and of the remaining Spanish colo¬ 
nies, as well as of the new states in South America.—The Protestant 
Churches, which agree in disowning and resisting the tyrannical pretensions 
of the Roman Church, are distinguished among themselves by great varie- 
''ties of sentiment in regard to doctrine and to church-government. The 
principal doctrinal divisions are the following:—Lutheranism, whose char¬ 
acteristic doctrine is that of consubstantiation,—Calvinism, Avhich is dis 
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tiugiiislied by the principle of predestination,—Arminianism, which main¬ 
tains die self-detennination of the human wilf,—Unitarianism, which denies 
the doctrines of the Trinity, the incarnation, and the atonement,—Baptists, 
who disown the practice of infant baptism,—Quakers, who deny the obliga¬ 
tion of positive ordinances,—Swedenborgians, who believe in the continued 
existence of mu'aculaus inspirations, &c. &c. The distinctions in 
re^rd to cBurch-govemment are chiefly the following; Episco- 
])alian8, who maintain a subordination of ministers in the three ranks 
of bishops, presbytera, and deacons,—a form of government to which 
the I^utheran churches in a great measure adhere, but which is established 
in'^eatest splehdom* in the church of England, in regard to whose doctrine 
a controversy is earned on whether it is Calvinistic or Arminian. That 
those wlfo composed her creed were Calvinists in doctrine, and intended that 
her Articles ifhould be so, is very clear, both from histery and their ramaiiiing 
vjiprks,— 2H. Presbyterians, who assert ^he equality of rank among individual 
ininis^rs, and the subordination of church-courts composed of these minis¬ 
ter collectively—a system of government established in the churches of 
Scotland, ifolland, and (ieneva, whose systems are Calvinistic.—3rf. Inde¬ 
pendents, who assert the equality of all church-members in the matter of 
government, and deny any subordination either of individual miiiisters or of 
aggregate assemblies. This mode of administration prevails chiefly in the 
United States of America, and among the English dissenter of all doctiinal 
creeds.—Methodists, who allow of no subonlination of governors, ainl no 
fight of government whatever in particular congi'egations or inferior courts, 
but place the whole power over all the body in the hands of a general 
meeting of delegates called the Conference. This mode of administration 
prevails among a lai'ge body of Christians in England and America, who 
profess an Arminian creed.—The third monotheistic religion is the Maliom- 
medan—Mussulman, or Islam—the professor of which are divided into 
two principal sects, the Sunnites who predominate in Turkey, and the 
Shiites, who Ijpvo the ascendency in Persia. The principal distinction 
between these two sects is that the former maintain, and the latter deny 
the wthority of the Sunna or book of traditions ; and that the former con¬ 
sider Omai' and* his successors the legitimate Caliphs, while the latter for 
tlite most part acknowledge as such Ali and his descendants. There is 
another rcmid'kablc jjjpct of •religionists who may be deemed a brandi of 
"Islam, the Druses, a tribe *who inhabit the mountiins of Lebanon, ami who 
acknowledging as their prophet Mahomet Ben Ishmael, have fimned a 
religion for themselves out of a strange medley of all the three great mono- 
theistical systems which have successively predominated in the regions 
which they inhabit. Their system, however, bears the closest analogy to 
the last oTMahommedan, with which they live in the most immediate contact. 

In addition t® these three great systems of monotheism there have been 
enumerated by inquirers into this subject two or three sects of Deism,—by 
which is understood the religion which acknowledges one God, but offers 
to him no public worsiiip, and rejects the idea of revelation altogether. In 
regal’d to these sects, however, our information is very scanty and obscure. 
Those which are generally so described are the two following:—1. The 
religion of Confucius—professed by the more cultivated classes in the 
Chinese empire. 2. The religion of the Sooflees in Persia and India. 

Such are the leading varieties of religious systems built on the princijihf 
of the Divine Unity. The second gieat class of religious systems are those 
ot P«»lytheism, or which acknowledge mori‘ deities than one. 01 these 
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there are many varieties possessing diiFerent degrees of dignity. Tlie 
most elevated of all^ is the religion founded on tfte belief of the existence 
of two opposite ruling principles,—the power of good and that of evSr This 
system seems to have formerly prevailed among some of tSe^ northerji 
nations, especially the Sclavonians and Scandinavians, as it does still among 
the North American savages; but the best known and most remar^ble^ of 
its forms is that which it assumed in the ancient religion*of the Magi 
established in Persia. To the good and the evil principles the 'Magi gave 
the names, respectively, of Oromasdes, whom they worshipped under the 
symbol of fire, and Arimanes, whose symbol was darkness. These powers 
they represented as engaged in a perpetual conflict which is finally to “ier- 
minate in favour of tlie former. This belief was jircvalcnt in Persia till 
the period of the Mohammedan conquest, and is still adhered to lyy a small 
remnant who are known among the Mussulmen by the namv3 of Ghebers 
or Infidels.—The second form of pplytheism is that of Buddhism,.whi<;[» 
under various forms prevails over the whole of Asia N. and E. of Hindoostan, 
as far as Japan. The principle of this system is, that all existence is in its 
origin but an emanation from the Supreme Being,—that all forms of existence 
are forms of Divinity—and that the tendency of all existence is to reab¬ 
sorption into the Divine essence. This religion exists in its most sub¬ 
tilized form in the Binman Empire, in Siam and Ceylon—in China it is 
connected with hero-worship in the honours rendered to the dead legislator 
Po—and in Tartary the adoration which it enjoins is directed to a priest 
bearing the name of the grand Lama, who, liltc the Egyptian Apis, is sup¬ 
posed never to die. The next in the descending scale of polythcistical 
religions is that which has been tenned Sabeauism, from the name of an 
Arabian tribe among whom it long existed pure, and which consists in 
the worship of the heavenly bodies. Iliis seems to have been the most 
ancient of all forms of idolatry, as all tlie systems of this nature wliicli 
have existed bear evident traces of its admixture. Braminisin is the third 
form of polytheism, and is peculiar to the Dindoos. It is a spqcies of 
pantheism, the grossest form of idolatry, which supposing Cod to be the 
soul of the world, worship him under every form, animate and inauijinute. 
Hence the countless number of deities among the Hindops, calculated by 
Mr Ward at 400,000. By far the greatest, however, and most fiis- 
cinalting’ of all the polydicistical religions was that established among the 
ancient Greeks, and fro(p them comtiiunicatcd lo the Romans,—^tlie prin¬ 
ciple of which was the deification of human nature,—the representation of 
all the powers of the uiiivei'sc which were supposed to be as numerous as 
its various forms and opemtions, by beings ofdiuman form, human passions, 
and human characters. This system, however, has been entirely extin¬ 
guished by Christianity. The Polytlieism of the ancient Greeks and modem 
Hindoos is nearly the same. The metamorphosis of Ovid compai-cd witli 
the Hindoo legends, affords tlie most convincing proof of the near resem¬ 
blance of the two systems.—The most degraded of all the systems of religion 
which prevail among men is that which was formerly established most 
systematically in Egypt, and which still prevails among the heathen tlibes 
of Africa, under the name of Fetishism. This religion consists in the 
adoration of a great variety of animated and inanimate objects in nature, 
as well as monsters of the imagination, as endowed with a divine pr magical 
•power. Among the old Egyptians this principle was expanded into a 
system of national worship directed to national Fetishes, such as the ox, 
the dog, and the leek. As it exists in modem times, it is chiefly personal: 
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each individual choosing his own Fetish by accident or capric.e from tlie 
objects around him, and adoring it as the ruler of his oum individual fostunes. 

SuclS aie tho principal facts necessary to the understanding of the 
religious department of political geography, which discusses not certainly 
the least important or interesting of those diversities which discriminate 
the nations ,of men.* In regard to this species of distinction, how¬ 
ever, as well .as to that of language, we can perceive already a 
gradual approach to uniformity, and we believe that it will bo here¬ 
after accelerated and completed. Wliich of the religions that now 
di^^ct mankind is finally to obtain the ascendency, no Christian ’can 
doftbt.’ Whether we look to the oracles of prophecy, or consider the 
former history of Christianity,—or contemplate the efforts to which she 
is now t)cstirring herself,—every thing combines to assure us that she 
is, ere long, to “make disciples of all nations,” and1;o shed her civilizing, 
tier moralizing, her saving influence over the habitable globe. 

Gonerri'ment.'] The third of the more important distinctions which pre¬ 
vail among ^he various communities of men, results from the variety of 
the forms of government established in different societies. The origin of 
government is to be found in the domestic economy, and the relations 
wliich nature itself lias established between husband and wife,—father and 
child,—master and servant. When, in the course of events, a number of 
different but connected families first united themselves into a single coin- 
\punity, and some established power became necessary for the regulation 
of their mutual concerns, the control to which they had recourse seems to 
have been modelled very closely on the paternal authority, and has hence 
been denominated the patriarchal. The patriarch, or chief of the clan, was 
generally the oldest representative in lineal descent of the original stock 
from which the tribe had sprung, and his ofiice was rather to counsel and 
arbitrate, than to legislate and definitively to decree. As numbers mul¬ 
tiplied, however, and the relations of the members of the community be¬ 
came more con^licated, so conciliatory and feeble an authority as that of 
the patriarch was found incapable of maintaining order and tranquillity; 
and it was found necessary to invest the supreme authority with so much 
physical force aifd constitutional prerogative, as should entitle it to require 
find enable it to constrain the obedience of individuals. A state of society in 
which no such power e^vsts is called in the language of politics a state of anar¬ 
chy, To avoid the evils o? anarchy, Aerefore, wasthe first object of govern¬ 
ment. It was soon, however, discovei;(ed that there were evils of a different 
kind, but equally grievous, wffich it was proper to guai’d against—^the evils 
of slavei’y. Qut of these two principles, then,—^the fear of anarchy and the 
scorn of slavery,—^the love of order, and the desire of freedom, variously acting 
and acted tipon, a great variety of forms of government have arisen in various 
ages and regions of the world. Thtese may be classified in the manner follow¬ 
ing :—There are two especial grounds of distinction among the various 
forms of established goveniment—^thc form of the supreme power, and the 
form of the administitftive system. By the form of the supreme power is 
meant the mode in which the collective force of the State is applied to 
constrain the obedience of the individual. Thus in some States, the supreme 
power is divided,—the laws are enacted and executed by different authori- 
ities; in ethers it is concentrated,—^the same will both creates and* applies 
the law. The division of the powers of government is the great safeguard which ‘ 
has been devised against the unjust encroachments of government upon the 
several liberties of the subject: inasmuch as the several wills which are thus 
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l>rouglit into play in every act, of government, ju-e^ mutual rliecka upon one 
another, and Becurilies against the special prejudices, pasaions, or interests 
by which each imght possibly be misled. Hence those govemipentS which 
are built upon a division and balance of authorities, are temcd^cc or re- 
jiuhlican governments. Those in which the supreme power is exercised 
undivided and by a single will, are denominated nrhitrarg or despotical. 
The second principle of distinction among governments, is the form of their 
administrative system, or the selection of the peraon or persorib to whom 
the constitutional supremacy in tlie State is entrusted. Of this admiuis' 
tratSve systeiVi, there are generally enumerated three distinct forms : Mo-, 
iuirchy, in which the supremacy is conceded to an individual; OUgtxr&iy, 
in whicJi it is shared among the individuals of a particular class; and De 
viocrary, where it is exercised by the collective body of the nationi There 
are, therefore, created*by the combined application of the two distinctive 
principles of govenuneiit six difterent forms of policy which, though nf»t 
realized according to the rigour of their abstract dehnitions in any govern¬ 
ment which has actually existed, arc sufficiently descriptive for the pur¬ 
poses of classification. The finst of these is monarchical desftotism, which 
has all along been the established govennnisiit over the wliole of Asia, and 
among all the native states of Afiica; which was also the constitution of 
the Roman empire, and of most of the powerful States in Europe whicJi 
arose out of its ruins. In these last-mentioned States, however, this form 
of government was peculiai-ly modified by the prevalence of what is termed 
the feudal system, which established, as it were, a number of such despo¬ 
tisms, each within the other, by making the nobles, in relation to their 
vassals, exactly what the monarch was, in reference to the State at larg(‘. 
There was thus introduced into the European monarchies a principle of 
counteraction to the supreme despotism, which gradually produced certain 
constitutional limitations upon the prerogative, by establishing in them all 
a sort of common law, according to which the supreme will was expected 
to cany on the administration, and by at length legally settling in some of 
them—such as that of Great Britain, since the revolution of 1088, and 
tliat of France since the restoration of 1814—a system of constitutional 
checks and balancing powers lodged in hands distinct from those of the 
chief magistrate. In this way these two countries now aflb/d specimens 
of the second species of government to which we alluded—ifionaichical re- 
jmblicanism, or as it is more generally termed,' limited or constitutional 
monarchy. Tl>e third of the general forms of government may be called 
oligarchical despotism ,—a form of policy whith, from its intrinsic weakness, 
it has been impossible ever to realize upon a large scale. It prevailed, 
however, in many of the petty States of ancient Greece, of which the most 
celebrated is Lacedsemon, and in some of the similar commomvealtlis of 
Italy during the middle ages, the most powerful and distinguished of w'hich 
was the Venetian. The fourth foim of government, oligarchical republi¬ 
canism, has seldom been exhibited in an actual example, except, perhaps, 
in the case of the Roman commonwealth after ths emancipation of the 
plebeian order from political disability, and in one or two of the Swiss 
cantons. The fifth, or simple democracy, where the authority was exer¬ 
cised by I he citizens and tribes, collectively and not representatively, 
as in fhe United States of North America, has for its most conspi¬ 
cuous examples the Athenian constitutions in ancient times, and that of 
Florence during the middle ages ; and the last of the six abstract foims of 
government, democratical republicanism, yet remains to be displayed in its 
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full energy by the futui'e fates of the rising republics of North and South 
America. To these forhis of natural government, it is proper to add 
anotner* species of supernatural policy—that which was established of 
ohl over ^he Israelites as the chosen people of God, and which the 
Jewish historian has happily denominated Theocracy. In this peculiar 
govemnmnt God himself acted as Sovereign, either immediately, or more 
commonly thfou^h the channel of divinely authorized and commissioned 
ministers. 'The Theoci-acy existed in its full force from the Exodus 
to the election of Saul as king; thenceforward in a modified form to 
great captivity; and with less and less distinctness to the cap- 
tur^of’ Jemsalem by Titus. There are clear traces of a peculiar divine 
rovidence even now to be observed in the fortunes of the chosen race; 
and it sefems probable from Scripture, that they will be again restored to 
the l)eloved Idnd, and to national independence and splendour, at that aus¬ 
picious erd which prophecy as well ^as a just observation of the past 
lead via to expect, when both the ends of government, order, and freedom, 
shall be universally realized, and every principle of anarchy, and every 
system of tyranny, shall liavc perislied from the earth. 

Civilization, Statistics, ^c.] In addition to these tliree great objects 
of political geography, the distinctions of language, religion, and of govern¬ 
ment, there are a great variety of subordinate circumstances to be taken 
into account, which it would be a waste of time to enumerate one by one, 
but which may generally be classed under the heads of Civilization and 
Statistics. To the former class of cwcumstances belong the distinctions 
connected with food, clothing, lodging, social manners and laws, literature, 
science, and national character. To the latter pertain the varieties depend- 
iug on the state of the population, the division of ranics, the nature and 
extent of public resources, the distribution and application of national 
industry, the arrangements of police for the maintenance of internal order, 
and the constitution of the armed force for defence against foreign aggi'es- 
sion. The dis|Jnctions, among nations connected with such circumstances 
as these, though on a great scale less important than the ])riniary varieties 
of speech, religion, and government, are nevertheless so closely connected 
w iij Lthese. and possess in themselves so familial' and homefelt an interest, 
-‘tnOT they cannot bo overlooked by the political geographer without leaving 
the portraiture of therflifFcrent nations cornpai'atively destitute of expression 
and of character. In addition to tha very full details upon these important 
subjects, we have much pleasure in being able to present the reader with 
a valuable compendium of Universal Statistics by Balbi, as a sequel to 
this necessaijly brief outline.* The introduction of this large Table into 
our volume W been attended with great expense; but its usefulness to 
the geogi'ftphical student was too obvious to be overlooked in a work like 
the present. • • 

ffisiory.'] These then are the principal objects of Political Geography; 
that is, the principal circumstances by which varieties of human society 
are connected with varieties of local situation. But these circumstances 
in tfie case of each individual nation, are exposed to peipetual change and 
fluctuation in the lapse of time, from the action and reaction which the 
different powers within and without the State are continually maintain¬ 
ing. Hence it happens, that the relation which the different societies 
of men occupy in these respects to one another, and which it is the 
object of Political Geography to describe, is also perpetually varying. 
It therefore becomes necessary for the right understanding of this 
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relation to call in the* aul of History; the subjects of which are pro- 
the'aame as those of Political Geography,* but which treats specifi- 
JStXiy of the changes and modifications product in regard to them *by the 
(..progress of time and the course of events. In consequence, therefore, 9! 
jthese principles, and in conformity with tl)e example of former geogra¬ 
phers, we shall prefix to the geography of each particular country a 
sIciMch of its public history; and in tliis way we hope in ouif present work 
to set before our readers something approaching to a complete and an 
i ccurate delineation of the human race as a great social community, in 
both the one«and the other of tliose great mysterious relations by which 
all created existence is limited and modified—the* relations of space ^.nd 
of time. 
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Among all tile divisions of the globe, Europe is that in which perhaps 
the wo/ks of external nature are on the suiallest scale, and in which 
certainly the development of mind is on the ^eatest. “ A mere 
adjunct of the immense Asiatic continent”—to use the words of the 
^ost illustrious geographer of modem times—“ the whole peninsula 
couU hardly contain a basin' largo enough for the Nile, the Kiang, or 
the Amazgns. Its loftiest mountains cannot be compared in height, or 
in extent to the Andes, or Himalayas. If all its dowms and uncultivated 
lands were added to the sandy plains of Africa, the augmentation might 
be wholly imperceptible. The productions of the animal, vegetable, 
and mineral kingdoms are hero few and insignificant. Its mines do not 
abound in gold; the diamond is not found among its minerals. There 
, are not more than fifteen or twenty species of (piadrupeds that belong 
exclusively to hhirope, and these are not of the most useful kind. Some 
animals, as the liorse, the ox, the sheeji, and the dog, have been greatly 
improved by the care and industiy of man; hut the most valuable 
•natural productions have bemi imported frem other quarters of the world. 
The silk-W 03 ’m Avas brought from India, fine wool from Mauritania, the 
peach from Persia, the orange from China, and the potatoe from America. 
If wo are rich, our wealth has 1n:en derived from the produce or spoils 
of other cou»tries.” Presenting a h‘SH extent of surfai-e than Asia, 
Africa, Ami'iica, our continent shows that surface more crowded with 
mefl, improveil by cultivation, enriched by productive industry, and 
^^^IjtAmi.sive comif erce, embellished with mighty cities, and splendid works 
ol' art, illumined with the reflections of genius, and invested with irre- 
, sistible preponderance iq the scale of political importance. In other 
regions, we contemplate, amid the great physical features of the sc^ne, 

A w of wonders, whore creation seems 
No more the works of Nature, but her dreams. 

In Europe, wc behold a yet more elevating spectacle,—spirit asserting 
its suprepiacy over body,—and man, the lord of nature, pursuing most 
gloriously the high destiny originally assigned him ‘ to replenish the 
c.irth, and to subdue it.’ In other regions, it is matter we wonder at; 
in Europe, it is mind we admire. Here humanity has her chosen seat, 
end from hence have^emanated her noblest gifts. 

-Vo/wc.] When, and from whom Europe received its present appel¬ 
lation is not recorded in authentic history. What is said in the mytho¬ 
logy of ancient Greec-e respecting the origin of the name, belongs not 
to our province; to relate. 

History .Ihe most probable hyi)Otheais is, that the first inhabitants 
of Europe came from Asia, the cradle of the human race; and that 

' By the boAtu of a river, ia meant all the countries over which its branches extend. 
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Greece was the region earliest pcople.d in Europe. The nation of the 
Hellqpes existed hero fourteen c^ntiiries before the Christian era, aqd 
soon surpassed the Asiatic; stock in intellectual culture. T[ie 1/fghest 
point in the civilization of tliis nation—better known under the^ppclla-. 
tion of Greeks —may be Axed about three; centmies before the birth of 
Christ. Great in men and deeds, enriched by arts*and sciences, ac^omed 
Avith all the most glorious productions of a variously cultiyafc'd intellect, 
this epoch in the history of Greece will cvc*r remain the admiration of 
mankind. But this ennobled people were destined to experience the 
instability of* all human things. With the dissolution of the univi'rsal 
monarchy udiich Alexander the Great had erected upon* the ruifks «f 
Grecian freedom, the Grecian name lost its pre-eminence in the history 
and fortunes of Europe. * 

At the same moiilent in Avhich the star of Grecian ascetftlancy sunk 
beneath the; politicral horizon of Eii>ro[)e, then-e arose;, in a neighbouring^ 
country, another State; wliich was de*stineel tcA win the empire of the 
world. On the banks of a small Italian slre;am, a petty colony from 
Asia had early hicated themse;lves. These strangers gnidually associated 
with the surrounding tribes, and at last united with thenn in a reguhuly 
constituted community. Thus wits founelejd infant Rome. Having 
made themselves masters of the Avliole of Italy, and successfully ter¬ 
minated the struggle with Carthage for the dominion of the countries 
bordering on the Mediterranean, the Romans began to spread their name 
and innuence throughout the Avhole of Europe; Athens came under 
their lordly protection, and Athenian arts and scii;nces Avere thus trans¬ 
planted to Italian soil. By snccessivc compiests, the southern countries 
of Europ<;, Portugal, Spain, and Prance, were added to the Roman, 
empire; and even a part of Britain, Belgium, Ilelvi'tia, the Hungariau 
provinc<*s of Pannonia, Illyria, and Dacia, and that portion of Germany 
which is situated between the Danube and the Alps, received hiws, lan¬ 
guage, and the arts of social life from these coiKpieroT’s. , 

I’or many ages, all beyond the boundaries €>f tlie Rom.iii em]>ir(; was 
savage and barbarian life. But military despotism, imperial luxury, yjjd, 
above all, the erection of an Efusterii and Western empire out of jliis 
gigantic State, liasteiied the decline of the Roman power. The natioife^ 
of the rough North threw tlieniseU'os upomthe bt^ifutiful and cultivutcd 
provinces of the Western empire; aude^ome centuries afterwards, Constau- * 
tinople, the last seat of the Cmsars in the East, yielded to the protracted 
assault «jf Asiatic hordes led on by the spii^l of con<j[uest and religious 
enthusiasm. • 

In the 9th century of the Christian era, Europe had declined into a 
state of barbarism little less rude than that Avhicb cbarac;terized IIS'Western 
nations before the Roman conquest. ThoVloctrines of the Christian religion 
were, indeed, eminently calculated to foster the arts of civilized life; but 
the selfish artifices of an ignorant priesthood everywhere checked their 
benign influence. The empire of the P'ranks, origbialiy settled in Gaul, 
had, however, risen to such a pitch of greatness under Charlemagne, that*tho 
new States of France, Germany, Italy, Burgundy, Lonnin, and Navarre, 
were now created out of it. About the same period, the Slavonians 
founded kingdoms in Bohemia, Poland, Russia, and the north of Germany; 
and, in the extreme North, tlie gallant Normans became conspicuous in 
European history. 

Tlie Popes of Rome at last succc;eded in establishing pretensions for 
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which the ininds of men haii been well-prepared by the most abject super¬ 
stition. Under Gregfory VII. the papal hierarchy first presented a new 
form yit absolutes monarcliy in Kurope. Its dominion was in tiu! iifinds 
of the pPO]>ll<! ; and the tools with wliich it operated upon society were the 
strongesiffeelings of liumHii nature. Hence the ease with which a few 
priests excited the wylike powers of Europe to the mad expeditions 
against*lhe infidel possessors of the Holy Land. The Crusades swept away 
millions ofcmen* hut were the means of introducing the arts and sciences 
of the morn polished East into Europe, and ultimately gave rise to a 
middle and most beneficial class of society, which formed th^ connectiqg 
hi^c between the nobles, or lords of the soil, and their peasantry, or bonds¬ 
men. 

The darkness of tin* Middle ages now began to cleai- up. Italy, the 
centre of th« hierarchical power and opulence, and a cjjuntry favourably 
shiiated for the commerce of the Meditei-ranean Sea, was at once enriched 
by the intlux of all the wealth of Enrop<?, and invited again to take the lead 
in thifarls of civilized life. Commerce, with the same mighty iiifiueiice 
whicli she Iftid anciently exerted, soon subdued the spirit of barbarism 
upon all the coasts of Ikirope, and the dawn of modenn civilization and 
refinement arose in her horizon. The inveinion of the art of printing was 
soon and necessarily followed by the Ileforination; and from these grand 
and ])riinary <-auses have resulted a thousand ])rinci]des, by the combined 
operation of wliicli Europe has become to the rest of the world, what the 
^leart is to the human body, or the sun to the j)Uinotary system. 

/jhnits.'] Europe is bounded on the north by the Northern Icy Sea, 
whose unexplored waters may he considered as stretching to tlie North 
Pole. The Western or Atlantic Ocean, ‘vith its numerous largo gulfs, 
lav(‘H Its whole ■western shores. And here it has been usual for geo¬ 
graphers to elraw the boundary line of this continent between Grt'enland 
and Iceland, so as to ineludei tlui latter island as an a])pendiige of Lnrope, 
hut to h'ave Spitzhergen to America. This arrangement wo mean to fol- 
lovv. Por altllhngh Iceland is, in a strictly geographical sense, a d(>p<*n- 
dance of Givonland, and ought therefore to he r(‘garded as belonging to 
Ameriea, y(!t it^lias from the most ancient times been historically and 
p4*Titically vioAved as belonging to Europe. For the same reason we shall 
inelnde Nova Zeinhla in tiie European division of our work; as tllht 
•island, though lying for tl» greater ]^art within Asiatic parallels, has lus'u 
included by its Jinssinn rulers, in the European govennnent of Archangel. 
From the Atlantic, the Strait of Gibraltar leads into the Mediterranean, 
whose waters lave the whole,extent of the blooming southern sljores of 
Europe, and'thc northern coasts of the African continent; hut it is not 
ascertained whether Malta, Gozzo, C^nnino, Lampedusa, and I.imosa, 
lying between Sicily and Tunis, ^re African or European islands. Oti 
the east, the boundary line betwixt Europe and Asia takes a eircnlar 
sweep to the south of Candia, and mns northwards through the Aegean 
Sea or Archipelago, tg the Strait of the Dardanelles, giving the ishmds of 
Rlimles, Cos, Nicaria, Samos, Seio, Mitylene, and Tenedos to Asia; and 
leaving those of Scarpanto, Stampalia, Naxos, Scyros, and Lemnos to 
Luropii. It then psusses onwards through the Strait of the Dardan<‘lles, 
the Sea of Marmora, and the Thracian Bosphorus, into the Blael^ Sea, 
through which it runs in a N. E. direction, and entering the Strait of 
Enikale or Cimmerian Bosphorus, passes into thi‘ Sea of Azof. Tims far 
“tbe limits of Europe are quite natural and suhjru'ted to nfi dispute; hut 
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from the northern extremity of the Sea of Azof to the Icy Sea, the boim> 
dari^a bkween Europe and" Asia ai’e not ao easily determined. The 
ancients appear* to have drawn a line at random from th6 Sea of A%ot to 
the Caspian Sea; and occasionally to have viewed the winding course of 
the Don as pointing out the natural limits of either continent? Malta 
Brun considers the courses of the Manytch and tJie Kuma as indicating 
the lowest level of the isthmus, between the Caspian Sea arid t.be*^Sea of 
Azof, and consequently the most natural boundaries between Europe and 
Asia in this quarter. Hassel, considering those parts of Kasan, Astracbim, 
and Siberia/Avhich dicl not belong to Kussia before the time of Ivan 
Basilowitsch, as still decidedly Asiatic in every distinctive featuro, pro¬ 
poses to exclude them from the geography of European llussia. According 
to that eminent geographer, the European boundary line ought to com¬ 
mence beyond the Sea of Azof, at the peninsula of Gmutarakan. Pass¬ 
ing to the south «)f the tjsrritory of^ the Cossacks of Tschernomorski and 
the Don, Hassel’s line runs along the western boundaries of tin; Asiatic 
llussiaii governments of Saratow, Pensa, Simbirsk, Wiatka, and Pei'ni, to 
the sources of the Petschora, where it joins the IJraliau Mouiitains; from 
the northern extremity of which barrier, an imaginary line drawn to the 
mouth of the Kara, and thence across to Nova Zemhla, completes the 
western limits.^ 

The great irregularity of its form has rentlercd it (iifli- 
cult either to determine the medial length and breadth of this continent, 
or to calculate its superficial extent. The greatest extent of Enrojie is* 
ineusured by a line running from N. E. to S. W. between the mouth of 
the Kara and Cape St. Vincent. This is generally considered as the 
length of Europe, and measiues about .‘1,490 llritish miles. The greatest 
breadth of the continent is measured by a line rttiuiing from N. to S. be¬ 
tween Cape Noi'th and Cape Matapan, two places almost under the same 
meridian, and ilistant from each otlier about 2,420 miles. Were we to 
include the islands belonging to Europe in these nieasureraents, tins 
breadth of Europe would fall to he measured from Cape Jedjajuq in 
Nova Zemhla, to Cape Motala in the Island of Candia. ^ 

Superficial ExtetU.'] „ Th(* superficial extent of Europe has been vari- 
oqsly estimated by different geographers. Our want of infomiatlou 
respecting the extent of some countries, and J;he doubts regarding the real 
bonndaiies between Europe and Asisv noticed above, increase the difficulty 
of stating precisely the extent of surface belonging to Europe. Kit<!ben 
reckons 3,2.58,038 English square miles; Hassel, 3,331,.579 ; and Crome, 

3,790,349. Perhaps, notwithstanding its irregularity of form, we may 

• 

■ Two otter eminent geographers, Ilas«> and Pallas, have ciide.-«vuurc^ to fix the. 
limits of Kiimpe on the west, llnse's line follows the course of the Don to the junc¬ 
tion of the Modern Ditza, and piii-sues the latteF river to its source, cvhence passing over 
to the. neighbouring soiu'ce of the Dura, it is coiidueted to the Wolga. It then pro¬ 
ceeds along the western boundaries of Kasan and Sibo'ia to the Ural ehain, which it 
follows to the Icy Se.i. Pallas considers the Uralian Mountains, as foiining—to the 
source of the Bielaja—the natural boundaries between the 9wo continents To bring 
this chain into connexion with the Sea of Azof, he makes use of a ridge of Jnun- 
tains running from that Sea, through the steppes of Kuhttii, down to the Sarpo. It 
then follows the course of that river to the Wolga; and continne.s along the western 
bank of the Wolga to the junction of the IJlostan, where it crosses and runs north¬ 
wards- to the Pseudo-Ural, a large fioetz mountiiin which riius between Ourenberg 
and Samara, and joins the real Ural near the source of the Bielaja. “Both these 
boundary lines are extremely arhit rary, and are si< tended with the incoiiveiiienre of 
cutting several governments of the Russian empire, so as to give one part of the 
same government to Europe, and another to Asia. 
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ascertain the superficial area of tliis continent with tolerable accuracy, by 
reducing it to an oblong'square. If for angles of this squai'e fie taken, 
lhe*No»th Cape in Norway, and the town of Ekateiiueburg in the llus- 
sian government of Peim, Bordeaux bi France, and Cape Solomon the 
eastern extremity of the Island of Crete, the sides of this parallelogram 
will measure 2,100 miles, and 1,500 miles respectively, and will enclose 
a s'liperficies of 3,150,000 square miles; and the different portions of 
land excluded from this measurement, will amount to about 300,000 
square miles, making in all a superficial extent of 3,450,000 square 
miles. Europe thus embraces about one-sixteenth part of« the tvlioh* 
teriostdal surfiire of the globe; and, with all its islands, does not exceed 
in superficial exUnit, the Australian contin(*nt.* 

li'fi/prs.2 Europe is particularly distinguished by the seas and nu¬ 
merous gulfs that wash its shores, and the numbit'r and extent of its 
inland watei-s. IleiU'e the facility wit]; which the commercial intercourse 
ot naliouK is here conducted ; and hence too the influence tvliicli Britain 
has he* n enabled to exert over the j>olitical destinies of X'urope, as a 
great inai'itiiTm, ])OAver. 

'J'lie White .b'm.] Tlie Northern Icy Sea is the name given to tliat 
poi’tion of the waters of tlie gn'at Atlantic Ocean whudi lies within the 
Arctic, circle. These Avaters an- probably destined to remain for ever 
miexplored. The White Sea, or Uieloi-More, is a gn'at basin of tliis sea, 
into which thirteen large rivers empty themselves. It has three secondary 
^ulfs: vi/. the Droinskaja, Onegskaja, and Kandakiskaja; and freezes every 
year. Its shores arc low and rocky ; and its susfac(! is frcqiUMitly agitated 
by violent tempests, Avhich si?t in irom the N. E. This sea lias no natural 
q;’ artific.ial connexion with Luke Onega, as BufFon lusserts ; for the 
Onega River, which runs into the White Sea, does not floAV from the lake 
of the same name, hut proceeds from Lakt; I.atscha, near Kargopol. 

The German iVca.] Doubling Cape Stat, tlie Aveslern point of 
Norwaj', Ave enjer that part of the great Wes1(‘rn Ocean (‘alh;d by navi¬ 
gators the German Ocean, an<l mw, mf»re generally, the North Sea. 'J'his 
sea extends from the Shetland Isles to the Strait of Dover, ahtng the 
eastern shores of Great Britain, and AA^ashes the western coasts of the 
Netherlands, Germany, Denmark, and NorvA^ay. The German sea has mtiiJe 
many remarkable encfqjichmeirts upon its roasts, and an immense dej)osite 
of debris is thus spread over a grj'i.t •proportion of its htJttont, Avhile in 
some places, as at t’ui moutli of the Elbe, it ha.s admitted of the enlarge¬ 
ment of the land hy alluvial deposites. The gri'atest depth of the water in 
this basin se^ms to be upon* the Noiwegian side AA'here tlie soundings 
give 190 fathoms; but the mean depth of the whole may be stated at 
only about* 31 fathoms. There are a vast number of shoals and sand¬ 
banks in this sea, the surface df which has been estimated by Mr. 
Stevenson to contain about 153,709 square miles, while the aggregate 

® The grriit continent, composed of Kiirope, Asia, and Africa, constitutes nhoiit a 
seven A of the whole surface of the eai’th ; America, about a sixteeutli; uiitl Austra- 
Jasia, or New Holland, about .a fiftieth: or—^in hundredth ports of the Avliole, Europe 
eontainsti, Asia?, Africa6, America 6,and Australasia 2; the remaining 77 being 
sea: although some authors assign 72 parts only out of one hundred lo the. sea, and 28 
to the land. , Theee proportions may be ascertained with tolerable accuracy, by Weigh¬ 
ing the paper made for eovering a globe, first entire, and then cut out according to the 
terminations of the different countries; or, if still greater precision were re(|iiircd, the 
greatn-part of the continents might be divided into bruiwn poitions of the whole 
itpherical surface, and only the. remaining irregular portions weighed. 
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superficial contents of tiie sand-banks alone amount to no less than 27,44.‘l 
square miles, or about one-third of the whole terra firma of Great 
Britain. ‘ Ontr of these {freat banks, known to mariners as i\vt* Ijrn/f 
Forties, trends N. E. iii the <lirection of the ebb-tide, from the entrance of 
the Frith of Forth, no less than 110 miles, whih* the Denmark and 
.Jutland banks extend upwards of 105 miles in N. W. direction. The 
Dogger Hank ext«*nds upwards of iJ54 miles from N. to S.'‘ 

The Jutland Channel and Catte{/at.~\ The Englisli’and 4he Dutch 
have giv'ea the nauu! of the iSleeoe to that narrow part of the German Sea 
wliich <livi(les Norway from Jutland, sometimj*s called the Shaffer Rach. 
Malte Hrun suggests the Norway or .Jutland Gbaimel as*a more appro¬ 
priate designation. This channel, turning southwanl near CajM? Skagj'r, 
forms another and a narrower channel, crowded with islands and rocks, 
called the Cattegat ? and from the latter channel three sUaits, viz. the 
Sound, and the Great and Little, Belts,"' conduct into the Haltnr. 

The Baltic.'} I’lie Baltic has been named tlie Eastern Sea by the 
Scandinavians and Germans. I'his great northern Mediteriunfian Sea 
washes the inner shores of Germany, Prussia, Kussia, and Sweden, and 
has a superficial extent of 151,900 square miles, including tlie Gulfs of 
Bothnia and Finland. The Gulf of Bothnia being almost divided from 
the main waters of this sta by a linn of islands extending from Finland to 
Sweden, has been compared to an independent lake ; and tin* Gulf of 
Finland, into wduch no less than forty rivers discharge, themselves, and 
wJiose waters are consequently fresher than any other portion of the 
Baltic, and are affected by the [teriodical swellings of its trilnitary streams, 
has been, with still greater propriety, eonipared to tlu! embochnre of a 
large river. The land-locked basin of the Baltic is frequently agitated by 
dreadful storms ; anti the dangers of the navigator are here incn^fised by 
the bhoally coasts of Ih’ussia, ami the iiuinero’*s strands and cliffs of the 
Swedish shore. During the melting of the snow, in summer, a strong 
current runs into the North Sea fnnn the Baltic, by tin? S«>und and lla* 
two Belts. At other seasons, the <*urrents are regulated by the prevailing 
winds. The W. and S. W. sometimes introdu4*e the waters 4if the 
Atlantic. The genem depth of the Baltic* is (50 fathotns. Tliis iidand 
sea is usually frozen four months annually ; but the, rigour of the clirrate 
appeal's to have considerably diminished, as«the dutation and extent of the 
ice was much more considerable he»e in the l^th and 15t-h centuries than 
now. The tides of the Baltic ai'e scarcxdy perceptible, and its waters are 
comparatively fr<‘sb. * 

The Enfflish Channel.} The Strait of*Dover, or the Pas de Calais, 
connects the North Sea, on the south, with the English Channel, or 
Manche, an arm of the Atlantic, (‘xtending between England and Fnance, 
and subject to high and impetuous tides. 

The MeditcrranmnT} 'Hie Mediterranean stands connected with the 
Atlantic Ocean by the Strait of Gibraltar. This Strait, the most impor¬ 
tant in Europe, is about twenty-eight miles in length, and measures about 
eight miles across at its iiarn)west point. In the niid<lle of the Stfait, a 
strong current sets in from the Athmtie, while two feebler lateral currents, 

♦ Sf(j ail interesting ai’tiele, fretn the pen of this ahle engineer, ‘ On the lied of the 
Gerin.an Ocean,’ in the 5th jJo. of the Jidhihuryh Philosup/iical Journal.' 

s Mr. Stevenson estimates the average height of the sand-hanks situate in the middle 
of this ori!an at 7H feet, and their aggregate contents at 2,241,^4B,ht)3,il() cubic yards, 
or about ft feet of the depth of the whole (icvman Orean. 

b 'I'he weld Itdt means an invasion or itTiip'.iuti uf the sea. 
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flowing in the opposite direction, convey the waters of the Mediterranean 
iiito,the Atlantic/ 'I'lie superficial extent of the Mediterranean, ivitliout 
reckonuftj i^s two arms, the Ailriatic. Sea and Archipelago, is iiemly 
860,000 sc^nare miles. The breadtii of this sea is various. Betwwm Anda¬ 
lusia in Spain, and the opposite coast of Africa, the distance is about 150 
miles, wjiile from the liead of the Gulf of Sidra to the mouth of the 
Adriatic, the iKstance is nearly 700 miles. Its surface is sprinkled with 
a vast iiuml^br of*l)eaiitiful islands, some of which are very extensive, and 
were formerly the abodes of civilization and refinement. 

The Black TJie Black Sea enters from the Meditewanean by* 

the Strait of the*Dardanelles, the Propontis or Sea of Marmora, and the 
Bosphorus or naiTow channel of Constantinoph*. The shores of this 
ocean are*low. Its waters are not so jiiire as those of the Mediterranean ; 
they are likeivise fresher, a quality they probably owe*to the many large 
rivgi-s which discharge themselves into ijiis inland sea. 'Ihe Black .Sea, 
iiicludii^g the Sea of Azof, covers a surface! of 2'1,S,000 square miles, and 
is conriected by the Strait of Cafta, or Cimmerian Bosphorus, with the 
turbid waters*of the Palus Mmrotis, or Sea of Azof. Some geographers 
are of opinion that the latter sea communicates with the (Caspian by means 
of subterranean channels. Malte Brun considers it not imjirobable that a 
former Strait connected these two seas, and that it has b(>en gradually 
«)bstrncted, in the course of sqres, by gravel and alluvial tJeposites from 
the torrents <»f Caucasus; but this is an opinion we cannot adopt. 

*Lnhes.~\ bmrope has an abundance of inland lakes. The pp-eater part 
of them are situated in Switzerland, Upper Italy, Germany, lliissia. and 
Sweden ; but very fi'w of them can be comj)ared, in point of extent, to 
those found in other parts of the world. The largest European lake ia 
the Ladoga, in Ilus.sia, which has a superficial extent of 6,310 .square 
miles ; the Onega, in the same country, is about half that size, and gn'atly 
exceeds the largest of the remaining lakes. The accumulation of lakes, 
or insulat«>(l ])ools of water, in some places of Europe, is very remarkable. 
Some Hessian governments possess an incre<lible number. They are 
le.s.s nymerons in the western parts of Iturope. But in Iceland, a 
hundredth ]>art of J;be territory is occupied by lakes. 

/iA’ces.] Europe is abundantly watered, though its rivor.s are greatlj^ 
inferior in size to thos<‘of the other continents. In fact, our continent is 
tfA) much lnteTse<-.ted by the tsea, and presents too small a mass of land, to 
abound in such magnificent streams as are found elsewhere. In the eastern 
part only, where it stands connected with the great Asiatic mass of land, 
is found any considerable breadth of contiguous territory, an<l here, also 

7 It has beep generally believed that these sldi’-streams are unable to return a body 
of water equal in bulk to that received ironi the Atlantic, which, added to tlie enor- 
nious quantity of water which the McdltAranean receives from the niiiriermis streams 
which flow into it, would he siiRlcieiit to elevati! the waters »(f that sea .SO feet 
annually; and some naturalists have attempted to explain the ai>parent difliciilty, by 
siipposiiqr that the Mediterranean gets rid of its superfluous waters by an excessive 
evaporation, promoted by a*large, internal fire situated somewliere under tlie bed of 
• this se:^ the presence of whi(‘li seems to be indicated by the numerous volcanic 
explosions which have occurred in the Mediterranean. Hut Malte llrun denies the 
alleged fact, that the stream from the Atlantic conveys a larger 'lody of water into 
the Mediterranean than it disgorges by the. opposite currents; and attributes the 
Apparent influx of the ocean to the pressure of a greater fluid in.ass on a smaller body 
**£ > * pressure which, from the force of its impulsifin, must necessarily displace 

the upper strata in the lesser ma.ss. If an anchor he cast in the Strait, a hiwer 
current may be discovered, which carries to the ocean the superfluous waters of the 
iuterior sea. 
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do we find its largest rivers. Malte Brun calculates that if all the rivers 
in Europe be taken as l.OO'O : 

Those which flow into the Black Sea, are . . . ‘ 0.273 

Into the Mediterranean, including the Archipelago and the Adriatic, 0.144 
Into the Atlantic Ocean, ...... 0.131 

Into the North Sea, . . . . *■ . . . 0.110 

Into the Baltic,.0.129 

Into the Northern Ocean, . . . . 0.048 

Into the Caspian, ..... . . 0.163 

The same'author estimates the water discharged from the Wolga, at 0.144 
From the Danube, . . . . .* .' 0.124 

From the Dnieper, ....... 0.061 

From the Don, . . . . . . . . ' 0.052 

From the Rhine, *.’ . 0.030 

From the Dwiiia,.0.^21 


Plains.'] The greater part of Europe is a mountainous surface ; but 
the masses which tower up in the south greatly exceed thos'« of the north. 
The plains of Europe are much inferior in (limensions to the same 
physical feature in the other continents. With the exception of the wide 
valley of the 'Hieiss, and the basin of the Po, we do not recognise any 
extensive phoin on the south of the Sudetic chain; but an enormous 
plain extends from the mouth of the Rhine, over the whole of northern 
Germany and the greater part of Poland, to the foot of the Uralian chain. 
The (lifFeronce in general elevation between northern and southern Europe 
may be illustrated by stating, that if the waters of the Atlantic Ocean 
were to rise 1,500 or 1,600 feet above their pre.scnt level, the whole of 
northern Europe, with the exception of the .mountainous districts of 
Nonvay and Scotland, would be laid under water; while southern Em’opo, 
on the contrary, being higher than the level of such an inundation, would 
form one or two large and high islands.® 

3Iountains.] The most elevated districts in Europe are Switzerland 
and Savoy. In the comparatively level countries of Europe, extending 
from Iceland to the Caspian sea, the mountains rise in^ insulated groups ; 
while in the southern and central parts of this continent, or from Etna 
in Sicily, to the Blocksberg of the HarZj and from the Strait of Gibral¬ 
tar, to the Bosphorus, all the mountains beteng to one great connected 
system. 

8 We may form a tolrrably arciiratc idea of ttfe levels of the anrient continent, by 
tracing a line across it in such a tlircction as to pass no river; which will obviously 
indicate a tract of country hi{'ber than in(»st of the neighbouring jiaiits. Itcginnirig at 
Cape Fiiiistcrrc, we may soon arrive at the Pyrenees, keeping to the south of the 
Garonne ami the Loire. After taking a lotig turn northwiirds to avoid the Rhine, 
we come to Switzerland; and we may appr(|^h very near to the IVlcditcrranean, in the 
8t.ite of Geno.a, taking care not to cross the branches of the Pof We make a circuit 
in Switzerlajui, and pas.s between the sources of the Danube, and of the bi’anches of the 
lUiine, in Swabia. Crossing Franconia, we leave Bohemia to the north, in order to 
avoid the Kibe; and ^coming near to the borders of Austria, follow those of Hungary 
to the sooth of the Vistula. The Dnieper then obliges'us to go northwards through 
Idthuaiiia, leaving the Don wholly to the right; and the Wolga, to pass stillttarther• 
north, between Petersburg and Moscow, a little above Bjelosero. We may then go 
eastward to the houmlary of Asia, and thence northward to Nova Zembla. Hcnc.e 
we descend to the west of the Oby, and then to the e.ast of the branches of the Wolga, 
and the other inland rivers flowing into the I.,ake Aral and the Caspian Sea. Ilere 
we are situated on the widely extended elevation of India, in the neighbourhood of the 
Sources of the Indus; and, lastly, in our way from hence towards Karoschatk.*), we 
leave the .Tenesei and Lena on the left, and the Ganges, the Kian Kew, the Hoangho, 
and tho Amur on the right. 
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TIte Alps.'] In this quarter are the AI^s,—tlie highest, and beyond 
compai’ison the most extensive range of mountains in Europe, thougli 
scarcely exceeding one-half of the average height of tlie great i^outli 
American chain under the Equator. Perpetual ice commences here at 
the elevafion of 7,000 or 8,000 feet. At the lieight of 10,800 feet the 
ice disaypcju-a, and the atmospheric vapour, congealed as it descends, covew 
the ground with eternal snow. Tlie Alps extend over a space of 13,000 
sonare miles. Tlicy branch out, in various angular directions, into the 
M iritime, Cottian, Graian, Peninne, Lepontinc, Swiss, Rhetian, Norian, 
Carniao, Julian, and Dinarian Alps, which again spread mit in many 
secundary cliains. 

Y'Ae Appetiines^ The Api)enines, stretching in a vast crescent 
through •the whole lengtli of the Italijin peninsula, and evidently con¬ 
nected with till! mountains of Sicily, may be regarded as a southern 
branch of the Alpine series. Tlie average height of this chain is about 
.'iJbOO feet. * 

7'/<t Pyrenees.] A si'cond great chain stretches its branche.s over the 
whole peninsula of the Pyrmiccs. 'I’lie tAvo outer bulwarks of this pen¬ 
insula—which consists of a central plain elevated from 2,000 to 4,000 
fet't—are tlie mountains connnoniy called the Pyrenees, stretching between 
France and Spain on the north, and the Alpujarras or Sierra Nevada of 
Spain on the souih. The nicuittains of Auvergne, wliich are connected 
with those of Vivarais and the Ct'vennes, ar'i united to the Pyrenees 
by the liOgere. 

The JJclieiiic Monnluins.] At the other extremity of Enrope, three 
chains of mouTitains meet together, collectively called Argentaro, at a 
])oiiit nearly equidistant from the Danube, the Adriatic, and the Aigean 
Sea. This central point may he considered i;s the nucleus of all the 
iriountuins in European Turkey. From it proceeds the ancient Htemus 
or modem l-olkan, eastwards to the lllack 8<'a. A second range runs 
N.'VW till it joins the Carniaii Alps ; and a third nins southwards through 
the peninsula, dividing the northern contlneut of Greece into two parts 
of nearly eipial breadth, and passing into tla* islands of the Archipelago. 
As tfie iieih “jiic^iVlouTitaios, with the exceplit)n perhaps of Atlios and 
Olympus, liave newer been accurately measuretl, it is impossible to 
determine whether or not thpy are higher than the A]>peiuuos. Mount 
Orbelus, tlie northern*hoimdary of jhe country, has, according to Fou- 
queville, its summit perpetually covered with snow, and must therefore, 
according to the laws that the lower limit of congelation, exceed 
8,500 feet of elevation. None of the other Hellenic Mountains, liow- 
evei’, whether they he insulated or disposed in groups and ranges, attain 
tlie lin<‘ of, pcr])etual snow. 

The Carpaihian Movntdins.] ,The Cai'})athian and Hercynian Moun¬ 
tains ai‘e separated from the Alps and the Hellenic Mountains by the 
Danube. 'I’his wild range, the general elevation of which is from 4,000 
to 5,000 feet, completisly encircles Transylvania, and is connected with 
the ‘(Budetes or Giant Mountains of Silesia, and the Efzgehurge or 
Metallic Mountains of Saxony. 

iiussian Alountains.] The mountains of Russia have no visible 
connexion^ with the other European mountains. The woody heights 
of Valdai and Duderhof seem to form their centre, from which a 
number of secondary branches diverge, like radii, into the sunounding 
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Rouatry. .'Die British, Irish, and Icelandic mountains are all of secondary 
rank» 

Volcanoes,^ ' There are only three volcanoes properly bq called, in 
Europe; viz. Etna, Vesuvius, and Hecla. Besides these, however, 
there are nine jukds in Iceland, and two mountains upon Stromboli and 
Milo, which emit flames. Some naturalists as8<;rt that there arc two 
great suhtcrranean fires under Europe, one of which cuts the first meri¬ 
dian of the Arctic polar circle, and the other extends under Italy and the 
Mediterranean, towards the Archipelago. 

■ Clhiude.'^ 'I'lie greater part of Europe is situated within the northern 
Temporatij zone; about a twelfth part only of its superficiesextends within 
the Arctic polar circle. Although the astronomical climates are greatly 
modified in this part of the world by physical causes, wo may, iii taking 
a general view of the climate of Europe, c.onsider it divided into four 
different clistricts, the boundaries of which arc defined by parallels (jf 
latitude. 

Arctic J^istrict.'] 'J'he Arctic district begins at the G5th parallel, and 
rmis up to the highest north. On tht* northern skirts of this region, 
nature cannot nourish a tree, nor the industry of man produc,e a fiidd of 
corn ; all vegetation dies a\vay, except that of the rein-deer moss, destined 
for the support of the only animal wliich can bear the rigour of this di-eary 
;md desolate clime. Y(‘t it is to be observed tliat certain species of 
grain, particularly barley and oats, are cultivated in Norway at the 70th 
degree, whilst, on the opposite coast of America, such cultivation eeases 
at the 52<l. 'Fhe fir, or pinus abies, is found in tlic whole of Europe 
witiliin the 67lh parallel; and the wild pint; reaches to the G8th. 

Cold District.1 The cold distrii-t falls between th<! G5th and 55th 
parallels. This region is much milder than the preceding one; but tlie 
eastern part of it, which is exposed to the winds which sweep ovcir the 
high and cold plains of Asia, is much colder than the western part. 
Thus, the climate of Christiana in Norway, which is defended from the 
eastern winds by a rocky barrier, is mucli milder than that of Petersburg 
under the same paiullel. On the other liand, the vicinity of the Atlantic 
Ocean renders the western climate more humid, and the conflicts between 
th-i maritime and continental winds occasion sudden and extreme vai'ia- 
tions in the state of the atmosphere. ' 

Temperate District.'] The tcn-njierate district comprehends the 
region lying within the 55th and 45th ])arallels. Here the clijiiate is 
mild and alike genial to animal an«l vege'tablc life. 'Phis is the native 
<;ountry of corn aiul wine in Europe. It has been observefl here that 
the cold in the noithern districts has consUh:rably increased within 
the last three or four c(‘nturie3,—a circumstance which some ascribe 
to the influence of the advancing mass8s of ice in the Bolar regions, and 
others to the destruction of the forests in France and England. A great 
pait of central Europe, on the north and west of the Alps, descends 
by a continued inclination towards the Baltic, Ae North Sea, and the 
Atlantic; and it is found that the countries on the lowest level fit the 
northern boundary of this inclined plain, possess a temperature little 
inferior to the more southern and more elevated districts. Thus Nor- 
manc^y is not much colder than Burgundy, and the winter ii* Denmark 
is not much longer than the same season in Bohemia. 

IP am District. ~\ The warm district extends over the countries of 
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Europe lying below the, 45th parallel. In the peninsulas and islands of 
tln^ south of Europe, the most beautiful vegetation under the most^dcli- 
cious 'rtimEyte occurs. Here an almost pei-petual spring reigns; the sugar¬ 
cane attains tropical luxuriance in Sicily and Granada; the orange per¬ 
fumes the air; the streams meander between banks clotlied with rose- 
laurels and myrtles; the acanthus blooms on the ruins of depaited gi-eat- 
ness; the cypress overshadows the public cemeteries; and the vine and 
tlie olive dbnstitute the wealth of the husbandman. 

Following the division now proposed, the Arctic district of Europe 
extends over a superficies of about 400,000 square miles, aifd the waitn 
distrit^ may b6 estimated at 540,000 square miles; while upwawls of 
1,500,000 square miles belong to the cold, and 970,000 to the tem¬ 
perate.® * 

Animals.'^ With the exception perhaps of Australia, Europe in 
natural fertility of soil, and vai-iety aad richness of productions, is much 
inferiqi* to any other division of the earth. Ziinmermann asserts that it 
has only sixteen species of indigenous animals, and these chiefly mice 
and bats. §oin(j specitis of wild animals have entirely disappeared before 
the increase <»f population, while others have become extremely rare.— 
Thus, according to Aristotle, the lion was once found in Greece, but it 
no longer exists in Europe. The bullalo, the elk, the stein-buck, and 
the beaver, are becoming daily more rave in Europe ; and the varieties of 
game—which once seemed to possess, under the protection of merciless 
tyrants, a fuller right in the soil than man liiinself—are now confined to 
juster limits. The rein-deer and dog ai’e the only domestic animals 
of the Folar zone. The walrus, white bear, and blue fox, appear on the 
sliorcs of the Frozen Sea. The horse is found to the 66th parallel, but in 
the high latitudes is reduced to a dwarfish stature; cattle too lose their 
horns in the northern regions, and sluink in size; even man himself 
appears here an inferior species, whether physically or morally considered. 
Some Asiatic animals ai’o found in the neighbourhood of the Caspian and 
Sea of Azof. The black bear, the urus, and the wolf, ai'e the most 
formidable wild animals now known in Europe; and the lynx and wild-cat 


*• The following table from Malte lirun exhibits the mean annual teuiperaturi^of 
various districts in Euro]ie, accurqing to the Centigrade Thermometer. 
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attiiin considerable dimensions in the Italian forests. Europe, though 
not wholly free of dangerous reptiles, suffers less from their presence than 
any ol her region of the globe. The mosquito is troublesomd in the 
highest north; and flights of locusts occasionally anive in Taurida Iroiu 
the Africa)i or Syrian coast. 

Vegetables.^ Eui' 02 )e is indebted for its most"valuahle plants to oihei 
climes. Originally it pwbably possessed little more than forest-trees, a 
few shnibs, and some species of grass. '1 he cereal and leguminous plants 
are now universally cultivated, and garden-herbs ai’c here usually ot finer 
quality than'elsewh(;re. The vine is successfully cultivated at Witzenhausen 
under .51° 21' 30", and at Zullichan under 51° 58'; but, with these excep¬ 
tions, wine manufactured above the .50th paralhd does not deserve 
the name. 'I'hi! nortlnsm countries furnish good materials for the 
carpenter and ship-builder. The forest-trees ot the warmer climate are 
tamarisks, carubes, sumachs, mastics, the cork-tree, planes, sycamoiys, 
and cypresses. 

jhinerals.^ Every species of the inferior and superior metals, and even 
several of the more precious minerals, are found in Europe. Hungary 
and Transylvjmia jtossess the nobler ores; llussia, Sweden, and Norway, 
abound in irofi; England produces copper and tin ; and Scotland, lead. 
Tliere are likewise exioiisive mines of rock-salt, alum, saltpetre, and coal. 


in Europe. 

Pojrulatimi.'] It is diflicult to estimate the [iieciso amount of the 
jxqmlation of lilurope, notwilhslaiuling the accui-.icy witli which the 
census of most countries has been taken: for w<! do not jiossess a census 
of conteuiporaiy surveys, and in '^fnrkey the jjopulation can only be 
loosely estimated from the number of lieartlis paying tiix to the i'oi’l ’. 
The population-returns of Russia, Hungary, Spain, and Transylvaui’a, 
are very old. In 1787, Ziiinnerinann estimated the jmpulutioii of 
Europe at 144',0Ul),000 ; at present, accoi’ding to l\Ialte lirun, it is not 
likely to be overrated at 205,000,000. hi 1810, HasseJ estiiiiated it at 
180,550,000. Perhaps 200,000.0tu) will bo pioUy near tlie trutli, vrbich 
gives an increase of .50,000,000 in 40 years. 'I’his pojmlation is not 
equally concentrated throughout Europe, 'llius, in the Dutchy of Lucia, 
it**is in the I'atio of 288 to a square; mile; while in IceUmdand Eiirooit is 
only 1^ ; in the Netherlands it i-! as 212, in fh'eat lirituin as 178, and in 
Sweden and Norway as 10 to llie'squan* mile. Upon the whole, the 
south of liurope is more populous than the norch in proportion to its 
extent: and must continue so, as the i.vaus of subsistimce are jirocured 
with so much greater facility in the countries of the former, than in those 
of the latter. The climate of Norway is quite as favourable to longevity 
as that of Lucca; but tlie one comprehends a vast tract'of rugged, 
untillablc surface,—the other is a garden throughout. ^ 

Jiuropean Pafimlatioru\ The mass of European population neither 
consists of insulated nations nor of closely related tribes. The leading 
nations, according to Hasscl, are : 

Irf, I'lie German nations, predominant in Germany, the Nethemnds, 
Switzerland, Great Britain, Denmark, Nonvay, Sweden, and Eastern 
Prussia. All these nations spealc dlfi'erent dialects of the German 


language. 

2(/, The Raman nations, the descendants of these tribes which over¬ 
threw tlie Roman Western Empire, and settling in the subjugated conn- 
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tries, adopted the Romanpr Latin language, \yliich they Itowever modelled 
upqji their own dialects. Hence arose the mixed languages, called the 
llonian*diaV*cts, spohen at this day by the French, Italians, Spaniards, 
Portugueijp, and Wallachians. 

3rf, The islamnian nations^ divided into numerous tribes, whose 
auguaggs are kindred dialects. They consist of the Russians Proper; the 
Poles, Lithuahi^s, Letts, and Kurians; the Kassubes in Pomerania; the 
Wendes in* Pomerania and Silesia; the Boheiniaim; the Slawakes in 
Moravia and Hungary; the Croatians; the Reizes in Hungary and 
Russia; the Morlacks in Dalmatia and the Ionian Mauds ; tlie 
Mcsitehegi'ians *in Turkey ; and the Dothnians, and the Uskoches in 
Dalmatia. 

4^A, The Finnic nations, including the Finns Proper, the Esthonians, 
the Livonians, the Lappa, and a mixed race, called Magyara, inhabiting 
Hungary and Transylvania, and by several viewed as a distinct nation. 

5</t* The Tartaric nations, divided into the following branches ; the 
Turks, the l^lgarians, considered by some as Slavonians, the Tartars of 
KiTsan, the Taurian Tartars, and the Nogaiens in Kherson and the 
Crimea. 

Resides these principal nations, we may enumerate many distinct rjiccs 
in Europe. Huch are the Greeks, the Arnauts, the CininK'riana, the 
Caledonians, the Basques, the Maltese, the CircassiRns, the Sanioiedes, and 
tjje three scattered tribes of Armenians, Jews, and Cypsii's. 

Ueligions Sects.'] There are three great monothcistical systems of 
religions belief predominant in Europe, viz. :— 

L«?, Ciini,lia/iity, of which the principal seat and centre, though not 
itt birth-place, is Europe. The nations assuming to themselves the title 
of Chri.stian, in Europe, are divided into three leading sects, viz. I 5 /, 
The Greek, or Eastern Church, which prevails in Greece, prirt of 
Albania, and Bulgaria, in Servia, Slavonia, Wallachia, Moldavia, and 
Russia. The number of members belonging to it, in Europe, amounts 
to .50,000,000. 2(1, The Latin, or Roman Catholic Church, of which the 

Pope,* one of the sovereign powers of Em’ope, is the head. This creed 
is j»redominant ih Italy, Spain, Portugal, France, Austria, the half of 
Germany and of Switzerland, the Southern Netherlands, Russian Polaifti, 
and Ireland, and nnml/brs some adherents in Great Britain, Holland, and 
'iurkey. The total number of Romtm Catholics in Europe, amounts to 
at least 95,000,000. 3</, Tli^ Protestant Church, which predominates, 

under different cretids, in Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Great Britain, 
Prussia, a part of Germany and of Switzerland. This faith has also 
numerous professors in Hungaiy, Transylvania, and France. Its principal 
branches are the Lutheran, the Pre^sbyterian, and the Episcopalian Church, 
and it may ombrate about 47,000,000. 

2d, Maluynimcdanism, or Islamism. This religion is professed by the 
Turlcs and other Tarjarian hordes, the Circassians, and a part of the 
AmaDts. Its European votaries have been estimated at about 5,000,000. 

The JSIcsaic, or Jewish religion. I'here are about 2,500,000 
Jews scattered throughout Europe. They are not tolerated in .Spain, 
Portugal, and Norway. In the Austrian States they have few privijeges. 
In Great Britain their situation is not quite satisfactory. In Russia the 
laws relating to them have recently become very intolerant. In the 
jiletes of the Confederation, in France, Prussia, and the Low Countries, 
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thoy enjoy the rights of dtigeus, and, in Poland, they are even eligible to 
public employments. 

Pagans no longer exist in Europe: not even among the Lajlponians, 
though that nation was the last in Europe to adopt Chnstianity. But in 
tile north-east comer of Europe, upon the borders of the Icy Sea, there is 
a whole tribe which may be called Pagans, fdr, besides a belief in a 
Supreme Being who has created all things, they pay divine honours to 
the Evil Spirit, and employ enchanters. These are the Samoiedes; of 
whom, however, many proselytes have recently been made by the 
eitertiou of'Christian missionaries. 

Classes of Society .In almost every European State, we find‘-the 
citizens divided into four distinct classes. The first is that of the nobility, 
which exists in every State, with the exception of Norway and the Turkish 
empire. Nobility is, in most cases, viewed in Europe as an hereditary 
rank; but it can be acquired by the will of the sovereign, and cven^dn 
some instances, purchased by money. The clergy form the second class 
of the community. The third is that of the citizens, or i,nhabitanta of 
towns, which in most countries enjoys peculiar rights and privileges. 
The fourth and lowest class includes tbe peasants, and forms the mass of 
the population in every country. 

Industry mid Commerce.'^ With the exception of the Nogaiens, 
Lapponians, and Samoiedes, in Russia, who yet lead the life of herdsmen 
or hunters, all the nations of Europe have betm pennanenlly locnted for 
many centuries. Thu cultivation of the soil hsus thiirefore been carried to 
great perfection in this part of the earth. Husbandry is pursued with the 
greatest industry, in the British empire, the Netherlands, Switzerland, 
Germany, some parts of Italy, Denmark, and Sweden. The agriculture 
of the east of England and Scotland, the Netherlands, Germany, and the 
northern parts of France and Italy, is most distinguished; although Russia, 
Hungary, and Poland, whose agricidture is not nearly so advanced, are 
the granaries of Europe. The rearing of cattle is in some countries 
pursued only in connexion with agriculture ; in the mountainous districts 
alone it forms the principal branch of rural industry. The cultivarion of 
fruits belongs to the temperate districts, particularly Fratice and Germany; 
ha.t the finer fruits can only bo extensively reared in the southern parts of 
Europe. The manufacture of wine is most considerable in France, the 
south of Germany,' Hungary, Spam, Portugal, Italy, and the Turkish 
empire. The finest kinds are produced in Tokay, upon the Chalk Hills of 
Champagne, the Gold Hills of Burgundy, the banks of the Rhine and 
Garonne, in Spain, the two Sicilies, the banks of the Upper Douro, and 
some islands of the jEgean Sea. 'i'he olive belongs to the wanner regions, 
particularly Apulia Atino, in the Neapolitan territory of Terra di 
Lavora, and Spain ; the other vegetable oils are produced in the temperate 
part of Europe. The rearing of silk-woims is also peculiar to warmer 
climates, and is chiefly carried on in Lombardy. The cultivation ol 
forests has been greatly neglected in most countries, an<l in many a very 
sensible want of wood begins to bo felt, althougli Europe is, on the whole, 
well-stocked with wood.*® Fishing is peculiarly iniporlaut to the coast" 

"* Europe was doubtless covered with primitive forests, previous to its being popu¬ 
lated from Asia. These forests disappeared before the gradual advaue.e of the original 
Nomude tribes, from N. E. to S. AV. France was pretty well clesu'ed of forestsinA. I). 
950, though they existed a much lunger time in Gei'inait}'. ATountaiiious distfi'.. j 
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nations of Europe, who take heuTings, tunnies, anchovies, mackerels, 
find various other species’ of fisli, from the surrounding seas. Hunting 
forms l^prigcipal occupation only to a few small tribes in Russia. Mining 
is conducted with groat skill in England, Germany, Hungary, and Sweden. 

Europi^n industry is rivalled by no other part of the world, either in 
the diversity or the extunt of its productions ; although the Japanese and 
Clunese*have <cultivated some branches of art for many thousand years. 
Europe not only manufactures its own raw produce, but also that of 
almost every other region of the earth. The principal seats of European 
industry are Great Britain, the Netherlands, France, Germany, atid Switzcn- 
honl. • The best woollen fabrics are ma<le in Englatul and France ; cotton 
in England, Saxony, and France; linen in Germany ; lace in Brabant ; 
silks in France ; paper in Flclland and Switzerland ; leather in Turkey 
and Russia ; Vliina in Germany ; earthenware in England and France ; 
gl^ss in Bohemia and England; hardwares in England; bijouteries in 
France and England; millineries in j^rance; straw-hats in Italy; and 
jewell?ry-work in France, Germany, and England. 

The inteAial commerce of Europe is carried on in all countries with 
considerable animation, and is facilitated by wcil-coiistructed high-roads 
and canals, which arc particularly good in the British empire, the 
Netlierlands, Franco, Lombardy, Pimssia, and Russia. Tlie British, 
I'Vench, Danes, Netheiianders, Swedes, Hanseates, Ragusaus, and 
Hydriots, sre most distinguished in navigable commerce. But no 
flation can in this respect be compared with Great Britain, whose fleets 
are in every sea, and colonies in almost every region of the earth. Asa 
medium of exchange, all European States coin money. Many States like¬ 
wise support a paper-currency, the imaginary value of which is maintained 
upon public credit. A prodigious quantity of money has been coined in 
Europe ; but the ready money in circulation can scarcely exceed 2000 
millions of florins, of which the greater part is in circulation in Germany 
and France. 

Natural I}lvisi(ms.'\ In respect of natural position, Europe may be 
dividgd into Western anil Eastern Europe. The first comprehending 
the Pyrenean Piy^iinsula, the countries on the south and north of the 
Alps, the islands of the North Sea, and the countries of the Baltic; 
the latter including the countries on the north and south of the CarpS- 
thian Mountains. * ^ ^ 

Political ]L)ivisiom.~\ In political respects, Europe is divided into the 
following States, viz.:— • 

lliroe Empires , viz. 1. Austria; 2. Russia; 3. Turkey. • 

Seventeen Kingdoms , viz. 1. Bavaria; 2. Denmark; 3. France; 4. 
Great Britain and Ireland ; 5. Hanover ; 6. Italy; 7. Naples ; 8. Nether¬ 
lands ; 9. Portugal; 10. Prassia ; Jl. Saxony ; 12. Sardinia; 13. Sweden 
and Norway; 14*. Spain; 15. Wirtemberg; 16. Poland ; 17. Hungary. 

SixGiiANDDuTCHlESjviz. l.Hessen-Darmstadt; 2.Baden; 3.Weimar; 
4. Mecklenburg-Schwerin; 5. Mecklenburg-Strclitz; 6. Tuscany. 

One Electorate viz. Hessen-Cassel. 

preserve their forests longest, on account of the difficulty of transportation. The 
mildness of the climate in Spain and Turkey renders the destruction of the forests, tor 
fuel, less neacssary. Greater attention is paid to the growth of wood in Germai^ and 
Switzerland, than in Italy and France. Austria is covered with forests. Moravia 
is well-wooded; llohcinia less so. Hungary has much wood: and Transylvania 
po^essea it in abundance. But the best wood for ship-building is furnished by Unssia, 
^forway, and Sweden. Britain affords some noble timb(‘i', but in small quantity. 
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'riiirteen Dutchies, viz. 1. Anfialt-Bemburp; 2. Anhalt-Dessau; 3. 
Anhalt-Rolhen; 4. ijranswick; 5. Lucca; 6. Modena; 7. Nassau; 

8 . (Jldenbnr";* 9. Parma; 10. Sachsen-Gotba; 11. Sachsen-Hlldburg- 
hausen; 12. Sa«diseri-Coburg; 13. Sarhaen-Meiningen. 

One Landcuaviate, viz. 1. Hessen-Horaburg. 

Ten Principalities, viz. 1. HoheTizollern^IIechingen; 2. Hohen- 
zollem-Signiaringen; 3. Liechtenstein; 4. Lippe-Detmold; 5. lleuss of 
the Elder lane; 6. Ueiiss of tlic Younger Idne ; 7. Scliwarzburg-lludol- 
stadt; 8. Schwai’zbnrg-Sondershausen ; 9. Lippe-Schauenburg; 10. 
WaUleck. • 

One Ecclesiastical State, viz. the State of the Church. . 
Eight Republics, viz. 1. Switzerland; 2. Ionia; 3. San Marino; 4. 
the Tree Towns of Hamburgh; 5. Lubeck; 6. Bremen; 7. Frdnkfort on 
the Main; 8. Cracovia. ' 
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RUSSIA AND POLAND. 


Extentr] Thr gigantic empire, on the geography of the European part 
of which we arc now entering, greatly exceeds in magnitude the largest 
monarchy of ancient or modem times. The R»»man empire, in its most 
ma^ificent days, hardly equalled in e:»tent a fourth part of the Russian 
autocral’.s dominions; and the vast Asiatic empire of China is at least 
one-third part inferior in superficial territoiy. Of the empires formed 
bv Alexander the Ciroat, Taimur, and Chengiz Khan, only the last equalled 
that of modem Russia; but while the three former quickly sunk under 
their own weight, Russia has gone on consoUd itin'r and augnienthig her 
territories, until she lias become mi«tress of nearly a seventli part of the 
habitable globe. -According to the best charts, the Russian States, in¬ 
cluding Poland, hut without reckoning the colonies on the north-west 
coast of America, jiresent a superficial extent of 7,491,491 English 
square miles, of which 1,626,630 square miles, being eight times the 
area of France, and fourteen times that of the Rritish Isles,^ with a 
population probably amounting now to 50,000,000, belong to European 
Russia. 

Eou7vdari(>sr\ The whole northern boundary of European Russia i.s 
formed by the Great Icy Sea, whose unknown waters separate it from 
the North Pole. , On one small point the boundaries in this quarter run 
along the Norwegian frontier, and are thence conducted to the Icy Sea 
by the 4jkiekom .Jok, the Tana, and the Paswig. On the cast, luiropean 
Russia is houndeil by its own Asiatic provinces,—Siberia, Kasan, and 
Astmehan; oa the south by the Kuban, tlic Black Sea, and the TurkisK 
empire; on the sonth-\>iest by*th(! latter empire, and that of Austria; 
and on the west by the kingdom of alh-ussia, the Baltic, tlie Botlinian 
Gulf, and Sweden. The boundaries of Poland, towards Austria and 
Prussia, have been fixed by treaty, ami urill be afterwards noticed. The 
•south-western boundaries, towards Turkey, are formed by the Pruth and 
the Danube. On the Swedish frontiers the boundary line joins that of 
Norway, rurft down the Muonia till it passes Kengis, and thence follows 
the course of the .Tornea till it falls into the Gulf of Bothnia. The 

* Wichman rpckon% exclusive of Poland, Ces.sarabia, and Moldavia, and the 
Caucasian highlands, which altogether amount to 97,^83 square miles, 7,>*:97,.7.')6 
square i||iles as the superficial extent of the whole liiisslan empire; a calculation 
which comes pretty near that of Hasscl’s given in the text. Lichtenstein, .says 
7,.503,5.59 square miles, of which he gives l,,589,54t> to European Russia. Crnmc 
sigrees with Ha-ssel. Graberg reckons to Eumpean Russia, exclusive of Poland and 
Moldavia, 1,366,145 square miles, and to Asiatic RussL-i, .5,9.53,744; or 7,318,889 
square miles toethe whole empire. According to Professor Kraft of the Academy of 
Sciences at St. Petersburg, the Russian empire, previous to 1783, contained 6,601,120 
si^uare miles, including the inland seas, but exclusive of the bays and gulfs. But 
sinc^bat period, numerous acquisitions have been made at the expense of Poland, 
PA^a, Austria, Sweden, Turkey, and Persia. 
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Aland group of islands belongs to Russia. The most undetormined 
boiyidaries are, aa we have already explained, those on the Aaiatic side. 
In the political divisions of Russia, indeed, no attention has beex ‘paid to 
natural limits ; and were we to follow the boundaries in this quarter 
proposed by Hase and Pallas, we should have to divide the g6vemments 
of Kasan, Astrachan, and Siberia, between Europe and Asia; but these 
distiicts are in every feature so decidedly Asiatic, that we shall reserve 
our descriptions of them till we come to that division oi the earth. The 
island of Nova Zembla, and the lands of the Cossacks of the Don and 
of Tshernbmorsk, will bo included under our present head, on account 
of their intimate connexion with the European State. • 

General Divisions^ The European part of tlie Russian empire may 
be divided as follows:— * 


1. The Provinces of the Baltic, 

2. Great Russia, 

3. Little Russia, 

4. Southern Russia, 

5. WesteiTi Russia, 

6 . Kingdom of Poland, 


Extent in Knglish 
square miles. 

195,363 

95.5,168 

90,772 

195,668 

142,113 

47,544 


Populalion in 1819. 
3,857,26*1 
21,21f,292 
, 6,136,300 
2,470,828 
8,480,022 
3,472,300 


Total Extent and Population, 1,626,630 45,633,203 

The population, therefore, is neai'ly as 22 to the square mile. ' 


CHAP. I._HI.STORy. 

Arment History.'] Under the common appellation of Scythians and 
Sarmates, a multitude of Nomade tribes were anciently comprehended. 
These northern hordes, at a very early period, begaji to menace the 
Roman frontiers, and even before the time of Cyrus had invaded what 
was then called the civilized world, particularly Southern Asia.< They 
mhabited the countries described by Herodotus between the Don and 
*the Dnieper; and Strabo and Tacitus mention the Roxolani, afterwards 
called Ros, among the Sarmatian tribes'diyelliEg in that district. The 
Greeks 'early established commercial colonies here ; and in the 2d cen¬ 
tury the Goths came from the Baltic, anjl, locating in the neighbourhood 
of the Don, extended themselves to the Danube. In the 6th century, 
the country in the neighbourhood of these rivers was overrun by numerous 
migratory hordes of Alans, Huns, Avarians, and Bulgarians, who were 
followed by the Slavons, a Sarmatian people, who took a mtore northerly 
direction than their predecessors had done. In the next century, the 
Khozari," pressed upon by the Avarians, entered the country between the 
Wolga and the Don, conquered the Cnmea, and thus placed themselves 
in connexion with the Byzantine empire.® The Petshenegri an affiliated 
tribe of the Khozari, appear at a very eai'ly period on the banka* of the 
Caspian. They directed the course of their migrations towards the west, 
forced the Hungarians into Pannonia, and occupied the country between 

• 

* The Khozari, a Turk! tribe, inhabited to the north of the Caspian, in the middle of 

the fifth century: and, according to Moses of Chorene, had their Khakan, or great 
Khan, and their Khatune, or Princesses. ^ 

* Th- empress Irena was an Avariau princess. 
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the Don and the Alauta, while the Tchoudes, a tribe of the h'innic race, 
inhabited tlie northern parts of Russia. All these tribes inRintaiued 
tliems^Aes jiy pasture and the chase, and exhibited the usual barbafisni 
of wandering Nomades. The Slavonians coming from the northern 
Danube, and spreading themselves along the Dnieper, in the 5th and 
6 th centuries, earliest Acquired, from a commerce with their southeni 
neighbours, hahits of civilized life, and embraced the Christian religion. 
They founded in the country afterwards called Russia the two cities of 
Novogorod'^ and Kief, which early attained commercial importance. 
Their wealth, however, soon excited the avidity of the Kltpzari, with 
wliciin 'they were compelled to maintain a perpetual struggle ; and Novn- 
gorod found another and a more formidable enemy in the Varangians, a 
race of bold pirates who infested the coasts of the Baltic.'’ These fierce 
wan-iors thre&tcned the rising State with devastation; and the necessity 
of^self-preservation prompted the Slavonians to place themselves under 
llie protection of Ruric, a Varangian chief, who, in 862, arrived with a 
body of his countrymen in the neiglibourhood of tlie Lake Ladoga, and 
laid the foundation of the present empire of Russia, by uniting his people 
with the natives of the country under the common appellation of Hussians. 
Ruric died in 879, and was succeeded by his son Ighor, who conquered 
Kief, and removed the seat of government to that place fiom Novo- 
gorod. Igbor’s widow and successor, Olga, publicly embraced Chris¬ 
tianity at Constantinople in 955, and attempted, but without success, 
to introduce the Greek ritual amongst her people. Her son Sviatoslaf, 
after conquering Bulgaria, and even threatening Constantinople itself, 
fell in battle against the Petshenegri near the cascades of the Dnieper, 
i» 972. 

Vladimir.'] Vladimir, his third son, ascended tlie throne after the 
death of his two brothers in 981. He married the Greek imperial princess 
Anna Romanofna, in 988. Having embi'aced Christianity, his example 
was followed by his subjects. Micliael Syra was appointed by Photius, 
patriarch of Constantinople, and his synod, Metropolitan of the Russian 
empine, which was now considered as belonging to the Eastern church; 
and from tliis period the attachment of that empire to the Greek ritual 
may be dated. Vladimir died in 1015, leaving the inheritance of his 
kingdom to his twelvi^ sons. • The merits of this jirince appear to have 
Seen considerable. He has been extpllcd hy the monks whom he intro¬ 
duced into his domir ions, as the wisest as well as the most religious of 
kings; his zealous exertions iii promoting the profession of Christianity 

* Novogorod, i, e. Nbtnis hortus, ' new enclosiirp.’ It is well known that the Riis- 
siaiia convert A into g. Thus, hospodar ia by thf‘ni written gos^odar. 

* The ancient Seandinaviana bore different names in the difterent countries whirh 
(hey seiTsed ujkiii or invaded. Thus in England they were (‘ailed Danes; in France, 
Normans; in lliissia Vurager, or Varjager, i. e. ‘wandering huntsmen,' or ‘a<i- 
veiiturera.’ The Tchoiides in Finland called them Ruotsi or JRutzi, whii;h means 
‘ travellers,’ • strangers,’ ‘adventurers.’ Hence some antiquarians trace the modern 
name ot Russians in Byzantine history, befoi’e the time of Ruric. Nestor calls Iluric 
and iJls brothel's Mjowtzis, or Germans; and asserts that the name Russians became 
current only after Iluric had by his prowess exalted the "Varangians to predominant 
power among the Slavonians. Thuanus and Schlozer say that the three brothers 
were Scandinavians or Normans; while Ewers, but without assigning anj’ reasons 
for his opinifin, asserts that they were Khozari. Probably Ruric and his fo^wers 
came first from "VVagria, from the then known sea-port of Aldeigaborg, now^ Olden¬ 
burg. They were perhaps Frisians or Jutes. Ruricj gave the name ot Aldeigaborga 
tj^the first place at which he established himself in the iieighbom'hcxMl of Novogorod, 

name which is still preservecl in the word Ladoga fi»rmcrly Aldogn. 
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tJirpu«jhoiit his doniinious acquired for him the title of Saint;® and like 
our own Alfred, succeeding historians, comparing the virtues of his cha¬ 
racter with die age in which he lived, have united in conferriifg upon 
him ll)c appellation of Vladimir the Great. It is certain, that on his 
accession to the throne, he found his subjects sunk in the grossest igno¬ 
rance ; and that, like the English prince, he adepted the best means of 
exalting the national character by the establishment of schools for the 
instruction of his people, and the protection and encourageineiit which 
he alforded to learned foreigners. His spirit, too, was bold and enter¬ 
prising ; and he made considerable jirogrcss in consolidating his dnke<lom, 
and subduing the surrounding tribes. The civil wars ■ which ensued 
after Vladimir’s death, and which prepared the way for the subjection of 
the country to a foreign yoke, have indeed been attributed to his impolicy 
in making a partition of his doniinions. Kut it Avas tlouhtiess his inten¬ 
tion, that, while his sons shared among themselves the priinafialities of }.he 
State, they should, according to the custom of the Slavonians, form a 
single confederacy, united under one of their number as Grand'Duke, 
whoso dutchy was the territory of Kief. But the small principalities 
into which the Russians were divided, exercised perpetual rapine and 
violence against each other, while the uncertain succession to the Grand 
Dukedom proved a fertile source of domestic convulsion. Swatopolk I. 
waded to the throne through the blood of throe of his hrotliers, and was 
in his turn hurled from that emiiumce by his brother Jaroslav, who 
reigned from 1014 to 1045. A wise policy marked the rule of this 
prince. The progress of Christianity, which was already considerable, 
was promoted by his exertions; and besides conferring many important 
privileges on the mercantile citizens of Novogorod, for wliose use he also 
enacted a body of equitable laws, he built a number of towns throughout 
his dominions. It would appear, tiiat the exact rule of succession to the 
Grand Dukedom was either unknown or not strictly observrsl; for in 1114 
the inhabitants of Kief chose Vladimir II., descended from a younger line 
of the first liouse of that name, for their Grand Duke. This prince 
reached not the fame or authority of his ancestor, although he was 
acknoAvhnlged as Tzar" by the Byzantine emperor Alexis Commenus, and 
AAQis the first whose brow w'as graced with the imperial crown of Rusoia. 
George succeeded to his father, and huH t Mos,cow in 1147; but the 
ceaseless insurrec.tions and ealainities which had been weakening the 
strength of the Russian State since* the death of Vladimir the Great, 
facilitated the enteiprise of the Mongols, who, having vanquished the 
Poles, or Slavotis of the plain—to whose assistance the Russians hastened 
hut too late—again defeated the allied forces of their oppements in a great 
battle fought upon the Kalka in 1225, and menaced the existence of the 
Russian nation. These invaders committed groat devastations ; and after 
the death of George II., who was killed in battle against the Khan Batu 
near Sita, in 12.38, the whole kingdom, with the exception of Novogorod, 
which preserved its independence by tre^aties, fell into the hands of tlm 
Monguls. Hitherto the Russian State had made comparatively''small 
progress in civilization : a circumstance to be attributed to the variety of 

* Queen Ciilhcrinc II., on the 22d September, 1782, founded the order of St. 
Vluilimir, in honour of this prince. 

’ The title Tzar is n Slavonic translation of the Tartar Khan, or king. In their 
translation of the Old Testament, it constantly occurs in this sense; the Tzar Solo¬ 
mon, or Tzar David, being the ordinary terms used. '■'* 
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nations of which it was composed, and to (he military constitution in- 
hery;ed from the Vamngians. Commerce remained chiefly in the hands of 
those Cfennan merchants who had followed the Christian missionaries 
who came^from the Diina into Russia after the commencement of the 13th 
century; anti the principal seats of this commerce were the towns of 
Novogojod and Kief. •The traffic with the south was mostly under 
the mana{|fomt?nt of Greek merchants. From the introduction of Christi¬ 
anity there i^iad been monasteries in Russia; and in these establishments 
the scanty literature of the age was preserved; the monks were the only 
annalists of the country’s history, and of their chronicles there exists ft 
long series reaching from 1113 downwards. Though reduced to grievous 
servitude by their Asiatic conquerors, and obliged to pay an annual 
tribute t6 the Golden Horde, the Russians successfully resisted the 
attempts of new enemies which appeared in the Livonians, the Teutonic 
knjghts, and tlie Swedes. Jaroslav cojiquored Finland, but perished by 
poisou^mong the Tartars. His son Alexander defeated the Danes and 
Swedes in 1241. in a great battle upon the Neva, and received for this 
action the appellation of Alexander Nevsky.® His youngest son Daniel 
nioiinted the throne in 1247. He removed his residence to Moscow, 
ami in J 29fi assumed the title of Grand Duke of Moscow. This prince 
founded the celebrated palace ol the Kremlin in that city in 1300. 
George succeeded to his father Daniel. He successfully resisted the 
Swedes, and built the town of Orsliek, now Sclilussenburg. Demetrius 
Donsky rebuilt the Kremlin of stone, and obtained several advantages over 
the Asiatic hordes now bearing the name of Tartars ; lint, found himself 
unable to get rid of the burdensome tribute imposed by these invaders. 

• Middle HisUrry,—Ivan I.~\ More happy were tlie Russians under 
Ivan Basilovitch I.,“ sumamed the Great, who mounted tlie throne in 
1463, and who, in a fierce struggle, from 1477 to 1481, succeeded in 
freeing Russia from the dominion of the Tartar's.*® The power of the 
Klians of Kaptgliak liad indeed been long weakened, partly by national 
dissensions, and partly by Taimur’s conquests; but the Lithuanian 
and hiwedisli war liad also too much exhausted the Russians them¬ 
selves, to admit of their embracing tile opportunity to shake off a foreign 
yoke. It u-as about this period tliat the Cossacks first appeared ip 
Jiistory. The Foies a.nd Lithuanians had conquered all the Russian 
dominions as far as Kief, and afflicted the subjugated people both by 
their religions zeal and their military prowess. On the east, too, pressed 
the Crimean lartars. Hence, a great body of the inhabitants retired into 
tlio fertile hut uninhabited regions of the Ukraine, where they settled 
themselves under a military constitution, at the head of which stood an 
Ataman or Headsman, to whom were joined in council ihe elders or 
stannshins. Ivan declai'ed the lihity and indivisibility of the empire a 

This Moscovian hero was born in 1218. The gratitude of his rountry has exailed 
him to a Saint. Peter the Great built a magnificent <'onveiJt at St. Petersburg, on 
the spot where .Alexander gained his great victory, and further honoured his memory, 
by fouMidirig the Order of St. Alexander Nevsiy. 

^ Few families, in Russia, have particular surnames. Individuals are generally 
distinguished by their Christian names, with the addition of a family name, formed, 
for the most part, of the name of their father, combined with the particles »tc*, 

5 renounced viteh, of or rf. Thus Ivan Ivanovicz, or Jvan Ivanof, ‘ John the son of 
ohn.' Petef Ahxeotcicz, or Peter Afexeof, * Peter the son of Alexis.’ In the family 
name of a lady, the particle ovna, pronounced qfna, is used; thus, Maria Ivanovna, 
* Maria the daughter of John.’ 

«^lkFrom tiie period of Ivan’s marriage with the Grecian princess, Sophia Falcologtu, 
the Russian imperial crown has borne the double eagle. 
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fundamontal law of the constitution; he hrmly repressed the turbulent 
spirit of his nobles, re-established the ancient limits of the empire,, and 
reifiiced Kusan to a dependence on the Russian crown. This *thonarch 
likewise introduced tlie use of fire-arms. Zoe, his queen, also did much 
for the improvement of the people. Under Ivan’s son, Vassili, the authority 
of the Russian grandees was still farther abridgcih In a war wit^ Poland, 
Vassili conquered Smolensk; but the Crimean Tartars ‘devastated the 
country, atid their allies, the Poles, repeatedly defeated the Russian 
forces. The emperor Maximilian, of (jcrmany, with the view of uniting 
the prince* of Christendom against the Mahomniedans, laboured to appease 
these contentions. The learned Baron Herberstein,^ was sent afanybaa- 
sador to the Czar, from the Emperor; ami Pope Clement VII. also 
attempted to win over the Russian Grand Duke to the Romafl Church, 
and prepared to confer on him the royal title. But Poland did not 
associate itself in the great lea^nie; and Ivan remained inactive with 
regard to it. Ivan Basilovitch II. dirl more than all his predecessors 
to promote the civilization of his subjects. At his invitation, Cerinau 
artificers, artists, and scholars, proceeded from Lubec to Russia: printing- 
oliices were established; laws enacted ; aad a treaty of commerce entered 
into with England, whose merchants had found their way by the North 
Cape to Arcluingel.''-^ This prince likewise first formed a standing amiy, 
in the StrelitZy or body-guard of archei's. In 1552, he conquered Kasan; 
and in 1554 took possession of the kingdom of Astrachan, and the 
provinces of the Caucasus. He likewise began to think seriously of 
driving the Teutonic Knights from Livonia; and having unsuccessfully' 
attacked them in 1558, he declared, in 1569, Princiy Magnus of Denmark, 
king of Livonia under his protection. But he was disappointed in his 
expectations. Poles, Swedes, and Danes united agyiinst him, and resisted 
with success his arms. In this emergency, the danger of which was 
heightened by a conspiracy formed in the interior of the empin*, Ivan 
addressed himself to the Emperor Rodolph II. and tci Pope Gregory 
XIII. The latter despatched his nuncio, Possewin, to the Russian court, 
who negociated the .peace of Zapolcia, in 1582, b(*tween the liussian 
Grand Duke and Stephen Bathory, king of Poland. In this peace, 
Russia resigned its claims upon Livonia to Poland. Towards the ciose 
of Ivan’s government, Siberia was discovered io 1578, by the Cossack 
Jermak; but the conquest of that country was only acconqylished in 
1587, under his successor Feodor. The latter prince, in the peace of 
1595, gave up Esthonia to Swe<Ien. Alter his death, the royal line of 
Russia was extinguished; and Russia was convulsed by twenty years of 


" It was throiiirh this lt‘ariiefl diplnmntist that the west of Europe hecame more 
aciiuaiiited with Itiissia. He is particularly tiiown by his estimable and useful work, 
Gmmentnrim lirrum Miiscnviticariivi^ whiiih has been frequently trans].ated, and is 
pronounced by all authors who have written on Russia, the best and must authentic 
account of the early period of that kingdom. 

'* Sir Hugh Willougiiby cominandcd this expwlition, the expenses of which were 
defrayed by a society or company of gentlemen an! merchants, for the discovery of 
unknown countries,the plan of which seems tofaave originated with the famous Sebastian 
Cabot. The undertaking was supported by a subseriptioii of L.6000, and was intended 
chledy to explore a shorter and easier passage to C'athay, as China was then called. Sir 
Hugh reached the 72'* north latitude, but perished with the crews of two of his ships 
undef the excessive cold. The third ship, eommanded by Richard Chencellor, was 
more fortunate, in discovering the Bay of St. Nichol.is; and Chancellor, landing at 
Archangel, travelled to Moscow, where he negotiated with the Tzar a very favourable 
treaty for his country. The same discovery pointed out to the English the way to^he 
whale-fishery at Spil/.bergen. * 
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civil dissensions and foreign wars, which greatly retarded the national 
progress. These domestic struggles were occasioned by the appearance 
of a pseudo»-Deraetrius, who gave himself forth as younger sou of Ivan 
and. laid claim to the Grand Dukedom. Michael Feodorovitch 
ascended the throne in 1G13. By vigilance at home, and by the peace 
of .Stol(h>wa, with Swedbn, in 1617, and of Divelina, with Poland, in 1618, 
this prince succeeded in allaying the external and intcnial troubles of his 
kingdom. 

Modem History.'] Michael, son of Nikatiz, the metropolitan of 
Rostof, descended from the family of Romanof, was elected Tzar in 
'164 3,* with limited hereditary powers. This prince was opposed by 
several parties in the State, and had also to withstand the Swedes, who, 
under (jeo<‘rdl de la Gardie, again advanced into Russia. But he over¬ 
came these obstacles; re-established the old relations of Russia; and 
reigned prosperously till 1645. During the reign of his son and successor 
Alexig, the last pseudo-Demetrius was beheaded, in 1653. About tliis 
period, the ^wars with tbe Turks commenced. Since 1473, and conse¬ 
quently subsequent to the Mongul dominion, the Osmanli 'rurks had 
become the neighbours of the Russians; two hundred years afterwards, in 
1671, began a contest with them for the Flaniue, which was continued, 
under Feodor Alexovitch, till 1681. Alexis died in 1676. This prince, 
and his son, Fefxlor 111., who died in 1682, contributed much to the 
civilization of the empire. The former established the first posts known 
in Russia. He also caused native iron and copper mines to be wrought; 
set a-going some silk and linen manufactures ; unproved the internal navi¬ 
gation ; and sent trading vessels to the north coast of Asia. He likcwisenew- 
modelled the Uloschenije, or code of laws originally composed by Ivan I., 
some of which are even in force at this day ; and humbled the increasing 
arrogance of the Patriarch. His son annihilated the pretensions of the 
nobility to the monopoly of the higher offices of State, by burning their 
pedigrees,*'* and naming his minor step-brother, Peter, his successor, to tbe 
exclusion of the imbecile Ivan. Their ambitious sister, Sophia, found 
meaus to get both proclaimed Tzars, and herself associated with them as 

• • 

The real Demetrius had been probably murdered by the usurper Boris Ghodunov; 
but later researches have rendered^even this suspicion very uncertain. • 

• The nobles had long Veen acquiring new powers, and were often disposed to exert 
them in a way which, while it derogated from the dignity of the crown, tended much 
to oppress the lower rr nks. Alexis wished for nothing more than an i)pportunitv of 
chucking his ambitious grandees* At length the opportunity offered itself, llie 
ilefencc of the frontiers was a duty imposed upon tbe nobles whose possessions lay 
nearest them, 'lliis at first was an arduous task. But when the empire was extende<l, 
the boundaries were continually removed; and those who had once been on the 
frontiers, at length were in the interior. Still, however, the sam^ nobles elainied 
their formed allowances; and while they bad nothing to defend, they exacted the 
profits of defence. Many claimed the «ffice of nominal defence; and each supported* 
his claim by the charters of different emperors. Earnestly seizing an opportunity 
which he had long desired, Alexis ordered all the nobles to repair to Moscow, and to 
bring along with them all their charters and archives, that the examination might be 
complete. A hirgc woodott building was erected for their reception, and a guard was 
placed for their protection. A day was appointed for the hearing of their respective 
claims. But when the morning of that day unived, the nobles had the mortification 
to see the house which contained their archives in flames. They repaired in a body to 
the emperor: “ Your archives,” said Alexis, “ are lust; your privileges and your 

honours belong to the nation, and the nation will protect itself, lienceforward, your 
rank is to Ik attached to the service you are actually performing, and colonel Bifturlin, 
though a private gentleman, is to rank before captain Viazemsky, though an ancient 
prince.” Alexis thus established the distinctions of rank founded upon personal service 
^irformnd to tbe emperor, which still prevail in Russia; an establishment which, by 
some, has been attributed to Peter 1. 
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Regent. But, in 1689, she was tlirown into a convent, and Peter I. 
declared solo Tzar. Russia, at this period, extinided from Archangoji to 
AzoV, but had Tiot yet reacluMl tlie Baltic. The inhabitants .of fhis vast 
district formed, however, one nation, united by a common laitgn^e and 
religion, and found in this circiimstanco a powerful defence against their 
hostile neighbours. The constitution was an uAlimited monarc^iy; and 
the manners of the Russians were gradually approxima{^in^ to Kuropean 
civilization. Peter was admirably calculated by nature for making 
progress with a nation yet in barbarism, and became to Russia what 
Philip had been to Macedonia. The Macedonians became Hellenes, and 
the Russians Europeans. His first aim, on coming to ‘power, was •the 
formation of an army modelled on Em'opean tactics. In this he was 
assisted by the foreign officers whom he retained in his service ; and a 
great number of the Hugonots, who had fled to Russia after the abolition 
of the edict of Nantes, enrolled themselves in his troops. He also 
vigorously directed his attention towards the naval swls. His /ather, 
Alexis, had, by the aid of Dutch carpenters, built a ship upon the Caspian 
Sea, for the purpose of commerce with the Persians ; but this vessel fell 
into the hands of the Don Cossacks. Two only of the crew escaped, and 
returning to Moscow, one of these became Peter’s master ship-builder. 
In the year 1693, Peter navigated, in his own ship, to Archangel, then 
an important pla<'e of commerce ; he even sailed to Ponij, on the Lappo- 
nian coast. Next year, he again visited Archangel with a fleet of hv 
own. Fully alive to the advantages of commerce, he early cast his eyes 
on the Baltic and Black Sea, into which the princijial rivers of Russia 
discharge themselves. Being already at war with the 'Fuiks, he directed 
bis efforts chiefly upon Azof, at t.h«! mouth of the Don, when* he. wished tw 
esUibILsh an emporium for the commerce of the Black Sea. Austria, Bran¬ 
denburg, and Holland supplied him with engineers and artillery; and in 
1696, the dock-yards of Voronetsh, upon the Don, equipped an armament 
of twenty-three gallies, besides other vessels, with which Jie defeated the 
Turkish fleet in sight of Azof, and two months afterwards that fortress 
capitulated. 'I’o preserve this key of the Black Sea, Peter directed fifty-five 
vessels of war to be built; ami in the meantime formed n plan for nniliing 
tljp VVolga and the Don by means of a canal. He sent a number of bis 
young nobles totbeLow Countries to learn the art of ship-building, and t(^ 
Italy to study military tactics ; and in 1698, haring intrusted the govern¬ 
ment (luring*his Jibsence to Prince Ilomadanofski and three Bajars, ho him¬ 
self set out to Holland in the retinue of one of his own embassies. He 
passed through Esthonia and Livonia—then belonging to Sweden—Bran¬ 
denburg, Hanover, and Wcstplialia. Frtmi theneci he proc-eeded to 
Amsterdam, where he wrought some time as a common ship-carpenter 
without being recognized. Notlnng Escaped his observation, nothing 
was beneath his attention; he accustomed himself alike to handle the 
hatchet and the lance, the pen and the sword. King William HI. invited 
him to England, where, clad like an English saihfr, ho wrouglit in the 
dock-yards, and was often heai'd to remark, that if ho had not been Vzar 
of Russia, he sliould have wished to liave been an English Admiral.— 
After a stay of three months in this country, daring which he had been 
admifed and caressed by all, and is sai<l to have received the .degi-ee of 
Doctor from the University of Oxford, Peter returned to Russia, car¬ 
rying with him above five hundred English engineers, artists, and mechani^g. 
A revolt of the Strelitz accelenite<l Peter’s retum to Moscow. Sophia 
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having been suspected of exciting this rehellion, tlie greater part of tlie 
conspirators were hanged before the windows of her convent, an(t the 
Strelit^ itsalf dissolved. Personal dislike perhaps induced l\^tpr to accuse 
his wife Jjiudoxia of participation in this attair. She was banished to a 
convent, and comi»'lled to assume tlie A'eil under the name of Helena.— 
On this^oceasion In* founded the order of St. Andrew, for the rewar<l of 
those Mobh's frhp bad remained faithfnl to liim, or had pleased Inm by 
travelling ill foreign lands. Peter now <levoted hims(>lf to airanging the 
tinonces of the State, and reducing the manners of his subjects to his 
own peculiar notions of propriety. 'I'he introduc^tion of the Gfcrman dress 
and pA)scription of beards, form tlie priiici])al feature in this tlepartment 
of Peter’s administration. Ho also caused the Bajars, or native prim-es, to 
reduce the numlier of tlu'ir enormous retinues, and established printing- 
ofticos and scTiools throughout the empire. In 1700 lie declared against 
Sweden, and attacked isarva. 'I'lie yoAiiig Jiero of Sweden, Charles XII., 
instancy hastened tliitbi*r, and on the 30th November 38,000 Russians 
were defAited by 8000 Swedes. Peter’s tvas not a mind which could 
easily be discoumged by misfortune, and lie consoled himself with the 
reileclioii, that c'acli defeat inculcated lessons of practical expeiien ’e on his 
raw troops. On tin* 27tli of May, 1703, he laid the fou idations of a 
new fortress, to which lie gave tl>e name of St. Petersbuig, and which 
was cojistmcted under the supin-intendeiice of Andrei ’I’l'esiiia, an Italiai. 
^p'chitect. Before the fortress tvas hnisheii the Tzar conceived the idea 
of attaching to it a noble city, worthy of becoming the metropolis of his 
euniire; as whatever he designed was iirosecutoil with vigour, ami executed 
tvitli alacrity, in a few niontlis the city began to rear ilself in truly 
iuijierial magnificence, and in 1710 became tlie resilience of the Court. 
The war with Swi’ilen meaiiwliiti* proceeded with alternating fortune, 
till 1706 when Charles advanced with 43,000 men into Poland, while 
Peter retired before him, laying waste the country around. Tlie Swedes 
followed his retjvat to ihe neighbourhood of Smolensk, and then turned 
into the Ukraine, wliere they were joined by Mazeppa, the Ataman of 
tlie (.kissacks. Charles was occupied w'itb the siege of'Pultava, when 
Peter arrived with an army of 70,000 men, and under the walls of tliat 
foi*ress annihilated the Swedish army on the 8th July, 1709. This 
decisive advantage terminated'the war for the present. Next year Peter 
jgave his niece Anna, Ivan’s seeonil daughter, in marriage to the Duke 
Prederic William of Coiirland. The Turks, at the instigation of the 
Swedish monai-ch, now declared war against Russia, and Peter liastening 
through Moldavia to meet them, arrived on the l*nrth, in front of the 
Grand Vizier Melimet’s camp. The armies successively repulsed each 
others’ attifmjit to cross tliat river; but the Russians being sutTounded 
by the 'I’artar hordes, began to suff’er greatly for want of pi'ovisibns, and 
Peter saw nothing but captivity or death before him. Prom this dilemma 
he was extricated by his consort Catherine, wlio bribed the Vizier, and 
by lier pruileiit management prevailed on the Ttu'ks to retire. In 1717 
Peter returned from a second journey abroad, and found another associa¬ 
tion formed against him in liis absence. Among the conspirators his 
own son Alexis, bom in 1795, was found guilty and coudeulned to 
death, bufr only survived the announcement of his sentence twenty-four 
hours. After a third destructive war with Sweden, the peace of Nystadt, 
hi^vhich the countries of Livonia, Esthonia, Ingermania, Viburgslehn, 
aiul Kerholnislehn, were coded to Russia was concludeil on the 30th 
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Augnat, 1721. Thus was .established, after a violent contest of twenty- 
one years, the stability and power of the Russian state. Peter tlie Gtreat 
died on the 8th of Febraary, 1725, and was succeeded by his \fife, the 
Empress Catherine I. wlio reigned till 1727.*^ Her successor^ Peter II. 
the son of the unfortunate Alexis, was content to possess in tranquillity 
the kingdom, and pei'formed nothing memorable during his brief,reign.— 
The Empress Anne, widow of the Duke of Courland, filled the vacant 
throne in 1730. Under her government the grandees of Russia tried to 
limit the sovereign authority, but this attem])t ended in their disgrace, 
and the formation of a Russian cabinet of foreigners. This Princess left 
by will the succession to Ivan III., son of the Princess Anne, and<the 
Prince of Brunswick, an infant tlien scarcely two months old, who was 
accordingly elevated to the throne, under the regency of Biroti, one of 
the late Empress’s favourites. But this destination dissatisfied the nobles; 
the regent was driven from the, kingdom; the itifaiit Ivan ]>lacedn in 
confinement; and the Empress Elizabeth, the youngest daughter of Peter 
the Great, invested with the supreme command. 'I'liis princess, though 
stained with many debasing traits, was of a bold and masculine mind ; anil 
under her government it was that Russian in6uence in European politico 
fii’st began to evince itself. Russia was the ally of Mai'ia 'I’heresa, in 
the Austrian war of succession; and afterwards, in 1754,,in the seven 
years’ war with Prussia. But instantly upon Elizabeth’s death, her suc- 
c.essor, Peter III., the son of the D!ilv.e of Holstein-Gottorp, and Anna 
daughter of Peter I., concluded a peace and alliance with Prussia. This 
monarch inherited not the genius of his gi'oat ancestor, and after an imbe¬ 
cile reign of nine montlis was assassinated, and his wife Catherine II., a 
princess of Auhalt-Zerbst, filled his place. 

Catherine was a woman of licentious manners, yet her reign may be 
regai'ded as one of the most glorious and most pi'Osp(;ruus in the Russian 
annals. She ascended the throne on the 9th July, 1762. In her govern¬ 
ment the spirit of Peter the Great appeared to have re.vived. Among 
her eai'liest acts, was a confirmation of tlie peace which Peter HI. had 


“ Catherine I, was a woman, in many respects sciu'ccly less extraordinary than her 
^sbaiid and predyressor. She was born at Riiigeii, a small Idvotiian village,, and 
was the natiirsd daughter of a country gii-l. The time of her birth is not exactly 
kiinwii. The greater immher place it in l(j87; though some assert that she was born 
in 1689. She was originally culled iVlartha, but assumed that of Catherine when she 
embraced the Greek religion. The proprietor of the, village in which she was born, 
was cxiniit Itozeii, alieutenant-culuiiel in the Swedish service. Tlie count took young 
Catherine and her mother under his protection ; a circumstance which has induced 
many to bolii've that he was her father. 13y the death of the coutit, and of her 
mother, when she was only three years of age, Catherine w.as left eoiripletely destitute. 
The clerk of the parish took her into his house, and Gluck, a clergyman at IVlarien- 
burg, pitying the orphan, received her into his family, and educated heCwilh his own 
daiigbrer.)^ Catherine, now 17 years of age, displayed an uncommon sliare of beauty. 
About this period a young Swedish dragoon saw her, and ubtaiiieil her consent to 
their marriage; but it appears, however, to be indisputable, that her husband, if he 
ever actually became so, did not remain with her more than eight days, being huiTied 
away to distant service. Catherine, it is said, never afterwards saw him. Marlen- 
burg was soon afterwards taken, and General Banei- found Catherine amqaig the 
prisoners. She was taken into the General’s house, and soon hecamc his favourite.— 
From Hauer’s family she ]iassed into that of Menzikof, the favourite minister of 
Peter I. In this situation she soon attracted the notice of the emperor, and so com¬ 
pletely eharmed him, that, in May, 1711, he privately espoused her; and, in February, 
17l£, with miichsolemiiity, publicly celebrated their nuptials. Her powerover Peter 
was unlioniided. She was his constant companion in every expedition; and her 
rouiisel was never resisted. It must be mentioned to her honour, that this power was 
never abused. She was the constant friend of the unfortunate, and in every adj'ice, 
she consulted the true interest of him to whom she owed so much. ' - 
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made with frussia; but she recalled her troops, and preserved a strict. 
netitrality until the end of the war. She also re-established friendly 
relation* with Denmark; and even caused her son PaUl to exchange 
with thal^kingdom his hereditary possession in Holstein, for Oldenburg 
and Delmenhorst, and subsequently to renounce his interest in these 
countriw in favour of*tho younger line of Gottorp, then reigning in 
Lubec. ITie* inferior of her empire was meanwhile greatly benetitted by 
the presence of the foreign colonists, whom she had invited thither to 
support and improve the agricultural industry of her subjects. Indeed 
the whole reign of this empress was marked by the successful'encourage- 
mellt given to civilization, sciences, arts, navigation, and militaiy education. 
She founded new towns; concluded coiniuercial treaties; divided her 
empire into gpvernments, and revised and augmented the national laws, 
of which she planned and executed a code. At two several times she 
reduced the public taxation. But hei>politicN pressed heavily on other 
countiies. Poland was already, since 1764', under her control. She 
thought it Qpident to attach to her interests, a powerful party in this 
quarter, and ’accordingly took thd Dissidents, or Non-Catholics, under 
her protection, and obtained for them the restoration of their ancient 
rights, under Stanislaus Augustus Poniatnfsld, whom her own influence 
h^ placed on the throne of Poland. On the other hand, the confe¬ 
deration of Bar opposed the Russian influence in this quarter; and the 
Worte, at the instigation of France, united with the confederation. A war 
with the Turks ensued, which lasted from 1768 to 1774; and during 
which the weakness of the Maliommedan power became more apparent. 
After a series of battles, Bender and the Crimea were subjected to Russian 
dbmination; Azof occupied ; and a new maritime power established upon 
the Black Sea. The jealousy evinced by Pnissia and Austria towards the 
progress of the Russian arms against the Turks, was appeased by the 
first partition of I'oland in 1772, in which Russia obtained for her share 
the lands betwean the Dnieper, the Duna, and the Dmtsch. A rebellion 
of the Cossacks of the Don, towards the end of the yeai' 1773 was quelled 
the sifcceeding year, and their Ataman carried to Moscow, and there 
beheaded. I'lie war with Turkey was at last put an end to by the peace 
of Kutschnlt Kaitnardage, on the 2lBt July, 1774, by which the Crimdk 
was pronounced free; ?lnd the* lands extending between the Dnieper and 
Azof declared to belong to Russia, i^ith the light of free navigation on 
the Black Sea. Fied<>rick ll.awhe had recognized in Russia, during the 
seven years’ war, his most dangerous neighbour, concluded an eight years’ 
alliance with Catherine in 1764, which was subsequently renewed by a 
treaty, in which he virtually gave Poland up to the Russian power, by 
consenting *to the continuance of the anarchical government of that king¬ 
dom. In consequence of this alliance with Prussia, Catherine promised 
to support Frederick with 60,000 men in the Bavarian war of succession; 
whereupon Austria, on^the 13th May, 1779, consented to the peace of 
Tesclipn, as guaranteed by the Russian empress. But shortly before 
Frederick’s death, Joseph II. reached the object of his ambition. In 1780, 
Catherine declined to renew the then expiring treaty with Prussia, but 
entered on the other hand into a close alliance with Austria. Catherine 
early percefved that the efforts of England were steadily directed at nothing 
less thau'.iiniversal dominion by sea. To counteract this design, she 
fiaMided, during the North American war, the Northern Neutrality in 
1780, which was joined by several other States of the continent, as 
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. Prussia and Portugal. The.cession of Kuban and the Island of Taman, 
by tjte Khan of Tartary, to the Russian crown in 1783, was a se^re 
blow to Turkey. These countries were united to Russia, untler the 
denomination of the kingdom of Taurida, and the Porte was furjther com¬ 
pelled, by treaty of 8th January, 1784, to recognize the attachment of 
the Crimea to the Russian empire. The prinefe Heraclius of Georgia 
had previously submitted to the Russian power in Septc'mber, 1783. All 
these arrangements imhittered the* feelings of the Porte towards Russia, 
particulai'ly after the interview of Joseph II. and Catherine, at Cherson, 
in 1787, when the Grecian scheme, as it was t'alled, or the expulsion of the 
Turks from Europe, seemed about to be carried into ollect. At last^ on 
the 24th August, 1787, the Porte declared war against Russia. In this 
war Austria took part as an ally of Russia, although the Turks <!il»,ertained 
no designs against that power. Ry tlie nie<Hation of Prussia and England, 
a cessation of war took place in I'190. 'Phese ])owers ha<l guaranteed to 
Turkey the security of its dominions; and, to enforce their representations, 
a Prussian army marched upon the Austrian limits. On the death of 
Joseph, Leopold II. felt himself compelled by the negotiations of Reichen- 
bach to conclude a peace with the Turks at Szistowa in 1701 ; but 
Catherine steadily reji;cted Prussian and English mediation, and two years 
after the storming of Ismael by Suvarof, on the 22il December, 1790, 
concluded a treaty on her own terms, by which Russia obtained Oczakuf, 
and tin* lands between the Bog and the Diiie.ster. During this war 
Russia had »dso sustained a war lyith Sweden, from 1788 to 1790, 
which was terminated by the peace of Verelii, and subsequently follorved 
by an alliance with Sweden. On the conclusion of the 'I’mKish war, 
Catherine again turned her eyes upon Poland, Avhifher s-he marclu'd the 
returning army to support the league of 'I'argovitz, formed under her 
protection against the constitution of 3d May, 1791, with the design of 
checking the new plan for ameliorating the political constitution of that 
country. The Russian dictatorship in Poland r(;-establi4i<‘d the ancient 
constitution; and on the occasion of the second panirion, in 1793, the 
greater part of the palatinates of Wilna, Isovogi-odek, Brzesc, Kief, 
VoUiynia, and Podolia—a territoiy of 86,800 sejuans miles, was added to 
the Russian empire. On the remaining part of Poland she imposed-the 
most grievous restrictions ; but the exaspemted spirit of -the Poles couhl 
no longer brook these insults, anJ burst forth in a formidable rebel¬ 
lion at Warsaw, on the 17th vVpril,, 1794. A heroic stmggle now 
comnienci'd under Kosciusko against two powerful States for the re- 
establishiiient of the ancient independence of his country; hut that gallant 
chief was ovtTwhelined by numbers imd taken prisoner, while Suvarof 
stormed and deviistafetl with more than barbarian fury the suburbs of the 
Polish capital. Warsaw itself made ft capitulation, and the hour of the 
entire dissolution of qne of the most ancient kingdoms of Europe rapidly 
approached. In the thir<l partition of Poland in 1795, Russia extended 
her power towards the west as far as the Vistula, lind nddedtoits already 
gigantic dominion the remainder of Vtdliynia, -Br/esc, Novogfodek, 
Samogitia, and a part of 'I’roki. Stanislaus signed at Grodno, whither ho 
had been summoned by Catherine, the abdication of his <lignity and the 
dissolution of the ancient kingdom of Poland, on the 25th ^Ntwember, 
1795. Comparejl with these acquisitions, the incorporation of the dutchy 
of Courland with the Russian empire in 1795 could be called but a si^Il 
aggrandizement: but the Russian IState,by this latter seizure, squared its 
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domimons. It now extended itself from tlie* shores of the Baltic, in an 
enoAmoi}^ line to the western end of North America and the Japan Islajrds. 
Catherine dM not see it pnidont to take any other part in tlie war of the 
French rcMolutum—by which no sensible advantage could be gained for 
Russia—than by issuingj^a thundering manifesto, and equipping a fleet 
which riwnained inactive. Shortly bi'foro her death, which took place 
on the I'/th N’ovember, 1796, she conducted a successful war against 
RiTsiu, which was terminated by her son and successor, Paul I. by the 
peace of Teilis in 1797, in which he gained, by a new line of boundary 
between Persia and Russia at the River Kur, the fortress of iJerbent and 
the Town, of Baku, 'llio administration of Catlu'rine was successfnl in 
the extrenie, and her reign one of the most fortunate' that we niei't with 
in Russian history. Conductitig tlie aftliirs of a vast but semi-barbarous 
empire, through a very critii;al period in the histoiy of Eui'opcau politics, 
slnPleft it to lier successor with an annual revenue increased from thirty 
millioi* of ridiles to sixty; an aggi-andizement of territory amounting to 
nearly 210,OyO square miles; an army of 450,000 men ; ami a navy of 
forty-five ships of the line. 

The annals of eastern despotism do not exhibit the history of a more 
capricious inonai'ch than Paul of Russia. Every whim and weakness 
seem to have entered into his character. Ilis long-ri'pressi’d dislike of 
his Another quickly evinced itself in the changes which he made on her 
iitstitutions I'chaiiges which it may well b() snpjiosed were seldom for the 
better. The chief of the secret police became the next influential man 
in the, empire to the. autocrat himself, who, though he s(M?med to have 
soun; perception of justici^ was ever guided by his own blind passion, 
afid pursued bis own will with the most reckless and persevering obstinacy. 
Among oilier fancies, I’aul was pleased to issui* an edict ordering 
every person to bend iht! knee before liim jrhen he wimt abroad ; round 
hats, long pantaloons, and short tvaistcoats were the spi'cial objects of 
iiupi'rial antipattiy; and t.'i .* sliglitest offence against existing regulations 
in such trifles was punished in the most cruel manner. The same insane 
spirit *was evinced in his riicalliiig all his subjects from abroad, and 
closing his empire in 1798 to all foreigners. ()q the ocCcTsiou of his 
coronation at ji'Ioscow on the 16th April, 1797, he altered the law flf 
iwiccession eslablishod by Pirter the Croat, in such a manner as secured 
it in the first place to the male line according to primogeniture, and only 
failing it, to the female lino^ but with constant jireforence to male 
issue. Irritated by the conduct of the French Directory, he received in 
Octohci- 1797, not only the corjis of emigrants under Comle in Volhynia, 
and the French Pretender at Mittau, but even entered with Austria and 
England into a second coalition agqjnst the French in 1798, and accepted, 
with marks of gi'oat satisfaction, the decoration of a PJaltese grand cross, 
Special alliances were concluded wdth Naples, the Porte, aiyl I’ortugah and 
war declai-ed against Sjjain then allicil with France. A Russian fleet sailed 
in coai*,ert with a Turkish one from the Black Sea into the MediteiTanean, 
and reduced tlie Ionian Islands, which were thereupon recognized as a 
republic by the two most absolute sovereigns in Europe, tlie Autocrat of 
Russia and the Sublime Sultan, and placed under the protection of the 
latter! Tlie armies which Paul sent against France were commanded by 
Snvarof in Italy, and Korsakof in Swabia. 'I’he eclat %rith which 
•^'arof entered Italy was overcast as soon as he had measured strength 
with the already we^ened French army under Islorcau’s command. Tlie 
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dearly won victory at Novi on the 15th August, 1799, was succeeded by 
a series of skirmwhes with tlie French, which ultimately tr^sfeCred 
the theatre of war to Switzerland, where Korsakof, before Suvarof 
could effect a junction with him, sustained an important defeat from 
Masseua at Zuricli; and in the meantime, Brune forced, after a few weeks’ 
fighting, the Russians—who had landed in concert with the hlrglish. on 
the soil of tlie Batavian republic—to quit tlie Netherlands in October, 
1799, after being defeated several times. In the succeeding winter, the 
remains of the Russian army retunied home in four columns. The 
defeat of his arms, the taking possession of Malta by the English, and 
the bad understanding which subsisted betw«?en his generals and tho^e of 
Austria, had a great effect im the emperor’s mind, while the ^powerful 
liand with which Bonaparte, on his return from Egypt, swayed the consular 
dignity, filled him with admiration. Alarmed by the proceedings of the 
English government, he laid an tiUibai’go on their vessels on the 29tll' of 
August, 1800; and in November following became the leader;of the 
Northern Neutrality, which ai' his invitation was joined by Sweden, 
Denmark, and Prussia. The coldness which he had evinced towards 
the latter power on account of its declining to join in the coalition against 
France, now gave way; and the ancient alliance between the two States 
was renewed in September, 1800. Paul had now entered into db’oct 
correspondence with the First Consul; 7000 RussiJin prisoners had ft?on 
returned from I’aris without ransom, and tlie treaty of Luneville ju&t 
concluded, when he was assassinated on the night of the 23d March, 
1801, at the moment when the British fleet were sailing through the 
Sound to break the Northern League. The liarshness with which Paul 
treated his nobles excited this conspiracy, in which his own sons joinefl, 
being persuaded that their father was intending to clap them into a fortress. 
Prince Alexander is said to^have stipulated with the conspirators that 
his father’s life should not be taken, and that on his returning to sanity 
he should be again reinstated in the oflice and dignity of»eniperor. The 
principal conspirators w<*re three of the Subof family, and the generals 
Bennigsen, Ouvarof, and Pahlen. They entered the roysi apartments about 
eleven o’clock in the evening of the 23d March, despatched the sentinel, 
phssed into Pafil’s bei-rooin, and on meeting with resistance from 'the 
emperor,-who tried to defend himself with a swtird, threw him to the 
ground, and strangled him with a sAsh.*® 

Dr. Lyal), an excellent anthority, has thus described this remarkable assassination, 
and the circumstances by which it was attended :—Af'i-ceahlv to a revelation made to 
him in a dream, or in a vision, Paul had built the palace of St. Michael; an immense 
quadrangular pile at the bottom of the summer-gardens, moated round, and fortified 
with bastions of granite; and there, as in a fortified castle, and secure from dangei', 
the Emperor, with liis family, took up his residence. His Majesty, however, seems 
to have had some presentiment of his approacliing fate; and had even ordered a secret 
staircase to be constructed, which led from his own^humbers to the terrace; but, in 
the hour of danger; he was unable to take advantage of this exit. Late on the evening of 
the 11th, or early on the morning of the 12th of Alarch, 1801^ (O. S.) Paul was assailed 
by a band of conspirators; and, after unavailing threats, snceeedcd by entreaties and 
^promises, and a noble resistance, his Majesty was strangled by means of a sash, one 
*end of which was held by Zubof, while a young Hanoverian drew the other, till their 
victim expired. As if they had been attending a banquet, the assassins retired from 
the palace without the least molestation, and returned to their respective homes. 
Medidal aid was called, in the hope of restoring suspended animation, but Paul .had paid 
the debt of nature, and a few days afterwards his body was embalmed by Sir James 
Wylie, one of Ae lucky individuds whose fortune was made by his Imperial Master’s 
' whims. It almost seems an anomaly in history, that the murderers of Peter III. 
became the avowed favourites or the protegh of Catherine II.; and it is scarcely Rss 
remarkable, that the paercy of Alexander was extended to the assassins of his father. 
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Alexander I., Panrs oldest son,’^ on the eventful morning of the 24th 
Maith, ^801, accepted of the reins of government, which he pledged 
himself to t'bnduct in tho spirit of his gi andDOther CatKerine, For a 
while, the# colossal empire seemed to enjoy deep tranquillity; the secret 
police disappeared in April, 1801, and the oppression of the govenior- 
generals leased to be fwt in the remote provinces. The seisate and the 
cabinet werq re-organized; and the influence of the senate over the afiairs 
of the empire was re-established on the 20th September, 1802. Intercourse 
witli foreign countries was again permitted, and a minister for popular 

education was appointed. New universities, on the plan of the German 

• 

Xuhotf the rhiercoiiwirator, and the more active of the murderous baud, was ordered 
not to apprsacli O'® Imperial reaideiire, and Count I’ahlen, the former Governor of 
that city, was trimsferred to lli^a; the other conspirators were treated as if no blame 
attached to their characters. It is difficult to penetrate 4he secrets of enurts; the real 
motives of their actions are seldom revealed tt^lhe world. It^is therefore impossible 
to conceive why Alexander withlield that vengeance which justice seemed to demand 
from th^hcads of his f.ithcr's iussassius. It has been attributed, by one of his pane¬ 
gyrists, to a fm’lorii and melancholy conviction that the miirderers had been prompted 
to ertmmit the moody deed sold)’ by a regard to the s.alvation of the empire. Such a 
cunvi«;tion might have induced the young monarch to diminish the weight of that 
punishment which piety and justice c.alled on him to inflict, but cun scarcely nccoiuit fur 
his total forboiirance. Disgusted, oppressed, and reiidered miser.ahle by the shocking 
misrule, the excessive r.aprice, and the e: tremc sev'crity of P.aiil, the nobles entered into 
a conspir.ary, and determined to rid themselves and their country of a tyrant; and they 
calmly effected their purpose. They next ottered the crown to the Grand Duke, 
Ay>xaruler, and the true heir to it; and they probably threw out an insinuation, that 
if he did not accept of their offer, another branch of the im])erial family would bo 
raised to the throne, <ir even a new dynasty commenced. Under si’ch circumstances, 
no choice may be said to have been left for Alexander; he accepted the crown from 
the murderers of his father, who, at that period, were among the most influential 
m^n at Petersburg, and in Russia; anil who might as easily liave hurled him from 
his olcvaiioii, as raised him to it. Therefore, the Emperor, by necessity and policy, 
could not act otherwise, than with moderation towards the assassins of i’aiil, not only 
on becoming Autocrat, but even after be bad consolidated his power. A despot is 
fearful of offending his powerful nobles, unless they has’c made themselves obnoxious 
to some individuals of still greater power, who would rejoice at their ruin. 

Paul’s iimrder wa%the result of despotism, and Alexander^ clemency emanated from 
the same cause. 

” Tho Emperor Paul .md Empress Maria had four sons, Alexander, Con.stantine, 
Nicholas, and Michael; and five daughters, Alexandria, Helena, Maria, Catherine, 
and Anna.—Alexander I’aulovitch, the late Emperor, eldest son of the I'lmperor Paul, 
was^born 2.1d December, 1777, and married 9th October, 1793, to Maria Louisa 
Elizabeth Alexiofna, of lladen, the present Empress Dowager, who was born Ai 
tbe 4'th January, 1779. Gf this ffiariiage the only issue wiis .a I’rincess (Maria) 
born 29th May, 1797, who died young.—(^onsmntiiie I’aulovitz, second son of the 
Emperor Paul, w.is born 8th May, 1779, and m.arried 26th February, 1796, to Anna 
Feodorofna Julia Henrietta UlricaSaxe Cobuig, who was born 23d September, 
1781. This marriage, of which there was no issue, was dissolved in April, 1820, 
and Constantine w.ns niiirried 21th M.ay, 1820, to Jane Griizynska, a Polish la«iy, 
created Princess of I,ovicz. Of this "marriage tltore is as yet no issue.—Nicholas 
P.aulovitch, third son of the Emperor Paul, was bom- 6th July, IT*'6, and married 13th 
July, 1817, tlfe Grand Dutchess Alexandria Feodorofna Louisa (’harlotte Wilhelmina 
of Prussia, svho was born 13th July, 17fil. The issue of this marriage five Alexander 
Nicolaovitch, born 29th April, 1818; Mary, born .‘Jd August, 1819; Olga, born lltii 
September, 1822.—Michael Panlovitch, fourth sou of the Emperor Paul,-was horn Stii 
February, 1798.—Alexandria Paiilofna, eldest daughter of the Emperor Paul, was 
horn 8th August, 1783, ami affianced March, 1797, to Joseph Anthony, brother to 

Francig II., Emperor of Austri.-i. She is since dead_Helena Puulofiia, second 

daughter of the Emperor Paul, was born 13th June, 1778, and married the 19th May, 
1799, to Frederick Louis, hereditary Prince of Mecklenbiirg-Schwerin. She Is also* 
dead.—M;tria Paulofna, third ilaughtcr of the Emperor Paul, was born 15th I'ebriiary, 
1786, and married 3d August, 1804, toCh.'irles Frederiek, hereditary J’riiice of Sachaen 
Weinuir, by*whom she has issue Cliarles Alexander Augustus .John, Priifce of 
Saidisen Weimar, horn 24th June, 1818.—Catheriiia Paulofnsi, fourth daughter of the 
Emperor Patil, svas born 21st May, 1788. She is now dead.—Anna Paulofna, 
xo’W gest daughter of the Emperor I’aul, was born 18th .fanuary, 179.5, and married 
Zlst February, 18J6, to William Fiederick, Prince of Orange, by whom she lias issue 
three sons. 
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semiiiaviea, were founded .at Dorpat, Rasan, and Charcof; the univer- 
sitigs of Wilna, and the Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburg;, founded 
by Peter I. were re-organized ; considerable sums were set 'apart for the 
improvement of the schools, and of education in general throughout the 
empire ; and the restoints which had been laid on the press were relaxed 
by a milder edict of censorship. In 1803 a new di /ision of t?ie empire 
into governments took place, and the institutions of (ilathei‘lae 11. were, 
to a considerable extent, re-established. 'I'he situation of the slaves of 
tlie soil underwent considerable amelioration ; in particuUu-, the peasants 
of the crown Avere allowed to possess a piece of landed property, and the 
no])!es were invested witli full power to gi*arit their slaves freedom. By 
these measures, the class of free peasants Avas founded. The commerce 
of the empire Avas also considerahly increased and promoted hy the foun¬ 
dation of the town arnl port of Odessa. Even the government of the 
Cossacks, and the Iuavs relating to Jews underwent review; and iCni- 
seiistein AA’^as sent, at the national expense, on the first' Russian 
expedition round the world. The spirit of Alexander's government not 
only shoAved itself in the interrull administration of the empire, but 
ih(> system of Catherine II. was adopted in its foreign policy. Alex¬ 
ander sejoined himself f'om the Northern League, hy conclndiiig a treaty 
with Great Britain on the 7th June, 1801, and at tiie same time renounced 
the dignity of a Grand Mastershij) of Malta, which had been eonfeiged 
on his father. lie howc.ver confirmed the ineorporution of the government 
of Georgia with the Russiini empire; and on tlie 4th and 8lh October 
concluded tr(?aties of peace with Spain and France, and renewed the 
treaties of commerce of 1787. In conjunction Avith the First Consul, 
the Russian Autocrat took the lead at the Di(jt of Ratisbon in 180:2 and 
1803, in tile important nieasures of secularization pursued by that 
congress, in which the courts of Bavaria, Wirtemherg, and Baden, united 
with Russia hy family ties, had a great interest. But the political horizon 
in the quarter of France Avas speedily overcast. Dissatisfied on account 
of the refusal on the part of that government to indemnify the king of 
Sardinia, the Russian ambassador. Count Markof, left Paris on tin*. 7th 
November 1803; and after the execution of the Duke D’Enghein, all 
aiplomatic intercourse between Russia and France Avas intemipted by 
the departure of the Russian charge d'affaires, (luhril, who left Paris uu 
the 31st August, 1804. On the llth of April folloAving, Russia joined 
the third coalition against France. Alexander himself appeared Avith his 
army in Moravia, after having by a personal visit at Potsdam reconciled 
the existing misunderstandings with Pi*ussia, and conclmled a treaty with 
the latter power after a ridiculous display of imperial sentiyAentality, in 
whicli the two monarchs are said tojiavc sworn eternal friendship over 
the coffin of Frctlerick II. Having lost the battle of Austerlitz on the 
^d December, Alexander returned to Petersburg. Austria concluded 
peace with France; and in the following summer Oubril again appeared 
at Paris, and negotiated a treaty of peace with General Clarke. This 
peace, hoAvever, Alexander refused to ratify, on receiving accounts of the 
Rhenish confederation Avhich had been organized at the same period; and 
his anmes marched to support Prussia in the straggle againgt Napoleon, 
which began in the year 1806. The battles of Jena and Auerstadt had 
decided ffie fate of this war before the Russians arrived ; it was, however, 
continued in Poland and Eastern Prussia. Tlie battle of Eylau, fofigLt 
on the 8th of February 1807, gave no decisW’o advantage to either party; 
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that of FriedlaiMi, on the 14th June following, decided the war in favour 
of ^Japoleon. The Russians retired upon their limits; and after an 
intervie^ wbu h took place upon the Nienien and at Tilsft, between tlio 
two empt^-ors, the peace of 'I'ilsit was concluded on the 8th July, 1807. 
By this peace Russia gained—at the expense of her late deal' friend and 
ally, for whose sake shrf had originally engaged in the war—tlie Prussian 
department of BialystoQk, but left the lordship of lever to the disposal 
of France.* Alexander also acknowledged the Rhenish confederation, 
with all its present and future members, and the two new States—the 
dutcliy of Warsaw and the Itingdom of Westphalia. A secAit ai’ticle in 
tliis*treaty yielded Cataro smd the Ionian Islands to France. During the 
war witli Fmnce, Alexander had likewise been engaged in war with the 
Turks. Sultan Selim III. found himself in a dangerous position between 
France, which had become his neighbour in Dalmatia since tlie peace of 
Prujsburg, and Russia, whose superioiv power Turkey had been made to 
feel fo^the last thirty years of the eighteenth centurj’. Wlien the French 
government were apprized of the refusal of Alexander to confirm the peace 
of Aubril, ai^d this circumstance, as well as the preparations of Prussia, 
prognosticated a new war, the French ambassailor at Constantinople, 
Sebastiani, was ordered to demand from the Porte, that the Bosphorus 
should be shut to Russian ships of war and transports, and the alliance 
with England dissolved. The Russian ambassador on his side declared 
tlpit he would apply for his passport unless the former hospodars of 
Moldavia and Wallachia, Ipsilanti and Morusi, were re-established in 
their respective governments. In consequence of these negotiations, 
Turkey re-instated the two hospodars, and resigned the Ionian republic 
t(k Russia. But the leaning of the Porte to the French side was evident: and 
the Russian army crossed the Dniester in 1806: on the 6th January 
following the Porte issued its manifesto. Under French mediation at tho 
peace of Tilsit, an armistice was concluded between the two belligerent 
powers; but as Russia now demanded possession of Moldavia, Wallachia, 
and Bessarabia, and the dismissal of the English ambassador from Con- 
stantiiK>ple, the war was renewed in 1809, and lasted with varied fortune 
till the peace of Bucharest in 1812. 'I'he treaty now negotiated fixed 
the4*ruth as the boundary between both empires. In consequence 
tjiis arrangement, Wallachia ahd a part of Moldavia returned to Turkey; 
but the eastern part of Moldavia, with the fortress of Chotzina, and 
Bessarabia, with Bender, fell tg the lot of Russia. By a later treaty of 
September, 1817, the new limits were more definitely fixed. Duiing tho 
war with Turkey, English agency excited a war between' Persia and 
Russia; and a brief war was also entered into with Sweden on the 


occasion oflrustavus IV. having rejected all overtures for a rupture with 
England. This latter war obtained for Russia the province of Finland, 
by the peace of Friedrickshamm, 17th September, 1809. By this acqui¬ 
sition Russia gained an additional million of subjects. In 1808, 
Alexander had an interview with Napoleon at Erfurth, and afterwards 
took part, as the ally of France, in the war with Austiia; for which, 
although the assistance given was very insignificant, Napoleon, by the 
peace of Vienna, rewarded his ally with the circle of Tarnopolp in 
Eastern Galicia. The new oiganization of the Council of State by 
ukase of 1st January, 1810, w’as a measure of great importance to 
^e^internal administration of the Russian state; but the condition of 
the finances was poor in the extreme, and paper-money hill prodi- 
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giousiy. Under these difficulties, it could hardly hare been anticipated 
that ^tho war with Fi*ance would be renewed in 1812. But the gpod 
understanding betwixt Alexander and I^apolcon, had grovni sdinewhat 
cold, since the seizure of the dutchy of Warsaw; and still more so 
when Napoleon, extending the French empire to the shores of the Baltic, 
incorporated the dutchy of Oldenburg with his empire. A ^Russian 
ukase set severe restrictions on French commerce ; and, aft^r long and 
fruitless negotiations, war was declared on the 22d June, 1812. Wlule 
Napoleon concluded an allianco with Austria and Prussia, Russia entered 
into a secret treaty with Sweden, on the 24th March, 1812; concluded, 
on the 8th .July following, a treaty with Great Britain ; entered into- an 
alliance with the regency of Spain on the 20th of the sanu! month ; and 
previously negotiated a treaty with the Turks, at Buchar«>st. The French 
army victoriously advanced to the Moskva, on tlie banks of which river 
they again defeated the Russians* in a tremendous engagement, on the 
7th of September, and entered Moscow, the Russians retiring before 
them and setting the city on fire. Napoleon lingered too long in this 
northern latitude at the season of the year. A more than usually rigorous 
winter, and the want of provisions, nearly annihilated the splendid army 
with which he had crossed the Niemen. Prussia, the whole of Germany, 
and at last even Austria, noiv united with Russia against France, while 
England concluded a treaty of subsidy with Russia, on the IStli June, 
1813, in which the former power undertook to pay the Russian Germsyi 
Legion. The mediation of England likewise negotiated a peace between 
Russia and Persia, by which the former obtained the Khaiuitcs of Karabag, 
and Garisclia (Elisabethpol), Schekin, Schirvan, Derbent, Kubin, Bakin, 
and the district of Talish; besides the whole of Daghestan, and Grusia, 
with the province of Schuragel, and the districts of Imirctia and Guris, 
with all the regions lying between these new frontiers and the Russian 
Caucasian line, and the districts unituig that line and the Caspian Sea: 
on which sea Russia also obtained the exclusive right of maintaining 
ships of war. The battle of Leipsic decided the retreat of the French 
across the Rhine, whither the allied .armies followed them; ahd, after a 
series of battles, entered Paris on the 31st March. The intermediate 
d3tails of this portion of European hlstoiy will be with more propr’ety 
given in another place. By the Congress of Vienna, Alexander obtained 
the incorporation of the kingdom - of Poland with the Russian empire; 
and, on the other hand, he relinquished to Austria the circle of Tarnapole, 
in Eastern Galicia, wliich he had, in 180§, acquired by the mediation of 
Napoleon. The return of Napoleon from Elba again railed the allied 
armies into the field; and, after the battle of Waterloo, Alexander entered 
Paris, for the second time, on the 11th of July, 1815, where,* on the 6th 
September following, he founded the Holy Alliance, which was succes¬ 
sively joined by all the continental powers of Europe, with the exception 
of the Pope and Turkey. Happily for the liberties of mankind. Great 
Brit.ain refused to join in this Holy Alliance, nl^hich has since proved 
itself, by its acts, one of the most infamous let^ues which was ever 
formed against the rights of nations and the progress of the human mind. 
At Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1818, Troppau and Laybach, in 
182() and 1821, and Verona, in 1822, Russia maintained its commanding 
influence over European politics. In North America some new establish¬ 
ments were founded, and the maritime boundaries of Russian America 
fixed by ukase of 16th September, 1821. But in consequence of'tlm 
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remonstrances of tlie British and American governments, these boun¬ 
daries were anew adjusted. On the 25th of March, 1820, the Jesuits 
were baiiished from Russia and Poland; and anotlicr ordbr, of the 12tb 
August, ^822, abolished the ancient and numerous fraternity of Free 
Masons. However great were the political advantages which presented 
thepisel^s to Russia iu'the rebellion of tho Greel(s against the Turks, in 
Moldavia, AVjtlla|.-bia, and the Morea, Alexander pronoimced his decided 
disapprobation of that movement, in the Congress of Laybach. The 
rebellions in Spain, Naples, and Piedmont, likewise drew from the 
autocrat the most vigorous expression of disapprobation. * Alexander 
died suddenly at Ts^janrok, on the 1st December, 182.5, while making 
preparations for a gi'aiul review of his array in that quarter of his vast 
dominions, ^is brother, the Grand Duke Nicholas, born on the 25th 
June, or, according to our stylo, 6th July, 1796, being in Petersburg 
whsn the news arrived of Aleximder’a death, caused his elder brother, 
Constantine, then in Warsaw, to be proclaimed emperor, and took the 
oaths of allegi^ance to him, with the senate, dignitaries, and soldiers of 
the empire. *l'his, however, appears to have been nothing more than a 
piece of political acting. Constantine had in fact executed a tlecd of 
renunciation of his right of primogeniture, in the beginning of 1822; and 
accordingly, on the production of that deed, and the late Emperor’s rati¬ 
fication, dii])licates of wliich had been deposited in the hands of the Senate 
ami Holy Synod, the Grand Duke Nicholas, as next heir to the crown, 
ascended the throne. 

Poland^ Poland having disappeared from the list of independent 
European states, and the greater part of that ancient Iringdom having 
b«!n abiiorbed by Russia, wo find ourselves compelled, notwithstanding 
the length of the preceding historical remarks, here to .advert brielly to 
the history of Poland before its dismemberment. 

This country has been for above one thousand years remarkable in 
history only for its misfortunes. It occupies the largest plain in Europe, 
exttintiing from tlie Baltic to the shores of the Euxine; and, including 
Lithusftaa, possessed, previous to the first partition, in 1772, a tenitorial 
extent of above 4ft0,000 square miles, upon which idcven millions and a 
half*of men*'' enjoyed, under 100,000 petty rulo’s, as little part in thfi 
fljeedom of their republic as In the fertility of their soil. Corn, flax, 
wood, honey, and wax, noble horses, rtiormous herds, and gi'eat quantities 
of mineral salt, formed the natival and commercial riches of this country, 
whose streams, abounding in fish, flowed into the Baltic and the Black 
Sea. Industry there was none, and could be none, where a handful of 
men assumed so many privileges and immunities—except in Warsaw, and a 
few towns v^here the, population were less dependant on tyrannical lords. 
This nation, a branch of the Sarmates or the Boiystenes, received, in the 
great irruption of the Gotha and Huns, and still more in two hundred 
years’ struggle against the Germans, and tludr own domestic factions, a 
character suigularly composed of passive and active features,—the submis¬ 
sion of the slave, and the pride of the noble,—the most abject sentiments 
and patriotic feelings. In the early ages of this country’s history, Silesia 
belonged to it. Poland made slow progress towai'ds cultivation. Abou^the 
middle of thfe 6th century, the name of the first Polish prince. Lech, who 


Poland, or Polska, sijruifies a plaiu. 
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governed at Gnesen, appears in history. After various revolutions, Piast, 
a popr hut virtuous native, was by a wonderful providence elected Duke 
of Poland, over which his family reigned as hereditary monarchs thl 1370, 
and in Silesia till 1675, when the line of Rast was extinguished with the 
last Duke of Leignitz. Christianity was introduced into Poland in 962, 
by the marriage of Mieceslav with a daughter of the Duke of Bohemia. 
Boleslav assumed the royal title in 1025. The third prince'of, that name, 
with the consent of the grandees, divided the country umo'ng his four 
sons, in 1138; after this division, Silesia and Poland were not again 
united. The Mongolian invasion, in 1240, was indeed destructive here 
as elsewhere, but had no permanent influence on the Polish constitution. 
King Casimir the Great gave to his kingdom a new constitution and code 
of laws. The extinction of the lino of Piast in this generousr monarch 
was a severe misfortune for his country. His sister’s son, King Louis of 
Hungary, only succeeded to the. Polish throne by granting extensive 
privileges to the native nobility. After his death, Poland and I-|ungary 
were again separated, and his younger daughter, Hedwig, elected Queen 
of Poland. Hedwig married the Grand Duke of Lithuania, Jagellon, 
who was admitted to the throne on promising to acknowledge the right 
of election vested in the States. Jagellon took the name of Vladislav, 
embraced the Christian religion, and became the founder of the line of 
Jagellon, which reigned here till 1572. After the extinction of this 
dynasty, a period of aristocratical anarchy prevailed, under kings of 
different houses, until Frederick Augustus of Saxony was elevated to the 
throne. We pass over the history of this kingdom until the abdication 
of the Polish crown, after a stormy reign, by John Casimir, on the 16th 
September, 1668. He was succeeded by Michael VVisneowiezki, remaok< 
able only on account of his great general John Sobieski opening by Iiis 
talents and virtues a way to the throne, which he ascended after Micliael’s 
death, in 1674. He reigned till 1696, under the title of John III. This 
prince’s reign was distinguished by victorious and wariike deeds; but 
though he was one of the first generals of his age, and shewed also, as 
Regent, no inconsiderable talents, his best plans were checkcd iby the 
ill-balanced constitution of Poland. Two electors of Saxony, Augustus 

II. and Aiyfustus Ill., successively followeil him. But between thesej. the 
influence of Chai'les XII. raised the Waivofls of Posen, Stanislaus 
Lesezinsky, to the throne. That prince, however, could only maintain 
himsidf on the throne by the protection, of the Swedish monarch; and 
after the unfortunate battle of Pultava, in 1709, Augustus II. resumed 
the government of Poland, under tlie protection of Russia. Augustus 

III. succeeded in 1733 ; and on his death, Stanislaus Augustus Ponia- 
tofsky was elevated to the throne by Catherine of Russia’s influence. 
This prince was destined for an unhappy lot. The elegance of his mental 
accomplishments could not make up for the weakness of his character; 
he became the mere political tool of his mighty neighbour, and in the 
evening of his life beheld his Idngdom dissolved by a triple partition 
among her enemies. He died on the 12th of February, 1798, at Peters¬ 
burg. 
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CHAl*. II.—PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


European Russia is for the greater part a champaign country, scai-eely 
possessing in its interior a single range of mountains. In the extreme 
north-west, the ScaudViaviau Mountains rear their lofty heads; on the 
eastern* limits, the Uralian chain; on the south-west, the Carpathian 
Mountain\; and upon the southern peninsula the Mountains of Taurida. 
Many large inland lakes are found in the northoru parts; and, in the 
south, vast steppes. Northwards, the country llattens towards the White 
Sea, and southwards to the Black Sea. 

^^lountains.'] With tlie exception of the. Uralian chain, the mountains 
running,through, or bonlcring upon Russia, are only advanced portions of 
ranges belonging to otlier countries. 

Uralian Monnfaiusr^ The mountains of Uml, called by the Russians 
“file girdle of the world,” form iuone^art the natuinl boundaries between 
Europe and Asia. Their whole length extends to about 1200 miles; 
but the noigihern part alone, from tlie Petschora to the Karian Gulf, 
belongs, with its western side, to Eui'opean Russia. This chain rises in 
the island of Nova Zembla, in a high cocky mountain, whence it 
nms across the Straits of Vaigrtz, where it forms the island of that 
name, to the continent; cutting the north-cast corner of Archangel, it 
forms, to the sources of the Petschora, the boundaries between that 
jcovernment and those of Vologda and Tobolsk. The continuation of this 
chain lies wholly rvithiu Asiatic Russia. In Nova Zembla, the extremity 
of this range is a bare limestone rock, without any covering except a few 
patches of muss, and for the greater part of the year buried under ice and 
snow. On the Island of Vaigatz, the range appears in a lo^v and baiTon 
ridge of roclcs. It rises out of the Karian Ciulf in three branches, which 
unite at the. sources of the Petschora, and of which the middle ridge is the 
highest. Here also it is mere barren rocks; a few patches of stunted 
wood begin to^appear, but wood is not found to any extent till we I’each 
the sources of the Petschora. A few inferior limestone ridges, full of 
ravines and grottos, diverge into the governments of Archangel and 
Vologda. * 

^Finnic Mowttaim.'] The Russian Finnic Mountains, a continnation*of 
’•the Scandinavian chafh, or the Kioles, bear the, name of Muaimlhii, or 
“ Division of the Land,” and form the boundaries between Norway and 
Russia. They run, between* the Baltic and White Sea, through the 
isthmus which connects Scandinavia and Russia, to the most extreme 
north ; flatten at Petersburg, Novogorod, and Vologda ; reach in the west 
to the Gulf of Finland, and cover a apace of about fifteen degrees. The 
princijial heights consist of granite, trapp, hornslate, and scaly limestone. 
In the Arctic district, this range is partly spotted with stunted vegetation ; 
in the Cold district it is covered with pines and other trees. In some 
places it is open and susceptible of culture. In tin* lower regions, there 
are ^ormous blocks of granite; and towards the White Sea numerous 
fragments of rock lie scattered over the country. These mountains 
contain copper, iron in great quantity, marble, granite, and Labrador 
spar. The rivers are not considerable; but form several large Jakes, 
Notwithsfanding their moderate height—the highest tops being scarcely 
600 feet above the level of the sea—many of them are perpetually 
^ Covered with ice and snorv. One of the principal branches of these hills 
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is llie ridge of Skernonskiya,, which terminates in a peninsula stretching 
between the White Sea and the Gulf of Tctieskaja, ^ 

Alauninn MtMntams.~\ The Alaunian chain, or the Forest 6f Vol- 
chofski—the Alaunus Mom of Ptolemy—consists of a series of gentle 
elevations running N. E. and S. W. through the provinces of Moskva, 
Tver, Petershui'g, Smolensk, and Tula, and forming the highest district 
in the Russian champaign country. The rivers Volga, Diiieper, Don, 
Oka, and Volkhof, have their source's in this chain. It'is ridi in iron, 
vitriol, alum, gypsum, lime, and coal. The surface is woody. Several 
ridges run off in almost imperceptible elevations ; the principal of which 
are the ^Mountains of Valdai in Twer and Novogorod, and around the lakes 
of Valdai and Ilmen. This chain iises to liii.'iO le<‘t above the level of 
tin* sea, and is covered with trees, chiefly ])Ine, fir, birch, lindert, aspen, 
and alder. The Mountains of Duderliof run from Szelon to Orauienbaum, 
on the Gulf of Finlainl. Tver is ajso a flo(!tz range, and does not excoed 
the elevation of tlie Valdai. ^ 

The, Carpfifhian Cham.~\ The Carpathian, or more strictly speaking, 
the advanced mountains of this chain, sjiread out partly itl the south¬ 
west of Poland, and partly through Podolia. In Russian Moldavia they 
flatten entirely; they are rich in iron, saltpetre, and sidplmr. 

Taurian Chain.'] The Mountains of Taurida are a continuation of 
the Caucasus. They rise from the plains of the peninsula to elevations 
of modnnite height, which run in front of the Blat^k Si‘a and sink intq 
it on the w(!st and south. They exhibit limestone mixed with shells, 
sandstone, and marl floetz. Th(*ir mineralogical treasures have not yet 
been fully (*xplored. TJjey are said to contain lead, copper, and iroTi, 
but at j)resent they only furnish marble, slate, sandstone, coal, and lime. 
At their foot is found salt and naphtha. Among the thousand streams 
which take their rise here, we may enumerate the Karasu and Salgir. 
The water of these streams is intensely cold, and so transparent that a 
small obji'ct may be easily observed at tluj depth of sf.verai fathoms. 
The highest t(»ps are the Tschalurdag—the Trapezus of Strabo—so called, 
becuuse its shape is not uidike a tentand the Tomdschir, the former of 
which is said to exceed G800 feet in j)erpendicu!ar height, and rises so 
rapidly from the coast, that its apparent elevation is much greater. The 
travellerltalces three hours to ascend it, but htls a noble view from the top of 
the whole peninsula. All the higher jmrts of the Tschalurdag exhibit a mass 
of very compact grey limestone. Its Icpver district is covered with 
thick groves. On the Island of Tmutarakan a volcano appeared in 1793, 
but it then emitted only ashes and stones, and is now quiet. Tii most of 
these calcareous hills, there are caverns filled with snow, and some 
remai'kable grottos. Upon the Tschalurdag there is an ice cavern, 
fourteen feet in depth, which even in tht montli of June contains ice. 

Forests.] No empire on earth has so much wood as Russia. Whole 
provinces are covered with an uninterrupted forest, from which all Europe 
might draw its naval supplies for many years, although in some places 
the most inconsiderate waste of timber has been allowed. Thus, in the 
government of Moskva, notwithstanding its immense forests, a general 

” “JVith what different views,” remarks .a female traveller, (Mrs. iloldenessc,) 
“has this singularly shaped mountain been vieweil by different natiouu, and how 
plainly have thev betokened their several habits in the names which they have chosen 
to affix to it. The Greeks «'alled it Table Mountain; the Tartars, Tent Mountain ; 
the C<iss.icks, Saddle Mountain; but an Englishman at Seventopol, told a friend^if 
mine, that he considered it as resemblinif nothing so mud) as a sirloin of beef!” * 
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di'ficieiicy of wood for tlie purposes of liome-eonauinptiou is felt; and in 
lhe,proviiices of the llaltic, exportation has almost annihilated' the rich 
forests. • Tlie southern governments are entirely destituti; of wo«>d for 
fuel; and in the neighbourhood of the Karymisch, peats are employed. 
The thicUeat woods are in the governments of Olonetz, Vladimir, 
Smolensk, Vologda, and the southern parts of Archangel. The forest of 
Volchofski, is» one of the largest in Europe. Poland has enough of 
wood for its own consumption. 

Plains and Sl^pesI^ The Russian empire abounds in tliose extensive 
level plains called Sfepjms, sometimes resembling deserts, another times 
savannahs waving with luxuriant grass. 

Tlie Petschorian steppes belong to the Arctic plains, and spread out 
between "the Diina and the Petschora, or from the Polar Sea to the 
government of Vologda. They present a surface of the greatest uni- 
formity, forming mi extensive marsh sprinkled ivith a little brushwood, 
and hm'o mid there a patch of rocky soil, or peat ground, entirely 
uninhabited and interspersed with numerous small lakes. 

The steppfi of Jm'oslav, between Koslov and Chopersk, is, properly 
speaking, two distinct plains, in the midst of which lies I'amhof. It is 
entirely destitute of wood, and only tit for piisture. 

The steppes of the Don, in the country of the Don Cossacks, extend 
between the Moderadilza, the Choper, and the llavla. The surface of 
these steppes consists of clay and sand, a few patches of marsh, and some 
spots of timber. They afford extensive pastm'cs, and are watered by a 
few slowly rmmiiig brooks. 

The sti'ppe of Kuban, in the countiy of the Tscherriomoski Cossacks, 
i»a baiTen district of pasture land, lying ujmn a strata of limestone and 
sandstohe. 'I'lie level of this steppe is exactly the same with that of the 
ocean at 189 British miles west of the Caspian, and 334 feet higher than 
that of the latter, thus leaving an immense basin from which the waters 
are supposed t^ have retired by some subterraneous percolation. This 
extensive level is extremely arid, totally destitute of wood and water, 
very #iinly inhabited, and contains several salt lakes and plots. 

The steppes oti Azof extend, on both sides of the Lower Mauitsch, to 
the* Sea of Azof and tlie Lower Don; the soil is thin and dry, and intv- 
j;nixed with salt plots. • • 

The Nogai-Taurian steppes reach drom the Lower Don to the Lower 
Dnieper, along the S’ea of Azijf and the Black Sea. The soil is clayey, 
meagre, spi'inkled with salt marshes, and destitute of wood. The low 
countries are rich in grass. 

The Taurian plains, in the neighbourhood of the mountains, consist of 
a limy sterile soil; further downwards they are clayey and fertile ; but 
resume their sterility as they appi'oach the sea. In some districts there 
are springs of sulphur, which infect the atmosphere to a considerable 
distmicc. Liquid asphalta is likewise dug here. 

The steppe of Oczakof consists of two different parts; the lower 
towards the sea is impregnated witli iron, and produces only a few rusty 
coloured shrubs and plants ; the higher is more favourable to agriculture, 
but has many low marshy regions. 

Ihe Budshak, or steppes of Bessarabia, mn entirely like tfiat of 
Oczakof, and wholly destitute of wood. The lakes or stagnant water 
^ar% covered with reeds, and between the mai'shcs, the ox, the buffalo, and 
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the bison wander among verdant pasture, where the herbage reaches to 
the height of their horns. 

Seas atul I?ivers.'] No country is so well supplied with Navigable 
rivers as llussia; and few empires have such an advantageous internal 
navigation. The seas by which it is washed liave been united* by nature 
and art in such a manner, that one might now stt out from Petersburg, 
or the Baltic, and navigate uninternipUidly either into the 'Icy Oceanj or 
the Ca'^pian, or Black Sea. We might jwen travel from Pttersburg to 
Selenginsk in Siberia, a distance of 622.') v»‘rsts,2i or 4124 miles, entirely 
upon water, with the interruption of a few versts. 

T/ie Norfhern Ocean.'] The Northern Ocean, or Icy Sea, washes.the 
government of Archangel, forming upon those co.asts several great bays 
and gulfs, viz. Iji^, The White Sea at the mouth of the Diina, con¬ 
taining four considerable basins, viz.: the gulfs of Mezen, Dvinskaja, 
Onegskaja, and Kandalaskaja, and sev(;ral small islands—as Kamcna>.aud 
SolovezkcE-ostrov. Its depth is sufficient for vessels of war. 2f2, The 
Tacheskaja basin between tlie peninsula of Kauinoa, which forms the 
western limit of the White Sea and the continent. ISefoffe it lies the 
Island of Kalgujef. 3d, The Karlan Gulf, between the island of Nova 
Zembla and the governments of Archangel and Tobolsk; at the entrance 
of which lies the Island of Vaigatz. The Northern Ocean is only 
navigable during one season of the year. It is mostly surrounded 
vrith impenetrable barriers of ice, which impede all navigation toward the 
east. The western part and the White Sea are navigable from the 
month of July till the winter sets in. The sea is shallow to a considerable 
distance from laud; the bottom is a spungy clay covered with sand, on 
whi<*h a variety of sea-plants vegetate. The coasts near Kola are rocky 
and full of dill's ; iu other quarters they are moorisli and swampy The 
water of this ocean is slightly salt. It has a sensible tide of two feet and 
a half in calm weather. In summer it casts up drift ire and drift wood. 
The most considerable rivers which it ro«:eives from Europe; are, l5^, The 
Kola, which has its source on the esist of the town of Kola. 2d, The 
Voroja. 3d, The Paaoy. 4^4, The Kovda, which forms the water of 
three great lakes—the Kovda, Pija, and Topozeroj’into the bay of 
l^ndalaskaja.' 5tk, The Kiatne, which likewise carries the water of 
several small lakes into the White Sea. 6i2i, The Urig which rises iu the 
neighbourhood of the lake Oneyga.. 7th, The Oneyga rising in dm lake 
Jassa, near the lake of Oneyga, and falling into the sea neai* the town of 
the same name. Qth, The Dima, a large navigable river, formed by the 
confluence of the Sachona and the Tug, and abounding in fish. Its course 
is upwards of 600 British miles. 9th, Tlie Mezen. 10/4, The Petschora, 
a large river running through uninhabited fields and steppes, in the 
governments of Vologda and Archangel; and, after a course of 1000 
versts, falling into the Ocean. Its banks are limestone, and abound in 
cliffs and caverns. 

The Saltic.'] The Baltic forms, undoubtedly, the most impoitant 
of all navigable waters to Russia. It has three great basins, viz. the 
gulfs of Finland, Bothnia, and Riga; and has several large islands, such 
as Oesel, Dagho, and the Alands, and many smaller ones. The Gulf of 
Finland is formed by the coasts of Finland, Esthonia, and Ingermanland, 

*' The liussiaii mile, or cerst, iis equal to 35S0 English feet, or as 1.06 to 1.60; 
consequently three versts arc equal to two English miles. 
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and belongs entirely to Russia. It is 160 .miles long, and from 22 to> 
44 Riiles broad. In some places it has from 50 to 60 fathoms depth of 
water; ni others 10, 6, or 4; and in tlu; l>ay of Cronstadt duly 2 fathoms. 
Its noithe|j}i shores are rugged and j)recij)itous.—The Bothnian Gulf is 
300 miles in length, and 100 in bniadtli. On the east it is bordered by 
Finjand,^nid on the west by Sweden. At its entrance lies the group of 
Aland Islands.* ^I'liis basin is almost everywhere from 20 to 50 fathoms 
de(!p; and fts coasts are rocky.—The Gulf of Riga is bordered by the Isle 
of Oesel, and tlie coasts of Esthonia, Livonia, and Comland.—The Baltic 
rec<dves from Russia and Poland the following rivers, ninningTrom north 
to sOuth-west, viz. The Tornea, whi< h forms the boundaries between 
Russia and Sweden. This river rises in the Scandinavian Mountains, 
and falls nito the Botlinian Gulf at the town of Tornea. 2<f, The Kerai- 
jocki, which likewise rises in the Maanselka, and falls into the same gulf 
at Kfrmi. It is nearly three furlongs biiuad, and full of cataracts ; but is 
navigal^e only by small boats. 3f/, The Ulea, which has seven cataracts, but 
is also navigate. 4/A, 'I'he Pyhiijoki, navigable to the distance of sixty- 
four miles from its sources. 5/A, The Kumojoki, which falls into the 
ocean at Biorneborg. It is one of the gi’eatest rivers of Einland ; but is 
not navigable. All these rivers flow into the Tiulf of Bothnia. 6/A, The 
Kymen, proceeding from the T.ake Pajand and consisting almost entirely 
of a connected chain of lakes flowing into the Gulf of Finland. 7/A, 
The Neva, the outlet of the Great Lake of Ladoga, flowing from the south¬ 
west of that lake, and after a circuitous sweep to the south falling by several 
mouths into the Gulf of Fiidand at Petersburg. Its banks are from 
three to eight fathoms in height; its breadth from one to twm hundred, 
enfl its depth from one to three fathoms. It is everywhere navigable, 
and never freezes earlier than the 20th of October; but the ice seldom 
breaks up before the 2.5th of March. It receives the Mcba, the Tosna, 
the Ischora, and the Ochta. 8/A, The NaiTova, flowing from Lukes 
Peipus and Pskow, and falling into the Gulf of Finland at the town of 
Narva. Two cataracts inten-upt the navigation of this stream. 9/A, 
The P^rnau, a Livonian river, falling into the Gulf of Riga at Pernau. 
10/A, The Aa, another Livonian stream. 11/A, The Diina, or Dnigova, 
sonnttirnes called the Western Dwina, is a large river whic-h rises in som^ 
nvii'slies among the Aladnian Mountains, becomes navigable at Toropez 
for large vessels; and after having paired Riga, where it has a breadth 
of 900 fathoms, or rather more than a British mile, falls into the Gulf of 
Riga at Dunimuiide,-- after a course of 666 miles. Its breadth is various; 
the depth from two to four fathoms. Navigation is impeded on this 
river by the occurrence of several shallows and whirlpools, and the 
vegetation oFthe hivbmim umbeUatm, whose leaves are sometimes 22 feet 
in length. It receives the Mesa, the Auessa, the Obol, the Kvest, the Ogor, 
ami the Riga. 12/A, The Holy A a, a small stream which falls into the 
Gulf of Riga, after passing Mittau. 1.3/A, The Vindau, also a riviir of 
Courla^d. 14/A, The l5iemen, a lai^ river, which rises in the forest of 
Kopaslof, in the government of Minsk; runs through the government 
of Grodno, and the Waivodeship of Augustovo, into the kingdom of 
Prussia, where it receives the name of the Memel; and at Ragnid divides 
into two gfeat branches, the Russe and Gilgo, and falls into the 
Kurianhaff by several moutlis. This river is navigable in summer; it 
hjp aumerous tributary streams, particularly the navigable Vilia. 15/A, 

** MunduHff, or Munde, nitians, in the naniea of places, the mouth of a river. 
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The Vistula. The embouchure of this large river does not belong to the 
ilusiuan empire. It is joined in Poland by the Pilica, the Mida, the 
Bzura, the Orvenca, and the Bug. liSt/i, The Vaita, a tribntary of the 
Oder, which rises in Cracovia, and passes into Prussia. 

Tlie Black Sea, and Sea of Azof.^ Tlie Black Sea, in the south of 
Russia, is bordered by the governments of Cherson, Taurida, and Ka- 
ttrinoslav, the province of Bessaral>ia, and the lands of tile Cossacks of 
the Don and Tchernomorsk. This sea is nearly of }ui oval shape; its 
shores are jow, flat, and sandy; several points of land, however, rise from 
40 to 50 feet above the level of its waters. It is separated from the Sea 
of Azof by the Isthmus of Ai'abat. 'J'he Sea of Azof is entirely within^the 
Russian dominions. This sea was anciently called tlie Palus Maeotis. It 
took its appellation of Palus, or iniu'sh, from the muddy quality of its 
waters ; the river Don, which discharges itself at tlie head of it, bringing 
with it a great quantity of alluvial matter in its long course. This is 
joined to the Black Sea by the Strait of Kafla. Where it receives the 
Don, it is but from 0 to 10 feet deep, its greatest depth in the middle 
being 48 feet. Its extreme length from noi'th-east to south-west, or from 
Azof to Arabat, is 210 British mih;s ; and its greatest bri;adth 120 miles. 
'I'he following rivers fall into the Sea of Azof, viz. Df, The Hypanis, 
or Kuban, which rises in north latitude' 43° 15', and east longitude 
42° 4', from the northern foot of Mount Elburz, the central and loftiest 
summit of the Caucasian range, in the district of Karatschai; and, after 
a comparative course of 340 British miles, fulls into the Black Sea, and 
Sea of Azof, by two arms; the western arm running into the former, 
and the northern into the latter, the space included between them forming 
the Isle of Taman, the Phanagoria of antiquity. This river is large, 
broad, clear, and rapid; free of rocks and cataracts, and admirably adapted 
for the navigation of vessels whicli draw but little water. Its stream is 
successively swelled by innumerable rapid and large streams during 300 
miles of its course, descending from the northern slope of A'lount Caucasus. 
From its source to its mouth, the Kuban forms the frontier between the 
Russian and Turkish dominions. 2d, Tlie Don, which flows froili Lake 
Ivanofslcoe-Qsero, in north latitude 53° 55', and Sast longitude 38° 
30', and has^a comparative course of G60 British miles. This stream— 
the Tanais of the ancients—resembles the Mile, sdys Dr. Clarke, in alma'’t 
all its characteristics, having the' same regular annual inundations, the 
same aquatic plants, the same tall reeds’, flags, and bulrushes, sometimes 
rising to 20 feet in height; and forming a delta at its mouth, full of fens 
and morasses, by the vai'ioty of channels into which it divides itself. 
During the inundations, from the middle of April to the end of June, it 
is sufliciently deep to admit vessels, of burden as far as Vbronetz; but 
is so low for the rest of the year, that upon several of the shallows the 
water is scarcely 18 inches deep. Where the Don and Volga approximate, 
the intervening space is not 40 British miles across, and might be easily 
connected together by a junction canal, which was attempted, by the 
Czai- Peter, but never finished. 3rf, The Berda. 4M, The Salghir, the 
largest river of the peninsula of Taurida. Into the Black Sea falls ; 5<A, 
Tl-e Dnieper, or Borysthencs, one of the largest rivers of European 
Russia, which rises from a marsh at the base of the Alauniaih Mountains, 
and waters a large and fertile district. Attempts have recently heen 
made to increase the navigable length of this river; its whole len{;;th is 
1050 miles; but the want of intelligence and industry among the peotde 
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oo its backs diminishes its commercial impoi-tapce. Qth, The Dniester issues 
froili a lalce at the base of the (Carpathians in Austrian Galicia; it enters 
the Ru^ata territory, on the west of Kaminieck, and forms* cataracts'near 
Jampol, ^ that boats cannot ascend it. It terminates in a large liman, 
or lake united to the sea, after a course of 480 miles. Ith, The Danube, 
one of (lie greatest European rivers, but of which only the lower part, 
from Galafc! tb ijis mouth, belongs to the Russian empire. This river, 
with its tributaiy the Fruth, forms the south and south-west boundaries 
between European Russia and Turkey. 

The Volga.~\ The Caspian Sea, though belonging, accoitling to our 
ilivisiun, to Asiatic Russia, is noticed here because it receives the waters 
of the largest and most important river in Europe, the Volga. This 
river originatea in the Lake of Sceliger, in the forests of Twer, in 56° 50' 
north latitude ; and, after running a comparative course of 1,700 British 
mil4s, falls into the Caspian Sea, having previously formed a number of 
island^by the division of its stream into nearly 70 branches. During 
the last 250 miles of its course, it is exclusively an Asiatic river. It is 
navigable up to Twer, without any interruption from cataracts, the 
elevation of its source not exceeding 1,200 feet above the level of the 
sea, which is a very little descent for so long a river. By ancient writers, 
this river is sometimes called the lHut, sometiuies the Araxes ; and is 
supposed by Reunel to be the Oarus of Herodotus, and the eastern 
limit of Darius Hystaspes march in pursuit of the Scythians. Its 
chief tributaries ai-e from the east; the largest of which is the Kama, 
called by the Tartars, Tschulmcn Atel, rising from the western foot of the 
Ural chain, and meeting the Volga after a south-wtist course of 700 
Bi'itish miles in direct distam^e. At the conduence it fully livals the 
Volga in eveiy requisite of a large river. As it is navigable almost 
during its whole couise, it is of great commercial importance to the interior 
of European Russia. Tlie ()ka is the great south-west branch; the 
Kama conveys 4o it all the waters of eastern Russia. 

LaJies.'] The European part of the Russian empire abounds in irdand 
lakes,* especially the northern and western parts lately conquered from 
Sweden, as the Idke of Enara Trosk in Lapland, 65 British miles long by 
20*broad, the small lakes of Fasvig Kiemi, Kila, Kola, and Pajiskoi, with 
« great many others ii^Lapladd ; the lake of Ulca, in East Bothnia, and 
a multitude of small lakes in the north-east parts of Finland, too numerous 
and uninteresting to describe.* The most remarkable lakes in Finland 
are those of the Payana, and Saima or Samcn,—the former 70 miles 
long by 12 broad; and the latter, which is to the east of the foi-mer, 
much larger, extending 160 British miles in length by 30 in greatest 
width, including its different branches and sinuosities. This lake is con¬ 
nected with that of Ladoga, llie Ladoga lake lies south-east of the 
former, in the government of Viburg, and between the Gulf of Fiidand 
and the Lake of Oneyga. It is perhaps the largest fresh water lake, except 
the i^a of Azof, not merely of the Russian empire, but even of Europe, 
being 120 miles long by 65 broad, and containing a surface of at least 7,201 
square miles. It is uncommonly abundant in fish, particularly seals, and 
18 connected with the Neva by a navigable canal, commencing at the south¬ 
west extre&aty, 67 miles long and 70 feet broad, 10^ feet deep, and 
having 25 sluices. By means of this canal, the lake is connected with 
^th» Gulf of Finland and the Baltic ; by the Swir, with Lake Oneyga ; and 
by the Volkhof with the Ilmen Lake. To the noith-east of tlie Ladoga 
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Lake ia the Oneyga Lake, in the government of Olonetz, and 50 miles to 
the south-west of the head of the Gulf of Archangel, with whic.h alrfo it 
has a water communication. This lake is nearly 150 miles*of extreme 
length, but is corapamtively narrow, and of very irregular fo"m. The 
Ilmen Lake lies in the province of Novogorod, 125 miles direct south of 
the Lake Oneyga, into which latter the Volkhof, issuing »>ut of tl»r former, 
empties itself. It is but a small lake, not exceeding 40 Rui^i'sian versts 
in length, by .30 broad. The Lake Peipus, or Tsliudskoi-osero, lies 
between the governments of Pskove, Revel, Riga, and St. Petersburg. 
It is connected with Pskove Lake by a short and narrow neck. Both 
these lakes, taken together, are upwards of 110 British miles long, dnd 
from 20 to 30 miles broad. The Peipus Lake communicates on the north 
with the Gulf of Finland, by the Narova River; on the west, with the 
Gulf of Pernau, by the Em ; and it might bo connec.ted on the south¬ 
west with the Gulf of Riga, by a thort canal connecting the streams ^at 
fall into the above gulf, with those that fall into the Lake of P.skove. 
The Bielo-osero, or White Lake, is in the same government with that of 
the Ilmen Lake, namely, that of Novogorod. It is but a small lake, not 
exceeding 20 miles in length and breadth. With the Volga it is con¬ 
nected by the river Sheksna, and might be connectod with the Oneyga 
Lake by means of the rivers Vitegr and Rousha, and with the Gulf of 
Archangel by means of a short canal to the lakes of Voze and Lac’za, 
out of which latter runs the Oneyga river, which falls into the south-east 
extremity of that gulf. In the govt*rnment of Olonetz there are 1,998 
gfTcater and smaller lakes; in that of Livonia, 1,120; in .laroslav, 38. 
Bessarabia contains the Saasijk, the Murtasa, the Alebei Uln, aiul Bur- 
nassolo, and others. In Poland are the lakes of Bielsko at Bielsk, anil 
the Bladno at Zbaszyna. 

Canals^ Numerous canals liave been formed in Russia since the reign 
of Peter the Great, with the view of facilitating commerce. The White 
Sea is connected with tlie Caspian Sea by means of, viz.*ls^. The Ckinal 
of Kubeuski, projected by Peter I., and again commenced by Paul I., but 
not yet finished. It is to uitite the Sheksna and the Porosovitza, and 
complete the communication between Archangel and Pj'tersburg. 2«f, 
Tile Canal of’Catherina, begun in 1786, and finished in 1807. It is”!? 
versts long, and unites the northern Keltina with the Dschuritsch, a'* 
branch of the southern Keltma. ‘ The Baltic is connected %vith the 
Caspian, by—3rf, Tlie Canal of VischnewVolotschock, which unites the 
Neva with the Volga, by means of the Lake Ilmen. This canal was 
begun in 1704, and finished in 1804. 4#A, The Canal of Novogorod, 

uniting, by means of the Msta and Volkhof, the Neva and the Volga, 
was finished in 1802. htli, The Canal of Ladoga, finished in 1732, is 
formed along the southern banks of that lake to avoid its dangerous 
navigation. It enters tlie Neva at Schlusselburg, and is 104 versts in 
length, and 70 feet in breadth. In spring it has a depth of ten feet of 
water; and at other seasons about seven. 6^/i, The Canal of Ticlivia was 
finished in 1811. Ithy The Canal of Sias, uniting the Volkhof with the 
Sias, was finished in 1807. Its length is ten versts. 8^4, The Canal of 
Mari;}, uniting the Vytegra with the Kofscha, is six versts long. It 
was finished in 1808. 9f4, The Canal of Oneyga which is to unite the 

Vytegra with the Swir, and the Canal of Swir which is to unite the Swir 
with the Si^, are not yet executed, llie Baltic and the Black Sea M'Ot 
united by means of— iOth, The Canal of Beresin orLepel, begun in 1797, 
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and finished in 1801. Its length is about eight versts, and it unites the 
Dnieper and the Duna. 11^, The Canal of Oginski was finished in 
1803, and unites the Niemen with tlie Pripetz, and thus with* the 
Dnieper. The Iloyal Canal, uniting the Vistula with the Pina, 

has been again cleared out. The Gulfs of Riga and Finland are united 
by-^13t4, The Canal of F'cllin, which is to unite the Pernau with the 
Peipus aud«the biarova, but is not yet executed. The inland navigation 
of Finland is conducted by tlie canals of Telataipolski. Kulcontaipolski, 
Kiafkiiiski, and Kutioelentaipolski. T'he two canals of Gerard in the 
governniciit of Peti rsburg, are now in a state of forwardness. * 

Mineral Wa1x!rs.'\ European Russia possesses few mineral springs, 
and even these are sehlorn employed. The Russian contents himself 
with his vapouj'-bath, and pays little heed to medicated waters. Among 
sulphureous springs, we may enumerate those ol Haldobnschen in Cour- 
land,»aiid of Krzeszowice in Poland. Among chalybeate springs, are St. 
Peter’s A'Vell at the village of Ridgova in Olonetz ; another at Lipezk in 
the governmejjt of Tambof; the steely waters of Andreapole in the govern¬ 
ment of Twer ; the saline marsh springs at Petrasavodsk in Olonetz ; and 
the wells of bsalenczef and Kurof in Poland. 


• CHAP. HI_CLIMATE—SOIL—PRODUCTIONS. 

ClimuteJ\ In such an extensive empire, and so diversified a surface as 
Russia presents, there must be a gi-eat diversity of climate. Russia, in 
faftt, unites almost all the climates of the known world. In Taurida 
spring is covering the earth with flowers, wliile around the capital all 
nature lies yet buried umler iIkj snow. The I’ruit trees on the borders 
of the Rlack Sea are covered with blossoms, while around Kola the rein¬ 
deer is yet scratehing its scanty pittance of moss from mider the gelid 
covering *»f the soil. 

In llie Arctic ilistrict, the Northern Ocean and W hite Sea are covered 
with ice from the T*nd of September to tlie beginning of June ; and the 
livers are frozen much earlier and thaw later. In the morasses and lakea 
tfie frost is seldom ovei^ome; bud the sun’s heat does not penetrate above 
a span into the marshy soil. During the brief and cheerless summer, 
the atmosphere is loaded with fegs. At Umha on the W hite Sea, almost 
under the G7th parallel, the longest day measures thirty of our days ; at 
Kola, in latitude 68° 52' 30" it is equal to sixty days; and at Nova 
Zemhla, to three months of our computation. 'Phe sun, during this 
season, appears like an enormous red balloon hanging motionless in the 
air. During the remainder of the year, 

“ Hero in her azure coif, and stai-ry stole, 

Grey Twiligh^sits, and rules the slumbering pole; 

Betids the ]Mie moon-beams round the sparkling coast. 

And strews, with livid hands, eternal frost.” 

In this region all cultivation ceases ; the trees shrink to dwarfish dimen¬ 
sions, and in the extreme north entirely disappear; man alone and^the 
rein-deer endure the climate of the Polar zone; hut even the human 
species appeal's to lose its commanding aspect and elegant proportions in 
forlorn regions. The aurora borealis is very frequent and vivid 
m this region. Where the Jenesea falls into the Icy Ocean, this pheuo- 
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meuoa is seen in its greatest brilliancy and most terrific form, every nigbt 
from October to Christinas. 

In the cold district a much milder temperature is experienced ; for the 
cast winds begin here to exeit their influence, and the cultivation of the 
soil sensibly ameliorates the climate. Notwithstanding the severity of 
the winter, most corns ripen to the 65th parallel. The winter lasts till 
the beginning of April, when moist warm winds from $he' S.lW., accom¬ 
panied with frequent showers, begin to blow, under the influence of which 
vegetation makes rapid progress ; so that it is not rare to witness ice and 
fenow, green trees and blossoms, succeed each other on the same spot, 
within the brief space of throe weeks. Two waim days do more in this 
climate than eight in another. A hot and oppressive, yet misty and 
damp summer, succeeds the brief spring. In June and July the nights 
are as clear as the tlays. In August tlie weather is usually veiy warm, 
but cloudy and cliangeable; and in the beginning of September %very 
thing appears sinking into its wintry sleep. This is an extremely uighealthy 
season, succeeded only by frost and ice. The longest day at Riga, in 
latitude 56° 56', is 17 hours 34 minutes; at Petersbui-g, in latitude 59° 
57', it is 18 hours 28 minutes ; at Archangel, in latitude 64° 33', it is 
21 liours 48 minutes. Tlie cold in Petersburg varies from 22 to 31 
degrees of Reaumur. The greatest degree of cold ever experienced 
in that city occurred on the 4t.h Pebruary 1772, when the thermometer of 
Reaumur indicated 30,®,-°. The greatest degree of boat was observed on 
the 17th July 1788, when the thermometer indicated 20 j°. The average 
temperature during the six summer months is i2§^° ; during the six winter 
months 2^°. 'Pin} latest frost uniformly occure between the 1st April 
and 12th May, and th(! earliest between the 8tb September and ISth 
October. During the close season, the thickness of the ice on the 
Neva averages 28 inches. Tim reigning winds are the west; the rarest 
ai’C the south. Oats come to maturity around Vologda, under the 
59th parallel, in seventeen or eighteen weelis; pease in eighteen; 
summer-wheat in fifteen; and flax in twelve. If, says Mr. Pallas, 
the pear and plum trees be grafted, they perish in winter, and biennial 
plants rarely resist the cold. The severity of the tirinter here is not 
r.early equal to that between the same parallels in Siberia, but exceeds 
that of. Norway. •- 

In the temperate district the climate is uniform, milder, and more 
favourable both to animal and veg(‘tahle nature than in the higher 
districts. On the northern edge of this region, the summer is brief: but 
a quick vegetation brings everything to maturity. Winter is still marked by 
the long duration and great intensity of the cold. At Moscow the thermo¬ 
meter sometimes descends to 30° of Reaumur. The greatest heat 
is 27°, but generally much less.®’ The southern half of this district has 
a severe but brief winter; a warm summer ; and a pure and healthy air. 
Poland enjoys an unifuinn temperature, and a pure and salubrious air; and 
the Plica Polonica, though an endemic disease, is less attributable to the 
climate than the manners (jf the people. The severest cold of winter 
never exceeds 26° of Reaumur; and the greatest Bummer heat is never 
above 26 degi'ces. 

** In the nrlnter of 1812-13, during the dianstrous retreat of the French army, the 
thermometer fell on the SOth of November to 16° below zero of Fuhrenheit, that ia 
VI* 3' of Reaumur ; and in December to 24" below the same point, 2-le 8' R. oh th i 
road from Smolensk tc Wilu.'i. in llussiaii Poluud. 
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III the warm district a flourishbg vegetatipn is found ; the climate is 
delightful, and may vie with that of Southern Europe. Spring com. 
xneuces early; the summer is constant and often dry; and the autfunn 
though latg, is always sufficient for gathering in the fruits of the soil.—. 
The winter is short; little snow falls, and frequent thaws occur. The 
longest ^ay at Kief lasts 17 hours 1 minute; and the average tem¬ 
perature is^from^ 10° to 7° of Reaumur. In the ilry steppes the 
siunmer-hea\ is most oppressive to man and beast. There is little rain 
dming this season; and the few streams in the jilains or heaths are 
frequently dried up. The plagues of this district are the dreadful whirR , 
winds, and an occasional flight of locusts, which sometimes devastate 
whole provinces while the rapid changes of temperature, and the bad 
water, oc^asioq colds, fevers, and agues. The most uuheidthy season in 
the Crimea is the autumn. The Crimean disease is a species of scurvy, to 
whiidi, however, the inhabitants of this.peninsula are not alone subject. 

Profluctiom of tli£ Soil.~\ 'i'he diversified soil, climate, and surface of 
Russia, enable it to support a vast variety of vegetable productions. In an 
agricultural vfew, the whole Polar district is of no value whatever ; a few 
firs and junipers, with some mosses smd afew grasses, being the sole produce 
of the soil. The districts watered by the Volga, are tolerably fertile as far 
as the steppes near Astrachan. I'hn most fertile part of European Russia is 
the tract watered by the Dnieper and Don rivers, called the Ukraine, and 
tla; government of Voronesch. In these extensive plains, as well as on the 
lower shores of the Volga, tlic soil is a rich fat black mould, strongly 
impregnated with nitre, and formed from successive layers of vegetable 
remains. In Livonia the soil is excellent. The plains on the Dun are 
ttm rich for being manured. The southern parts of Pinland are well 
cultivated by the peaceful and industrious Pinns. The fact is, that the 
tracts conquered at different periods since the reign of Peter the Great, 
from Turkey, Sweden, Poland, and Persia, in respect of fertility of soil, 
abundance and variety of produce, are worth more than all the rest of the 
Russian empire together. Even the comparatively small peninsula of 
the Crimea is estimated by judicious agriculturists to be alone of more 
value than all the* Russian Asiatic possessions. It is impossible, without 
goiag more into detail than the limits of this work will allow, to dilate 
wipoii this subject. A «hort sketch of the different kinds of agricultural 
produce reared in the chief provincesf is all tliat can hero be attempted. 
Rarlcy is a general produce, apd is employed in Taurida for feeding 
cattle, and used in the manufacture of spirituous liquor. Millet is widely 
diffused, while spelt and pease are little cultivated. Rice succeeds weff 
near Kislar in Circassia. Potatoes are neglected, except in the north. 
Hemp and'flax are abundantly cultivated, pai'ticulmly in the central 
provinces. Madder, woad, and s^on, grow wild in the woods. Hops 
are also cultivated, and are found in a wild state in Taurida. Tobacco 
is cultivated to a considerable extent in the south. The olive has been tried 
in vain near Astrachan, Hut prospers in die southern mountains of the Crimea 
or Taurida. Sugar melons abound neai’ the Don and Volga. Asparagus 
grows even at Petersburg, where it attains the thickness of a child’s arm ; 

** In 1650^a cluud of locusts entered Russia in three different places; from T^fience 
they spread over I'oland and Lithuania in such astonishing' multitudes, that the air 
was darkened, and the earth covered with their numbers. In some places they lay 
dead to the depth of four feet; in others, they covered the surface like a black cloth; 
^hiAreea bent with their weight, and the damage the country sustained exceeded com¬ 
putation. 
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excellent aitichokes are raised at Kief; and onions—of which vegetable 
Lorofsk alone furnishes to the value of 4,000 iiibles annually to Mosccw— 
to the Gist parallel. Kniit is common in the south, but rarejn Ihe north. 
Forests of cherry-trees ai’e found in Vladimir, prunes in Little^Jiussia and 
Cherson, and walnuts in 'raurida, where one tree sometimes bears 50,000 
nuts. Apricots, peaches, chesnuts, almonds, figs, and other ipine fruits 
are only found in Taurida, where are also pistacbia and htizej-nuts. On 
the Uralian heights are cedar-nuts, Tlie most common frdit in Russia 
is the hazel-nut, which grows almost to the edge of the Arctic district. 
A variety lof small berries are also everywhere found. The vine might 
be cultivated in Russia to the 49th pai'allel; but is at present confined to the 
country of the Don Cossacks, Taurida, and some districts upon the Pruth 
in Moldavia. A very strong and pleasant wine, like the Hungilrian wine, 
is produced in Taurida, of which 100,000 okas are annually exported. 
In Moldavia, likewise, a good ^ table-v/inc is made. White mustard, 
capers, Spanisli pepper, anise, and cummin, are found in the soutl;^ The 
saxifreufa crassifolia is used as a substitute for tea, under the name of 
Tschagirian tea; this plant is more frequent, however, in Sibeiia than in 
European Russia. The saline plants in the southern steppes an; little 
employed. Pure soda is produced in Taurida. Oaks ai'e found to the 
60th parallel. There are entire forests of lime-trees in Poland and 
Lithuania; elms, birches, willows, poplars, alders, aspens, maples, pines, 
firs, cedars, cypresses, and junipers, are common. The Siberian cedanis 
rare. The turpentine-tree, the balm-poplar, and the beautiful Byzimtine 
poplar, are found in Cherson. The state of feudal vassalage in which 
the great mass of the Russian peasantry have long been held by the 
nobles, has been the gi'eat bar to agi'icultural industry and improvement. 
But agriculture is now gradually improving ; and the southern provinces 
of this extensive empire may, at no very distant period, become the 
granary of continental Europe. 

MineralsJ^ Russia produces gold, silver, and coppw, of which the 
principal mines are in the Asiatic part of the empire; but imports 
quicksilver, tin, and zinc; the seini-metals are rare. Rock-^ult is 
found chiefly neai' the Ilek, in the vicinity of Orenburg.- Coal is scarcely 
k,pown; but saltpetre, alum, nitre, sal-ammoniac, vitriol, and natron,'•are 
abundant Iron is extensively wrought, and produces about 6,000,000 
pouds, or 240,000^000 pounds annually. Of precious and durable kinds 
of atone, Russia has abundance. The copimon topaz, the semi-opal, and 
the jacinth, are foundas also the beryl and chrysolite near Ikaterinburg. 
Green felspar, and beautiful red and green jasper, are abundant in the 
Alaunian Mountains. Fine white marble presents itself in some parts; 
and granite of every kind, from the finest to the coarsest, exists in the 
primitive ranges. 

SaUJ] Salt also forms a considerable branch of interior commerce. 
Of this there are tiiree kinds, namely, rock-salt, lake-salt, and that obtained 
./rom brine-springs, or manufactured from sea-water. The chief mines of 
rock-salt are in the vicinity of Bek, in the government of Orenburg, in 
the vicinity of Astrachan, and on the Vilui, in the government of Irkutsk, 
in Eastern Siberia. The rock of the Belt is the only one which has yet 
been' wrought, and of late years the quantity has been annually increasing. 
The most prmluctive salt lakes arc the Elton, those in the vicinity ot 
Astrachan, the Indurskian lake, those in the government of Kholyvan, ^nd 
those in Taurida. The bay-salt is either boiled from the brine of salt 
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springs, or from sea-water, 'fhe most productive and numerous salt 
spiiings are ou the Kama, in the vicinity of Solikamskoi, in the government 
of Perlfc; .on the Lovat, near Staiuya Rosa; on the Doiietz,* near 
Backmut and Tor ; on the Volga, near Totna and Balachna; in Taurida, 
and on ^e Isle of Taman; ou the Diina, neai* Ustiug; and on the 
Aiigara, near Irkutsk. * Tlie most protiuctive of these are those of Sol" 
kainskoi, Y'hich yield annually more than 210,000,000 lbs.: two-ninths 
are royal property, and the residue btdongs principally to the family 
of StrogonoiF. The sea-salt manufactured at Archangel amounts to 
7,800,000 lbs. annually. Great, however, as is the quantity of salt Df 
vai^oua kinds annually produced, and which gives employment to a 
great number of boors, and is tlie aourc-e of much inland commerce, yet, 
from the distance of the mines, springs, or lakes, many provinces are 
supplied more couimodiously as well as cheaper, from abroad. 

JiisJiei-iesr\ The inland fisheries^are a source of a considerable 
commerce. These are the fisheries of the Ural, the Volga, and other 
waters* of the Caspian, which furnish the materials for manufacturing 
caviar and isinglass, both articles of exportation. The total annual value 
of the sturgeons caught in the waters of Astrachan, the Kur, and the 
Yemba, is computed at 1,760,40.5 rubles, or £352,000 sterling. Inde¬ 
pendent of sturgeon, however, a great many other kinds of fish are caught, 
which, with the seal-fishery, make the tot^ value of the Caspian fisheries, 
2^500,000 rubles, or £500,000 sterling. 

Animals.'] To attempt a description of tlie various animals which 
roam iu the vast plains and forests of the Russian empire, W'ould require 
volumes. Those in the northern parts, especially sables, ermines, and 
foxes, furnish the furs which constitute a great pail; of Russian exporta¬ 
tion and internal traffic. In some of the southern parts dromedaries are 
found, but their number is few. Sht.'ep abound every where except in 
the more northern pai'ts. ITieir wool, however, is said to be coarse. 
Those, in tlie southern traefs, especially the Circassian breed, have long 
tails and superior fleeces. The small Tauridan has long fine silky wool. 
The Spanish breed has been introduced into Lesser Russia and Poland. 
An excellent breed is prodneed in the islands of Oesel and Dagho, with 
wool equal to the English. The Kirgissian sheep is larger than a nev- 
^horn calf, and has an (Nioimous tail which frequently produces from 20 to 
30 pounds of tallow. In the Crineea it is said that common Tartars 
possess each about 1000 sheep^; while an opulent flock is estimated at 
50,000; those of the whole peninsula amounting, as supposed, to 
7,000,000. The mutton is good, but the wool coarse, though the 
Tauridan lamb-skins funiish a very pretty fur. Goats and swine abound 
in the Emopean paii; of the empire, to the 60th parallel. The chamois 
antelope f aiitilojia rvpicapra J is •found upon the Carpathian heights, and 
the goat of the steppes (avUilopa Saiga) inhabits the vicinity of the Black 
Sea. The breed of horses in many places is excellent, strong, and 
beautiful. Small ponlfes, like those of Scotland, ai’e found at Archangel. 
The Steeds of Litbuimia are noted for strength, and those of Livonia for 
speed. The horses of Poland and the Ukraine are small but hui'dy. 
The Btrengtli and beauty of the Tartarian horses are well-known; and 
they have been much improved by the introduction of the Tm-kisR and 
Arabian breeds. Wild hoi’ses are found in the steppes of the Don, 
Bl^ck cattle are numerous, on account of the vast quantity of pasturage 
^almost every where to be found, and which would be turned to still better 
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account were the people industrious. Many of the most beautiful pasture 
grounds are totally neglected, and the luxuriant grass is suHered to 4'ot. 
Cattle decrease in size as we advance north; those of, Ahchangel, 
however, are of the large Dutch breed. In Russian Lapland rein-deers 
are numerous, and perform the different offices of the horse, the cow, 
and the sheep. In Karntschatka dogs are used instead of this useful 
animal. The terrible urus, or bison, is still found in the,. Caucasian 
Mountains and in the Polish forests.^^; and the argali, 'ur> wild sheep, is 
yet hunted in southei'n Siberia. The ibex, or rock-goat, is frequent on 
the Caucas/an precipices ; and large stags occur in the Baikalian Moun¬ 
tains, with the musk-deer and wild boar. Wolves, bears, and lynxes 
arc common. Several species of hares, little known in other regions, are 
found in Siberia; and the castor, or beaver, is an inhabitant of the 
Jenisea. The walrus, or lai’ge seal, once termed the sea-horse, is common 
on the Arctic shores, while the common seal is found in the Sea of A^of 
and the Black Sea. ^ 

Birds.'] Geese of various species, ducks, tui-keys, hens, and pigeons, 
are found in Russia. Among the tvild birds are vultures, falcons, owls, 
ravens, crows, cuckoos, wood-peckers, ice-birds, b«!e-birds, lapwings, 
divers, ducks, albatrosses, petrels, pelicans, mews, sea-swallows, herons—of 
which one species yiehls the plume worn by the wealthy Kirgisses— 
snipes, water-fowls, bustards, pheasants, partridges, blackcocks, wood¬ 
cocks, the Lagopm coryloruni, wild-pigeons, larks, starlings, and maij.y 
others. Singing birds are upon the whole rare in Russia. 

Fish.] liels, shell-fish, cod, salmon, soles, porches, inackarels, pikes, 
herrings, cai'ps, sterlets, sturgeon, sharks, skates, lampn‘ys, and a variety 
of otiier species, arc found in the seas and rivers of this kingdom. «• 
Insects.] Among the most valuable insects of Russia is the Polish 
cochineal or cherines, the scarlet grains of which are sometimes sold for 
two or three rubles the pound. The silk-worm is reared in 'raurida and 
the Ukraine. There are several kinds of flies, one of whic4 is very destruc¬ 
tive to the rein-deer. Here is also found tins Pityocampasis, or pine- 
caterpillar, (Boslrichus piniperda), '-" tin* Asiatic kakalaks, (Blatta 
orientedis J, and the tarantula'and cantharides. The scoUrpendra morsitans 
i^very dang(>rous in the south of Taurida. Corals are found in different 
places; the Teredo navalis, so destnictive to na^al timber, infests thc^ 
Black Sea. Among the amphibious animals, are turtles, frogs, lizards, 
and vipers, particularly the anguis ventralis. 


CHAP. IV—POPULATION—MANUFACTURES AND COMMERCE 
—MEASURES, WEIGHTS, AND MONEY. 

To state with precision the population of this extensive empire, which 
comprehends so many different nations and tribes, and is continually 
augmenting both by conquest and internal improvement, and of wlych no 
regular census is taken, is impossible. In this case, probable approxima- 

** “ In tractn Saltus Hercynil et innniiii Septemtrionali plagaH$o»te« frequentissiiiu 
sunt, bores feris similes, setosi, eollajiibi.s horridi, iiltra tauros pernicitate vigpntes; 
capti'hssaescerc inanu eequeunt. Sunt et uri, quos imperitum vulgus Vocat AuWos.” 
Solittus c. 2;}. Vide etiam Ctesaris B. G. vi. et Cuvier, Recherehea sur lea oaaemefu 
fosadia, T. iv. p. 108, seq. 

^ The Pityocampasis is never found in thp higher latitudes. It is the Btmbix 
pitjfocampa of Fabriciua, and greatly resembles the processionary caterpillar of the oab 
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tion is the utmost that can be attained. Geprgi’s details are very faulty; 
and Wichmann, himself a Russian, who wrote in 1813, fails to satisfy 
the inqfliir^. The Memoires de VAcadpunie. de Petersburg givp& the 
population of the whole empire, in 180G, as 41,253,483, in which the 
inhabitants of Petersburg and Moscow, the military and their families, and 
the Nomades, amounting altogether to 2,960,000, are included. IleiT- 
rnni m calcylates tlie annual increase of the Russian population, from the 
excess of births *)ver deaths, at 600,000 annually; but In; believes that 
this increase will rather diminish in future. Ilassel’s calculation is founded 
on the census of 1793, and reckoning the annual increase at*15 on each 
lOQO, gives in 1823, a population for the whole of European Russia, of 
45,633,203, and for the whole empire .59,263,700. Tin; population of 
Russia tlrus exceeds that of any other European State. The population 
of France ancf Austna is nearest to it in Europe; but that of China 
greasy exceeds it, and also that of ^he British empire, reckoning its 
colonies. 'I'hc proportion of the Russian population to that of the 1*681 
of Europe is as 44 to 187, or as 1 to 4^ ; and including the population 
of Asiatic Huisia, of the whole inhabitants of the earth ai*e subject to 
the Russian sceptre. The ninth part of the whole population resides in 
towns, of which there are 1,602 in Europe.*!!) Russia, besides 201,000 
burghs and villages.^^ 

Trihes.~\ No kingdom upon earth is inhabited by so many different 
trd>es, unlike in derivation and language, manners and religion, as Russia. 
The limits of the empire contain upwards of one hundred of these nations, 
speaking at least forty dift'erent languages. They may, however, be 
reduced under eight principal heads, viz.;—Slavonians, Finns, Tartars, 
Caucasian tribes, Mongols, Mandshurs, Polar tribes, and colonists and 
settlers. Of these the European population is as follows : 

• Slavoniam.'] I. Slavonians, including—1«^, The PussiariSf properly 
so called, on this side of the Ural. 'I'his is a strong race of men, of 
middle stature atid hardy temperament—a quality which they owe in a 
great degree to their manner of life; but the Russian countenance is 
generally deficient in expri;8sion. They ai*e good-natured, cheei*ful, 
lively, irritable, and prone to indulge to excess in spirituous liquors. 
Tliey have not the nice feelings of honour known in otlier countries*; 
ljut courage, skill, strength, and presence of mind, render them the best 
materials for soldiers in Europe. Aik the Russians cannot with justice 
be described as exhibiting the s^me manners, or a similar mode of life. 
Those of a superior rank imitate the more polished nations of Europe, 
particulai'ly the French and the British. Those of an inferior class will 
no doubt imitate their superiors, but it must be slowly, and in a partial 
manner; thi^ still, therefore, retain as much of their ancient mode of 
life as to distinguish them, with SufiTicient accuracy, from every other 

The following table, though old, is curious, as exhibiting the rapid increase of 
population iii European Russia 


Years. 

Hoads paying 
taxes. 



Total. 

1723 

ma 

i763 

1783 

5,794.,928 

6,788,691 

9,059,a39 

1.3,179,411 

4,741,748 

6,664,600 

7,428,200 

10,802,803 

1,200,000 

1,:400,(KK) 

1,400,000 

1,500,000 

lJ,r36,676 

18,65.3,191 

17,866,139 

2.0,482,214 

17M3-6 

.35,031,2.38 


^16,031,238 
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European nation. As an agriculturist, the Russian cultivates his paternal 
acres on the same system that his ancestors did before him, without ^ny 
wish’to adopt the improvements of modern times. As a merclidkit, he is 
cunning, industrious, and keen. Ho has no original genius ; but a happy 
conception enables him readily to appropriate the foreign art^; and no 
one possesses in a higher degree the faculty of ifnitation. Frederick 11. 
described the Russian character as compounded of distnisU a^d*cuniiing. 
The Russian is indolent, but greedy. Ready and able t» undertake 
every thing, but changeable in the extreme; he conceives himself an 
sidept in ewi-y science as soon as he has mastered its terms. He is very 
religions, but also exceedingly superstitious. No people place ipore 
implicit confidence in charms, omens, amulets, and tlie favour of particular 
saints. At the same time, they are extremely tolerant, and no religious 
persecution has ever occurred in the annals of Russian liistory. They 
are likewise polite, hospitable, aiuj^ generous. The education of the Ijwer 
ranks is much neglected : the higher ranks are chiefly taught by foreigners. 
The peasants, in general, wear breeches or trowsers of very coarse linen, 
with an upper garment, somewhat similar to a coat, foriAed of coarse 
cloth, in summer; and in winter, of a sheep skin, with the tvool turned 
inwards. On the legs, instead of stockings, they wear a piece of coarse 
cloth, or of flannel. Their shoes, or rather sandals, are formed of a 
kind of platted linden-bark, fixed to the legs with pieces of the same 
substance. The head is covered with a round hat, or a very high cjp. 
The complexion of the female peasantry is brunette. Their dress is 
described as having a strong resemblance to that of the women in the 
Highlands of Scotland,—consisting of petticoats, with a jacket very tightly 
formed, and a kerchief on the head. All ranks, however, are rapidly 
adopting the fiishioiis of the other nations of Europe. The female sex 
are not without a lively disposition and considerable cliarms ; but they 
are subject to premature old age from the too frequent use of the hot-bath, 
and in the married state arc in general subjected to almos|, Eastern oppres¬ 
sion. The religion of the Russians is that of the Greek chinch. The 
upper ranks in Russia feed with the greatest luxury. The food* of the 
inferior class is of the mesmest kind. Their bread is «f rye, which, with 
eggs, salt fish, a little bacon, and a great quantity of tnusbrooins, constitute 
the chief part of their food. At all their repasts they use a great quantitv 
of garlic. Their common drink is^f two kinds, one called qieass, a kind 
of fermented liquor prepared from barley, rye, and oatmeal, mixed 
together ; the other is mead made of honey, and sometimes mixetl with 
the juice of the birch. Both these are willingly relinquished for more 
powerful liquors, particularly brandy. Whisky distilled from malt is also 
a favourite liquor with them. 'I'heir language is accounted* a very pure 
dialect of the Slavonian ; it is copion^, expressive, and rich in imagery. 
The Russians are divided into the Great Russians, inhabiting the northern 
and middle provinces of Russia, and the Little Russians, including the 
Cossacks, who, since tlieir submission in 1654, have had a military 
organization. The European Cossack tribes are the Cossacks of TstVtierno- 
morski, or of the Black Sea, amounting to 25,000, and forming six 
regiments: the Cossacks of the Don, estimated at 190,250, and forming 
eighty regiments ; the Cossacks of the Bug, amounting to. 6,383, and 
forming three regiments; and the Cossaclvs of Tschiigiijeu, in the 
Ukraine, reckoned at 7,64G, and forming one regiment. The other 
Cossack tribes belong to Asiatic Russia. 2(rf, The second branch o? tHfe 
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Slavonians is the Poles. They inhabit the whole of Poland, and 
the' governments of Kief, Vitebsk, Mohilof, Minsk, Wilna, Podolia, 
and Volhynm. They are a strong and iine-looking race of men. The 
Polish women unite to regular features, a fine shape and a certain grace¬ 
fulness of manner which is seen even in the lower classes. The Pole 
resembles th^ Russian in^character; but has more patriotism, and manifests 
a more ardenti temperament. The national language and costume still 
indicate; thel-einama of an independent people. The nubility are numerous ; 
a part of them are possessed of princely riches; the poorer nobles cultivate 
their own farms; and some of them ai-e so poor as to be obliged, to descend 
to the mbst menial occupations for subsistence. Tb»i Poh's are chiefly of 
the Catholic church. St/, The lAthuaniau branch of thi; fiiavons is 
found inllie governments of Wilna, (Jrodno, Minsk, Mohilof, Vitebsk, 
Bialystock, and Augustovo. They are the remains of a nation degraded 
by ^^very and oppression, and now entirely debased by idleness and 
drunkej;ines8, though not destitute of nobler dispositions. They still 
preserve their oAvn harmonious and flexible language, and belong chiefly 
to the Greek'*church. \th, The Lettoniam and Couresy in tin! govern¬ 
ments of Courland and Livonia, speak a Lithuanian dialect, and |>rofess 
the Lutheran creed. Their stature is short, but they can emiure gi-eat 
fatigue; and the civil rights reccmtly confci red on the peasantry have 
considerably elevated them in the scale of civilization. 

• Finns.'\ II. There are in European Russia—15#, About 1,260,000 
Finns Proper. They inhabit the governments of Finland, Petersburg, 
Olonetz, and Twer. They have their oavu language, and, with a few 
exceptions, belong to the Lutheran church. They are a smaller race 
than the Russians. The men ai-e ill-shaped, w'ith a gloomy countenance, 
and small gray eyes. 'I’hey are industrious, phlegmatic, and poor; but 
•honest, and hospitable. In tlie cullTivatiou of their ungrateful soil they 
are assisted by the women. 2</, 'I'he Fsthoniamy a second branch of the 
Finns, amount tp 460,000, and are chiefly located in Livonia and Fisihonia. 
I'lniy profess the Lutheran cnjc;d. 'Fheir language is a dialect of the 
Finnish; and their occupation agriculture, "id, The JAvonians ai’e a 
small and scattered tribe of 1,500 heads. Their language is still preservtjd 
at the Salis. 4f/t, The Lapponiam inhabit tlie extreme Scandinavian nor^i, 
•and amount to about '£000 heads, who support themselves by hunting, 
fishing, and pasturing cattle. They ere a dwarfish race, seldom exceeding 
five feet in height; their features are large and flat; their hair yellow, 
and their beard thin. They arc lively, lionest, and good natured, and 
warmly attached to their paternal manners and rude country; but exceed¬ 
ingly superstitious. Their habitations are tents of birch-bark or of skins ; 
their greaffest riches are herds of rein-deer. Tfieir language is a 
Finnish dialect, l^th, 'I’he Greek and I.utheran religions ai'c professed 
by the Syrjdm or Konii, an idle and dissolute tribe, located in the goveni- 
ment of Vologda, which has lost its own dialect, ami now sjieaks the 
comijiun language of* the country. Gth, The 'Ischuvasches on the 
Volga, in the government of Mishegorod, are a small wandering tribe 
speaking a dialect more 'I'artar than Finnish. They profess the oreek 
religion, but some of them have remained attached to Schamaism. 7/A, 
The Mordyves, a tribe of huntsmen and fishers on the Volga, are chiefly 
Schamans. 

^ Tartars Proper,'] III. The Tartars Proper are a fine race of men of 
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Turldsli descent. The genuine Tartar is of middle size ; his limbs are 
meagre but well-shaped ; his head is oval, mouth an<l eyes snial^ bupthe 
latte^i black aad expressive; his complexion is fresh and lively; his haii' 
dark brown, and teem white. I’he whole manners of th||^ tribe are 
open and dignified : they ai'e hospitably and peaceably inclined. Their 
langui^e is national, and divided into several dimects. The^ li^ve many 
schools, and profess the religion of the Koran. The^ 'I\»rtarian tribes 
inhabiting European llussia, are those of Kasan, amounting*to 18,503, 
and those of Taurida and Bessarabia, estimates] at 200,000. The second 
division of 'Tartars is the Nogaiens. They are Mahomme<lans, but possess 
considerable resemblance to the Mongols in Taurida. They amounrt to 
about 8000 souls. 

Calmiichs^ IV. The Calmiicks are the only brandi of 'European 
Mongols, They are scattered throughout Taurida and Cberson, and do 
not exceed .50,000 souls. They fliffer little from their Asiatic brt^tkren, 
leading a noinade lif(>, and professing the religion of the Grand^ l.anin. 
They are rapa(;ioiis in tJieir habits, and little esteemed either by the lius- 
sians or the Cossacks. * 

Polar yV/'Acv*.] V. 'Fhe Polar people of European Russia are the 
Sarnoiedes, on the coast of the Icy Sea, a diminutive race, amounting to 
about 2,200 peraoiis, Avho wander about ov<t the marshy plains of the 
government of Arc.hangel, and s])eak a language Avliich is kindred to i*o 
other Russian dialec^t. They are good natured and honest; but insuflVsr- 
ably phlegmatic, and prone to indulge to excess in spirituous liquors. 
Fishing and hunting are their sole occupation. 

FoTei(jners.~\ Among the fondgners in llussia are about 280,000 
Germans. The Russian islands of the Baltic are chiefly inhabited by 
Swedes. The Danes, French, and English, reside chiefly at Petersburg 
and Archangel. There are about l.^,000 Greeks in the government of’ 
Jkaterinoslav; and 9000 Armenians in Taurida and the southern districts, 
besides Arnauts, Wallachians, Turks, Bulgarians, Moldavians, Raizes—a 
Slavonian tribe, professing the Greek religion—and Gypsies in the south¬ 
western provinces. The Jews in 1820 amounted to 430,000. ' They 
are chiefly concentrated in the kingdom of Poland, -v^here they enjoy 
almost equal rights with the native Christians, and are even employed in 
the tributials. ■ * ^ < 

The Russian empire has not yet reached the point of culture of 
which it is susceptible; yet man alone is ,not chargeable with its present 
inferior state, as nature hsis -every where opposed considerable obstacles 
to improvement. The thinness of the population, and the state of 
servitude in which a great i»art of the peasantry yet exist, and which 
presents no stimulus to industi’y, greatly opposes even the full cultiva¬ 
tion of the better soils. There are also many local difficulties to be sur¬ 
mounted in the exchange of natural products. Thus, in the government 
of Kief, corn is of so little value that little more is thrashed than the 
peasant requires for his own subsistence: the rest is left to rot ^n the 
field. Wherever these obstacles are removed, and the peasant possesses 
free ])roperty, a visible amelioration in the state of industry is seen.— 
Nowhere does man boar a greater mercantile value than in Russia. 
Ihefe a piece of land is never valued according to size, qhality, and 
produce, but according to the number of hands which cultivate it. The 
Russian proprietor does not sell his piece of ground, but its inhabit-^ 
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ants; and the Crown bestows not such an extent of territory, but so 
many peasants on its favourites. A Russian peasant was valued tliirty 
years ag(/at forty rubhjs ; but he will now bring four times.tliat sum,.and 
sometimes even a thousand rubles. 

Mamifatitures.'\ Leather is a principal staple article of Russian manu¬ 
facture. The tanned Ictfther (youst) is the finest in Europe; and so 
jealous afe ^the Russians of keeping their pre-eminence in this article, 
that nothing cert&in has yet been asceruiined respecting their mode of 
tanning. One of the chief distinctions of genuine Russian leather is a 
fragrant smell, which cannot be imitated. I'lu! best tanneries are at 
Serppehof, lielof, and Tula. The nmnufacturcs of isinglass and caviar 
may be said to be cxjdusively Russian. The former is made of the 
bladder of*the sturgeon, and the latter of the roc of the same fish. The 
banks of the Volga and the Ural are the pruicipal seats of these manu- 
factu^ps. Soap is manufactured to sucii an extent, as not only to supply 
the internal demand, but also to aflford Wy large quantities for exporta¬ 
tion : i^s of two sorts, white and black, among the ingredients of whicli 
arc fish-fat, and linseed oil, and what is called Jlutch soap. It is chiefly 
manufactured by Russian burghers, men;hants, and boors. The soaps 
most esteemed ai-e those of Kostrohia, Vologda, Kasan, Araaiiias, Moscow, 
Tzaritein, Murom, &c. Brewing iv carried on to a great extent. The 
beer of Riga is esteemed the best. Besides beer, large tpiantities of 
qu^ss, and mead, birch-wine, cherry-wine, and other vaiieties of vinous 
liquors, are brewed. Beer is also obtained from the juic« of the 
birch, which is very spirituous, and causes a great saving of malt. The 
distillation of brandy is a royal monopoly, and is very extensive and 

prvfitable. The privilege of distilling it is vested exclusively_a few 

j)rovince8 excepted—in those nobles who have landed estates. It is 
computed that 360,000,000 lbs. avoirdupois of grain are consumed 
annually in the distillation of brandy, the produce of which is estimated 
at 60,000,000 of bottles. Tlie manufactures of potash and saltpetre are 
very considerable; the quantity of the latter annually exported from St< 
Petersburg amounting to 800,000 lbs. In dyeing, the Russians have 
attained great perfection in almost all its branches, particulaily in the 
dyeijig of fur and leather, wherein tljey are mnivalled. Smlcloth an^ 
Qordage manufactures a^e upon.a large scale, and furnish one of the most 
important aiticles of exportation, as ^lost maritime nations are hence 
supplied with these necessary articles. Very large manufactories of these 
are maintained by the Crown, at1,he admiralty, St. Petersburg, Archangel, 
and Novogorod. Linen manufactures are very numerous ; but are chiefly 
confined to coarse cloths and stripes, with table cloths. But rich napkins, 
printed linens, and a small quantity of linens of superior quality, are also 
manufactured; and a cambric manufactory was established at Yamburg 
by Catherine II. The finest and best Russian linens come from the 
government of Archangel; they are of equal bi-eadth to that of other 
countries, but not so well bleached. The linens made in odier parts are 
not abhve 14 inches wide. In 1764, the quantity of all kinds of Russian 
linen exported did not exceed 13,000 arscliines, or Russian ells, of 28 
inches each. In 1802, the whole value of the linen exported from the 
different Russian ports in the Baltic, was 3,500,000 rubles, besides \fhat 
was exported from Archangel. The following table of the importation 
of cotton-yarn into Russia during five years, may give an idea of the 
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rapid increase of Russian manufactures of cotton calicoes, &c. The value 
of the importations amounted in 1822 to rubles in paper, 14,641,483 , 

• . 1823 . . . , . 20,353,«98 

1824 37,2*23,625 

1825 33,27^,436 

1826 . . . • . . 33,120,544 
The following was the amount of Russian manufactiuos, jn*1824 :— • 

Woollen cloths, kerseymeres,serge shawls, blankets, and other 

woollen goods,. 59,748,085 

Sillcs, .•. 10,154,791 

Cottons,. 37,033^354 

Linens, . 10,680,504 

- •- 

Total, . . . 117,616,734 

Importation of Foreiqn Manufactures. 

1820. 1824. •* 


Woollens, &c. 
Silks, 

Cottons, 

Linens, 


22,3.50,113 9,196,733 

10,491,039 6,687,327 

22,932,933 „„ 10,408,299 

2,381,028 189,420 


58,155,113 20,481,779 


Chintzes are made in the vicinity of St. Petersburg, at Schlusselburg, 
and at Krasiioi-selo. At the other manufactories, the goods worked 
are chieHy lialf-chintzes, common cotton cloths, coarse, muslins and 
stockings. Silk manufactories are numerous. At these are fabricated 
velvets, talFetiea, atlases, gold and silver tissues, Penmans, brocaxles, 
and other varieties, eHpeci^dly beautiful hangings, similar, but inferior 
to those of Lyons. The silk imported is chiefly Italian, received from 
Plollaud, some Persian, Buckhai-ian, Chinese, and a small quantity from 
the colony on the Achtuba. Gold and silver manufactures are few. 
As much hardware is manufactured at Tula as to supply a great part 
f»f the empire. At the cloth manufactories, the chief manufacture is 
coarse cloths, principally for the army, and a kind still coarser for the 
peasants and poor people. There is but one manufactory of fine 
woollens in the whole empire; namely, at Yamburg. The finer 
woollens are now manufactured in Russia. Hat and felt-making are 
carried on largely in every part of the empire; but the former are of a 
very inferior quality. The Tartars and Bashkirs are most expert in 
manufacturing the latter ; some pieces of it, called voiloksy .are made so 
large as to cover a whole room. Sht^reeii is manufactured at Astrachan, 
principally by Tartars and Armenians; it is made of the best parts of 
the horse and ass hides, impressed with the hard seeds of ceitain plants, 
whicli trodden on, mark the leather. It is exclusively a Russian manu¬ 
facture. Notwithstanding that iron is -i abundant, and iron foundcf ies are 
seen wherever mines exist, yet the Russians are far from having much sltill 
in iron manufactures. The only steel, which is made at Ikaterinbui^, 
at & royal manufactory, is of very inferior quality. At Petrazavodsk, in 
the government of Olonetz, is a large cannon foondery, where iron cannon 
of excellent workmanship are cast. At this place, along with the other 
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iron mines belon^ng to the Crown, in Siberia, all the cannon and warlike 
implements are founded. The Crown has four manufactories of fire-arms, 
and othir warlike weapons, at Tula, Sestralic, PetraxavQdsk, and«On*l. 
The works at any of these places cannot be compared with those of 
private intlividuals in England or Scotland, of a second or even of a 
thinl rank. The nail !nanufactories supply, in a great measure, with 
a clumsjf'(vronght article, the demands of the interior; the shores of the 
Baltic being supplied with this article by foreigners. Wire and wire-work 
are also imported; as are almost all their needles and scythes. There 
are various powder-mills in the empire, especially those for the supply ot 
the .army, at St Petersburg, Moscow, and Kasan. Those at Moscow 
produced annually 216,000 lbs. avoirdupois. A number of porcelain and 
earthenwai’e manufactories exist in difierent parts of the empire. The 
refining of sugar is carried on to a great extent at St Petersburg, Riga, 
and^evel. Clayed sugars, as well as refined sugars of all sorts, are 
not allowed to be imported; and the duties on imported raw sugars are 
very hi^li. The importation of all spirits is likewise prohibited.’'^ 

Commercet The Commerce of Russia has advanced considerably of 
late years; the exports consist almost entirely of raw produce; and in 
1805, the exports and imports together did not exceed 22 millions ster¬ 
ling, whilst in 1819 they reached nearly 67 millions. The Hmsinn 
Commercial Journal of St Petersburg gives a concise view of the 
cipnmerce and navigation of all the sea-ports of the empire, during 
the first half of the year 1827. According to this statement, the 
nmnber of ships that had arrived in all the sea-ports of this empire, from 
the opening of tlie navigation to the 1st of September, was 2,957, of 
ndiich 1882 were in ballast. The numbei of ships that had sailed was 
1971, of which only 26 were in ballast. Foreign goods imported and 
already cleared at the Customhouse, to the value of 83,967,320 rubles. 
Russian goods exported, 107,427,640 rubles. Coin, and gold and silver 
in bars, imported to the value of 6,894,788 rabies ; ditto exported, only 
2,266,334 rubles. Among the principal articles of Russian produce 
exported, were—flax, 10,461,218 pouds; iron, 47,143 ditto*, tallow, 
1,370,991 ditto, potashes, 188,283 ditto; raw and dressed hides, 
101,610 ditto; corn, value 17,661,181 rubles; timber, 1,283,640 ditto. 
^At Riga, the imports ^ the month of May were to the value of 1,674,'/^1 
rubles; the value of Russian produce exported, 14,801,729 rubles. The 
exports from Archangel, in the same mondi, 1,110,321 rubles. The 
commerce of Russia embraces* a much wider field than its manufactures 


** The following was a list of the Russian manufactories in 1803, throughout the 
whole empire; and they are supposed to have at least trebled in number since, 17 of 
the foltowlu^having been established that same year; 

Manufaetoriet, Jfumter.' Manufactoriet. Kvniber. 


Of gold and silver leaf, gold lace, Ropes,.fib 

wire, &c.87 Potash,.84> 

Steel, cast iron, needles, and other Tobacco,.6 

articles of Iron and steel,* .... S6| Sugar-houses.6 

Bi-assgnanufactories, . . ... 37 Powder and Starch,.12 

Clocks and watches. 1 Japanned wares,. 1 

Porcelain, earthenware, $cc. .... 55 V^oollen cloth, and other woollen 

Colours, dye-stuffs, &c. ..... 12 articles,.Ififi 

Glass-house.. Hats,. 

Linen .. 283 Silk..* . 322 

Cotton do.53 Leather,.8-t3 

Printed Cotton do.49 -- 


Coyon cloths,.88 Total, .... 2,364 

^aper,.. 
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Tins is cliiefly to bn ascribod to tlio vast extent of its terrilonal surface, 
tlie iminber of seas and rivers by vvhiedi both the interior and sea-ccwists 
are pervaded ajnd washed, and the vast variety of tribes by,wlflch it is 
inhabited, and nations by Avhich it is surrounded, 'riie Itussian com¬ 
merce may be arranged under the followiiifif heails: namely, ixt, The 
inland trade, with China, through Siberia. 2d} That witli Persia and 
the Cas])ian. 3ff, That with Turkey. 4/A, The trade of the* int(‘rior. 
5tfi, The commerce of Archans^el. Gfh, Tlie commerce of llie IJlack 
Sea, ami tins commerce of the Baltic. The thn*e hist heads comprise the 
whole foreijfn European commiTce of the Russian emjiire. 

Chinese TrndpJ\ 'Hie commerce with (-Jiina cornnienceil about„tln‘ 
latter end of the IGth century, and was chiefly conducted by caravans ; 
but the, traile is now laid open on payment of certain duties. Kiakta, in 
the f^overmnent of Irkutsk, on the Chinese frontier, 4<,2iU) miles from 
Moscow, and about 1,500 from Pekin, is the ]>lace appointed by treaty in 
1727, where the merchants of both empires im'ct annually to transact 
business : and the bulk of this commerce is monopolused by lrkut;«k. 
I’liis place of rendezvous forms in fact two towns, the onr Chinese and 
the otlier Russian. It is the only town in Siberia, excepting the capital, 
with any appearance of civilization. It is garrisonetl by a detachment of 
(k)ssacks, and is fortified with batteries and bastions. The (^hinese 
comluct their trade by a comjmiiy, and seldom fail to outwit their Russian 
neighbours. The Russians exchange fur, oil, tallow, tapestry, psi]>er, 
knives, hatchets, &c., chiefly for Chinese silks, porcelain, tea, aniseed, 
musk, tiger-skins, caskets, and ornamental boxes, drugs, sweetmeats, ifec. 
All the tea used in the Russian empire is obtained direct from China 
througli Siberia. The annual quantity brought to St Petersburg ex¬ 
ceeds 500,000 lbs. 

The Caspian Trader^ The trade of the Caspian is not only carri(>d 
on with Persia, but also with all the independent Tartarian trila's to the 
east and south-east of that sea; with Cashgir and Yarkand, in the Lesser 
Bucharia ; and even with the w(‘stern part of Tibet, and "tbe ferlih' vale 
of (’ashmire. Russian caravans of .5()0 or 600 together, have lately, it 
is asserted, come on horseback to the fair of Ghertokh, jin- Ghertope, and 
by supplying the Tibetians with coral-beads, cut up the trade in that 
article from. Delhi and Benai'es. The chiet marts ^of this commerce ai-e 
Astrachan, Orenburg, Guru'f, 'Ferki, Derbent, Tarku, Baku, and Salliaii. 
Astrai-han is the chief seat of the Persian commerce, there being above 
5000 resident mercbaiits there, many of whom have ships on tlie Cas]>ian, 
and export to PiTsia woolhms, furs, iron, stc’el, lead, linen, and otlu'r 
Russian ])Toducts, ]u-ocuring, in return, silk, from Ghilan and Samarcand; 
cotton from Mazauderan and Ispahan ; as also, ilrugs, tapestry, gold, 
pearls, and diamonds, wdiiidi articles alscn constitute the trade of Orenburg 
and Kazan. Great quantities of raw cotton are brought to Orenburg by 
the Tartars of Klava, or Khaw^arazm, who also bring gold and gems to 
Astrachan. The Tartar havens to which the Russian merchants resort, 
are those of Mangushlak, and the ports in the Bay of Balkan. From an 
idea that the gold and gems brought by the Khivensian merchants to 
Astrachan, were the natural pixiduce of tlie country, the Russians attempted 
a settl'unent in 1 /20, on the east of the Caspian, in order tp pave thi* 
•way for the conquest of Khiva ; but the Tartars susjiecting the design at 
the vi*ry first, rose upon the Russian forces, and cut them off. A great 
trade is cairied on at Orenburg with the Kirgi.‘«iaa I'actars, in cattle and 
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liorsos. Another equally groat annual fair is hehl at Omsk, wliitlier articles 
of thi! same kind, and to an equal amount, are brought by the middle 
KfrgisiwM horde. In return for these, the Russians supply tliesi'Jiordes 
Avitli clotli!?, funiiture, and other manufactured gooils, but are prohibited 
from su]»i>lying them with arms, ammunition, and other wai'like stores 
and iinplmnento, as they are very troublesome ami restless. 

Turkish Trader^ The commerc.e with Turkey is chiefly carried on 
at the EiAop'eau frontiers of both countries. Tcherkasky, on the Don, is 
considered as the priaci])al emporium of this inland commertre, which has, 
Jiowever, much declined of late yeai’s. Tlie chief commerce with 'ItirUey 
is carried on, by way of Taganrog, with Constantinople. The chief 
iin|1oi-ts are, Grecian wines, olive oil, silk, and cotton, &c. Furs are 
annually^ exported by land from Russia to Usunglora ami Silemnia, in 
lloinelia, where are annual fairs, and where they are bought by the 
'Fnihish shopkc,epprs. 'I'he maritime 'I'urkish trade was wholly in the 
baml^. of the Greeks, and is totally ^listinct from the foreign Kuropean 
coinmarce which Hussia en joys by means of these seas. To tliis must be 
addl'd ill!portations of silk and cotton goods, imported jmrtly by land and 
partly across the lllack Sea, into the Russian dominions, to tlm value of 
I)etween rf,000,000 and 3,000,000 dollars annually. 

Siberifiii Comvierce.'] The inland commerce is that conduct'd in Silu'i-ia 
betweem the inhabitants and the various roaming trilx's subject to the 
Russian sct'ptre, and that which is conducted in European Russia. No 
sfrangers are permitted to interfere in this trade, which is contined wholly 
to natives, or Russian subjects. Gniat numbers of Rucharians are settled 
in diiU'ient places of Siberia and Russian Tartai-y, who, being active, and 
industrious, carry on a con’espondence through diftl'rent parts of tlie 
‘lupirc, jis well as with their brethren of the same nation in Persia, Imhs 
pemdent Tartary, and Jlindostan. They, with the Armenians, are the 
most commercial people in all Russia,—perhaps in the, worhl. Tobolski 
is chh'f centre of the Sibi'rian inland comnu'rce, being frequented not only 
by Russians and 'I'artars, but also by Bucharians, llimloos, and Calmui ks. 
The interior commerce of European Russia is far more considerabh*. The 
cities'of Moscow, Tula, Jaroslav, Novogorod, Volotschok, Pleskof, 'IVer, 
Smoleusko, are All noted for their inland <;ommcrce. Makerief had a 



grmt annual fair in July, which was one of the most frequented and niTist 
inqxu’tant in all Russia, beirig every way equal to the most celebrated 
lairs in Europe, such as those of Frahkfort and Leipsic. It was attendeil 
by vi*ry great numbers of meiichants, botli Russians and foreignera, who 
brought goods to the vahu! of several hiindnxl millions of rubles. But 
in the summer of 1810, the buildings appropriated for magazines and shops 
Avere entirely burnt down, and the fair was removed to Nyshni-Novogorod 
in 1821. Nyshni, built on the confluence of the Oka and the Volga, 
presents great advantages as tlie site of a large commercial fair. By 
means of the tivo rivera it maintains an easy communication with the 
richest agricultural and manufacturing provinces of Russia, nie pro- 
<luctions of China are* carried during the month of Septendier over the 
P'aikal Lake, and in spring reach the Volga along with the Siberian 
cjiravans. The jnoductions of Aslrachan, Persia, and Bucharia, ascend 
this river, while those of Petersburg, Germany, England, and ^l^rance 
di'scend it,* so that the productions of the East and V'est meet as in a 


common centre at Nyshni-Novogorod. 

Pnllic C\minierce.~\ The thief articles of cxpoitalion from the Russian 
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ports in the Baltic and Archuigel, are leather, hemp, flax, tallow, iron, 
tar, pitch, linseed, ashes, tiVnber, and grain. The best hemp comes 
fiom JUiga and St Petersburg; that from the other Baltic'ports is 
inferior in quahty, and proportionably dearer. Tlie best flax likewise 
comes from these two ports ; but the quantity exported from St Petersburg 
bears no com{)arison to that from Riga. Tallow^ is regularly cheaper at 
St Petersburg than in the other Baltic ports; and it is also the best place 
for iron. The best linseed is that of Riga and Pernau. Timber is chiefly 
exported from Archangel, Narva, Riga, Pemau, and Wyboi^; oak 
timbm* from Jiiga only. The best tar comes from Archangel. Tlie best 
ashes are those of St Petersburg and Riga. Grain is chiefly exported 
from Revel, Riga, Leibau, and excellent barley from the Island of Oesel. 
The following are the only ports by wliich foreign commodities are 
allowed to enter the Russian empire, namely. Archangel, St Petersburg, 
Riga, Revel, and Leibau, in the White Sea and the Baltic; Odessa and 
Theodosia (KaflPa) in the Black Sea, and Taganrog in the Sea of 'Axof. 
By land, the following places only are allowed for the import£h.,ion of 
foreign European articles and colonial produce, namely, .Kofiio, Brest 
Littoffsky, Radzuvileff, and Dubosar. S^t may be imported any where. 
'Hie chief articles imported are woollens, silks, cottons, cotton twist, 
cotton wool, thread, colonial produce, coals, salt, &c. In 1803, the total 
importations by sea were 34,339,260 rubles; and the exportations 
59,007,544. In 1819, the importation at Petersbm-g alone amounted to 
110,670,350 rubles; at Riga, to 10,532,560; at Odessa, to 5,284,233; 
and at Archangel, 442,20.3 rubles; while the exports from the first 
port amounted to 85,998,642; from Riga, 42,728,375; from Odessa, 
14,016,809 ; and from Archangel, 6,031,088. A very interesting branch 
of the commerce of Archangel is that earned on, by Russian fishermen, 
with the Finns, on the northern coast of Norway, called Kmnark or 
Danish Lapland. About the end of July, when the fisliing season 
begins, numerous vessels resort to Hammerfist, in the island of Qualoe, 
in 70“ north latitude. As soon as the Russians appearj the Finns set 
about catching fish, which they barter with the Russians for meal, who 
salt and prepare the fish in their own manner. The Finns are thus enabled 
to spend their time wholly in catching fisli, for which they receive their 
whole winter’s provision immediately by barter from the Russians, the 
latter giving 36 lbs. of meal for the same quantity of fish. 

The Commerce of the Black Sea.'\ The Russian foreign commerce in 
the Black Sea and the Sea of Azof is now veiy extensive. The city of 
Odessa is entirely modem, situated 30 miles to the east of the mouth of 
the Dniester, and 60 from that of thc.Dnieper; and, so late as 1792, its 
shores were a mere plain. 'Tlie port is secure and convenient, with a 
depth of water sufficient to admit the largest ship of war, and is seldom 
closed by frost, with good anchorage on a fine sandy and gravelly'bottom. 
A large mole was built by the Duke de Richelieu, then its governor, 
extending half a verst into the sea, as also several small ones, and a 
handsome quay more tlian a mile long. In 1816, the population incveased 
to 24,000 within the gates, besides 16,000 in the suburbs and vicinity, 
exclusive of 30,000 Germans colonists in the neighbourhood. By an ukase 
of tlv^ emperor Alexander, in April 1817, Odessa is declared a free port 
to all nations. There is little room to doubt, that the commerce of Odessa, 
if judiciously managed, will in a few yems exceed that of the Baltic, being 
the natural outlet for the surplus produce of the fertile Ukraine 'and 
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southern Russia. A communication by ste^m boats has been established 
between Odessa and Cherson. 

Cormnerfie i>n the Sea of Azof] The foreign European commerce of 
the Sea <jf Azof has also proportionally increased. In 1803, 210 foreign 
vessels loaded at Taganrog: and in 1817, no less than 387 ships of 
various nations sailed Irom its ports, besides 132 vessels employed as 
cosisters! .The imports for 1817 amounted in value to 8,240,894 rubles. 
Value of gtiods exported, 11,979,700 rubles. In addition to the commerce 
of the Baltic, Black Sea, and Sea of Azof, tlie fisheries of all these seas 
afford an extensive and valuable commerce. ». 

American establishments.'^ The Russians are rapi<lly extending them* 
selves along the American coast. In Norfolk Sound, they have a fort 
containiitg upwards of 100 pieces of cannon. Since 1813, they have 
occupied upwards of .500 leagues of coast towards llie Colombia River, 
and^ave established themselves at B(^<loga, within 30 leap^es of Spanish 
Califojnia. They have greatly improveil the intercourse between Peters¬ 
burg and Kamschatka. Every year a numbiT of their fur-sliips sail from 
the N.E. coflst of America, double the C’ape of Good Hope, and emter the 
Gulf of Finland. The Russians have been equally attentive to their cohi- 
nies in Eastern Asia, and it is quite evident that in a short time tliey will 
engross the whole fur-trade with China. 

The first Europeans who traded with Russia were the merchants of 
liie Hanse towns, who, for a consid<*rable period, enjoyed the monopoly 
of this commerce. About the middle of the 16th century, the English 
succeeded to a share of the Russian trade. An English company was 
erected in 1.5.5.5, by Queen Mary, for the purpose of trading to Archangel; 
to which the Tzar Ivan granted many exclusive privileges. These were, 
however, first restrietcid by Feodor, who succeeded Ivan, and then 
abolished by Boris Godenoff^ the successor of Feodor, who proclaimed 
the trade to be free in all parts of his dominions. Hie English weye 
consequently jivalled not only by the Hanseatic merchants, but by the 
Dutch; who, by offering to pay a duty of 1.5 per cent, on exports an<l 
imports, obtained many of those immunities and privileges formerly 
enjoyed by theis rivals. The commerce with Russia afterwards under- 
want many revolutions, sometimes being in a flourishing state, and some¬ 
times almost annihilated; till 1797, when a treaty of commerce and 
navigation was concluded between .the two powers. This tr(‘aty conti¬ 
nued to regulate the commercial intercourse between Britain and Russia, 
till the famous convention among the northern powers, for abolishing the, 
belligerent right of Britain to search the vessels of neutral nations trading 
with any hostile power. In a short time, however, this convimlion was 
dissolved, (the treaty of 1797 was virtually recognized, the right of 
searching explained, and the articles to be accounted contraband of war 
were enumerated. In consequence of the growing power of France, then 
at war with Great Britain, Russia nras again obliged to accede to the 
continental system of’Naptdeon Bonaparte; and by the treaty of I'ilsit, 
in 1807, all commerce between Great Britain and Russia was interilicted. 
In 1812, however, when Alexander threw off the French yoke, the 
commercial intercourse was again restored to its former footing. Tlie 
foreign European commerce of Russia is of vast consequence to that 
empire, as thereby the surplus produce of every kind produced in the 
Ulterior, is disposed of. In Russia and Poland this surplus is far more 
considerable than in the other countries bordering the Baltic. It is this 
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<‘xport wliich forms a principal source of the aunual revenue of the 
Jlossiaii nobility; and any war which involves in its consequences*the 
loss **f (‘OinitK'O'e, especially that of the Baltic and the White.JSpa, deeply 
aft’e<-ts the immediate interest of the Russian nobility, as jt thereby 
de])rivcs them of the profits of landed ])roduce, ^and the labours of their 
vassals. A war attended with such t*ffl‘c,ts is certain of bein<^ unpopular, 
especially if carried on with a power sufficimitly able t(» Iceeji ]»ossession 
.of tin? prineipal communications of the Baltic with tin? Atlffiitic, and to 
blockade the Russian ports. 

. /l/m.vior.%, I’Velirhlx, and A/inje?/.] Tin? En<;lisli inch is universally 
a(b)])ted thronnhont the Russian empire ; ami the English foot eery 
j^(*iK*rally used in l\*lersbnrir. 


i!s 7*Ivayai'i;. 


Taidp of Ltnn 

1 foot--12.7.5 inches Eii-iish. 

I fathom or sajeii—7 Riissimi feel. ^ 

( =.'> fnrloii^s, ]io1es, or yards, Eiii;l!'sh. 

'I’lie Ilossiasi pound is tin* sinne for e,old, silver, and inercluunlise. 


Tafdi' of Weight. 

'I'he smallest weijT;ht is tin* sololnick—6 tjrains. 
.‘1 solotnicks= I lot. 

.‘J2 lots=^l pound. 

U) pounds=l poud. 

I poud—.S6 lbs., 1 oz. 11 drs. avoinliipois. 


'riie pohiscn, an imajiinary ])iece of money, e(|ual in value to iooths of 
a penny British currency, is the unit in Russian currency. The denaska, 
the lowest real coin, is equal to 2 poluscas ; and 2 denaskas «*qua] one 
<*op(‘ck, whose value is t.her<*fore eipuil Suths of a jienny British. Ten 
coj»ecks are equal to 1 ;p'iwna; and 10 ;^-iwnas to I rubK*. 'Iln? nd)le, 
a silver coin, is thus equal to -Is. Gd. British cuiTency. But there is a 
de[»reciation of .20 or .21i per cent, upon the paper ruble—100 rubles 
heiin^ equal to 135 of paper currency. The Tzarvonitcii, the lo\vi?st gold 
coiji, is e([ual in value, to 2^ i*ubl(*s. The imperial, a gold coin, equal in 
value to 5 nibles, and the double imperial are verj rare in Russian cur- ‘ 
rency. The paper cmrency is called by the Russians and Poles poiuaxchkiy 
by the Gi'rmans bank-assignatu, or oidy assignats. The texture of the 
assignat paper is very thin, and they are often torn in tlndr constant 
circulation; but as long as all the pieces are kept together, by pasting 
them on another paper or otherwise, and the number of the assignat and 
its vahie are b‘gible, it must be taken. 

Vompidalian of Time.'] Russia is tlie only European emjnrein which 
time coiitinues to be n'l^koned by the Julian ahiianai'k. In business with 
foreign countries th(>y use botli die Julian and Gregorian dates.*^^ The 

*'* It may be proper to explain to the mder the difference between the old and new 
.s4 yies, or the Julian iiiiil Grej^orian kaleiiiKkra. The former received its name from the 
Itomaii emperor Julius Ca'sar, who tiiuliui; that the months had considerably receded 
from the seasons Ct whi.'h they had been adjusted by N'uina—tlic year of tS'uina being 
ten day : shorter than the solar year—introduced a more correct method of compu¬ 
tation, by adding loj days to the kalendai* year. But as the true solar year consists of 
3(>i ilays, 5 hours, 4t-i', 45^". the addition made was too great, so that in the space of l.‘U 
yeai’H after the Julian eorreetioti, the sun was found to ariiv)- one ilay too soon at t|ht? 
eijuinuctiul points. This error went on increasing, of course, till A. U. l-Wi, when ' 
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Greek ohurcU coniinenci's its clironology witli tin* year of tin* wovkl, ami 
lyytes 7380, instead of 1827 ; Imt tins enlcnlation is confined to cliurcli 
rccordsf 'Gie 'Fartars, like the Mongols, calculate hy pei iods of Twelve 
years. 


rjlA/^. *^-lUELIOI()N—LTTKUATUllK—ARTS ANT) kSCIENCES— 

• ESTABLISHMENTS I'OR EDIU^ATION, 

Jirtiirimi.'] 'FriE establislied religion of llnssia is (’livistianiTy, according 
f,o the ritual of the (Jreek church—a ritual to which they have itdluMvd 
ever sim’e tlie introduction of Chi’istiaiiity hy the Ily/antim* missionaries. 
'Fhey haTP not retained this ritual, however, in its pure state; hut iiave 
niingle<l it with many superstitious ceremonies originating, ])rohahly, in the 
paging r«*ligion of their ancestors. Tlij* Greek church differs considerahly 
jn its'tenets from the Koinish or T^atin chnn'h. ITie Pope's aujireinacy 
is not allowed; and they do not admit of images in th(*ir churi^hes, though 
th(>y have ncvohjcction to pictures. Tlie Christians of tin; Greek church 
make use of auricular confession. They communicate in both kinds. 
The bread, which is leavened, being soaked in the wine, Avhich is mixed 
Avith a little Avater; but they believe that these, after consecration, be«'ome 
the real body ami blood of Christ. The. liturgy is that of St Basil, and 
tl^e creed is that of Athanasius. Not only the V^irgin Mary and otluu- 
saints are AVOi-shipped, but adoration is paid to <-rosses and relics. During 
the )-<'ar th(‘y have four fasts ; Avhen they not only abstain from flesh and 
fish, but Avill not make use of a knife Avhich has cut fl(‘sh, till upwards of 
twenty-four liours after the accident. Exorcisms attend their ba])tism^l • 
ceri'monies; and the chihl is })luiiged in Avater three times. The sacra¬ 
ment is administerefl to <lying persona ; ami extreme unction is Judge<l to 
be indispensably necessary. When a ])erson is buried, liis friends ilejmsit 
in the coffin ahmg Avith him, a pair of sho(*s, a piece of bread, some jnec(*s 
of money, and a certificate* from tin* priest, recommending him to St 
Nich<\!as and St Peter. St Nicholas, indeed, is held in the greatest 
veneration by all (’lasses, being esteemed the tutelar s.iint of the empire. 
But many other saints meet with considerable respect; among whom m«y 
be reckoned St Anthoi;^y of Padua, who, upon some affront received from 
his countrymen, instead of flying overland, in the neari'st Avay’, embarki'd 
on a millstone, passed through the. strait of Gibraltar, coasteil northwards 
along the Atlantic, and entering the Baltic, sailed along the lakes Ladoga 
and Oneyga, till he. arrived at Novogorod. 

The llussians liave many prejudices »*oncerning AA’hat kiiitls of nn*at are,, 
proper to Itt* eaten, and Avhat are iinprojier. Swine’s flesh is reckonc* 
good food ; but they r<*frain fi’om fasting tlm flesh of liorses, elks, (’alves, 
hares, and rabbits. The milk of asses and of mafcs is likeAvise avoideil 

the aesiKons were found to Imve receded te.n days; and Pope Gregory XIIf., with the 
siRsistatici- of several eminent mathematicians, puhlished a new kalentiar, whicli i)y the 
iutercaration of one day in l^ebriiary every fourth vear, has rendei’rd the eonipiitatiini 
of time nearly, though not altogether accurate. The Gregorian, or new style, Avaa 
immediately introduced into all Catholic countries; and the Protestant slates gradii- 
ally adopted it. It was introduced into Great liritaiii by act of Parliament, _175a, 
when the 3d yas ordered to be reckuucd the 14h of September. By tlie same act, the 
beginning of the year was changed from the2.>th of March to the 1st of .ianuary. The 
llussians, notwithstanding their obstinate adherence to the. old style, generally recog¬ 
nise both styles in their letters, writing the corresponding date of the new style under 
Ific old. 
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as unclean. Pigeons are not eaten, because they are the visible repre¬ 
sentations of the Holy Ghost. The superstitious notions of the l^usMiens 
are nol cqpfined to the selection of food; they extend to n)a{tei* appa¬ 
rently still more iiidiflFerent. They affirm that nothing has ji greater 
tendency to protmre salvation to man, than the ringing of hells on certain 
days of solemnity. On these days, all the hells of the empire are in 
motion, from suiirisc till sunset. To assist in the labours of rii^ig is an 
act of the most meritorious piety ; and to every bell is attached a great 
number of ropes, which extend from the stc'eple to huts built ai'ound 
it, ’ for the t^nvenience of such as choose to exercise themselves in this 
kind of worship. But the efficacy of bells is not more mysterpms 
than that of the number furly; a number for which, on all occasions, 
the greatest predihicluin Ls shown. In order to have an opportunity of 
employing it, instead of saying twenty shillings, a Russian would say 
forty sixpences. The furriers dis|K>se of their skins in bundles of *brty 
each. Wh(‘n reading the litany, the priests conclude with reheating 
forty times, at one breath, ‘ God have pity on us and two of their Lents 
consist each of forty days.^® 

It has already been observed, that those oi the Greek persuasion admit 
not the worship of images, but they allow the most fervent adoration to 
ln! a<ldresscd to pictures.** In almost every house, is a small chamber or 
chapel, in which is found the picture of a saint upon a board variously 
decorated, according to the wealth of the proprietor. The picture ^is 
called a and on all occasions attracts a great deal of attention, and 
occasions the jmrforinance of many ceremonies. Th.-se bugs are not 
confined to the low and illiterate ; they are found among the nobles; and 
Ghantreau mentions a member of the directing senate', calb>d Schereuiet«iffi, 
who had a cabinet of bogs, valued at more than 1,000,000 of rubles I 
In several places of Russia are markets, where these representatives of 
the saints are exposed to sale. 'Fheir price is always marked upon them; 
ami it w«iuld be a sin to offer loss than is asked, as weO as to ask more 
than the true value. In making the purchase, indee<l, the words buying 
and selling must be t-autiously avoided. The most fashionabk hogs 
are said to he St Nicholas, St .Tohn the Baptist, St Seiye, and St 
Alexander NefsW. Like the inh'rior deities of ancie: t in\ Jiology, each 
has his peculiar province. St George has the t:eve o: horned «-attle, St 
Anthony supc>rint4uids horses, St .lonas iides among fishes, St Antippe 
has the power of the toothach, and the Virgin has tlic power of almost 
every thing. 

* However whimsical this predilection for the number forty may appear, they are 
not destitute of reasons in support of their notions. They argue that not only Moses, 
but Klias^ and Jcsiis, fasted forty days. That forty days was the space between Jesus’ 
resuiTection and his ascension. That the'life of Moses was divided into three 
remarkable periods of forjy years each. At the end of the first forty he fled from 

second, he led the Israelites from the same country; and at 
the end of the third, he died; and that, lastly, among the Jews, the transgressors of 
the law received forty stripes. « 

*• The miraculous power of images is to this day universally acknowledged in 
Russia. In the year 1812, when llussia was invadeil by the French, Augustin sent 
the miraculous image of the Mother of God of Smolensk to his Imperial Majesty, 
accompanied by his benediction. The Emperor received the image with all due 
solemnity, and returned thanks for the attention and prayers of the Metropolitan. 
Before the celebrated battle of Borodino, Kutusof, surrounded by religious and 
military pomp, took his station in the middle of the Russian army, while the papas 
and archimandrites, habited in their most splendid robes, marched before the com¬ 
mander-in-chief, carrying the symbols of their religion and the elevated image of Smo¬ 
lensk, which received the homage of the whole army. , 
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Notwithstanding the ignorance which is prevalent among the Russians, 
tohgration is one of the maxims of government. This toleration, how¬ 
ever, is ifcc owing to the liberality of the common people; ‘for, i|| religions 
matters, they have no liberality; it is due entirely to the enlightened 
policy of the sovereigns of that countiy. Peter I. laid the foundation of 
tliis religious forbearance. Before his time the religious matters of 
Russia v^re under the direction of a Patriarch, who enjoyed veiy exten¬ 
sive, and, in sonfe cases very dangerous privileges. That sovereign, to 
whom no undertaking was too arduous, curbed the pOAver of tliis religious 
potentate, and gave the nominal management of religious matters to *a 
gCiiqfal meeting or synod, but reserved to himself the real power. 

Easley EestmiL~\ At Easter, a ceremony is performed peculiar to the 
Russian ahurch, which is certainly one of the most imposing spectacles 
ever ‘invented. * A representation of the sacred tomb is exposed to the 
peopl^during the evening; and at night the resurrection is announced in 
all the churclies throughout the empire. Mr James, who witnessed this 
extraorifinary spectacle in 1814', gives the following account of it; “ We 
entered the Kasan church at a late Imur. The nave, the aisles, in short, 
every part was crowded to suft'ocatloii with a host of devotees; tlioiisands 
of lighted tapers—for euidi bore one in his hand—gUtteriul over the whole 
area, spreading an illumination as bright as noon. As the hour of twelve 
approaclu?d, all eyes were earnestly bent on the sanctuary, and a dead 
sllq^ice reigned throughout. At length the door ojiened, when there 
issued forth a long train of banners, crosses. Sic. with archimandrites, 
prutopopes, and priests of all ranks, dressed in their sumptuous robes of 
embroidered silk, and covered with gold and silver, and jewels; they 
mnved slowly th’-ough the crow*!, and went out from the doors of the 
churiJi, as if to search for the body of our Lord. In a few minutes, the 
insignia were again seen on their return, floating above the heads of the 
mob, along the nave; and when the archbishop had regained the altar, 
he pronounced vijjth a loud voice, Christos volse^'ess, ‘ Christ is risen.’ At 
that instant the nynm of praise commenced, and a peal of ordnance from 
the fortress re-echoed the joyful tidings through the city. The mob now 
saluted and con^'T^tidated one another in turn, for the day's of fasting 
were^at an end: tables spread with provisions in a short time made thejf 
lyUiearmce in the clur^h; the forbidden meats were tasted with eager 
appetite; ami a feast of gluttony, thq;t annually proves fatal to some of 
the followers of this rdigion, took tlie place of penance and prayer.” 

Festival of the Seasom.~\ The same traveller describes another religious 
ceremony which he witnessed at St Petersburg. “ In the fervency of that 
iistentatious gratitude that characterises the Russian church, the verdure, 
when it first, appears in spring, annually receives a solemn benediction. 
The places of worship, as well private houses, are filled with the 
consecrated boughs borne by the devotees; and, on the first Sunday after 
Ascension-day, the same priests who poured their blessing on the frosseu 
water in the winter, haihwith similar ceremonies the summer vegetation.” 
A profession takes pla<‘e on this day, as well as on the first of May, 
(which is kept as a fete throughout the North,) to Ikaterinoff. Hither, 
the court, all the gay world, and all who can hire a carriage of any 
description, repair to hail the first burst of the genial season; sometiTnes 
above 2000 carriages make their app^want;e in the procession. 

Blessing of the Waters.'] Mr Coxe was present at the celebration of 
the stngular rite above referred to,—^the blessing of the waters, which used 
i- I 
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to be performed upon the Neva with great pomp and solemnity, tlie 
sovereign attending in person upon the ice, and all the regiment^ of 
guards being drawn out on the occasion. Its pomp, though still splendid, 
is now lAich diminished. Upon the frozen surface of a small canal, 
between the admiralty and the palace, was erected an octagon pavilion of 
wood, painted green, and ornamented with boughs of hr: it was open at 
the sides, and crowned with a dome supported by eight {nllara. On the 
top was the figure of St John with the cross, and four paintings repre¬ 
senting some of the miracles of our Saviour; in the inside, a carved image 
of the Holy Spirit, under the emblem of a dove, was suspended, as is 
usual in the sanctuaries of the Greek churches. Tim floor of this edifice 
was carpeted, excepting a square vacancy in the, middle, in wliich an 
opening was cut in the ice, and a ladder let down into the ws-ter. The, 
pavilion was enclosed by ]>alisadoes, adorned with boughs of fir, and the 
intermediate space was also covered with caiiiets. Trom one j)f the 
windows of the palace, a scaffolding was erected, ornamented with red 
cloth, which reached to the extremity of the canal. At the time appointed, 
the empress appeared at the window of the, palace; and tlie, a"chbishop, who 
was to perfonn the benediction, passed at the head of a numerous proi’cssion 
along the scaffolding into the octagon, round which were drawn up a few 
soldiers of each regiment quartered at 8t Petersburg. After having 
pronounced a few prayers, he d(‘sc,(‘nded the ladder, plunged tJie cross 
into the water, and then sprinkled the colours of each regiment. At,the 
conclusion of this ceremony, the, archbishoyi retired ; and the peoyile 
rushed .in crowds into the octagon, draidc with eagerness the water, 
sprinkled it upon their clothes, and earned some of it away for the 
purpose of purifying their liouses. I was informed,” adds Mr Co,xe, 
“ that some of the populace plungiid into the water, ami that otliers 
dipped their children into it; but, as I was not myself witness to these 
circumstances, I cannot vouch for their truth.” 

Ecclennstics.'] Every ecclesiastic iu Russia is called jor'jna or pope, as 
in the earlier ages of the church. The upper classes of priests are called 
protopopes. All the ecclesiastics wear long beards and long liair, b'dieviiig 
tliat this makes them resemble the great founder of their religion, 'fhe 
ordinary priests or popes wear long garments of black or brown, wjth a 
high square cap. The robes of the higher classes of priests are dis¬ 
tinguished by being richer. Mr Cjoxe remarks—and the remark is still 
applicable—that persons of the sacred profession are seldom seen at the 
tables of the nobility or gentry. During the five years that he passed at 
St Petersburg, tliougli in almost constant intercourse with the latter, he 
never saw at their table an ecclesiastic. “ It must be allowed,” he adds, 
“ that the parish priests are, for the most part., too low and ignorant to 
he qualified for admission into gentteel society, while the dignitaries, 
being a separate order, and restrained by several strict regulations, reside 
chiefly in their palaces, within their monasteries. Tliere are thirty- 
three archbishoprics and bishoprics. Formerly, tlie monasteries possessed 
immense estates, but Catherine II. annexed them to the cro\tn, and 
assigned £1000 or £1200 a year to the bishops and archbishops. The 
parish priests are very poor; a wooden house, a small portion of land, 
and'from £10 to £20 constitute all that they receive. , 

Early Literature.~\ The dawn of Russian literature is found in its 
old popular songs, once much neglected but now beginning to draw atten¬ 
tion on account of their similarity to the romantic ballads of the Spaniard 
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English and Scandinavians.^* In thtf period to which these old ballads 
belong, ^z. from the llth to the 13th century, national poetry had not 
yet renounced the old Slavonian mythology; hence the tales and popular 
traditions jof Russia have peculiarly fantastic charms. Vladiiffir 1. with 
his knights, figure in these traditions like king Charlemaghe and his peers, 
or the English Arthur and his knights of the Round Table. But unfortu¬ 
nately, v^itli the exception of an epic poem narrating the expeditions of 
Ighor agaiiMt the Polofses, the action of which falls in the year 1185, no 
relic of the earlier Russian poetry has reached us. The age of the 
poet himself probably belongs to the !4th century. Kccle^fiastics were 
almost the sole cultivators of Russian literature in the earlier periods. 
Nestor, a monk of Kief, in his annals of Russian History from 862 to 
1110, relates events in the Byzantine manner, but very simply and with 
strict adherence to truth. ^ 'rhis work is the earluist source of our 
geognapliical knowledge of Northern Finland and Slavonia. Bishop 
Sylves’ter, and two anonymous chroniclers, carry down Nestor’s work to 
1203. Schools and colleges, however, were long wanting to second 
the.se infant idlbrts in literature; and it is somewhat singular, that even 
the Greek teachers generally employed in the Russian schools did not 
inspire any love of Grecian letters. The iVIongolian tyranny destroyed 
the germs of civilization in Russia; only in the rich convents wliich 
these invaders spared, some relics of literature were preserved.*® Till 

“ The attachment of the Slavonians to song is noticed by ancient as well ns modern 
writers. Procopius relates that on one occasion when the ISlavoniaii camp had been 
successfully surprised by the Greeks, it was found that these rugged w.niTiors of the 
North iiad been lulled into fatal security by the intense devotion with wliich they had 
listened to the songs of their bards. Leclerc, in his Histoire de liiissie, is greatly 
pSz/led to account for the attachment of the jieasantryto songs in cuiijiinctiori with 
their servile disposition, and slavish habits of thought; “ line gaiete boiifionne,” says 
he, “ qui contraste avec la servitude et qii’ on iie troiive point chez les peiiples du 
iiord.” Most of the Russian songs begin with allegories, more or less related to the 
main subject. The richness of the litissiaii langungi* in diminutives and terms of 
endearment, such^s—‘ My soul,' ‘ My little heart,’ ‘ My joy,’ even ‘ My little father,’ 

* My little mother,’ confers a pleasant feature on (heir songs and ourivevsatioii. These 
-names are even bestowed on inanimate objects. Thus, Mosemv, is often called MiUher 
MnHcoit; the Volga, Mother Vutga. Nor is tlie language by any means destitute of 
terms of vitiiperatiop and contempt. In their songs they call tlieinselve.s * the People 
of Goil,’ ‘ the chosen,’ and their Tzars, especially Ivan Basilovitch, ‘ the severe,’ ‘ the 
dreifdfni.’ The cuckoo and the nightingale are their birds of complaint. The b]pck 
raven is ominous of evi^ The Daiiiilie is a fatal river. It is singular that in the 
Riissiati songs, unlike those of their neighbours the Servians and the Slawaches, and 
of almost every other rude nation, thci‘e*is no mention intule of the ghosts of the 
departed, or of spiritual appearance| of any kind. Occasionally, indeed, the name of 
a pagan god is invoked, or a raven or other animal utters prophecies, hut this is the only 
approach to the supernatural in their national songs ; yet the. Russiinis, like all other 
Slavonian tribes, are highly superstitious, and in their popular tales we find abundance 
of enchanters and ghosts. It is difficult to arcoiiiit for this p:tradax, unless we sup¬ 
pose the lluigiiaiis to have derived their superstitious notions from the traditions of other 
nations, which had not time to become,naturalized in the popular poetry. Perhaps, 
too,^ the imagination of the Russians is less creative. jVIeiancholy is the dominant 
fading in their songs; and it is astonishing how powerful its expression is in their 
rudest^^ songs. A Russian author, Gramiitin, is of iipiniori that this presiding tone 
was given to Russian poetry during the long oppression of the Tartars, niid there Is 
no doubt that the Ilussian*s were at that time under lamentable bondage. The Russian 
populdl* songs of the present day are not very old. About sixty years ago a collection 
of national ballads was formed, none of which, however, emild be traced to an 
earlier age than the first Tzar of the bouse of llomariof; several of tliese seem echoes 
of older song. 

Among these works containing the only historical notices of the times, #re the 
annals, written in the old ehiireh language, by Simon the Saint, who died in 122(1; 
a book by the metropolitan Cyprian, who died in 1406; and the Sophia Chronicle, or 
'Pi^* 'll* f*^om 862 to 1534-, of which there is a new edition by Strojef in 1820-22. 

1 hese books and the Romantic histories of Ale.vaiidcr the Greut, too Roman emperori.. 
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the days of Peter the Great, IlusBia had remained almost completely 
insulated from the civilization of Western Europe. The art of printing 
exerciaed comparatively little influence in this country, being k^t under 
the exclusive management of the church. It is about the 16th century 
that the first daflrniiigs of dramatic art appear in Eussia, in the represen¬ 
tation of Religious Mysteries by the students of Kief, who went about 
the towns for that purpose during the holidays.’’* An improve'ment on 
these rude oftbrts of the Thespian muse, were the dlavouic-Kussian 
dramas of the monk Simon of Polotsk, which, in the time of Feodor 
m. were performed first in the convent, and subsecjuently at court. The 
first foniign comedy which was translated into Russian, was Moliere’s 
Medecin joalgrd luiy which was performed by the Tzaritza Sophia 
Alexiofna and the ladies of her court. I'he Poles were early ‘regarded 
as models even in poetry. In 1680, monk Simon translated the Psalms 
of David. As we have already said, the written language of literature 
early <lilFered from the spoken dialect. Some notices in Procopius, and 
a few disfigured names which occur in Byzantine history, appear to 
indicate an ancient language common to all Slavonian Icibes. Tliis 
language; itself no longer exists; but recent philologists have attempted 
to trace the features of the old in the modern dialect. The existing 
Russian dialect dift’ers little from that spoken about the time of tlie 
foundation of Novogorod, as is proved by ancient monuments and com¬ 
mercial trealijis of the 10th and 1 Ith century. The introduction M 
Christianity by foreign monks added a number of foreign words to the 
vcriiac,ular language. The Mongols and Tartars likewise introduced 
many barbarisms, and another importation of foreign wortls took place 
under Peter the Great. In this manner the ancient learned and church 
language, as used in the translation of the Bible by Cyril in the 9th 
century, or the, Slavonian sis it is called in Russia, came to differ 
widely from the spoken dialect of Russia, wliich is intermixed with 
Mongolian, Tartarian, Polish, German, and French words and idioms. 
The introduction <if a current system of writing, by which the heavy 
characiters, introduced ,by Cyril, and borrowed partly from Asiatic 
alphabets, were dispetu?ed with, greatly contributed to the progress of 
letti'rs. At th« end of the 17th century, Elias Kopoievitch introduced 
various improvements on the Russian characters: and their form has 
within the last ten years been rendered still more elegant. 

Modern Literature,~\ Peter I. in giving the first social impulse to 
Russia, also prompted the first advances towards scientific civilization. 
The work commenced by him was carried on by his daughter Elizabeth 
and her minister Osterraann, and particularly by Catherine II. There 
are now few branches of human knowledge to which Russian scholars 
have not approached; but it is yet m those arts and sciences which 
precede the prime time of a nation, that Russian authors and artists are 
distinguished. Severe sciences belong not to the present age of Russian 
literature. Greece had a Homer before Plato; Rome,«. Plautus and Terence 
before Seneca. A lively fancy and an energetic language, have produced 
several distinguished poets in this country. The names of Lomonossof 

and Antony and Cleopatra, were the only literature of the early ages. But as their 
authors'disdained to write in the corrupted common language, and used only the 
ancient Slavonian, even these few books were of difficult access to the people. 

* It will atFord some insight into the state of the public taste at this period to men¬ 
tion, that the scenes where Ataphernes cuts off the bead of the king, the executior of 
Hainan, and that of the Three Children in the fiery furnace, were the favourites. 
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and Samarokof shed a lustre on the annals of Elizabeth and Catherine. 

Scheraskof, Dmitriev, Bogdauofiteh, and Devschavin, the 
ryphaeus of Russian poetry, are esteemeil throughout Europe; 
Elgin has caught the spirit of the great Hritish dramatist; and the peasant 
Feodor §lapusking is ^the Burns of Russia. Volkof, Voronichiii, and 
Sacharef excel in architecture; Koslofosky, Martos, and Pimemos rise 
far abote, mediocrity in sculpture; while painting has skilful professors 
in Kalbitsehef, Ivanof, Tschervchin, and vilexandrof. Only in music and 
composition, in spite of their love for the art, the Russians fall beneath 
their models. Their national instruments are noisy in the extreme; and 
th^ Russian honi-music, an invention of the year 1757, is still, and we 
hope will ever remain their exclusive property. In the. execution of this 
unique national music, a great number of horns ar<* employed; some 
long and straight, others more or less short, and a little curved, but all 
of the same tone. For a complete horn-band, twenty musicians at 
least are required; but forty wouhl not be sufficient, as there are 
nine-ty-one sounds in all, if some of the j)erformerH, having little to 
do, W’ere n<4 able conveniently to attend to more than one luirn at a 
time. Some of these instruments ilescend lower than the common 
horns; anil the sounds arc thus rendered more tremulous, and more 
forcibly affect distimt auditors. This music, barbarous as it certainly 
is in conception, has been brought to such perfection, that the ((uartettos 
ayd quinte.ttos of Haydn, Mozart, and Pleyel, may be performed with it, 
with admirable precision and celerity, 'i'he strong, though pleasing rest 
on the slow and dying notes, produces a very fine effect in the pathetic 
passages. Their popular airs are generally plaintive, and in a minor key; 
their dancing and drinking songs are brisk and lively. Their music is chiefly 
vocal, and is seldom accompanied by any instrument. The national instru¬ 
ments are the a species of har|>; the Imlalnilcn, a species of guitar, 

with only two chords; several kinds of flutes; and a species of bagpipe, 
called which is a favourite instrament among the Finnish tribes. 

Their vocal church-music, notwithstanding the encomium of Paesiello, is 
ill adapted to devotional ptuposes. They have a number of respectable 
historians. Thi^ works of Tatischtschel^ Schtscherbatof, Tschulkof, 
Elqlkof, Norvokof, and Karamsin, are worthy of translation into evary 
^ language, on account <jf their historical fidelity. Fleschtschef, Sablofsky, 
and Tschubataref, are eminent in geogi'aphy and statistics. The travels of 
Sarytschefs, Rytschkofs, Oserezkofskij, Maximovitch, Isinailof, and 
Suvarokof, are highly interesting works. Mathematical science is fondly 
cultivated in Russia. In chemistry Mussin Puschkin, in natural philosophy 
Strachof, in natural history Lepechin, and in mineralogy Severgin, are 
eminent. Pravikof and Maximovitch have distinguished themselves 
in legislation. I'he other fields of human science still lie waste in 
Russia. In the speculative sciences the Russians are mere empiricists, 
riieir genius has not yet risen to generalization in science, and foreign 
philosophers are still fallowed in the most slavish manner in the academies. 
In 1749, Russia possessed only a single original philosophical work, viz. 
Solotznitzki’s Rights of Nature. A bombastic species of rhetoric usually 
distinguishes the pulpit eloquence of this country. Russia does not 
possess an priginal novel worthy of translation. The array of Russian 
authors and books is not yet very formidable. In 1787, Backmeister 
reckoned only about 4000 volumes in this language,—scarcely as many 
ftppears in one year in the Leipsic catalogue. In the largest Russian 


Karamsin, 
present *€110 
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library—^ihat of the academy of St Petersburg—Bjeliagef, could, m 
1800, find only 2,964 printed national works, among which yMre 405 
noveK. But hr 1819, there are said to have been 8000 native works. 
Translations, novels, belles lettres, aiul dramatic literature, form the staple 
of Russian literature. Newspapers are established not only in the capitals 
but also in some provincial towns. There is a literary gazette published 
at Moscow in tlie Russian, and another at Wilna in the ^Polish language. 
In 1805, the whole empire had only nineteen periodicals, and three news- 
papem. llie number of Russian authors of any note is about 400, of 
whom about 840 are living authors. The eighth part of those are 
clergymen, the greater part noblemen.’® Moscow is the chief seal of 
Russian literature, lu no part of the Russian empire is the native 
language spoken so purely as in this city and at Novogorod. Pfetersburg 
is the emporium of the plastic arts, which flourish there under the imme¬ 
diate prote<;tion of the most magnifleent court in Europe and the ac*iemy 
of arts. The Russian academy of sciences has numbered Euler,, Pallas, 
Prank, Gmelin, Georgi, Storch, Strutter, Fuss, Kraft, Lovitz, and 
many other liiglily respected names, among its memhers. 

Prmting-Offic.es.'\ In 1674, the two first printing-ofiices were 
established in Kief and Moscow. One century afterwards, there were 
16 presses throughout the empire, exclusive of Livonia; and in 1803, 
49—of which 14 were- established at Petersburg. Some i)f the higher 
tribunals and universities have also their own printiiig-oflices. Yet the, 
whole vast empire has not sis many presses sis the- single town of I.eipsic; 
even in some large governments, such sis Perm and Finland, there is not a 
single bookseller’s sliop. The importation of foreign hooks is only allowed 
under great restriction; and the censorship of tlie press, though not quite 
so 8i*v4Te as formerly, continues an oppressive fetter on the advancement 
of Russian literature. 

HfitablishmmU for Education.~\ Till very recently, populai* education 
in Russia wsis wholly in the hands of tlie ignorant clesgy. The only 
existing universities, viz. tliose of Kief and Moscow, were not sufKcieut 
to supply the wants of the ago, and were m truth rather ecrlesifistical 
seminaries, than places of secular instruction. The youths destined for 
other professidns tliaii that of the ministry were necessitated to seek their 
learning* at foreign universities, and the childre-c of the nobles were. 
educated by foreign tutors, while n'j attention whatever was paid to the 
education of the lower classes. The commission for schools, established 
by Catherine, was intended to remedy these evils, which had then become 
very glaring; but the political circumstances of the times opposed the 
execution of her plans, and they were not carried into effect till Alex¬ 
ander mounted the throne. A new era in the history of Rnssian civili¬ 
zation commenced ivith the accession of that monarch. Since 1802, the 
instruction of the people has always formed an important branch of the 
administration. An effective ministry lias been established for popular 
instruction. Umler its direction, new universities “and schools have been 
erected throughout tlie empire, all of which have been liberally cnefowed. 
Certainly no State in the world has ever appropriated such a proportion 
of its revenues for public instnictioii. In 1804, the crown paitl for the 

" The number of living authors is very considerable when we consider the small 
encouragement which Is held out to literary labours in Russia. Dr I.yall informs us 
that the sale of 200 or 300 copies of a book in Russia is a thing almost withont example. 
Karamsin's IJintori/ is by far the most popilar work ever printed in Russia; and^yet, 
the total number of purchasers for the tirst edition was 406! 
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Ruppwt of 994 organized establishments for instruction, not less tlian 
2,1153,^^1 rubles. 

The uiissian educationary establisliments may be dwided iutb tliree 
classes, yiz. General, Particular, and Theological. 

General Establishments.'] 'J'lie g(*iieral establisliinents, with the 
exception of the parochial schools, are all supported at the expense of the 
State ; ai^l a*'e ^ilaced under the inspection of six directories, of which the 
superior management is committed to the curator of each univemty, and 
to one imperial commissioner. In 1804, there wore 494 universities, gym¬ 
nasia and district-schools, with 1,425 teachers, and 33,484 pii])i1s. Sifice 
that period this number has not greatly increased. In 1813, there were 
503 establishments for instraction, with 1,605 teachers. There are seven 
universities in Russia, viz.:— 

l.v^. That of Moscow, with five faculties. In 1804, there were 25 
profwsors in this university, but only,63 students, a fact sutficieiilly indi- 
cative^of the little attention given by the people to the means of instruc¬ 
tion. Ihis district, at that period, embraced 110 schools. 2r/, The 
university o§ Petei-sburg has been only fully organized since 1819. 'ro 
this district belong 71 schools. 3.'f, VVilna, embraces 132 schools. 4//i, 
l)oq»at, 82 schools; 6//i, Charkof, 47; Gth, Kasan, 52; 7f/i, Abo, fouinled 
in 1812, superintends all the schools «)f Finland. For the support of each 
of these universities, 130,000 rubles is set apart. 

# There are fifty-one gymnasia in Russia, tlu* capital of each government 
possessing one of these seminaries, at which the young people arc prepared 
for the university. 

The district schools are jilaced under the special inspection of a dhec- 
tor, and limit their instruction to that knowledge which is absolutely 
necessary for every well educated citizen. 

It is intended that every parish, or at least two of them together, shall 
possess and support a parochial school. In the villages of the crown, the 
minister for oc^cation, and on the estates of the nobles, the proprietor, 
but always under the control of the directors of the district, has the man¬ 
agement of those schools, in which the children are taught the necessary 
brancln>s of cdueation, and prepared for the distri«‘t schools. 

JParticulnr Establishments,] The inspection of the particular estab- 
, lishments is, with a^few exceptions, intnistcd to the director of the 
university. Under this head is the Deniidof school of higher sciences 
at Jaroslav, and the Lyceun^ at Zarskoje-selo. 2d, The pedi]^(ogical 
institute for the eiiucation of popular teachers, of which there is one at 
Petersburg, one at Kisljar, and several in the universities. Srf, 'J’he 
medical institutions, embracing the Mcdico-chirurgical Academy at 
Moscow, 4he institution of midwifery, and the veterinary schools at 
Petersburg, Moscow, an<l Lubdy. \th, The Midwifery and Clinical 
Institutes at Bialystok. bth. Technical schools, embracing the schools 
of mining at Petersburg and Ikaterinburg; the schools of forests at 
Zarskoje-selo and in flie forest of Kaluga, and the school of agriculture 
at Ukoronofo. Qth, Institutions for the educ'ation of the nobility at 
Grodno, Revel, Ostrog, Twer, Moscow; and for the imperial pages in 
Petersburg. Ith, Military schools, marine schools, commercial schools, and 
schools of. industry, at Petersburg. 8<A, Establishments for femafe edu¬ 
cation belonging to the benevolent establishments of the empress-mother, 
and standing under her particular infection, of which there are two at 
• Petereburg and two at Moscow.* 9iA, The Gymnasium for higher 
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ficienceH, at Neskiii. lOth, T|ift Ilenski Institution for the deaf and duml> 
at Romanova. 11#A, nie 'llieatrical School at St PetftrBburg.^. \2tti, 
Tlie boarding schools in Petersburg and Moscow are chiefly,.under the 
mantigement of foreigners. 

ITieologuinl jHstitutions.~\ The Grecian cler|»y receive their first 
education in the Theological Academies at Kief, Moscow', Kasan, and 
Petersburg, and at 36 oparchical seminaries, and 115 inferior’ 'schools, 
which cost govfsrnment annually nearly 4 00,000 rubles. The ^Armenian 
clergy study in the convent of Nachitschevan. The Protestants receive 
their first instruction in the general schools, an<l finish it at the university 
of Dorpat. The Catholics study in the colleges of Minsk, Polosk, and 
other places, which are no longer under the management of the Jesuits, 
and in the General Seminary at Wilna and the ancient univrrsity of 
Olyka. The Mahommedans are iiistructe,d in particular schools by tlunr 
own metschetes. The principal Tartar schools ai’e at Kasan and Tobtdsk. 
The Jews have, besides their ordinary schools, a celebrate«J national 
institution at Brzesc. For the Mongols and Calmucks, there are Lamaitic 
schools; and at Kasan there is a school f«)r foreign tribes. Mowever, it 
may easily be conjectured that within the limits of this empire many 
tribes arc wholly destitute of the means of instruction. 

Literary S<)cielies.~\ 'I'lie principal literary societies of this empire 
are:—The Imperial Academy of Sciences at St P<‘tersburg; the Imperial 
Academy, and another society for the iinprovenieiit of the, Russiau 
language; the Socu'ty of Russian History and Antiquities at Moscow; 
the Meclico-Physical Society, and the Society for Agric,ulturo and 
Mechanics, in the same place; the Economical Soci«*ty «)f Petersburg; 
the Petersburg Society of Literature and 'Faste; the IJterary and Econo^ 
inical Society of Riga; the Medico-chirurgical Society at Petersbiu-g; 
a Society for Russian language and literature at Shitomir; the Agricul¬ 
tural Society at Ab<i; the Imperial Mineralogical Society at Petersburg; 
and the Academy of Arts in that c,ity. 


CHA1<: VI.—CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMEN'I. 

Tlie Autocrat.'} Russia is an absolute hercdilm-y monarchy, governed 
by an emperor, whose title is, ‘ lilmperor and Autocrat of all the Russias.’ 
No form of government in Europe apj)roaclies nearer to Asiatic despotism 
than that of Russia; whose chief ruler is limited by a few arbitrary 
customs, revered only for their antiquity; whose person is sacred ; and 
who divides the chu‘f legislative and executive power with no other person 
or body in the empire. lie alone is the chief of the legal and ecclesiastical 
establishments; he is accountable to none ; he possesses the right of 
declaring war or making peace, levying taxes, raising recruits, granting 
privileges, titles, and dignities, constituting or abolishing monopolies, 
directing the regalia, and managing the whole estates of the crown. The 
succession descends from father to son in.the male and female line, 
according to primogeniture. Birth alone raises the monarch to the throne 
of lluEjia; he requires not to come under any promise or take any oath, 
although the coronation and anointing at Moscow ai‘e regarded as sacred 
customs. The oath of allegiance by the provinces, though not looked 
upon as necessary, is always exacted A fundamental law of the einphe 
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ili'i lares that the mler of Russia must ho of .the Greek church, ami even 
iiis wife }0 hound to emhrace the same religion at least at her marriage. 
Hitherto, the children of a bomlswonian might havi* succeedi'd to the 
throne; f#it Alexander’s law of the 20th Manh, 1820, declares that 
none but the children of princess shall he eligible to the succession. The 
imperial residence is at Peterebiirg, and occasionally at Mosimw. The 
arms of tli« empire is a double black eagle with two heads and three 
crowns. * 

The By a regulation of Catherine 11., in the nobles 

are divideil into six classes, which, liowever, form but one shigle corps’; 
theso arc, the real nobles, who can trace their nobility back a century; 
the military nobility; the eight-class nobility, or those belonging to the 
first eiglif degrees of runic; foreignei*H, or those descended from nobh* 
foi'cign families; familii's honoured with titles, such as prince, count, 
baron ;«aml the ancient noble races, wl^()se nobility is undoubted, though 
its origi^i is covered with obscurity. Tlie nobility of the empire is very 
numerous and daily increasing by descent, si'rvice, foreign difilomas, &c. 

The nobles fif the empire, whatever may be their raidc or class, possess 
the sole right of purchasing land, excejit in some places beyond the 
frontiers of Russia Proper. Peter I, confirmed, and even the enlightened 
Catherine II. augmented privileges which were already by far too gi'cat. 
She commanded the colonels of regiments, in their promotions, to give, 
a tiecided preference to those of noble rank. She ordained that the 
children of nobles should, in preference to all others, be admitted into the 
academies appointed for military education; and that, to this class, should 
belong the exclusive ])rivilege of erections for the distillation and sale of 
brandies from grain. All nobles, from the prince to the baron, are upon 
an equal footing, and enjoy equal jirivileges. Their lands are exempt 
from taxation, and their jiersons from military ballots and cor[)oral 
punishments. Their slaves—which are, ])rob.'ibly, the most valuable 
portion of their |v>sscssions—ai'i*, liowoviT, liable to the capitation tax, and 
to military service. Russian titles are not less numerous than among 
the noldes of other countries; but, as has been already mentioned, these 
titles confer on such as possess them no influence independent of military 
rank.* The nobles, however, evidently possess many advantages with 
regard to the attainments of that rank. Rvery imlividual, indeed, must 
proceed through every gradation, begianing with the station of a private; 
but the partiality on all occasions evinced towards the nobles, hurries 
them on to the highest offices before they be qualified for service; and 
noble corporals and sergeants may be frequently seen in the arms of their 
nurses! 

Freemen.'y The order of merchants and other freemen, has been but 
lately known in Russia. Before the time of Peter I. the Russians might, 
with propriety, be divided into nobles, clergy, and peasants, or, more 
properly, slaves. Peter’s sagacity soon perceived how much the hapjiiness 
and stability of a Stath depend upon that middle class, consisting of 
merchants and tradesmen, who enjoy a rational freedom, and rely for 
advancement only on their owri exertions and ingenuity. It would have 
been a dangerous step all at once to emancipate the slaves whicJi w^ere 
found in evpiy part of his dominions: lie therefore made such rcgulatioiLs 
as tended gradually to create a class of freemen. Peter, however, stopt 
short ^in this measure , the privileges o^reedoni wi're confined to certain 
cifies; but Catherine II. gave a latitudWo the regulations for the creation 

1. K 
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of freemen which raphlly au^ented their numlior. Tlie freemen in the 
Russian empire are divided into merchants, burgesses, and ^ther <free- 
men.“ The merchants are subdivided into such as have a capital of about 
60,000 Hvres; such as have a capital of about .50,000 livres,; and such 
as have a capital amounting to any sum between .50,000 and .‘1000 livres. 
Burgesses are the inhabitants of free towns, who possess a capital not 
amounting to .SOOO livres. The other freemen are slaves -avIi/) have been 
freed by their masters; such as have obtained liberty from -the army or 
navy; members of the Academy of Arts, and other similar institutioqs; 
the children of freemen; and the ur|)hans of tin; Foundling Hospital. 

Pe(tsants.~\ The fourth order of men in Russia consists of the peasants, 
who are literally the slaves of their proprietors, being bought and sold 
with the soil which they <mltivate, and on no account pcnnitttfd to leave 
the spot on which they were born unless it be to recruit the army or navy. 
The enlightened policy of soim! late sovereigns lias already altered their 
condition much for the better, 'f’heir admission into the rank of freemen 
has been facilitated; andconsequently they give daily accessions o/strength 
to that order, which, sooner 4)r later, will become the preprnderating class 
in society. All the peasants on the crown-lauds had their freedom be¬ 
stowed on them by Alexander 1.; an example which has been aln.*ady 
followed by several of the nobility. Peasants may become free by the 
grant of their masters, or by ])nrchasc; but some proprietors are careful to 
keep them in suidi a state of ]M)verty, that the latter mode of obtaining 
freedom can seldom be exercised. The most common mode by which a 
peasant obtains his freedom, is by entering into the army or navy; for the 
momen^iii which he is enrolled, he is released from his proprietor, and 
after his discharge he retains his freedom. . 

Adminliitralion.~\ 'J’he administration of this vast empire is uniform 
and entire, all the wheels working together as parts of one vast machine. 
The superior direction of the whole is concentrated in the person of the 
Emperor himself, who consults at his pleasure- his Py\y Council and 
Ministers. The Senate forms a medium between the ruler and the ruled 
in the administration'of justice, and the Synod in matters spiritual. By 
these organs the Em])eror intimates his will to the provinces. What the 
pionarch is to the State, each governor is t(» his province; and the tribunals 
of the'latter supply the place of the Senate aw/l Synod to the former. 
Tlie whole of Russia is divided, ^ith the exception of the lands under 
its protection, and the colonies, into 51 governments and 3 provinces, of 
which 37 have mi uniform constitution. Each of these provinces has a 
military and civil governor; sometimes both offices are united in one 
person, and sometimes two or more provinces are united under one 
military governor. The governments are subdivided into -'.•ircles or dis¬ 
tricts. To the civil govermnent of"cach province belongs, besides the 
governor, a council of govennnent, a tribunal of criminal justice, a civil 
tribunal, a court of equity, a chamber of finance, and a chamber of general 
internal econoirjy. 'I'he Cossacks, the Calmilcks, Bachkirs, Mongols, 
ami some othei-s, retain a shade of their ancient constitution. With the 
internal government of the Kirghissians and Circassian tribes, the govern¬ 
ment only interferes so far as to confirm the nomination of the Khans, 
and to receive an annual tribute, 'fhe high tribunal of .the empire is 
the Council of State, of which the Emperor is chief president. It consists 
of 35 members, including the ministers; and is divided into the four 
departments of legislation, mili4ly affairs, civil and church affairs, end 
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ititeiior political economy and finance. The Ministry consists of the 
departments of home an<l foreign affaire, war, marine, public instruction, 
finances, justice, police, engineering, architecture, and rqjigion. It has 
been usual *to describe the Russian Senate as a representative body; 


but for lift other reason certainly than that it bears the name of Senate. 
Tlie members of that Cody are named by the Sovereign, paid by him, 
and rem<*val)U\ at his pleasure; and have, in their collective capacity, 
none of th^ elcihonts of a rejiresenUitive body. Besides it is evident. 


that a tribunal, the business of wbu*h is to judge in civil and criminal 


aft’airs, to take cognizance of, and to publish the ukases of t^c Kmperor, 
and to control in one of its sections only the accounts and contracts of 
some of tiu! functionaries of the Government, has in its nature no 


concern ntilli the ordinary aflairs of the internal administration, or with 
the alterations *and improvements of which it may be susceptible. The 
firet ajf* <‘onlided to a committei! of the Ministers, which sits at St 
IVtereburg. As for the plans relativh to tin* administration, and mea¬ 
sures t«f be a<lopted on important occasions, the discussion of them is re¬ 
served to the ^’oiincil of State, called also,,the Council of the Kmjiire, 
when the Sovereign is pleased to ask the advice of its meiiibe.s. Tliis 
(’ouncil is also a Court of Appeal, to decide, in the last instsmee, on 
<*auses already brought before the Senat<*, wlnm the <lecision has not had 
in its favour two-thirds of the votes, or when the Emperor orders them to 
be,reconsider<*d. Yet neither the Council of the Empire, notwithstanding 
its high rank among tlie public functionaries, nor the. Senate, have the 
smallest share in the jleliberations on matters relating to foreign policy, 
which depend exclusively on the will of the Sovereign. The Iloly Synod, 
rh^ highest tribunal of the Russo-Greek church, (*xercises its power in 
name of the Em])eTor, and holds its bureau in Moscow, llie members 
consist of the metropolitan, an archbisliop, a bishop, the confessor of the 
Emperor, an archimandrite, high priest, altoniey-goneral, and several 
secretaries. 


A very imperfect code of laws for file empire was promul¬ 
gated J>y the Tzar Alexis I. in 1649. Since that tim<5 it has been so 
augmenti'd by ukases, timt the additions are bulkier than the code itself; 
and no regular <ligest having been attempted, the age of a man would not 
suftn-e to gain a perfec^accpiaintance with it. However, the decisions of 
*lhe ti'ibunals are founded on these laws and the dec-isions of the Senate, 
fn some German and Polish provinces, tfiey proceetl on provincial law. 
Catherine II. attempted to revise the code. Alexander’s commission is 
still at work upon it. The barbarity of ancient times, everywhere visible 
in the old code, has been greatly softened; torture and the punishment 
of death ar<i entirely abolished ; crimes are punished by c,orporal punish¬ 
ment, fine, imprisonment, church-censure, and banishment to the mines, 
'llie knout and slitting the nose are only executed on the lower classes.^® 


“ There are three instruments for whipping in use in Russia; two of which resem¬ 
ble, a cat-o’-ninn tails, and*the knout. “ One morning,” says Mr C<ixe, “as 1 was 
rnsuallp strolling tlirough the streets of St Petersburg, near the market-place, 1 
oh.scrved a large crowd of people flocking to one particular spot. Upon inquiring of 
my Russian servant the cause of this concourse, he informed ine, that the iniiltitude 
was assembled in order to see a felon, who had been convicted of murder, receive the 
knout. Althoiigb 1 naturally shuddered at the very idea of being a spectator«pf the 
.'igonies of a flllow-creature, yet, my curiosity overcame my feelings. Wirii the assist¬ 
ance of my servant 1 penetrated through the crowd, and ascended the roof of a wooden 
house of one story, fitim whence 1 had a distinct view of the dreadful operation, which 
was^lre'tdy begun. 'I'he executioner held his hand the knout. This instrument 
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There is no allowance set apart for the administration of justice. Ko 
fees are known before Russian tribunals; but justice is impeded by,tlic 
number of formalities. Since sentence has been alwajls passed 

with .open doors. * 

The Ecclesiastical Constitution.~\ The Russian church, considering the 
independence of the four eastern patriarchs, is a*di8tinct national church. 
The synod presides over the clergy and consistories.,. These latter 
are each presided over by an Archijereis, who forms wiftti his^consistory, 
an eparch. The secular clergy consist of Archijerei, comprehending 
metropolitai{8, archbishops, and bishops, to whom have been added the 
Katalikos of Georgia. The inferior clergy consist of Protojerei, Jcrei, 
and Diakons. The regular clergy are divided into Archimandrites, or 
chiefs of several convents, Igumenes or priors, Jgumeniasti or prioresses, 
monks, nuns, and anchorites. The convents have, howevef, been greatly 
restricted of late; their present number may amount to 480 mon^terics 
and 70 nunneries. The whole Ritesian empire is said to contain about 
26,747 Greek churches, and the number of the Greek clergy Mbs been 
estimated at 67,900. Perhans those numbers are beneath jlie truth ; for 
the smallest village in Russia has its church, and the towns are overstocked 
with them. In 1796, the total number of clergy throughout Russia was 
ascertained by census to be 211,300, of which three-fourths at least must 
have belonged to the Greek church. The priests are generally pjud by 
the government, the State having in 1764 confiscated the lands of j^he 
c,hurch to its own use. The great body of the country priests are igno¬ 
rant in the extnime; few of them are capable of doing more than 
repeating 4 )r singing out the prayers of the church. They are allowed 
to marry only once in their lives, and the wife of a priest must not be a 
widow. Tlieir sons are devotcfl exclusively to the service of the chureV, 
but the Archijerei are not allowed to many. There are about 72 <liffer- 
ent sects of seceders from the Greek church, or rasJcolniks, amounting in 
all to about 300,000. Bible societies were extensively established in 
this empire under the patronage of Alexantler, but they "were abolished 
by ukase of the new emperor. Within these few months, howe^ver, a 
Protestant Bible society has been patronised by the^ emperor and the 
nobility. With the Catlmlic chm*ch is united a part of the Greeks ard 
Armenians in the Polish provinces, under the nanye of the United Greek 
and Armenian church, which does not acknowledge the authority of the* 
Popp, but is governed by a ciinsistory established at Petersburg. The 
Butheron church predominates in Pinland* Livonia, Lsthonia, and Cour- 
land. At the head of this church is a bishop, wdiose residence is I’eters- 
biirg. The Reformed church has few adherents in Russia. The 
Armenian church has one archbishop at Astrachaii. The Moravians have 

is a tliong about tin* tliirkiicss of a crown-piece, .md about three-fourths of an inch 
hroad, and rendered oxtrcniely hard by a peculiar kind of preparation: it is tied to a 
thick plaited whip, which is connected by means of an iron ring with a small piece of 
leather, that acts like a spring, and is fastened to a short wyoden handle. The execu¬ 
tioner, before every stroke, receded a few paces, and at the same time drew hack the 
hand which held the knout; then, bounding forward, he applied the flat eii«P of the 
thong with considerable force to the naked back of the criminal, jn a perpendicular 
line, reaching six or seven inches from the collar towards the waist, tie began by 
hitting the right shoulder, and continued his strokes parallel to each other quite to the 
left '♦isffuider; nor ceased til' he bad inflicted lashes- the number prewTibed by the 
sentence. At the conclusion of this terrible operation, the nostrils of the criminal 
were torn with pincers; (this horrible part of the punishment has been abolished by 
an ukase dated Jan. 37, 1818,) his face marked with a hot iron, and he was recon- 
dunted to prison, in order to he Iransinutul to the mines of Nershiiisk in Siberia.*' , 
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a community at Sarepta, and various members in the Baltic provinces. 
The IV^hommedans are only in part followers of the Koran; the 
Kirghissians are only nominal votaries of Mahommed. T^iey are governed 
by two Muftis. The Jews are Talmudists and Karaites, and protected by 
uksisc ofl9tb December, 1804. They have their own synagogues, 'fhe* 
Lamaites exist am<»iig ^he Nomadc tribes. Tlioir principal temple is at 
Darsan,* in the Asiatic cii'cle of Udinsic. They have numerous priests, 
'rhe Ilimfoos hdve their own place of worship an<l dervishes at Astrachan. 
The Shamans exist in several Siberian tribes, all ol whom believe in 
magical incantation. , 

Jhe Army,'\ The Russian army, in 1820, is said to have amounted to 
989,117, viz.!—613,722 infantry; 118,141 cavalry; 47,088 artillery; 
27,632 «xtra corps; 105,534 irregular; and 77,000' troops in garrison. 
Thus Russia possesses a greater military force than the united powers of 
Austga, Prussia, and Prance. However, on account of the enormous extent 
of the empire, one half of this giganfle force is occupied on the frontu'rs, 
so tha*l Russia can never throw its immense physical weight upon one 
point.” Bej^ides the ivgular array, ther<^ is a yeomanry force, which, 
with the ex(;eption of Siberia and the two most southern boundaries, has 
been established since 1807 in all the provinces, and acts partly as a 

” Mauvillon’s Mililar Blatter for 1826 contains the following interesting article on 
the state of the Russian and Polish armies at the epoch of the death of the Emperor 
A^ex.mdcr:— 

“ The distribution of the Russian and Polish armies presents the picture of an army 
in order of battle. Fronting the west there is-^ 

1. The Moanced Guard of this army, which is formed by the Polish army and 
the corps of the army of J^ithuania, and presents a mass of 80,000 coinl^tants, com¬ 
manded by the Grand Dnhe Constantine. No European army ran he compared to 
it in resiiect of mechanical instruction. Dispersed in cantonments of about 150 leagues 
in length from Lovitch to Minsk, and of 116 in breadth, between Kovno and Dubno, 
it can be concentrated at Warsaw, or at Brest-Litovski, in less than throe weeks. 

2. T'he Army nf the JtijflU, may be considered as composed of a corps d'arm^e, 
cantoned in Courlund and in Livonia, of the corps of the Guard, and of the lirst corps 
of the cavalry of veserve. These dilTerent corps united, likewise form a mass of 80,000 
combatants. TTicse troops are, perhaps, the only ones, which, in respect of mechanic 
perfe(;tion, rival the army of the Grand Duke Constantine. Their cantimments 
extend from Molangen to Fieskof, about 1:12 leagues, and from Revel to Vilkortiirsz. 
At the utmost 18 divys are necess.ary to assemble them upon the Niemen. 

The Army of the Left, called the Second Army, is also formed of a mass of 80,000 
combatants, cantoned in the Chersonesian Governments. The greatest length of its 
* quarters, from Khokzymf upon the Priith, to Tcherksaski upon the Dnieper, is about 
106 leagues; and the greatest breadth 180 ^agucs, between Machnovka, near the soiith- 
ern frontier nf Yolchin'a and Simpheropme, in the Crimea. Nearly three weeks are 
necessary to concentrate this army uu the Priith. 

4. The Army f the Centre, the First, or the Grand Army, presents a mass equivalent 
to the three preceding armies, consequently of 210,000 combatants. The cantoiimeiits 
of this army extend, on one side, to more than 234' leagues, i. c. from Kazin, upon the 
frontier of the governments of Twer and of Yaroslaf, to Saratof, and, on the other side, 
to more thaif 320 leagues, from Ostrog to Murom, upon the frontier of the Governments 
of Vladimir and of Nyshni-Novogorode Six weeks, at least, are required for concen¬ 
trating the grand army in Volhynia. 

Besides these four armies, 480,000 men strong, Russia has many detached corps, 
which amount to more than 267,000 men. The whole of the armed forces of Russia 


ari>, therefore, included iikthc following summary 

_ Men. 

The four Armies..’. 480,000 

The detached Corps of Finland, of Orenburg, and of Siberia, . . 45,000 

The ('nrps of the Caucasus,.8.5,000 

The Military Colonies,. 67,000 

Garrison Troops,.70jb00 


747,000 

'JL'o these, let us adil the hordes of the. Kirghissiaiis jind of the Baschkirs, and we 
• sli.ill h:nc an idea of tlie military slate of the Kussiaii empire.'’ 
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national guard and partly as a reserve. I'he rapid increase of the Russian 
army is very remarkable. , 

r Peter as Tzar, had, in 1687, 10,000 regular tro(^s. 

- as Emp(?ror, ... 1724, 108,3.50 

Elizabeth, . 1747, 162,730 

Catherine II. 1771, 198,10'? 

. 1786, 26.3,662 .... • 

Paul I. 1800, .368,715 

Alexander 1. 1803, 428,287 

. Tlie army^is maintained by conscription; the legal term of service is 
25 years. The annual exfiense of the military amounts to at Ifsist 
20,000,000 of rubles. The average ])ay (»f the ordinary troops may b«* 
estimated at Ij^d. per diem. In addition to this, however, tho Russian 
soldier is furnished with lodging, and 150 lbs. of meal, and 44 lbs. of 
salt annually. This sum appeal’s exceedingly small when compared with 
the pay of a Hritish sohlier, not exceeding one-eighth of his daily pay; 
but as money is a scarce article in Russia, and the wants of its inhabitants 
an? comparatively few, its relative value is much greater. The uniform of 
the infantry is green, with white waistcoat and breeches; of the cavalry, 
blue; of the engineers and artillery, red. The Cossacks, Baschkirs, and 
other irregulars, receive no pay, being furnished with lands by govern¬ 
ment, by the produce of Avhicdi they are supported. They supply what 
amount of irregular cavalry may be judged necessary, at their own ex¬ 
pense, and have the choice of llieir own I’ommainlers. 

M'ditarij Colonies.'^ Shortly after the conclusion of the late war, 
the Emperor Alexander conceived the design of reducing the expense of 
a standing army by establishing military colonies. Gemiral ArakschejeT 
ilrew up the plan of tluise establishments, lie advised military villages 
to be built and placed umler a ])articular code of laws, the male popula¬ 
tion of which should bo trained to arms, and form the nsserve of tho 
Russian army. Hitherto, on account of the immense jsxtent of the 
empire, the Russian <’.onscript was often separated during the best ytjars 
of his life from his native home, and all that c«mld inspire him..with 
patriotic feelings. By this scheme it was designed noj only to provide 
for the soldier's family when the father was in the field, and to supuly 
the latter with a strong bond of attachment to bis native soil, but to 
concentrate a fdrmidable military pmver along the frontiers of Poland, 

On tliesp stiitemcnls Dr Lyall innkes Ike following rcmai’ks:—“ The above is one 
of the fairest, and, at all events, least exaggr*rated, estimates 1 have seen of the Ilussian 
army, and, I believe, is not far wide of the truth in most of its statements. _ The 
heterogeneous composition of tliis army, its wide dissemination, and the difiieiilties of 
assembling its various corps, (which are miic.li greater than the author of the above 
estimate, who only takes hme into the aceonnt, imagines)—the want of tile ‘ sinews of 
%var,’ the precious metals—and the itiliereiit weakness of the autocratic government, 
only, are some of the drawbacks from its nominal strength. It even seems doubtful 
whether Russia could, at tlie present moment, assemble SOd.OOO well-disciplined troops 
on any enemy’s frontier, within six weeks; and it may he questioned whether 400,000 
troops of her wliole array be properly organized. Under the head ‘ corps of the 
Caucasmf is to be understood the Caucasn-Georgian army, which is rantoned on both 
the north and the south sides of Moniit Caucasus, and also partly scattered among its 
Alpine passes. This army appears to be overrated at 85,000 men. The latest intel¬ 
ligence 1 have received makes it only about 60,000. There cannot be a doubt that the 
’ number of military colonists was above 67,0(X) at the time of the death of the Emperor 
Alexander. But a week ago, in an Plvening Paper, T estimated it at 150,000 or 
160,000 souls. In this number, however, I include the regidar troops, which were 
sent to train the peasants, and which arc domiciled among them, the reserve, the 
Canl07iis/s from 13 to 17 years of age, and the /’oys from 8 to 13 years of iige. Perhaps, 
ill the German estimate, the peasants alone were numbered.” 
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Turkey, and the Caucasus. Accordingly AU imperial ukase was issued, 
fiting tile villages in which military colonies were to be established. A 
certain number of the peasants nf the Crown were established hi these 
villages as chief colonists, and on each peasant a soldier and his horse was 
quartered, whom the pieasant was bound to support, receiving in return 
the services of the soldier in the management of his house and spot of 
gnmnd. • The fldest son of each peasant was to succeed his father in the 
heritage ;*but the second and third sons were to be obliged to enter the 
military service. Boys were to enter military schools at the age of eight; 
and at seventeen were to be reciMveil as colonists. After or 25 years’ 
scvvice the military colonist might retire from service. Each colony was 
to be governed by its own tribunal, of which the couirnandiiig officer was 
to be pfesidiyit. The idea of a self-supporting colonized army of millions 
of soldier-agriculturists was gigantic, and the projected system assumed a 
stupAidons aspect to the politicians^of Europe. But it did not approve 
itself j;o the Russian people. It was hehl in utter abhorrence by the 
peasantry; it was detested by the regular army to such a degree, that 
officiirs of lligh rank could only be indncefl by considerable promotion 
and high pay to attach themselves to colonized regiments; nor did the 
nobility approve of the scheme, justly r(‘g:iiding it as highly dangerous 
in the event of a popular h'ader appearing in the south, who might in the 
case of a dlffereinre with his sovereign, easily place himself at the head 
«»f sciveral hnndre<l thousand men. Yet, notwithstanding the general 
unpopularity of the system, Alexan«lc*r vigorously prosecuted his design ; 
and in 1824 Russia had along her western frontier, from the Baltic to 
the Black Sea, in the governments of Cherson, Novogorod, Charkof, and 
•Ikaterinoslav, a line of military colonies containing 400,000 men, destined 
to form the stock of her standing army. But it appears from the report of 
Count Amkschejeff, which was published at St Petersburg in the end of 
the year 1825, that the advantages which were proposed in the establish¬ 
ment of thoae colonies have not been obtained. It was calculated 
that they would increase within themselves sufficiently to render any 
othA mode of recruiting unnecessary. But the mortality among the 
sons of the soldiers has been so pgeat, in comparison witli the births, 
that Count Arakschejefl* was obliged, in order to complete the reginnmts, 
to take soldiers’ children from the Crown villages, or from villages belong¬ 
ing to other proprietors. But where would children be found if the 
whole army were colonized ^nd the conscription abolished ? We see 
farther, from the report, that of the 15,061 males, and 12,670 females 
composing the northern district, only 4,751 have not become a burthen 
to the government. Consequently the govenmient has had to provide 
for 23,251, instead of for 6000, which was the utmost number provided 
for. Thus about six-seventh parts of these military colonists do not 
support and maintain themselves, as it was expected they would <lo. On 
th(5 contrary, the government must find support and provisions for the 
colonized battalions, ks well as for those on service, and at the same time 
provide for the other indigent individuals, of whom there is a constantly 
increasing number in these settlements. It may therefore be assumed ,» 
that if of the 600 battalions of the Russian array 200 were settled, * 
the remaining part would cost much more than all the 600* would 
have cost. To this must be added the expenses of the first establish¬ 
ment, and the loss in the annual revenue. It is said that every colonized 
regiment costs the State five millions of rubles annually ; this would make 
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for 200 regiments the enoiTiious sum of 1000 millions of rubles. But if 
wi? take only the half, the sum will still be very large. If the j>\an were 
to be ttxecuted Jo its fullest extent, the colonization would include three 
millions of individuals. Each of these pays the government a poll tax, 
which on an average may be estimated at eight rubles at the least There 
would therefore be an annual loss of 24 millions of rubles, not to mtm- 
tion the diminisherl amount of tljc brandy dislillerii's, ami many otlier 
branches of revenue, as this colonization reduces the jjeasants to poverty. 
Such great sacrifices were certainly not contem[dated wdien the idea was 
suggest<;d to the late Emperor. It would appear, however, that Nicholas 
is d<;termined to prosecute; th»‘ (h*sign at all risks. In a late rescript 
addressed to the general-in-chief of the military cedonies, he <lirects the 
latter to use every endeavour to fulfil the “ beneficent projects” of the 
Emperor Alexamler, in as far as rc'ganls these establishments. It has 
been well-remarked that the militarjf colonies of Alexander will er<» long 
take their place with Na])oleon’s bei;t-root sugar and continental sySstem ; 
hence the nion* spectlily they are abandoned the better for liussia. 

TJie JVaiy.'] In 1813 Jlussia possessed 32 ships of ■‘he line, 18 
frigates, fi cutters, 7 brigantines, 54 smaller vessels, 2.5 tloating batteries, 
121 gun-boiits, 63 yawls, ami 80 fah-onets—amounting in all to 289 sail, 
mounting 4,348 guns, and manned by 32,040 saih>rs. It has been justly 
remai'ked, that if a fleet consisted of rigging and bulls ouly, that of 
Russia would soon equal the fl<*t*t of any other nation, as that extensive 
empire contains within itself every naval material; and c‘vtn fm'nishes 
other powers with a great ])ortion of such materials. To whatever cause 
it may be owing, whether to the com]»arative freshness of the, Baltic 
waters, or to the inferior nature of the tindier used, or the different mode 
in which it is prepared, it is certain that a Russian ship cannot endure 
sea service above six years without needing repairs ; and is unfit for it in 
fifteen years. This is a great obstacle in the way of Russia becoming a 
fomndable naval powj*r. But other obstacles still more fog^nirlable exist, 
of which the principal is t;er compai'ativrdy small extent of sea coast. 
The, Black Sea, those of Azof and the Casj)ian, are, enliredy inland seas, 
two of which are yet but in part possessed by Russia, and the coasts 
of which are inconsiderable com])ared with those possessed by the 
European powers. Tlie only sea-port whiidi can b„e said, on the Euro¬ 
pean side, to be open to the ocean, is that of Archangel, at which 8hij>s 
of the line carryijig 120 guns have been built; but this can never be the 
station of a fleet which is always to be active. It communic*ates with 
the European seas, only by the way of the North Cape, situated in a 
latitude so high, that, during almost half the year, the passage is prevented 
by ice. The eastern coasts of Asia are as yet too far removed from the 
seat of government to be actuated by* its energy, and are also frozen 
several months annually. They are besides too remote from the powers 
of Europe ever to send forth a fleet which shall be formidable to them. 
The gi-eat bulk of the, Russian commerce, by sea, "is, besides, conducted 
not by Russian vessels or Russian seamen, but by those of other p.itvers, 
and by Greeks. The number of Russian .sailors are consequently com¬ 
paratively few, and are rendered still more so by the arbitrary laws of 
the euipii'e. None can leave the country without a fonnaj passport 
granted by the, proper court. The peasants, who in all countries form 
the naval anil military strength, are considered as being inseparably 
attached to the soil; and though they may be permitted to join the anny, 
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an* yet strictly prohibited from leaving tha country. Every merchant 
who fits ^ut H vessel, must obtain a license to take on board a certain 
number of ^(lussian subjects, and must ensure their return at the Ate of 
140 rubles for each. Such restrictions must check the spirit of mercan¬ 
tile adventure, and repress that little ardour which the Russians have 
evinced in maritime affairs. It is true, indeed, that the arbitrary mandate 
of the sdVejcign may soon man a fleet; but the hands thus raised not being 
acquainted •either with the theory or practice of navigation, are utterly 
unfit to cope with a fleet manned with experienced seamen; and ^an 
therefore be no object of dread to a naval power furnished with a suflir- 
cicRpy of hands experienced in maritime afiairs. It must also be 
observed, that Russia has as yet no colonies with which she can 
maintain "any considerable maritime intercourse, and few fisheries which 
might serve as nurseries for seamen. Her navy, in case of a war with 
Great Jlritain, can be completely preventeil from leaving the Baltic; and 
even in case of a rupture with Turkey, not a Russian ship can pass the 
Bosphorus. The possession of the Bosphorus and Dardanelles might 
indeed rcnder»iier a very formidable naval power, and is undoubtedly an 
important object of Russian contemplation. The expense of the navy, 
ill ordinary, is 9,000,000 of rubles. 

Reiienue.~\ It is impossible to determiite exactly the revenue of Russia. 
The government being despotic, no annual statement of its revenues or 
fiiijuiccs is laid before the public, as in republics, or in limited monarchies. 
'Fhe principal taxes arc the capitation tax, and a property tax of not quite 
two per cent, on the capital of traders. Besides payments in money, 
the Crown derives benefit from personal services, monopoly of corn, 
s|)irits, profits on coinage, postages, stamps, &c. At the accession 
of Peter the Great, the revenue is said to have little exceeded £1,000,000 
sterling, while, at his death it had augmented to £1,500,000 sterling. 
In Elizabeth’s reign it amounted to £3,400,000; and to £4,200,000 at 
the accession Catherine II. In 1799, the revenue was calculated at 
46,737,394 rubles, or £9,352,478: 16s. sterling; and in 1811 it had 
increased to 215 millions of banco rubles, or £12,093,750. The expenses 
were 266 millions banco rubles, or £14,982,500, or £2,888,750 more than 
the,revenue. In 1826, the revenue amounted, according to M. Bal^, 
^to about 400,000,000 ^ncs, or £16,666,666. Russia has a considerable 
national debt, amounting in 1826, according to Balbi, to 1,300,000,000 
francs, or £54,166,666, and consisting almost entirely of paper' currency 
guaranteed by the crown. To firing this immense mass of paper money 
to a par wi^ silver, and to establish a sinking fund to liquidate the 
national debt, is at present the great concern of the Russian government. 
To facilitate, these important objects, and at the same time to promote 
commerce, a bank was established ftt the commencement of the year 1818, 
by the Emperor Alexander, entitled the Imperial Commercial Bank, 
which is at once a discount and deposit bank. 
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Having in the preceding articles given an outline of the General 
Geography of Itussia, wo shall now direct our attention to the Particular 
Geography of its Governiiients, commencing with 

1. THP PROVINCES OF THE KAI/ITC. ' ; 

These jirovinces, though only united to the 4'ni])ire since the beginning 
of the last century, come first in order of treatiiK'nt, as possessing the 
metropolis. They consist of tlu^ governments of Petersburg, Pinbjuid, 
Esthonia, Livonia, and Courland. 

Petersbu7'ff,2 Tlie govermncnt of Petersburg is composiwl of the 
ancient province of Ingerinannbind, part of Karelcn, and some I'ircles of 
the ancient government of Ntjvogorod. According to Schubert, ,it con¬ 
tains 18,401 square miles; and its population has been (estimated at 
810,000. It contains sixteen towns anil six burghs, and except in the 
absence of the Emperor himself, has no governor. I'he surface of this 
province is generally flat; on the N. E. the soil is marshy; towards the 
south the land rises gently. The (‘liinate is cold, moist and unfavourable 
to agriculture; but corn, hemp, flax, and garden-fhiits am produced in 
considerable quantities. The, horticulturists of the capital even contrive 
to raise ananas, melons, artichokes, and piiio-apples. The only fruit 
reared without protection is cherries; but there is a profusion of whole¬ 
some wild berries. Tile forest trees are idiiefly pines and firs. Among 
the minerals is a species of limestone-marble used in I’etereburg for orna¬ 
mental inasomy ; granite occui-s everywhere. 

The 3Teti'opoItit.2 Petereburg, the metropolis of the empire, is situated 
at the eastern extremity of the Gulf of Finland, in 59“ 56' 23" north 
latitude, and 30“ 18'45" east longitude; 487 miles N. W. of Moscow, 
750. N.E. of Vienna, 525 N.E. of Co|ienhagen, and 30^ N.E. of Stock¬ 
holm. It is built partly upon the mainland, and partly upon the, small 
islands near the mouth of the Neva, and occupies about 30 square, miles, 
of which, howeyer, the buildings actually occupy only about one-thirteenth. 
ITie situation of this most important city has little to recommenfl it, 
exci'pt its neighbourhood to the Baltic: since tlie ground is extremely 
marshy, and so low as to be lia|{le to frequent inundations from the 
waters of the gulf, and those of the river, which have often threatened 
the destruction of the city.^''^ Before Peter I. had planned the erection of 


** The most terrible of these iniinclations occurred in November ISSt'. On the night 
of the lOtli of that month, so strong a westerly wind impeded the current from the 
L^adoga Lake, that the Neva and the canals Vose to an unusual height, and lamps were 
hung out around the Admiralty steeple to warn people not to sleep in their lowest 
apartments,—a signal which custom has familiarized them to. Early on the next 
day, the waters h.ad so risen, that the white flag was hung out, and guns were fired to 
admonish the city of its danger. It was soon too appa>'ent thiit these admonitions 
were necessary; the Neva rose so as to inundate the whole city, and the c'lnfusion 
and destruction became indescribable. Vehicles of all descriptions, says a private 
letter, were now seen hurrying homewards, or to the bridges, or to some rising ground, 
with the water over the wheels; people were also seen wading through it up to their 
waists; iii a short time, only a courier here and there appeared on horseback, their 
horses scarcely able to keep their heads above the water. At one o'clock on the 19th, 
nothing was to be seen on the Grand Place and in the streets, but wooden barks, 
empty boats, sentry-boxes, timber, furniture washed from the houses, bread, and 
various kinds of provisions, all floating in confused masses on the boisterous surface; 
wooden houses were seen floating up the river, most of the inhabitants of wbicli In 1 
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this city, the ^oand on which it now Htaiids was only a vast morass, 
ocdupiet^by a few fishermen’s huts. In 1703, Peter erected a few wooden 
houses and a hut for himself, on the island of the Neva, to which lyj gave 
the name of St Petersburg. Tlie first house of brick was built by count 
Calitein ui 1710, and 1711 Peter with his own hand laul the foundation 
of another house of bricit. From this period the increase of the city was 
inpid, aftd^in a short time it became the imperial residence aYid capital of 
the Russia*! donlinions. 

Since the time of Peter I. Petersburg has received continual accessions 
both in size and magnificence. Catherine II. in particular,added more 
to than all her predecessors. The whole city contains 10,000 houses, 
with a population of about 270,000 inhabitants, of whom a great propor¬ 
tion are •foreigners. The city is divided into five quarters, viz.:—The 
Admiralty Quarter; the Vassili Ostroft^ or islandthe Island of St 
P«*ter‘iJiurg; the Wiburg Quarter; and the Foundry Quarter. Tliese 
five quarters are subdivided into elef^en districts; and these again into 
fifty-five sections, for the ]>uq) 08 e of rimdering the police establislunent 
more complete and eifoctivo. The streets are in general about 70 feet 
broad, and for the most part well-paved; though some axe still laid with 
planks,—a mode of constructing carriage-ways peculiar to Russia. The 
houses ore usually built of brick, which is covered with stucco so as to 
resemble stone. M. Ancelot, a very recent traveller in Russia, describes 
tltp city when viewed from the summit of a tower or ste^eple, in the 
following terms : “ Its innumerable roofs, painted in bright green or ash- 
coloured grey ; its gilded arrows, which, when reflecting the sun’s rays, 
appear like so many flashes of fire; those fine gilded domes which crown 
(wery Gn>iik church, and appear like an oriental iliadein on the brow of 
this European city; those numerous canals whose waters are seen gliding 
btuieath light ami elegant bridges of iron; the thick masses of verdure 
which, distributed here and there through the city, refresh the eye; the 
broad and dciip river covered by innumerable boats, and tlie fortress 


• 

IM'rishnd! F.veii the churchyards eimerienced an additional tlesolation. In the 
Smolensk quarter of the town, the coffins were washed out of their {'raves, and thn 
dciul bodies were cast up from their quiet habitations. 'Numbers had stru{'gled up 
pillars, to the tops of the trees, and on the hi{'hest eminences, and were gradUhlly 
saved from the fate of dieir companions by a lew boats, which literally plied above 
the roofs of many of the houses! An ew-witness says, “ On Saturday the 20th, at 
daybreak, 1 went out to view the effects oi this catastrophe. Idbuiid the quay of the 
Neva blocked up with timber, brolA;ii bar{'es, galliots and vessels of various descrip¬ 
tions, which had carried with them the pillars and lamp-posts of the houses, and had 
broken in the. windows, and otherwise damaged the edifices on the quay. The large 
blocks of granite, of which the parapet is composed, were thrown over. The St 
Isaac’s, the Toochkoff, and summer-garden bridges, were broken away from their 
anchors, anfl dispersed and destroyed. Many of the streets were so choked up with 
their timber, as to be almost impassable. In the 'Vassili Ostroff quarter, where most 
of the houses arc of wood, the destruction was immense ; whole dwellings were hurled 
from their foundations, some of which were found at a considerable distance from 
the spot on which they stood, with the dead bodies of their unfortunate inhabitants 
within ; others were broken into pieces on the spot; and some of them have been so to- 
tallydestroyed, that not a fragment of them remains.” Wooden barracks with many 
of their inmates were totally overwhelmed : an entire regiment of carbineers who had 
climbed up the roofs of one of them, all perished! Whole villages in the neighbourhood 
of the city had almost totally disappeared : of Emiliaiiofka, not a trace remained ! The 
imperial establishments at Cronstadt suffered greatly, and tbc fleet sustained irrepara¬ 
ble damage* a ship of one hundred guns was left in the middle of one of the |ff‘inclpal 
streets! In the imperial iron manufactory at Catherinoff, 200 workmen perishril; 
and out of eighteen bari'acks, no less than fifteen were washed away. Such are a 
few, and btit a few, of the results of this dreadful calamity. Alexander was a helpless 
spectator of the scene from bis palace windows ■ what a lesson for human ambition ! 
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rising out of its waters, present to the eye a variegated and splendid 
panorama, diversified by the prospect of islets which surround ‘he city.” 
Nothyig can be conceived more magical than those villas which cover 
Krestoroski ami Kameni OstrolF. Viewed as the caprices of man, orna¬ 
mented with the most brilliant colours, constructed of deal, and light as 
the aeiial palace of a fairy, they hardly seem to press upon the verdant turf 
on which they are erected. No uniform system of architecture was fol¬ 
lowed in their construction; Italy, France, England, Ilotland, and China, 
have furnished models; and this picturesque assemblage of styles seems 
to be an epitome of the whims of all nations upon earth. 

The finest and most magnificent church in this city, and indeed in-the 
whole empire, is that of St Isaac, begun by Catherine in 1766, but only 
finished in 1812. It is built of marble, and the expense of its' erection 
and decorations is said to have amounted to 26,500,000 rubles. One 
church here is concatenated with another : ProU^stants, Catholics, Luthe¬ 
rans, Armenians, and Greeks, have their several churches beside and 
facing each other. Tlie mansions of the nobles are vast piles of build¬ 
ing, furnished with great cost, in the same elegant style m at Paris or 
London, and situated chiefly on the S. side of the Neva, either in the 
Admiralty Quarter, or in the suburbs of Livonia and Moscow, which are 
the finest parts of the city. The views upon the banks of the Neva 
exhibit the grandest and most lively sc('nes imaginable. 'Ihat river is in 
many places as broad as the Thames at I^ondon; it is also deep, rapkl, 
and as transparent as crystal; and its banks are lined on each side with 
a continued range of grand buildings. On the N. the fortress, the 
academy of sciences, and the academy of arts, are the most striking 
objects. On the opposite si<le are the imperial palace, the admiralty, thj 
mansions of many liussian nobles, and the English line, so called because 
it is mostly occupied by English merchants. In the front of these build¬ 
ings, on the S. side, is the quay, which extends tln-ee miles, except where 
it is interrupted by the admiralty; and the Neva throug^iout the whole 
of that space is embanked by a wall, parapet, and pavement of hewn 
granite. No monument fii this city is more w<irthy of attrition than tliat 
which Catherine II. erected to the memory <if^ Peter I^ in Peter Place. 
It is a large equestrian statue of that prince in the atlitude of ascending 
a rCrck. The figure is said to have a noble appearance, and to be an exact 
likeness of that uncommon man."'-' 


3» <( statue, when 1 was at Petersburg, (says Coxe,) was not erected, but 
stood under a large wooden shade, near the Neva, within a few yards of its enormous 
pedestal. When Falconet had conceived the design of his statue, the base of which was 
to be formed of an huge rock, he carefully examined the environs of Petersburg, if, 
among the detached pieces of granite, which are scattered about these parts, one could 
be found of magnitude correspondent to the dimensions of the equestrian figure. After 
considerable research, he discovered a stupHidous mass half buried in the midst of a 
morass. The expense and dilTiculty of transporting it were no obstacles to Catherine 
II. By her order, the morass was immediately drained, a road was cut through a 
forest, and carried over the marshy ground; and the stone, which, after it bad been 
somewhat reduced, weighed at least 1,500 tons, was removed to Petersburg. fThis 
more than Uoman work was, in less than six months from the time of its first dis¬ 
covery, accomplished by a windlass, and by means of large friction balls alternately 
placed and removed, in grooves fixed on each side of the road. In this manner it was 
drawn, with forty meu seated on its top, about four miles to the banks of the Neva; 
there it was embarked on a vessel constructed on purpose to receive It, and thus conveyed 
about the same distance by water, to the spot where it now stands. When landed at 
Petersburg, it was 42 feet long at the base, 3(> at the top, 21 thick, and 17 high; a 
bulk greatly surpassing in weight tb- most boasted monuments of lloman grandeur, 
wliich, according to the fund admirers of antiquity, would have bafllcd the skill of 
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The weather in Petersburg begins to be very variable about the end 
of i^eptenber. During antumn the rains are so frequent, that we are 
assured, that of thirty <laya, twenty-four are rainy. Tlje seasoni that 
may with propriety be called spring and antumn, however, are extremely 
short; aiul winter and summer succeed each other with a rapidity 
unknown in more southern climates. Fires arc necessary, except (luring 
two or three months in midsummer. During the middle of winter, 
particularly, in the months of December and January, the weather is 
(changeable: the most unexpected thaws succeeding the most intense 
frost, and again yuddlng to frost no h'ss intense. During the whole 
seasyn, however, the weather is alw'ays cold; and sometimes produces 
upon such as expose themselves to it the most melancholy eflects. 
Notliing iii more common, than to see persons whom the severity of the 
frost has deprived of scv(>ral of their limbs. ITu; only remedy is imine- 
(iiately^to rub the part affected with snow or flannel. To approach the 
fire, or to dij) the part in warm water. Induces a mortification, and it soon 
falls off? Notwithstanding the sov('rity of this climate—wljich to those 
who pass lh('i]|^lives in more soutljem regions may appear to be alt(jgetheT 
Intolerable—the peasants in Petersburg never (hesist from their ordinary 
uccu{)ations. Driv(‘r8 may be 8(!(‘n in tins streets Avith their sledges, 
passing along Avithout (con(’,em, though both horse and man are literally 
cased in ice. They are, no doubt, (Iressed in such a way as to resist, in 
a gj’eat measure, the effects of the cold, llnnr pelisse being g(?nerally made 
of a sheep’s skin Avith the wool turned imvards; but, from many circum¬ 
stances, we may conjecture that their bodies, by habit, are made to 
endure Avithont inc(mvenionco, a degree of cold from which their more 
supth(!m neighbours would shrink witfi dn^ad. Kven the Avomen are said 
to be frequently seen, during the most intense frost, washing their linens 
in the Neva, Avdiile they are obliged to have near them a hatchet to break 
open the ice Avhich is formed round their liands. At this occupation, 
lluy are said often to continue no less than two hours, ev(*n when the 
thermometer is below the freezing point, blabit, hoAvever, has not 
so recqnciled the Russian to cold that it cannot hurt liim. Servants, it 
has been asserted,^ are not unfrequently frozen to death AAdiile waiting for 
theii masters. ^ * 

Atnmenients.~\ No jjart of the city is, during Avinter, more crowded 
than the Neva. Carriages of all descriptions, ami crowds of peoph*, are 
continually passing betAV’een the different quart(*rs of the city; while 
upon other parts of it, multitudbs resort for the purpose of amus(!ment. 
bnudosed places are allotted to the skaters. In one (juarter may be seen 
all the exercises of horsemanship. In aiiotlnu' the atttnition is attracted 
by a sledge-tace. While in a third is exhil)it(!(l an amusement in Avhich 
a stranger would see more danger than diversion. I'lns amusement 
consists in desc(m(ling with a sledge upon an inclined plane incrusted 
Avitli ice. Upon these inclined planes tiny descend Avith such rapidity, 
that the sledge proceeds, with amazing velocity, to a great distance, u])on 
a kin(h of road formed on tlie ice for that puqtose. So much are the 
Petersburgers accustomed to this exercise, that the younger of them 

ni(id(‘rn nieclignics, and wore alone sufficient to render conspiViioiis the rrign the 
most degenerate emperora. The pedestal, however, though still of prodigious magni¬ 
tude, is far from retaining its original dimensions; as, in order to form a proper 
sfatiflii for the statue, and to represent an ascent, the summit whereof the hom is 
<lfideavouring to attain, its bulk has been necesbarilv diiuiiiished.” 
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jfonerally descend from the .plane upon their skates, resting oidy on one 
foot, as in that manner their balance is more easily preserved, j, , 

“ As soon as the winter sets in,” says M. Ancehrt, “ that is, as soon 
as the sea which is now agitated by the slightest wind bcconies a solid 
mass, the road is marked out on the ice which leads from Petersburg to 
Cronstadt: this is done by a long line of large buoys. About every 
league arc; stationed sentry-boxes well warmed; and the sentinels, during 
foggy weather, keep up fires at certain distances, and by tin* tingling of 
bc*lls, serve as a security and guide to the traveller. About half-way is 
eatal>lished ■ a restaurateur. The innumerable crowds of people, of all 
ages and both sexc's, enveloped in their large pelisses, and gliding, with 
indifference upon the fi'agile surface, which aloiu; se])arates them from the 
abyss beneath, offer to the inhabitant of a southern country a strange 
sight, and impress him with a feeling of terror quite unknown to northern 
people. But it is when they begin to run the boners, that the,.;road of 
Cronstnidt presents the most animated picture. These bouers are boats, 
fixed on two plates or bla<les of iron like skates, witli a third which is 
a<lapted as a rudder. Seats are an*anged round this bark,^which has one, 
two, and sometimes three masts. Driven before a wind which always 
blows with violence during this season, and directed by an able pilot, these 
boats, distinguished by their variety of rigging and 11^ of different 
colours, skim along the surface with an inconceivable rapidity. A pale 
sun lends its rays to the scene, but imparts no heat; the sails are unfm;1cd; 
the north wind whistles ; the boat darts forward ; and the sailors, by skil¬ 
ful manmuvres, endeavour to pass each other; and thus in less than an 
hour you glide through a space of ten leagues.” 

On the Neva too are he,l<l the great markets, at which the inhabitants of 
the metropolis purchase their winter provisions. This lively scene is 
tfms described by Mr Cox(‘,:—“ At the conclusion of the long fast, wliich 
<-loses on the 14th of December (O.S.,) the Russians lay in their provi¬ 
sions for the remaining part of tins winter. For this purpose, an annual 
market, which lasts three days, is held upon the river, near tlie fortress. 
A long street, above a mile in length, was lined on each side with an 
immense stor» of provisions, sufHc,ient for the supply of this capital for 
the tlnec following months. Many thousanu raw carcases of oxen, s^eep, 
hogs, pigp, together Avith g<*e8e, fowls, and every species of frozen food, 
Avere exposed to sale. The, larger quadrupeds were grouped in various 
circles, upright, their hind legs fixed in the snoAV, Avith their heads and 
fore legs turned to each otluT: these toAvered above the rest, and occupied 
the hinderraost row. Next to them succeeded a regular series of animals, 
descending gradually to the smallest, intermixed with poultry and game, 
hanging in ff'stoons, and garnished with heaps of butter, fish, and eggs. 
I soon perc(“ived, from tin; profusion of partridges, pheasants, moor-fowls, 
and cocks of the Avood, that there were no laws in this country which 
prohibited the selling of game. I observed also the truth of what has 
b»*en frequently asserted, that many of the birds, as well as several 
animals, in these northern regions, became white in winter, many hundred 
black cocks being changed to that colour; and sotne which had been 
taken before they had completed their metamorphosis, exhibited a mixture 
of black and white plumage. The most distant quarters cpntributed to 
supply this vast store of provisions; and the finest veal had been sent by 
Innd-carriage as far as from Archangel, Avhich is situated at the distance 
of 830 nnles from St Petersburg; yet, CA'ery species of food is surpri-’- 
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ingly chmp. In order to render tliis froKen food fit for dressing, it is 
first'thawed in cold water. Frozen meat, however, certainly loses nmcli 
of its flavour, ami accordingly, the tables of persons of* c.omlitidh, and 
those of ^he English merchants, are supplied with fresh-killed meat.” - 

Vapour-Baths,'] Ip St Peter8lmi|»: the bathing-houses are very 
numerous. The following account of their vapour-baths was coinmuni- 
cateil t(f Jdr C*»xe by an English gentleman at St Petersburg:—“ The 
bathing-room w^ small and low, and contained a heap of large stones 
piled over a fire, and two broad benches, one near the ground and the 
other near the cieling. Small Imckets of water being occasitihally thron^n 
upon the heated stones, filletl the room with a hot and suffocating vapour, 
which, from its tendency to ascend, rendered the upper part much hotter 
than the 4ower. Having taken off my clothes, I laid myself down upon 
the highest bench, while th«* bathing woman was preparing tubs of hot 
and cold water, and continued to incri^e tlie vapour in the manner above 
mentioned. Having dipped a branch of twigs into the hot water, she 
repeatedly sprinkled, and tlien rubbf:d with it my whoh; body. In about 
half an hour,^ removed to the lower bench, which I found mrch co<iler, 
where the bathing woman lathered me frcnn hea<l to foot with soap, 
scrubbed me with flann<>l for the space of ten minutes; and throwing 
several buckets of warm water ov(>r me, till the soap w^as entirely washetl 
off, she then dried me with napkins. As I put on my clothes in a room 
without a fire, I had an opportunity of remarking, that the cold air had 
little effect on my body, though in so heated a state ; for, while 1 wsis 
dressing, I felt a glow of warmth, wdiich continued during the whole 
night. This circumstance conviiu’cd me, that, w'h(*n the natives itisli 
fsom the vapour-baths into the river, or even roll in the snow, their 
sensations are in no respect disagre<‘able, nor the effects in any degree 
unwholesome.” 

Soc'mti^.] M. Ancelot. who visited Petersburg in 185i6, informs us 
that although J>oth sexes assemble together in the drawing-room, they 
ilo not mix with each other. At an evening party, tin? married ladies 
form A group round a table at wdiich the mistress of the house presides; 
the young ladies est^lish jliemselves in some corner of the room, and the 
genilomen form themselves also into a separate ])arty. The separation 
of the two sexes is »ot less rigorously observed at <linner than at even¬ 
ing parties; all the ladies place theij^selves on one side of the table, and 
the gentlemen on the other, so J.hat during dinner time no communication 
is held between them, but by means of a solitary monosyllable or twui 
thrown across the vases of flowers, which decorate the table. “ Many 
travellers,” says our author, “ have proclaimed to Europe the ignorance 
of the Russian ladies. I am unable to say w'hcthor the judgment then 
pronounced was a fair one; but I cannot now concur in it. Availing 
myself of the privileges granted to a stranger, I have more than once 
passed this line of demarcation between the two sexes; I have conversed 
with those women whd ai-e accused of ignorance, but among the greater 
number, I have found diversified information joined to a refinement of 
mind, a knowledge often profound of European literature, and an elegant 
style of conversation, which might excite the envy of many of the French 
ladies. It is among young ladies that, these qualifications are*more 
particularly fqund, which would tend to prove that the education of women 
in Russia has, during the last century, taken a new direction, and what 
•might have been true 30 years ago ceases to be so now. It is by no 
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means extraordinary to meet young ladies at Petersburg, who speak 
French, German, English, and Russian with equal fluency : I equld oven 
mention some who write these four languages in a style as , remarkable 
for its extreme precision, as distinguished by its peculiar elegance. These 
extensive acquiremcnits, and moral superiority may perhaps suflicieiitly 
account for the solitude in which the young men leave them, and the 
repugnance which tlio latter show to mixing witli them.” English 

merchants in St Petersburg live in a sphmdid but social iRanuer. In 
the metrt>polis of Russia enjoyment is the grand concern ; ainl one peculiar 
aitlvantage of the society here is, the mixture of persons of all ranks and 
countries, of all religious denominations, and of the most diversiiied loan- 
ners. It is by no means unusual to see generals, officers, decorated per¬ 
sonages, merchants, scholars, and artists, together in oJie company, or to 
meet arouiul the same table with Russians, Germans, English, French, 
Spaniards, and Swedes. The result of this free and mixed intercourse is 
a general liberality of opinion, and affability of mamiers. Mosfyoung 
Russians of rank and education have made the grand tour; and many of 
them are as well acquainte<l with the customs and manners of Paris, Rome, 
and I.ondon, as with those of their own country. 

Seminaries.'] An institution for the education of the nobility in 
Petersburg, is known by the name of the corps de cadets. It was founded 
by the Empress Anne, but greatly augmented in its importance by 
Catherine II. It is cndowetl with an annual revenue of 135,000 rubles, 
or £30,000 sterling. It receives 540 sons of noble families; with (50 of 
inferior rank, who receive their education here in order afterwards to fill 
the. place of tutors. They are all entered on the national service, and for 
the most part wear the national unifimn. 'I’he age of admission is six ; 
the term of remaining in the coi-jjs is fifteen years. The youth are divided 
into five classes, and are educated in different branches, according to the 
abilities and disposithins which they display. The principal subjects 
taught in this institution are French, English, German, anji sometimes the 
Latin and Tartar languages, arithmetic, fortification, tactics, history, geo¬ 
graphy, dancing, the use of anus, riding, and, in some cases, drawing and 
music. They are divided into companies, in tjie form of a battalion, and 
arp constantly exercised.^ lii summer they are encamped for six weeks in 
the neighbpurhood of Petensburg. The mode of education recommended ^ 
by Rousseau, isjjn a great measure ^adopted ; and the young men are said 
to display an amazing agility in their exercises. They arc made to forget 
that they are nobles ; no fur clothing is allowed to them even in wmter, 
and tb(‘ir apartments are very moderately warmetl. Prizes arc distributed 
to such as excel either in their studies or their exercises. Such as have 
gained six prizes, are sent to travel into foreign countries, with an annual 
allowance of 600 rubles. 

Wliile the education of the sons of noble families is thus provided for, 
that of the daughters is not neglected. Catherine II. converted a house 
erected for a convent into a female seminary. Ske endowed it with an 
annual revenue of 70,400 rubles, or £15,644 sterling; and in‘1764, 
opened it for the reception of 200 young ladies belonging to noble families, 
and 240 daughters of commoners; 50 daughters of nobles were after- 
wanb) added, under the name of boarders. The ladies are Emitted at 
the age of five or six, and leave the seminary at the age of eighteen. 
All are tsiught reading, writing, arithmetic, and the different branches of 
iiee<lle-work; but while the daughters of the nobles are receiving lesson^. 
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in histuw, geography, the grammar of the Rtissian language, in the 
French, perman, Italian, and English languages, in music, drawing, and 
dancing,—the daughters of the commoners are instructed in the qp less 
useful arts t)f cooking, washing, and such other occupations as are neces¬ 
sary in the management of a family. 

Academy of Scimcts.~\ The Imperial Academy of Sciences was 
foundedJ>y Peter I. in 1724. Catherine I. completed what Peter had 
begun, and appropriated a fund for the support of the institution. The 
most learned men, in different departments of science, were invited from 
foreign countries, and received, at Petersburg, that honou^ and those 
emoluments, which their talents seemed to merit. Catherine II. dismissed 
such members as had been tempted to liecome so merely from the hopes 
of gain, ^and liberally recompensed such as by their labours and their 
ingenuity seemed to desei've it. According to her recommendation, the 
most intelligent members travelled into different parts of the empire to 
make Inch observations as should at the same time advance the interests 
of scieKce and enable her to form a more just estimate of the state of her 
dominions. To defray the expenses of those expeditions, she, at different 
times, bestowed on the academy considerable sums. Several gentlemen 
were employed in these scientific travels; but the most famed were 
Gmelin and Pallas. The number of volumes in the library of the academy 
now excee<ls 36,000. Among its curiosities are manuscripts of the 
lives of the saints, written in 1298 ; a very old copy of Nestor’s chronicle ; 
wfth the acts and epistles of the Apostles, remarkable for being the first 
book printed in Russia. It is said to have been ten years under the 
press, and is dated at Moscow, 1564. This library also contains upwards 
of 3000 Chinese books, procured in the course of the Russian commerce 
with that nation. 

Academy of Arts.~\ The Empress Elizabeth founded the Academy of 
Arts, and endowed it with a revenue of 18,000 rubles. The number of 
students admitted was forty. Catherine II. assigned it an annual allow¬ 
ance of 40,000* rubles; and instead of forty students, fixed the number 
at three hundred. The age of admission to this academy is six, and the 
studeifts continue in it twelve years. Tlicy are furnished with clothing, 
boarding, and lodf^nf^ TiH the age of fourteen, they are instructed in 
reading, writing, arithmetic, and drawing, with the German and Frendh 
languages; after that age they are instructed in some of those ai’ts taught 
in tl’.e academy. Annual prizes are distributed, and the most distinguished 
students are sent, at the expense of government, to improve themselves by 
travel Jn foreign lands. 

In the circle of Schlusselberg lies the important town and fortress of 
that name, at the issue of the Neva from ^e Ladoga. In this fortress 
state-prisonera are generally kept. The principal towns in the other 
circles of tliis government are of little importance, averaging 1500 
inhabitants. 

2«?. Finland.~\ The government of Finland has probably received 
its nai^e from its marshy surface. Besides the former Swedish province 
of the same name, it comprehends all the government of Viburg, or the 
ancient Russian Finland. It stretches to the highest north, and compre¬ 
hends a territorial surface of 138,923 square miles, with a population of 
1,350,000, which is rapidly increasing. It is hilly; on the N. and W. 
some branches of the Scandinavian mountains enter this government; on 
ihe E it is covered with sand-hills and rocks, intersected by marshes, 
• M 
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seas, lakes, and rivers, which diffuse cold and unwholesome mis s. Tho 
most central lake in the country is the Payana, or ‘ the Peaceal^eit is 
about ^seventy-two miles in length, and thirteen in breadth. The lake of 
Saiuia on the Vast, which is crowded with islands, is still larger. It 
descends by six catai-ac.ts t<i the 'rornea, which carries its waters into the 
Ladoga lake. The valleys between the hills aie fertile, and vegetation 
decreases only towards the highest north. The coasts of the l^othnian 
and Pinland Gulf are thickly strewn with granite and limestone rocks, 
and in some j)laces jnesent a labyrinthine archipelago of little islands. 
Th#climate varies from tlic rigorous polai- climate to a more temperate 
one, which enjoys only one month of spring an<l two months of autumn, 
with a brief but frequently vi'ry hot summer; during which the night, 
usually serene and mild, extends to only four hours, and vegetation is 
extremely rapid. Agiiculture, rearing of cattle, and fishing, are the 
principal occupations of the inhabitants. The harvest, consisting ••hiefly 
of barley and rye, sometimes yiehk an exportable surplus. Jn tin* interior 
of the country there is good timber for inaiine purposes. Grunil • is the 
principal mineral in this ilistrict. Iron w^as once worked in Hnland 
Prop(*r, but the ^’inlanders now import that metal from ^Sweden. A 
great quantity of nitre is made in this country. The country has good 
harbours ; but they cannot be extensively used, as the long w'inter detains 
ships six months in harbour. In winter the transport by sledges affords 
an easy and rapid communication. The principal religion is the Lutheran, 
hlr James mentions a singular custom as existing at Abo. The pre¬ 
valent religion here, as in Svvitden, is the Lutheran. “ The solemnixation 
of inairiagcs takes place only once a year, and that on a fixed day in the 
teeming autumn, llefore this time arrives, the expectant lover is not 
permitted, by the custom of the laud, to j>ay his addresses in person io 
the object of his wishes. His off(*r is made by sending a piece of money, 
that is acceptcfl or not, as the fair one is inclined to approve or reject his 
suit; but both tlie conveyance of tliis token of love, and the whole of the 
after-ceremonials, are carried on through the in1ervcnti.jn of some old 
woman of the village, whose occupation and calling may seem enviable 
to some bustling gentlewoman of other countries, being that of a regularly 
established match-maker.” This government is divided into twelve 
eircles, viz. the six ancient circles of Kexholm, Friedrichsham, 3cr- 
dobol, Viburg, Vilmarstrand, and Neuschlot; ^nd the seven yielded - 
by Sweden, in 1809, viz. Kymrir.megard, Tavastehuus, Abo, Kuopio, 
Vasa, and Uleaborg. The principal tewns ai’e Helsingfors and Abo. 
Tlie latter torni was recently almust totally consumed by fire, and 
the university established there lias been removed to Helsingfors. Tlie 
houses of the Finlanders are usually constructed of fir trees rudely 
squared by the axe, and laid, wuth a thin layer of moss between, upon each 
other; tlie ends, instead of being cut off, are generally left projecting 
beyond the sides of the building, and have a most savage and slovenly 
appearance. The roof is also of fir, sometimes stained red ; the windows 
are frequently cut out rvith the axe after the sides of the house are^^aised. 
Sir John Carr remarks, that the summer burst upon him in this country 
with fiery fury on the 11th of July, with no earlier precursor than grass 
and^ green leaves. On a sudden, the flies, which experience a longer 
date of existence in the north than in the milder regions of Europe, awake 
from their torpor with the arrival of the hot rveather, and annoy the 
traveller beyond imagination. 
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TUE PROVINCES OF THE BALTIC. 

Lap'umrTcs.'} The districts called the Lapmarks belong to this pro- 
rirvie. Jbcy %fere fully ceded to Russia in the peace of Abo. The 
inhabitants^are partly Lapponiuns and partly colonists. Lapps are 

divided into herdsmen and fishermen. Tomea, the chief town of the 
Lapmarks, contains 6G0 inhabitants. 

Aland lslnndii.~\ To this government likewise belongs the group of 
the AlaAl^Islands. This group lies in the Bothnian Gulf, which they 
separate, and it diiglit also be said, shut up from the Baltic. The principal 
island is about 40 miles long, aiul 30 broad. It contains several l^es, 
and is fertile in com. The number of the inhabitants of the p^hole {^up 
is ^3,340. There are eighty inhabited, ami upwards of two hundred 
uninhabited. They export wood, coal, lime, butter, and cheese. 

3rf. £itthonia.~\ The government of Ksthonia has its name from the 
aboriginal inhabitants, who give it the name of Virorna^ or ‘ border-country.’ 
It has, a superficies of nearly 8,680 square miles, and a population of 
396,0.32. hiSthonia is in general a llaf country, here and there broken by 
small eminences. 'I'he soil is meagre, and watered by no considerable 
river, excepting the Narva; and the only extensive lake is the Peipus. 
The climate is temperate, but foggy and unpleasant in summer. The 
principal occupation of the inhabitants is agriculture and fishing. They 
exjiort corn, brandy, cattle, butter, tallow, skins, and salt fish. The 
in^iabitants are Esthonians, Swedes, and Germans, chiefly professing the 
Lytheran religion. It is divided into four circles, viz. Ileval, Hapsal, 
Vesenberg, and Veissenstein. ’I'he chief town is Reval, which lies in 
a small bay of the Innnish Gulf, and contains 15,000 inhabitants. The 
islands of Dagii, Vorms, and Nuckii, belong to this govcmineiit. The 
fqrmer is about 40 miles long, and from 26 to 36 broad, and has a popu¬ 
lation of about 10,000. 

4/A. fjironia.^ ’rhe government of Livonia has its name from its 
original inhabitants, now nearly extinct. It has a surface of 20,360 squai'e 
miles, and a population of 7.37,734 persons, chiefly I.utherans. ’fhe 
country abounds in large woods, lakes, rivers, moors, and heaths; but it 
contains many fertile spots.^” The Balfic here forms, between the island 
of Oejcl and the,continent, the large Gulf of Riga. On the N. E. is 
Lake Peipus, 'rhe ])rinci|)al river is the Diina. 'Tlie inhabitants are 
industrious agriculturists. The winter is long and severe, but the climate 
healthy. ’I’he chief productions are com, flax-seed, and timber. ’The 
servitude of tlie peasants was abolished in 1818. It is divided into five 
circles, viz. Riga, Venden, Dorjlat, Peroau, and Arensburg, or the island 
ol Ocsel. The chief towns are Riga,"—whose commerce was established 
650 years ago, by Bremen navigators—Pemau, and Dorpt. 

Hig-a.'] .Riga is situated upon the Diina, six miles from its mouth, 
and is well-known as a place of commerce. It chiefly exports com, hemp, 
flax, iron, timber, masts, leather, and tallow. Upon the Diina, at 
this place, is a floating bridge, of which the length is 2,600 feet, and 
the breadth 40 feet. • It is removed during winter. The number of 
inhabitants is about 36,000: of these upwards of 9000 dwell within the 


feomc idea may be formed of the ravages committed by wolves in Ilussi^ from 
, ® “ibowiugkofliclol account of their devastations in the governiopiit of Livonia^iily. 
in the year 1823, they devoured—horses, 1841; foals, 124,‘l; horned cattle, 1807; 
calves, 733; sheep, 15,182; lambs, 726; goats, 2545; kids, 183; swine, 4190; sucking 
; <l«gs, 703 ; geese, 673. 

• Ibis name may be translated Jtidge. 
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fortifications. The garrison gene^ly consists of 1000 men. ^ It has a 
library containing 12,000 volumes. • '* 

DprpLi Dorpt, 116 miles from Narva, suflfered in a niost dreadful 
manner during the ware between the Swedes and the Russians. This 
ancient town, which belonged, in tlie thirteenth century, to the Hanseatic 
League, is situated on the river Embach, being *in the high road to the 
capital, and enjoys a considerable traffic. A university, with a lai'ge 
revenue, was established here in 1802; there are also a library of 30,000 
volumes, museums of natur^ history and antiquities, and a botanic garden. 
In 1815 there were 37 professors and 310 students. A great annual fair 
is held here. The population is estimated at 6000. It stands in, lat. 
58“ 22' 45" N., Ion. 25“ 28' 9" E. Round Dorpt the country is extremely 
fertile, so as to have been called the granary of the North. Tliis fertile 
district stretches as far as Riga, wliich, however, is surrounded with deep 
barren sands. 

Oesel,~\ The island of Oesel is '74 miles long, and in breadth 50; and 
with the islands of Moon and Runa, maintains a population of 34,256 
inhabitants. With the exception of Zealand, this is the largest island in 
the Baltic. It possesses an undulated surface diversified with low hills, 
lakes, rivers, and woods. The climate is milder than on the adjacent 
continent. The lower classes are chiefly fishermen. 

bth. CourUmdJ\ Courland was once a dutchy dependent on the crown 
of Poland, but was united to the Russian empire in 1795. It receives 
its name from its ancient inliabitants, the Kures. It has a superficial 
territory of 12,140 square miles, and a population of 569,000. This is 
a flat country, interspersed with sand lulls, heaths, marshes, and fertile 
patches. The coasts consist partly of high downs, and arc partly flat. The 
promontory which divides the Baltic from the Gulf of Riga, is the Domess 
Niiss so much dreaded by navigators, before which an enormous sand-bank 
spreads. The Hiiningsberg, an alluvial 8an<l hill, rises here to the height 
of 700 feet. The principal river is the Diina; the largest lake that of 
Usmaiten. The soil is generally light and sandy, the climate rude and 
cold, but not variable, and considerably tempered by its proximity to the 
ocean. Agriculture apd the rearing of cattle are the leading branches of 
industry. Courland is not divided, like the other goveraments, into 
curcles, but bailliewicks. The principal towns are Mittau upon the Aa, 
with a population of 12,000 inhabitants, and Libau, a considerable com¬ 
mercial town at the mouth of the Libau. 


CHAP. iX_GREAT RUSSIA. 

This is the genuine fatherland of the Russians, and constitutes, in fiwt, 
the most important and most consolidated portion of the Russian empire. 
It is divided into the governments of Moskva, Smolensk, Pskov, Novo- 
gorod, Olonez, Archangel, Vologda, Kostroma, Nishegorod, Vladimir, 
Tula, Kaluga, Twer, Jaroslav, Kursk, Orel, Ri^an, Tambof, and 
Voronesh. 

Ij^. Moskva."^ The government of Moskva has a superficial territory 
of 10,000 square miles, and a population of 1,289,823, This government 
presents an undulated surface, diversified only in a few points by small 
ridges or hills. The environs of the huge capital are considerably horned 
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by ^ the soil is for the most part clay apd sand. Some districts of 
hiialh and marshes run through the country, the fertility of which is on the 
whole very ^idifferent. Every where, under the superior soil* there ar« beds 
of granite, of which many large blocks here appear, as in the north of 
Germany, scattered ov^r the surface of the ground. The waters are 
numerous. Storch enumerates 2610 streams, and 109 lakes, none of 
which, Iftj^ever, arc of any importance. The Volga, the Oka, and 
the Moskva—from which latter the government and capital take their 
name—are the only impoi-tant rivers. The climate is temperate ^nd 
healthy, and nowise distinguished from the other provinces, of Russia, 
whiiih lie within the temperate zone. 'Die winter, including the broken 
days of spring and autumn, lasts about five months. Agriculture is 
the principal branch of industry; yet, as this province, though the best 
cultivated, is inferior in soil, and the capital consumes a vast quantity of 
provisions, the liarvest is never sufficient for the bare consumption. 
Gardening is pretty successfully cultivated. Fruit is rare. Flax, hemp, 
and hops, are only cultivated for domestic consumption. There are 
various manu^turos of cloth, silk, hats, cotton, linen, leather, copper, 
glass, china, and vitriol. Almost every family of peasants, in the circle 
of Moskva, conducts some branch of manufacture. On account of its 
natural situation, the province can only engage in land-commerce; but 
this is very considerable, Moscow being to the interior commerce, what 
Petersburg is to the exterior. Tlie roads are excellent, and the Oka and 
Moskva offer important channels of commimication. The great road 
from Moscow to Petersburg is continued, during a space of 500 miles, 
almost in a straight line, cut through a forest. This road is of an uniform 
breadth, and formed of tranks of trees, laid in rows parallel to each other, 
and bound down in the centre and at each end by long poles or beams 
fastened into the ground ; these trunks are sometimes covered with boards, 
and sometimes with layers of boughs strewed over with sand or earth. 
Where the road is new it is remarkably good ; but as the tranks decay, or 
sink below the level of the a<ljoining parts, it becomes very uncomfortable 
for travellers. The archbishop of this government is chief of the Russian 
Greek Church. , 

The City of Moscow.'] Moscow,*^ though no longer the capital of the 
empire, is still the fayourite residence of such of the nobles as choose ^o 
display the magnificence of eastern grandeur, at a distance from the 
restraints of court. It is 487 miles S. E. of Petersburg, in north lati¬ 
tude 55" 45' 45", and east lonfptudc 37" 33'. “ If,” says Mr Coxe, who 

was there in 1784, “ I was struck with the singularity of Smolcnsko, 1 
was all astonishment at the immensity and variety of Moscow. A city 
so regular, so uncommon, so extraordinary, and so contrasted, bad never 
before claimed my astonishment. The streets ai’e, in general, exceedingly 
long and broad ; and some of them are paved; others, particularly those in 
the suburbs, are formed with trunks of trees, or are boarded with planks 
like the floor of a room. Wretched hovels are blended with large palaces ; 
cottages of one story stand next to the most superb and stately mansions; 
many brick structures are covered with wooden tops; some of the wooden 
houses are painted; others have iron doom and roofs. Numerous 
churches present themselves in every quarter, built in a peculiar style of 
architecture; some with domes of copper, others of tin, gilt or painted 


“ Written Motkua, and pi-oiiounced Moskva by the natives. 
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given, and many roofed widi wood. In a word, some parts o| tliis vast 
city Jiave the appearance of a sequestered desert, other quarters that'of a 
popirlous town ; some of a contemptible village, others of a great capital. 
Moscow may be considered as a town built upon the Asiatic raodid, but 
gradually becoming more and more European ;.exhibiting, in its present 
state, a motley mixture of discordant architecture.” The (lelightfid- 
ness of the country, now the site of Moscow and its environs, vio doubt led 
to the foundation of a town in or near the present Krende. ' The city is 
situated upon a number of gentle elevations, valleys, and plains ; and in 
form n'sembles an irregular rhomboid. Its appearance is not less varied 
than the character of its inhabitants; and as the rivers flow betwceti the 
chief elevations of the city, they give a beautiful relief to its extended 
range. Moscow, says Dr Lyall, is an ancient, Petersburg "a modern 
city. The chief beauty of the latter consists in regularity,—the beauty 
of the former in iiTogularity. Jn Petersburg, the. triumph of art over 
nature is every where visible ; in Moscow these appear still engfiged, as 
it were, in the attenqit to excel each oth(*r, forming the finest combina¬ 
tions, or the greatest discordances. There are few strati‘ght streets in 
Moscow; hut many of them are enormously wide. The Ploslchads, or 
squares, places, and markets, are 25 in number. The Krasnaya Plosichad, 
or ‘ Beautiful squai’e,’ is not exceeded, if equalled in size, singularity, and 
grandeur, by any in Europe. 'J'he environs of Moscow are beautiful, 
but the soil is every where argillaceous, except on the sid(is of the 
Moskva; and hence, during summer mid antunin, the city is often 
€*nveloped in clouds of <hist. 'Fhe Moskva flows in a winding channel; 
hut, excepting in the sjiring, is only navigable for small rafts. It 
receives the Yausa in tlie Zemlianoigorod, and the Noglina at the western 
extremity of the Kremle; but the beds of both these rivulets are nearly 
dry in summer. Nearly one Inindred bridges are throivn over these rivers. 
Previous to the invasion of the hrcncli, Moscow w'as the largest city in 
Europe ; the circumfereuco within the ramparts that eiicl'-jsed the suburbs 
being twenty miles. It was also the most populous city in Kussia ; con- 
taining within the ramparts 312,000 souls. It still contains a pojmlation 
of above 200,000, and oxbibits the same measure, of meaimcss and magni¬ 
ficence, and tl\p same motley grouping of population which it did in its 
better days. “ In the Bazaar,” says M. Ancelot, the tfcveller behohls “ die 
turban of the Circassian by the side.i.of the elegant hat fresh from the bands 
of the fashionable French shopkeeper; the close coat of the European by 
the long and flowing robes of Asia; the Muscovite bonnet, the rude frock, 
the hoots or sandals of bark, mingled with splendid military uniforms and 
hats crowned with floating plumes. Around this great market-place are 
seen the I'amage and four, the light drosky, and the primitive car wliich 
serves to bring to market the productions of the conntry. The eye is 
never tired of vieiving these various scenes, with the diversities of costumes 
and physiognomy whioli enliven them, and make this city appear to belong 
to all matdiind, uniting the extremes of civilization and barbarism.”^ 

The KvemJe.~\ It is generally agreed, says Dr Lyall, that the 
Kremle received its denomination fi’ora the Tartars when they were in 
possession of Moscow, and that the term is derived from the Tartar w'ord 
Kririi, or Krpn^ which signifies a fortress. The Kremle has been called 
tlie fortress, the palace, the castle, the. citadel, the holy citadel, fltc. by 
<liffeTent writers. It forms the centre of Moscow, and has a very elevated 
and commanding appearance. “ Taken as a whole,” says Dr I.yall,' 
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“ tli« Krlmle ia one of the most original, ^ beautiful, and magnificent 
olijijcta ifliave ever beheld. Its commanding situation on the banks of 
the Moskva river,—its high and venerable white walls, with iiunv’rous 
battlements,* and variously coloured towers and steeples,—the number 
and the magnitnd(! of some of its fine edifices, with their differently 
painted roofs,—the* variety of its cathedrals, chundies, monasteries, and 
lielfries. With their almost iimumerable domes, gilt, tin-plated, or green : 
indeed, tlie, wholb picture presents at tins saim; time a vai’ied unity, a 
consonance and inc,oiigi-uity of obj(*cts,—a contrast of ancient and modern 
works of art and taste;,—a beanty, grandeur, and maginficnnctf indesm'ibi 
ahle^and altogether unique.” Tlie walls of the Kreinle are from 12 to 
16 feet thick; externally their height varies at dilferent places from 30 
to GO feeU; they are furnished with battlements anil embrasures, numcroin 
towers and steeples, and a number of gates. There are no regular streets 
within fjie walls; all the edifices are built <»f stone, j. b. the-y have stone 
foundations, or foundations faced witlf white calcareous tufa, while the 
Huperstrtictures are formed of brick, stuccoed and painted white, orange, 
yellow, blue, gi’een, f<tc. The, iiilerior of the, Krcinle presents a ci’OwJ of 
goveriiinent-onices, churches, and monasteries. The jewel-chamher con¬ 
tains a numher of gold and silver vases, gobleN, and other ve.ssels ; and 
round the walls are, ranged the thrones of difti rimt Tzars, and numerous 
crowns, including those of Kasan, Astrachan, Siberia, (J(‘Orgia, and Po- 
lan^l, which bring to mind the gradual increase of this vast empire 

The TljcereUe House.'\ The inconvenience, aud soinelimiis impossi¬ 
bility of training and exercising troops out of doors during winter, in the 
rigorous climate of the north of the llussian empire, renders Exercisc- 
hojises absolutely necessary. ’I'lieir utility is equally evident at times 
during suiumer, when they ])rotect the soldier, and afford him a cool 
retreat during his niaineuvres from the oppressive heat and an almost 
Bcorc,hing sun. The government therefore has furnished both the capitals, 
as well as some of the chief towns in Russia, with these excellent edifices. 

Adjoining to* the Winter Palace at St Petersburg, there is a very 
handsiyiie Exereise-houso, which claims tlie stranger’s attention, and was 
once uc.equalled in Russia. It is now, however, far surpassed in its size, 
its soliciity, its arcliitectnre, and its elegance, by tlie new Exercise-house 
at Moscow, an enormous edifice, built iii the year 1817. * 

* Saji IIS. I'Vrt. 

The length of each front is . • . . 80 660 

The breadth at eae,l' end • . . . 24 168 

'I’he height . . . . . . 6 or 6;} 42 or 431 

In summer, the interior of the Exercise-house is cool and pleasant for 
the troops. ,ln winter it is warmed by means of a number of stoves. 

ChurchesJ^ In the Cathedral of St Michael, the sovereigns of Russia 
were formerly interred: their bodies are deposited in raised sepulchres, 

“ The dimensions of the Kxeroisc-house, I believe,” says Dr Dyall, from whom we 
have taken the above account. “ arc by far the greatest of any apartment in the world, 
whose. Aiof U unsupported by columns. The number of troops that can be exerciswl 
in it, is two thousand infantry, or one thousand rjivalry; but a battalion of the former, 
or a squadron of the latter, are all that are usually manieuvred at a time, in order 
that the reader may have a standard to assist him in forming an idea of its enormous 
™*?"it"de, I shall here insert the dimensions of some celebrated editic.es. The longth 
ot vVestminstlr Halt is 27.5 feet, its breadth 74 feet, and its height 99 feet. The long 
room ot the Custom-house of London, Is 190 feet in length, bv fi6 feet wide, and 6.5 
feet high. The great saloon of the Pidazzo della Giustlzia at I’adna, is 300 feet long, 
100 feet broad, and 100 feet high.” 
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mostly of brick, in the shape of a coffin, above the pavemea t. Each 
tomb has, at its lower extremity, a small silver plate, upon!which is 
engraved the name of the deceased prince, and the time of his death. 
Upon great festivals, all these sepulchres are covered with rich palls of 
gold or silver brocade, studded with pearls and jewels. The cathedral 
of the Assumption of the Virgin Mary has been long Appropriated to the 
coronation of the Russian sovereigns. In the year 1819, Moscow con¬ 
tained six cathedrals, 21 monasteries, and 267 Greek clidrches, “ Every 
monastery and church has its festival on the day of the saint to whom it 
is dedicated, lliese festivals are days of great rejoicing, mirth, and folly. 
In the country, the whole peasantry of the village where the festival 
is to be celebrated, as well as the peasantry in the neighbouring villages, 
assemble and attend the celebration of divine worship, during which, 
they pay particular devotion before the image of the saint to whom 
the church is dedicated. The same ceremony takes place at. all the 
churches in town. But on the festivals of the'cathedrals and monasteries, 
there is a holy procession from the cathedral of the Assumption, of a 
greater or smaller number of the clergy, according to the^^importance of 
the festival. They walk on foot, with uncovered heads, in regular order, 
accompanied by the holy banners, crosses, books, &c. and are protected 
from the crowd by the police and gens d’armes on horseback. The image 
of the saint to whom the church is dedicated, is peculiarly distinguished, 
and numerous bunting candles are placed before it.” ^ 

Festival of the Fesui'^^ection.'] Dr Clarke says, that the ceremony of the 
Resurrection at Moscow exceeds every thing of the kind at Rome, not even 
excepting the papal benediction during the holy week. He thus describes 
the extraordinary scene : “ At midnight, the great bell of the cathed>'al 
tolled; its vibrations seemed to be the rolling of distant thunder; and 
they were instantly accompanied by the noise of all the bells of Moscow. 

“ The churches,” snys Dr Lyall, “ with few exceptions, are stuccoed and white¬ 
washed, nr painted of a yellow, green, red, pink, blue, or some qflier colour: a few 
are painted in imitation of marble, and variegated like Turkish paper. The churches 
are generally built so as to stand east and west. But this is not always exactly 
observed; for if 1 be not deceived, 1 have remarked considerable variations from these 
points of the compass; and tbe church of St Nicholas, certainly stands north and south. 
The sanctuary, or altar, always occupies the east end, and the trapeza the west end 
of the church. The attendants, of 00111 * 36 , worshipping before the i^'onostas and i oyal 
doors, haj'e their faces to tbe rising sun. Coxe says, ‘ Ovtr the door of each church 
is the portrait of the saint to whom it is dediciited, to which the common people pay 
their homage as they pass, by taking Off their hats, crossing themselves, and occasionally 
touching the ground with their heads; a ceremory which 1 often saw them repeat nine 
or ten times in succession.’ This observation, though pretty correct, is^too general. 
It would have been more accurate had he attributed the homage paid, generally 
speaking, to the temple of God, as being sacred; since many of the churches are not 
dedirated to saints, but to the events of our Saviour’s life,—his nativity, his baptism, 
his entry into Jerusalem, transfiguration, crucifixion, resurrection, &c. ^ Besides, the 
peasants also cross and bow themselves on passing a church on any side, and on a 
country road, when visible. Coxe’s remarks, however, are often accurate. He might 
have included the nobility as well as the common people, the more religious of 
whom sometimes stop their carriages and alight opposite the most distinguished 
churches and cathedrals. Tbe females cross themselves, an^l bow repeatedly; not only 
ten, but twenty, thirty, forty, fifty, or even a hundred times, and sometimes kneel on 
the ground. The males take off their hats, cross and bow themselves in tbe same manner, 
and sometimes also kneel. Even prostration is performed by the more enthusiastic. 
The paintings on the exterior of the Russian churches are generally executed on the 
walls; and though a few of them are tolerable, yet the gener^ity are coarse danbings, 
in which high roiouring, gigantic size, and gay decorations, make up tor the higher 
efforts of art. They consist of representations of tbe Trinity; of God Almighty ; the 
All-seeing eye; tbe transfiguration, ascension, and other great events of the life of our 
Saviour; of the prophets, apostles, and saints; of angels and archangels; the Virgin 
Mary and her child; the miracle-workers of Russia; the last judgment, &e. 
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Every inllibitant was stin-ing, and the rattling of carriages in tlie streets 
was# gieaJjr than at noon-day. The whole city Wiis in a hlaze; lights 
Avere seen jn all the windows, and innumerable torches .in the sfreets. 
The toAver of the cathedral was illuminated from its foundation to its 
cross. The same, ceremqny take,s place in all the churches ; and what is 
truly surprising, considering their number, they are all ecpially crowded. 
We hastf*littd to the cathedral: it aatis tilled with a prodigious assembly, 
consisting of all ranks of both sexes, bearing ligliti'd wax tajiers, to be 
afterAA’ards heaped in rows upon t!ie difterent shrines. The walls, the 
ceiling, and every part of the buihling, are covered Avith the •pictures of 
saintc and martyra. At the moment of our arrival the doors were shut, 
and on the outside appeared Plato, the archbishop, prec«Mled by banners 
and torches, ami followed by all his train of priests, with crucitixes and 
censers, Avho were, making, three times in procession, the tour of the 
cathedral, chanting with loud voices, ^nd glittering in sumptuous vest¬ 
ments, bespangled Avith gold, silver, and precious stones. Tiie btioav had 
not melted so eipvally within the Kremlin as in the streets of the city ; this 
magniticent p»»cession was ther(»fore constrained to move U[>on planks 
over tlu; d(‘ep mud which RuiTound('<1 the cathedral. After completing 
tlje third circuit, they all halted opposite the girat doors, Avhich were 
still closed ; the nrehhishop Avith a censer tln*u scattered incense against 
the <loors and over the priests. Smldenly these <1oors were opened, and 
flie»(*tt'ect was magnificent beyond description. The immense tlirong of 
spectators Avithin, la'aring iiinumcrabh* tapers, formed tAVO lines, through 
Avhich the archhishep ent»!red, advancing Avith his train, to a throAie near the 
centre, 'riie, profusion of lights in all pai’ts of the cathedral, and, among 
othms, those of the numerous chandeliers in tl.e centre, the riclm<>ss of the 
dj-esses, and the vastness of the assembly, filled us with astoTiishmmit. 
1 laving joined the suite of tlie ai'chhisliop, we aci’ornpanied the procession, 
and ptissed even to tlie thro:ie; here the ])olice-ollicers permitted us to 
stand among ihe«pri(‘sts, near an einliroidered stool of satin placed for the 
archbishop, 'rius loud chorus which hurst forth at the <*ntrance to the 
churchy continued as the procession moved toAvards the throne, and after 
the archbisho]) bad •taken his seat; when my attention was for a moment 
cnlhal off, by seeing one of the llussians earnestly crossing himself with hw 
right iiand, while his left was employed in picking my companion’s pocket 
ot his handkerchief. Soon after, the archbishop (lescended, and went all 
round the cathedral; first offerinfj incense to the priests, and then to the 
people as he passed along. Wlien he had returned to his seat, tlie. priests, 
two by two, performed the same ceremony, heginniug with the arch¬ 
bishop, who rose and made obeisance, with a lighted taper in his hand. 
From the moment the church doors were opened, the spectators had 
continued bowing their heads, and crossing thcmselveji, insomuch that 
Rcune of the people seemed really exhausted by the constant motion of 
the head and limids. We had no leisure to examine the dresses and 
figures of the priests, wfiich were certainly the most striking we had ever 
seen, ^’heir long, dark hair, without powder, fell doAvn in ringlets, or 
straight and thick, far over their rich robes and shoulders; their dark, 
thick beards also entirely covered their breasts. Upon tlie heads of^ the 
archbishops and bishops were high caps, covered with gems, and adorned 
with miniature paintings, set in jewels, of the crucifixion, the virgin, and 
the saints. Their robes of various colom’ed satin, Avere of the most costly 
(^ibroiilerj’^, and even upon these were miniature pictures set with precious 
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Stones. Such, according to \lu* coasccrated record of ancient dayj., was the 
appearance of tlie high priests uf old ; holy men, standing by the ^bernacle 
of the* congrege^tion, in fine raiment, the workmanship of ‘ Bezalunl, the sou 
c)f Uri, the son of Hnr, of the tribe of Judah.’ It is said there is a convent 
in Moscow, where women arc entirely employed in working dresses for 
the priests. After two hours had been spent hr various ceremonies, the 
arclibishop advanced, holding forth a cross, which all tlie people.crowded 
to embrace, squeezing ea«-h other nearly to suilbcation. As soon, how¬ 
ever, as their eagerness had been somewhat satisfied, he returned to the 
sacristy, under a pretence of seeking for the body of Christ; where, 
])utting on a plain purple robe, he again atlvanced, cixclaiming three times 
in a very loud voice, ‘ C’liuisT is risen !’ 'I'he most remarkable part 
of the ceremony now followed, 'i'he archbishop, descending into the 
body of the church, conclmled the whole ceremony by crawling round 
the pavement on his hands and knees, kissing the eonse<Tated pictures, 
whether on the pillars, the waiy, the altars, or the tombs; tlie priests 
and all the people imitating his example. Sepulclires were opened, ami 
the mummied bodies of incorniptible saints exbibited: all qf these under¬ 
went tin! same general kissing.” 

]3ells.'\ The superstitious idea attached to the ringing of bells has 
been already mentioned. The Russians conceive, that to give a bcdl to a 
church is an ac.t still more r(!ligious than to ring it wlien giviin; and a 
very natural de,duction from this is, that the sinciirity of their religion is 
manifested in proportion to the size of the bell. Boris (Jodonof, who 
iiad ascended the throne by usurpation, and multi[ilied murdc'rs, <;ould 
«*onceive no better way of atoning for his crimes, than by bestowing on a 
church in Mosemv, a bell of unprecedented size*. He accordingly gave 
to the cathedral one weighing 31;i,4H0 pounds; and ‘ iii<‘d in peace.’ 
The empress Anno r(!cast this bell, and added to it 2000 poods of metal, 
'rhe greatest part of the metal was Godonof’s, but the. I)«*ll, and conse 
quently the religion, was now Anne’s. It is the largest in the world, 
that of Pekin being lost in the comparison. Its circumrerence is GJ feet 
11 inches, its height 19 feet; its gn utest thickness, inches; and its 
weight is 4'43,772 pounds. When the tow(‘r !n which it hung w;>s 
accidentally burnt, it fell, and a part of it was broken off; but notie of 
the Russian sovereigns havi! been so pious as to recast it, and replaiV it 
in its tower. 'File ]nece wliich was broken out, hn^ left a hole sufficient 
to admit two men without stoopinj^ 

Fowfidling IIo.sjntal,'\ No public institution in Moscow is more remark¬ 
able, than the Poundling Hospital, which was erected by CatlM'rine II. in 
1764. It is amply supported by legacies and voluntary contributions, 
since the legislature allows many privileges to such as aid tliis charitable 
institution. The building is extensive, of a square, form, and stanils on 
the banks of the Moskwa, wliere it has the advantage, of good air. It is 
fitted for the, reception of 8000 children. Every attention is paid to the 
health of the cliildren. The bed-rooms are well-,aired. Each child has 
a separate bed. llieir linen is changed thrice a-week, and their .clothes 
once in eight days. The use of cradles is forbidden: and the clothes of 
the children are formed, and put on them, so as to leave them perfectly 
frees in their motions. The children who have been received into this 
hospital, as they advance in years, are distributed into three classes. For 
the two first years they are under the care of the nurses. They are then 
admitted into the lowest or first class. The boys and girls are educated 
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iiKHscriinijmtely, till tliey are seven yeai’s of age; and l»oth sexes ai-e 
taught nit only reading, %vriting, and arithmetic, but the knitting of 
stockings, ajid the carding of flax, hemp, and wool. To these the* girls 
add needle-work, spinning, cooking, bakitig, and such arts as are necessary 
to housewifery. Those jvho evince more than ordinary capacity, are in¬ 
structed in the French and German languages; and some of the boys are 
taught music, dancing, drawing, and I^atin. Fourteen is the age at which - 
they are admittetJ into the last class. They liave at this period the liberty 
of choosing the profession in which they are to be instructed. Ami for 
this ])urpose it is not necessary that they shouhl quit the hospital, as seve* 
ral manufactures arc established within it flu the sole purpose of training 
the youth to pailicular professions. At the age of twenty they receive a 
sum of nIoiM'y, and are at liberty to settle in any part of the empire 
which they think proper. 

Du'urfii.'] Sir R. K. Porter gives ^a very lively and curious ac,count 
of certain frealcs of nature^ which the nobles of Moscow exhibit in their 
housi>s,—These are dwarfs and fools. “ They are here,” says he, “ tlie 
pages and tlieiplaythings of the gn*at; ami at almost all entertaininents, 
stand for hours by their lonl's chair, holding his snuff-box, or awaiting his 
coiuinamls. There is scfircely a nobleman in this country who is not 
possi*ss<»d of one or moie of these unfortunate ereatiires. Hie race ol’ 
these little beings is very numerous in Russia. They are gmierally well 
shai^ed, and particularly gi'su'eful in their hands and f«!et; but their heads 
are commonly of a dis[»roportionate size. In their features they possess a 
striking similarity to eacli other. Besides these Lilliputians, many of thi‘ 
imhility, witli still greater barbarity of taste, keep a fool or two resein 
hiii.g the motleys of our arieestors in name alone, for their wit, if they 
ever had any, is swallowed np by their habitual indolence.” 

Wells of Milhk'h.~\ Mosi-ow is supplied with water from the far- 
famed wells of 'JilLstvli, forty-two in munher. Fach is in form a small 
lionse, and the 14 'ljule assemblage like a little village. The water is traiis- 
jianmt, and of ex» llent quality; hmice Catherine II.was indueed to order 
it to be conveyed lO Moscow by means of a canal, which cost 1,000,009 
rubles. • 

M»t>asirry f the Holy TTinity ~\ Forty-two miles N. by F. frqjn 
Moscow is situateil thu celebrated monastery of the Holy.Trinity. The 
proper name of this convent is Troijskaya Sergieva T^avia, or monastery 
of St Serge. I'liis monastery ^as long “iijoycd the special favour of the 
Russian Tzars; and by its erioimous wealth and extensive jurisdiction, as 
Avell as the sieges it lias sustained, has become highly distinguished in the 
annals of Russia. St Serge w'as born at Rostof, in the year 1.S15, and 
retiring from the world as a hermit while yet a young man, he soon obtained 
a wide reputation for sanctity, and was joined by other devotees, who 
formed a religious convent under bis auspices. After the death of St 
Serge in 1393, the Tartars destroyed this monastery; but after the discovery 
of the saint’s incorruptfble relics in 1422, the fame of die place revived, 
and if so increased in power and wealth, that when its effects were attached 
to the crown by order of Catherine II. it had no less than 106,000 
peasants on its property. It is built on the hanks of a small stream called 
Kantcliura> and resembles an ancient and strong fortress, being suiroifhdcd 
by high embattled walls and towers. The belfry is a fine piece of archi¬ 
tecture, and contains one of those immense bells for which Russia is famous. 
•In this convent, during the rebellion of the Strclitz, instigated by the 
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Tzarevna Sophia, the young Tzars Jolin and Peter were sec^ ?ted; and 
here also Peter the Great was concealed, and saved from destrvlction; by 
Scheglovitoi, commander of the Strelitz. 

2</. Stnolens1e.~\ The government of Smolensk properly belongs to 
White Russia. It was acquired from Lithuania in 1654, and received 
its present name from the capital. It contains ^4,000 square miles, and 
a population of 1,297,055. Its physical features resemble th6se of the 
preceding government; but the soil is superior. It is upon the whole 
an elevated tract of laud, though not possessed of any h)fty mountains. 
The principal river is the Dnieper. There are some lak(!s, and numerous 
marshes. ’^ITie climate is colder than <ither provinces of Russia lying 
under the same latitude,—a quality to be attributed to its superior el(*va- 
tion. The principal occupation of the inhabitants is agi-iculture. Rye, 
barley, and oats are the chief corns. Hemp and flax are also cultivatexl 
in considerable quantity. 

Town of Smolensk.'^ The town and fortress of Smolensk are situated 
upon the Dnieper, 'nds fortress, which is considered as the key of 
Moscow, was stormed by tlie French in 1812. Its fortifications have 
been since repaired. Smolensk was thus described by Mr Coxe. 
“ Though by no means the most maguifieent, it is by far the most singular 
town I have ever seen. It is situated upon the river Dnieper, and occupies 
two hills and the valley which lies between them. It is surrounded by 
walls thirty feet high and fifteen feet thick, with the lower j)art of stone 
and the u])per part of brick. These walls, which follow the shape; of the 
hills, and enclose; a circumference of seven versts (four miles and three 
quarters), have, at every angle, round or s([uare tower's of two or three 
stories, niucli broader at the top than at bottom, and covered with circular 
roofs of wood. 'J’lie intervals are studded with sinall(;r turrets. On 
tin; outside of tin; wall is a broad, deep ditch, regularly covered 
with traverses, glacis, &c. and where the ground is highest, there are 
redoubts of (>arth, aecordiiig to the modern style of fortification. In the 
middle of the town is an eminence, upon whidi stands the cathedral, 
from* wIkmico I had a most ])ic,tures(pie view of tin; town, iutersperse^l, 
within tin; circuit of*tin; walls, witli gardens, grovr's, copses, fields of 
pasture, and corn. 'I’lie buildings are in<»stly wooden, of one story, 
(many of them no better than cottages,) excepting here and there a gen¬ 
tleman’s house,- wliicli is called a palace, and several churches, constmeted 
of brick and stuccoed. One long, broad street, whidi is jiaved, intersects 
the whole hmgth of the town in a straight line: the other streets generally 
wind in circular directions, and are floored with planks. The walls, 
stretching over the uneven sides of the hills, till they reach the hanks of 
the Dnieper; their ancient style of architecture; their grotesque towers; 
the spires of churclu's shooting above the trees, which are so numerous as 
almost to conceal the buildings from view; the appearance of meadows, 
and arable ground;—all these objects blended together, exhibit a scene of 
tlie most singular and contrasted kind. On the furdier side of the Dnieper 
arc many straggling wooden houses, that form the suburbs, and are joined 
to the town by a wooden bridge. As far as I could collect from vague 
mformation, Smolensk contains 14,000 inhabitants; it has no manufac¬ 
tures, but carries on some commerce with the Ukraine, Dantzig, and Riga. 
'Die principal articles of its trade are flax, hemp, honey, wax, hides, hogs’ 
bristles, masts, planks, and Siberian furs.” Smolensk is 235 miles 
W. S. W. from Moscow. 
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3d. Pmov.'] The government of Pskov is nearly equal in superficial 
extent to That of Smolensk; and its population is estimated at 784,000. 
'J'ho soil is elayey and sandy; a few hills and lakes diversify the surface. 
It has numerous streams navigable by shn^ises, or small boats. Agricul¬ 
ture is hern also the principal employment. 

4/A. TJeei-.] The government of Twer is estimated by Schubert at 
24,030 sqmu-e lyiles, and its population at 1,233,3.58. It is a highly 
elevated tAct of land, from which a givat many rivers, particularly the 
Volga, take their rise. There ai-e 84 lakes, and 07 streams. The 
climate is changeable, but temperate and healthy. Twer, tl/n capital of 
tiu* •government, has 20,000 inhabitants, and possesses a cousiderabb; 
commerce. At this city the navigation of the Volga may properly be 
said to commence. “ Tlie first circumstance,” says Captain Cochrane, 
“ which attracted my notice upon reaching Twer, was at the gate, where 
an impost of three large stones is levq*d upon every horse that passes, 
These an; conv’i*rted to the paving of the <‘.ity; nor will the tax appear 
1 ‘ither slight or useless, in a country where stones ar(( not very abundant.” 

.5M. J\loi'ng%rod.~] Novogorod, once the sc*at of the most powerful 
Cinuid Duteby of Russia, gives its name to the government, which 
contains about .50,000 sejuare miles, with a }H»pulation of 9(i0,000 souls. 
'I'his is an elevated pi(!c,e of land, mid includes the Waldai chain of floetz 
bills, about 100 miles in length. It possesses 42 rivers, and 48 lak(>s. 
v’lgi'iculture is the ])rincipal occupation of the inhabitants. Iron, lime, 
clay, slates, coals, and salt, are found here. 

77/e Toxenuf Norogorod.~\ Novogorod still contains about 1.540 houses, 
ami 10,000 inhabitants. In the days of its prosperity it is sai/l to have 
c(\«>n*d an area of 63 versts in circumference, and to have contained at 
least 400,000 inhabitants. Chancellor, who passed through it in 1554, 
in his way to Moscow, thus describes it; “ Ni*xt unto Moscow, the city 
of Novogorod is reputed the chiefest of Russia; for although it be in 
niajestie inferioikto it, yet, in greatnesse, it goeth beyond it. It is the, 
chiefest and greatest mart town of all Muscovy; and albeit the einjiuror’s 
seat ijf not there, but at Moscow, yet, the coniinodiousness of the river, 
falling into that gidf which is called Sinus Finniem, whereby it is well 
freifixented by merchants, makes it more famous than Moscow itself” 
'I'he cathiidral of St S«phia contains paintings of the remotest antiquity, 
and probably anterior to the revival o^ that art in Italy. 

tilh. Olonets;.'] 'J’he governijieat of Olonetz is estimated at 82,400 
square miles, and may contain a population of 353,000. The Scandi¬ 
navian hills run into this government, and smTound its two large iidand 
lakes, the Oneyga, aiul I.adoga. These Innghts ai-e here a low chain ot 
rocks rising only from fifty to seventy fathoms above the surface, yet are 
for the greater part of the year covered with snow, 'riiere are 1998 
inland lakes in this province, and 858 streams; among which the Swir 
and the Olonka arc the most important. The climate is severe but 
uniform. In winter a cold of 22 or even 30 degrees of Reaumur is not 
uncommon; yet in spite of this rigorous atmosphere, agriculture is 
followed in all the circles of the government, even between the 64th and 
66 th parallels. Fishing is also an important branch of industry. That 
of the Ilapmschkaor Murane, ( Cifprinm Muratnida) affords the pridbipal 
source of nourishment to the inhabitants, 'rim mineral treasures aro 
granite, serpentine, porphyry, sandstone, quail/, lime, clay, amianthus. 
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slatn, alaliastcr, talo, or MftHCovy glass, marble in great quaiftities, and 
iron, which is little wi’oiight. * 

7f}i. Arrhnhffel.'] 'I'he government of Archangel, in aiu.ient times a 
part of IViarmia, which Vassili Ivanovitch united in 1505 with the 
Ilussian empire, and to which, in 1784, the islaml of Nova Zemhia, taken 
])osaession of in 1579, was added, takes its name from its capital. Nova 
Zembla should properly bo incladed in the Asiatic territo.ies, as the 
greater ])art of it strot(!hea over Siberia. But as it extends into the 
Kuropean boundaries, and is included in the political division of Russia as 
Kuropeau government, wc shall retain it here. A fe.w islands in the; 
White Sea belong to this government; Nova Zembla itself lies id the 
Icy Sea. The whole superficial temtory of this government, including 
tl«> islands, is reckoned by Schubert at 352,082 square miles. Conse¬ 
quently it is the largest of all the Kuropean Russian governunuits, and is 
alone more than 40,000 square miles larger than tfie uuite-d States of 
Sweden and Norway; 80,000 square miles larger than the temtoi-ies of 
tlus Austrian monarch; and 120,000 square miles larger than the super¬ 
ficial extent of France. The surface is a vast arctic pldin, forming on 
the west the declivity of the Scandinavian Mountauis, and sinking towards 
the middle. 'J'ho soil is low and swampy; in winter stiffened by ice, 
and scarcely tliawed by the heat of summer. The number of inhabitants 
is estimated at 163,000, of whom none are permanently locatcMl in tlui 
islands, which are only occasionally visited by Noinatles. Tln*re are duly 
seven towns in this enormous tract of country. Agriculture is hardly 
ap[)arent here. Hunting and fishing are the principal employments of 
the inliabitants. A vast number of irdand lakes intersect the country, 
whoso jn'iiuyipal rivers are the Dvvina and IVtschora. Several c,ompan1es 
are established here for the hunting of fur animals, particularly st*a 
animals, which are hunted in parties of ten or twelve huntsmen, wli<» 
winter at Nova Zembla in huts. There are extensive forests in the 
Houthern parts of this government. A great quantity of Knen is woven in 
the high north, which excels in quality all other Russian linen. The 
capital contains 8000 ixihabltants. It has an extensive dock formed by 
the Dwina, but the harbour is accessible only from ,Tuly to Stiptember. 

« Inlands.'] Tlie island of Nova Zembla is the largest of all the known 
islands jjf the Polar Sea, containing a superficies of 90,000 square miles. 
I'lie eastern coast is uiiTiavigable «n account of the huge icebergs; the 
western is flat, and thickly indmited with bays and small cmbochures of 
rivers, which render it the usual abode of the huntsmen. The snow lies 
generally ten fi>et deep. There is little rain, but dew falls in considerabbi 
quantity on the stunted shrubs and lichens. The common animals are 
ice-bears, wtdves, foxes, ermines, rein-deer, phocas, wild fowl, and whales. 
Tlie mountviins are said to contain silver, gold, and naphtha. It is said 
that silver mines were anciently wrought here. Vaigatz is an inhos¬ 
pitable, rocky island, valuable only as a hunting station, and inhabited 
only by a few families of Samoiedes. The Islancl of Kaljujef is ^jvholly 
uninhabited. 

Sth. Vologda.] The government of Vologda contains 180,000 
square miles, with a population of about 802,178. It consists of an 
enormous plain, bordering <m the east upon the Ural, a brauvjh of which 
intersects the N. E. It presents immense forests, large marshes, and 
numerous small lakes. The climate is colder than that of Pct<M*sburg, 
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though tlje latter is tlireo-fourths of a tlegi ee farther north. The minerals 
an»granite, quartz, fehlspai-, iron, ami copper ore. 

9///. y« 4 -o.y/a«.] Yaroslav is an ehivated plain containing a superficial 
extent of 15,000 square miles, ami a population of l,ft22,991. The 
climate is severe, anti the soil of indiffiirent fertility. A good deal of flax 
ami wool is spun in this government. 

10//t. *T^u.slrovia.'\ The governincnt of Kostroma contains a superficial 
t(‘mtory ofc40,000 square miles, with a population of 1,422,700. It is a 
large plain, diversified with one or two small hills, some lakes, and exttm- 
hive fort!sts. 

kl//<. Vladiinirr\ The governinent of Vladimir is estimated at 20,000 
square miles, with a population of l,30f>,04G. This is the central govern¬ 
ment of •European lliissia. Its principal river is the Oka. A few insig¬ 
nificant hills tliversify its surface. The climate is temperate ; but the 
wititc'r is usually sewere. In ancient times Vladimir formed one of the 
(irand Dut<*lui*s of tin; Russian empirh. 'Die town of Vladimir is one of 
(h(! most ancient in Russia, and was tlie rcsidimce of the Cirand Duke 
from 11.57 t<^132B, and the capital of Great Russia. It lies upon the 
Kliiisma, but retains little of its former magnificence. It has about 1.500 
inlial>itants, and no fewer than 2.5 churches I 

12 //j. Nisfu'troi-ad.~\ 'Die government of Nishegorod, or Nyslmi Novo- 
gorod, has a superficial extent of 20,800 s<piare miles, and a population of 
119,508. 'Die climate is temperate; and upon the, whole, this province 
may be j-onsidered as one of the most fertile in the empire. Most of the 
villages are full of trades-people and small manufacturers. Nyshni Novo- 
g«)rod, the capital of this province, is one of the most important coiumer- 
ta.d towns in Russia. It has about 12,000 irhabitaiits. 

l3//t. Tmnhof.^ Tambof contains 24,000 square miles,«with a popu¬ 
lation of 1,391,388. This is a uniform country. In the north there are 
some extensive woods. The mineral wells of Ifi])ezk enjoy considerable 
reputation. 

14^4. Itiuisnn.~\ Riiisan, which takes its name from the ancient town 
of Rifisan, or Riisan, long since in ruins, has a superficial extent of 13,000 
square miles, ant^ a population of 1,270,300. Its climate is temperate, 
and soil fertile, (‘spf'cially in the, south. 

12 //i. Tuln.'] Tula has a superficial extent of 10,000 square mik's, 
Avilh a }>opu1atioa estimated at 1,093,800. It is a uniform plain. The 
climate is temperate. Tula is one of the most important imperial manu¬ 
factories of arms, funiishing annually arms for 15,000 men, hesides other 
guns of great beauty, and very fine iron and steel ware. 

Ifi^A. Kaluga.'] The goveniment of Kaluga has a superficial territory 
of 8,000 square miles, and a population of 1,159,000, being the most 
populous of all the Russian provinces in proportion to its (>xtent. Agri¬ 
culture is here extensively pursued, although the soil is only moderately 
fertile. 

1 Ith. Ch'el.] Tlio»government of Orel is estimated at 10,000 square 
miles^ and its population at 1,270,100. It contains a few chains of linus- 
stone hills, and is one of the most fertile province's of the monarchy. 

18?7i. Kursh.] Kursk contains 15,000 square miles, with 1,611,200 
inhabitants. This is also one of the fertile provinces of Russia., The 
climate is mild. 

19fA. Vuronesh.] Voronesh has a superficial extent of 34,000 square 
miles, with a population of 1,436,400. 'Diti climate is temperate. The 
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]iriucipal river is the Don. A considerable quantity of grain id likewise 
reared in this province. • • 


CHAP. X _LITTLE IIUSSIA. 

Tun country of the Malo Russians, or Little llussiansj^now .sonietiines 
d(‘noniinate(l the country of the Cossacks, has been united to Russia only 
since tlie 17th ccnitury. Its four govenmients, viz. Kief, 'rschornigof, l*ul- 
tavM, and Slehodsk-Ukralne, are the finest, the most populous, and ])erhaps 
the richest ])rovinces of the empire. • 

ist. Kief.~\ Kief has an undulated surface of 17,000 square miles, 
wth a population of 1,358,800. Its climate is very mild, knd pro- 
<luces almost all the vegetables of temperati? climates. 'File heat of 
summer is often so strong that tlie rivers are dri«*d up. The town of 
Kief, upon the Dnieper, was in ancient times the resi<h*iice of the (Iraud 
Dukes of Kh‘f. Its population is about 40,000. Here is the most 
ancient classical acadcmiy of the Greek church, founded ii» 1588. The 
fnizen wines of Kief are celebrated under the, name of rijmorDsky. Mr 
James thus describes his visit to the famous catacombs of Kief: “ We 
descended a long staircase en ramp, to the mouth of the sacred catacomb, 
being formed into a regular procession, and each barelieaded, carrying a 
lighted tap(*r in liis hand. It is a labyrinth, mineil in the solid rock, 
consisting of walks, chambers, branches, &c., ascending and descending 
for the distance' of several hundred yards; the passage about six feet 
wide, and coved at the top; its sides neatly plastered, and stained with 
a black wasli; the flooring laid with iron plates about a foot square. The 
remains of shvimty-three saints, or primitive, Christians of Russia, the 
objects of veneration, arc deposited in semicii’c,ular niches, that occur at 
intervals on the passage. The bodies are wrap])ed round and bandaged 
with swathings of silk, after the fashion of mummies, thouf;li i.o ijart, not 
even the face, is left visible. What was rvithin, 1 know not; but they 
were scattered over with pieces of inoiu'y, the ofterings of devotees. * The 
colli ns, which are always left open, are of an oblong squaris figure, 
<lecreasing in br<’adth from the head downwards, adorned in the iuteiiior 
with flo\ver<s of gold painted on a red ground. Tliese personages were 
the same who once, found an asylujn here, at a day wlnni the unsettled 
nature of the times rendered them liable tq perpetual persecutions abroad. 
On our return to the. realms of day,” Continues Mr James, “ we 
heard the chant of mass sounding from the church of the monastery, and 
thither ive, instantly repaire«i. The people whom wo found assembhtd, 
completely filled every part of the area; it was a herd of pilgrims, habited 
in all the various costumes of the southern provinces of the, empire, some 
of them being said to have made a journey on foot of 1,500 versts, in 
order to discharge their vows at Kief; and indeed, their lank, worn looks 
and tattered garments, seemed, in many instances* to bespeak the toil¬ 
someness of their undertaking. While their devotions detain them here, 
they arc for the most part obliged to lie out at night, being destitute of 
money to pay for lodging; and by day, only once, perhaps, receive 
refresiunent, at the gratuitous repast which is provided, at the 'cost of the 
emperor, in the refectory of the monastery. But tlie enthusiasm, devotion, 
and superstition of a Russian, arc easily able to surmount all these difli- 
oulties; and tliere is scarcely a person in the south, either of those who 
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liave sins to expiate, or of those whose quiet and holy life requires some 
notable dct to grace its monotoiious career, but imposes on himself, at 
one time or,other, the task of performing this bui'dcnsoqie act of over- 
zealous piety.” 

2d. Tsckeriiignv.'^ ,The government of Tsehevnigov contains 20,000 
square miles, ami 1,278,500 inhabitants. The climate is mild, and soil 
fertile, bfit^the country is occasionally devastated by loc.usts. Dr Lyall 
was here struck* with the contrast between the Russians and the Malo- 
Russians. The houses, unlike those of Russia Proper—which present 
their gables,—front the road; and their exterior is white-washed. The 
intcuior is separateil into kitchen, room, and bod-room, even in small 
houses. 

"IH. jP/tf/rtm.j The government of Pultava has an extent of 17,000 
square miles, and 1,933,000 inhabitants. It is one of the, most fertile 
and highly cidlivatiul plains of Russia. The capital Pultava, c«*lebrated 
for the battle against the Sweiles, contains about 10,000 inhabitants. 
The streets are spacious, and in the centre of the town is a good square, 
with a line m<inument of granite, in honour of Chaides’s conqueror. 

4//i. SlohndsJc-Ukrnine.'} The government of the Slobodsk-Ukraine 
has 20,000 square miles, with a population of 1,471,000. The climate 
is mild. Around the tOAvn of Iskum is grown a species of small grape 
which, when dried, furnishes an agi'ecable and slightly acidulous raisin. 


CHAP. XL—SOUTHERN RUSSIA. 

• 

In the course of the eighteenth, and the first ten j’^ars of the 
present contuiy, Russia maile many ctmquests upon its southern 
bounilaiies, all of which it iiicoi'porated with its vast emjnre, under the 
same political (^vision of government as the rest of Russia. As these 
provinces constitute the southern frontier of European Russia, we class 
them,^vith the lands of the Cossacks of the Don, under the name of 
Soitthern A^hich name seems to us more characteristic than that 

of ^pw liusnia, occasionally given to two of these southern provinces. 
The provinces belonging to Southern Russia are the governments of 
Ikaterinoslav, Cherson, Taurida, the territory of the Don Cossacks, and 
the province of Bessarabia. ^ 

IjL Ikatet'inoslnv.'\ The- government of Ikaterinoslav according to the 
chart of Rcymann, contains a superfcial territory of 30,750 square miles, 
and, according to Wichmann—with whom Bromsen concurs—32,800 
square miles. ITie population may be reckoned at 702,000. This 
government is an open steppe-land, destitute of wood, but considerably 
elevated. On the western side of the Dnieper extends a chain of hills; 
on the eastern side we find extensive meadows, and considerable patches 
of arable ground. The cultivated districts lie along the banks of the 
rivei-sVhich intersect this province; the interior parts ai‘e only traversed 
by the herdsmen and their cattle. The principal rivers arc the Dnieper 
ami the Don. The former of these rivers forma here those celebrated 
catai-acts aryd whirlpools which are known under the name of perogi. 
They are thirteen in number. There are a considerable number of salt 
springs; but they cannot be made use of on account of the scarcity of 
rfuel. The climate is equable and mild, and the winter is usually brief ; 

I. o 
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but the north wiatl is keenly,felt, and whirlwinds frequently occur in tlie 
steppes. The spring is pleasant but transient, seldom exceeding jonu 
month,in duratipn; it is followed by a hot dry summer, which frequently 
sufficiently powerful to bring the plants of southern climates to maturity. 
Until the middle of the 18th century, this province was little more 
than a wide desert, occasionally traversed by {he Cossacks and other 
wandering tribes, llie cataracts of the Dnieper unfortunatelj impede 
water-carriage in this valuable province, lioats are ustially yidoaded at 
the cataracts, and their contents transported by land to Odessa and Cherson ; 
though occaijionally the goods are again put on board vessels beyond the 
cataracts. The original inhabitants of this province are the Cossacl<ij4 of 
Zaporoga, a few remains of whom are yet found on both sides of the 
Dnieper. . 

Towm.~^ Among the principal towns are Ikatcrinoslav, the seat of the 
provincial government, containing about 5000 inliabitants, and Bucharest 
on the eastern side of the Dnieper,'remarkable as possessing tlie greatest 
horse-market in the whole empire. Nakhtschivan, a town on the Don, of 
13,000 souls, is peopled by an Armenian colony. Its ^trade consists 
chiefly in silk and cotton; the silk-worm being extensively reared in this 
distric'.t. Thii towns near the mouths of the Don present the traveller 
with a novel and varied picture of society. IL* encounters half-a-dozen 
different nations and languages in the same nuinbiu' of minutes; and eatdt 
nation in its peculiar dress. As we, approach(‘d the Armenian settlement, 
says Dr Clarke, we beheld Tartars, Turks, Greeks, (h>ssacks, Russians, 
Italians, Calniucks, ami Ai-menians; these, together with our English 
party, formed a representation of the costume of nine difterent nations 
within the compass of a quarter of an English mile. Azof, onfp 
included among the cities of Asia, is now a wretcheil and insignificant 
village. Taganrok is built on a promontory commanding an extensive 
prospect of die Sea of Azof. It possesses a motley population of about 
10,000 souls, and is memorable as being the place where the late emperor 
breathed his last on his journey through the provinces. This city formerly 
contained 70,000 inhabitants ; but in terms of a capitulation madv tvith 
the 'rurks, the original city waji entirely rased. At pyjsent all the best 
houses are in the suburbs. There is not any situation in the south of 
lldssia more favourable for commerce W(*re it not^ for the want of water 
* in summer, while in winter 'the sea is frozen, so that the sledges pass 
upon the ice to Azof. Tlie Califlucks form large settlements in the 
steppes near Taganrok. * 

** Nakhtshivan oflers an example «f that enterprising commercial spirit vrhicb is 
characteristic of Armenian merchants. Tliey arc nut naturally a lively face of men. 
The Armenians are almost as grave as the Turks, and they have all the bonrishness 
of Dutchmen; insomuch, that this is a rummon saying witli European merchants in 
Constantinople; ‘ A sportive Armenian is as awkward as a dancing bear.’ Yet, insti¬ 
gated by commercial speculations, these men traverse all countries, and overcome 
surprising obstacles; frequently making journeys to India, and to the most distant 
I'egions of the earth. Their commodities and their manufactures, as far as we were 
enabled to judge of them, appeared to be Turkish, and of a nature to find a ready sale 
in Axny and in Tcherkask. They supply all the lairs of the neighbouring proVi’nces ; 
and these fairs afford the must extraordinary sights in Europe, because they are 
attended by persons from almost every nation. There is si»rcely a nation, civilized 
or barbarous, which has not its representative at the fairs which are held along the 
Sea ofi Azof, and upon the Don; but particularly at the great fair of ^akhtshivaii. 
The Hamaxobii of Herodotus then make their appearance, as in the days of the 
bistorian; travelling in vehicles, the coverings of which are their tents by night, and 
tilts for their cars by day. Such moveable dwellings may be noticed in all the terrl 
tories of the Tartars.’’—C/arAr, vol. i. pp. 402—404. , 
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Tumuli.'] One peculiar feature in this country is the number of tumuli 
scattered over its surface, particularly on the eastern side of the Dnieper. 
Dr Clarke considers these tumuli are at least as early .as the age of 
Alexander the Great, and perhaps much more ancient. Malte Bruii 
observes, that some of ihem are not unlike the rude works of the early 
Hungarians, and these are formed of large and thin stones like the 
Scandinavian tonjjbs. But in one which Dr Clark inspected, there was 
discovered kn arched vault, shaped like an oven, constructed of very large 
square bricks, and paved, in a style of most exquisite worinanship, with 
the same materials. • 

2fl. Cherson.] The territorial extent of the government of Cherson, 
has been variously estimated, from 20,000 to 26,000 square miles. Its 
p^ulatioh amounts to 523,600. It is an immense plain, intersected only 
by a branch of the mountains of the Dnieper, and a subsidiary chain of 
the Carpathian Innghts. The luxuriant herbage in the plains of this 
government chokes «*very other species of vegetation. From February to 
May the grass reaches to such a height, that the flocks ilisappear in it; 
but the heat <Jf the summer dri(‘s up this rank luxuriance, and the rains 
of autumn are required for a second growth. Violent tempests occur here, 
and whirlwinds, which raise the dust in columns likti those of the Arabian 
ilcsert. Tile soil, though sufficiently adapted to the purposes of the agri- 
cidturist, is almost exjdusively occupied as pasturage. A great proportion 
of*the population reside in low huts made of reeds, or in very wretched 
cabins scarcely rising above the ground. The town of Cherson has a 
population of about 14,000 souls. This place once possessed a pretty 
important commerce, which has greatly declined since the building of 
f/dessa. Two very different characters, Prince Potemkin and Howard 
the philanthropist, are buried in the vicinity of tliis town.'*® Nicolooffi, on 
the Bog, is a rising town, very advantageously situated, being without the 
bar of the Dni(>per. It has deep, still water, and a healthy situation; and 
is the station for vessels when built. The admiral-in-chief of the Black 
Sea resides here. The public buildings are very stately; and the number 
of th«? public works, and the flourishing state of the population, place this 
town very high ii? the small catalogue of Russian towns of importance. 
Th<.‘ whole country between Nicolaoff and Odessa is a flat steppe, inter¬ 
sected by streams and inlets of sea-water. * 

Odessa.] Odessa, the emporiuiq of tlie Russian commerce on the 
Black Sea, is situated between,the mouths of the Dniester and Dnieperj at 
the south-west corner of the Bay of Adschai, in N. lat. 46" 29' 30", and 
east longitude 30“ 45' 22". Its population consisting chiefly of Greeks 
and foreignei's, amounts to about 35,000 souls. It is situate close to 
the coast, which- is here very lofty, and much exposed to winds. The 
air is reckoned pure and remarkably wholesome. Corn is the principal 
article of exportation. The imports are dried and conserved fruits from 
Constantinople, Greek wines, tobacco, and other Turkish merchandise. 
The villages in the neighbourhood produce butter and cheese; these are 
rarities at table in the south of Russia. Potatoes, seldom seen in other 

“ The tomb of Howard is in tl»e desert, about a miic from the town; it was built 
by Admiral Mordvinof, and is a small brick pyramid, white-washed, but without any 
inscription. * He himself fixed on the spot of his interment. He had buili:*a small 
hut on this part of the steppe, where be passed much of his time, as the most heaithy 
spot in the neighbourhood. Howard was spoken of with exceeding respect and 
affection, by all who remembered or knew him, and they were many.”—JSIS. 

• Journal, apud Clarke. 
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towns, are sold in the market, and they are even carried as presents to 
Constantinople. The melons of the neighhourhood are remarkably line, 
and nearly equ^l to those found upon the coast of Syria. ,The whole 
country is destitute of wood; for fuel they bum weeds gathered in the 
steppes, as well as bundles of reeds and cow-dung: this last they collect, 
and stick upon the sides of their houses; a custom, observes Clarke, 
practised in tlie Jsle of Portland, and throughout the wlmle^ dbunty. of 
Cornwall. The fortress of Odt‘ssa is small, but kept in good order.*' 

Tauridn,~\ The peninsula which forms the hncst part of this 
province, had in ancitmt times the name of Chersonemis Tanrica, and 
was afterwards called by its 'rartarian inhabitants Crimea, When united 
to Russia, the ancic'iit name was restored in the appcdlation Taurida. 
'J'lie superficial extent of this valuable province may be estimated at 
40,000 square miles, ami its po]mlation at nearly 450,000. This goveiw- 
immt has been divided by g<*ogra^hers into three principal districts, viz. 
The peninsula of Taurida; the I’aunaii continent, or Nogaian steppes; 
and the territory of Tchernomorski. The peninsula is of singular 
form. A range of fioetz and limestone mountains runs alon^ the southern 
coast, presenting an almost p(*rpendirular barrier; towards the north they 
sink into tJie plains. The finest climate is found here, and the richest 
vegetation. “ 'J'ho evc'r-verdant laurel,” says Pallas, “ grows beside the 
olive, the pomegranate, the fig, or the date tree; high hills, masses of 
rock, streams and cataracts, verdant fields ami rvoods, and the sea, tliat 
bemuds the horizon, remlei-s the landscape equal to any imagined or 
described by poets. The sinqde life of the good Tartars, their cottages 
cut in the solid rock, jmd c,oncealed hy the thick folirqrc*. of suiTounding 
gardens, the flute of the shepherd, his flock scattered on solitary hills, 
remind the stranger of the golden age.” Under the Greek, the Genoese, 
and the Tartarian domination, the peninsula continued in a flourishing 
state; but on its union to the Russian empire, upwards of two-thirds of 
the population forsook their ancient abodes. The principal town is 
Simferopol, with a motley population of 20,000. Cafl'a wtis once the, 
most flourishing city in the ])eninsula. Under the Genoese it con*^ained 
41,000 houses: when visited by Dr Clarke, it did not contain above fifty 
families; but the population has been on the increase of late. The 
harbour is large, but not safe for wintering. Cathe,fine, by ukase of 30th 
June, 1792,, ceded upwards of 16,000 square miles of territory in this 
governnnmt to the Cossacks who had distinguished th(*m8elves in the war 
with 'rurkey; ami from that time these people were called the Tclierno- 
murski, or Cossacks of the IJlack Sea. 

Cossaiks of the Slack *SVrt.] “ The 'Pchernomorski,” says Dr Claike, 
“ do not resemble the Cossacks of the Don, in habits, in disposition, or 
in any other characteristic. The Cossacks of the Don all wear the same 
uniform: those of the Black Sea wear any habit suiting their caprice. 


*’ “ will ever be a port of p-pat importance to Russia, wbile she is prevented 

from laying her hands upon the 'l^rkish empire; because, from its proximity to the 
Porte, a constant eye is kept upon the operations of the Turks. It has also the advan¬ 
tage of beiiif* so rarely obstructed by ice, that a vessel may generally escape ; whereas, 
in otlier ports of the Rl:>rk Sen, an enemy upon the iee may attack the ships as well 
as the ’ivoi'ks: this happened when the Russians took Oczaknf, The extraordinary 
degrees of ti iiipetnliue in these latitudes are altogether iinaceountabfe. Captain 
Bi-ig.imini iiiforiiied us, that his ship was once detained five months in the mouth of 
the Uaniihn, hy the freezing of the sea. Ovid, during his residence near the same 
place, had witnessed a similar-event.” (Trist. Klcg. lib. iii. 10.)—CVurAv. 
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The Don Cossack is mild, affable, atwl polite: the Black Sea Cossack is 
blunt, and even rude, from the boldness and martial hardihood of his 
•manner, poor, he appears clad like a primeval shepherd, lor the 
wildest mountaineer; at the same time havinj^ his head bald, except one 
long braideil lock fron^ the crown: this is placed behind tlie right ear. 
If rich, he is very lavish in the costliness of his dress, which consists of 
embroidered velvet, and the richest silks and clotlis of every variety of 
colour; weai'ing at the same time short cropped hair, giving to his head 
the appearance of the finest busts of tlie ancient Romans. 'I'he ilistinctive 
mark of a Black Sea Cossack, borne by the lowest order among them, of 
a bmided lock from the crown of the head, passing behind the right ear, 
is retained even by the officcm; but it is concealeil by the yoiyiger part 
of them,’with very artful foppery, among their dark hair. They seemed 
ashamed to have it noticed; altliough, like a relic on llu; breast of a 
Catholic, it is preserved even with religious veneration; and there was 
not one of them wlio would not sooner have parted with his lift*, than 
with this ba<lge of the tribe to which he belonged, I'ho custom is of 
Polish origin* but in tliis part of the world, it serves like a sign among 
free-njasons; and it distinguishes the Tchemomorski Cossack from tho 
Cossack of the Don, as well as from every other tribe of (-».ssacks in the 
Russian empire. The Tchemomorski arc more cheerful and noisy than 
the Don Cossacks; turbulent in their mirth; vehement in conversation ; 
somewhat queralous; and, if not engaged in ilisput«*, are generally 
laughing or singing. The Cossacks of the Don hold this people in little 
estimation, considitring them as an inferior hand of plunderers when in 
actual service. But it may be said, tlie Tchemomorski entertain the 
same sentiments with regard to them; making remarks similar to those 
urgeil by tho uneducated and lowiT class of Englishmen concerning 
foreigners; such as, ‘ that one Cossack of the Black Sea is a match for 
anv tliree of his neighbours of the Don.’ The Russian regards both 
ivith aversion, ^nd affects to consider them as beneath his notice, and as 
unworthy of his society, for no other assignable reason than ignorance or 
envyf The Cossack is rich; the Russian is poor. The Cossack is high- 
minded ; the Russian is abject. The Cossack is, for the most part, clean 
in Jiis person, honourable, valiant, often well-infonned, and possi'ssps, with 
his loftiness of soul, a* very noble stature : the Russian is generally filtliy, 
unprinciphtd, dastai'dly, always ignqrant, and is rarely dignified by any 
elevation of mind or body.” , 

^th. Don Cossacks.'\ The territory of the Don Cossacks extends to 
about 70,000 square miles, and has a population, variously estimated, 
from 230,000 to double that number. It is one vast continuous 
plain. The Cossacks and Cal mucks possess large herds of cattle. A rich 
Cossack is sometimes known to possess from 500 to 1000 horses. The 
Cossacks speak Russ, and profess the Greek religion. They are governed 
by atamans, or chiefs, elected annually, and an ataman-general who is 
chosen by the emperdr. Dr Clarke thus describes the Don Cossack: 

* “ The Cossack horses are what would be called in Englaml, good Calloways. Their 
xnastri's vaunt very much their speed aud hardiness. According to them, a moderately 
good horse will go sixty versts, or forty miles, at full speed, without stopping.^ They 
are seldom handsome. MS. Journal. 

“ The reigns of government are entirely in the hands of the ataman and his officers, 
who wear the most theatrical and splendid habits known to any people in the world. 
Their breasts are covered with chains of gold and gold lace. Their sabre is Turkish; 
* their boots, of red or yellow-coloured leather; their cap, of black velvet, ornamented 
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“ Ilia dignified and majestic look, liia elevated brows and dark mustaches, 
his tall helmet of black wool, terminated by a crimson sack, with its 
pluiiu^ laced festoon, and white cockade ; his upright posture; die ease 
and elegance of his gait; give to the Don Cossack an air of great 
importance. There is no nation in the world .more neat in regard to 
dress ; and whether young or old, it appears to become them all. A quiet 
life seems quite unsuited to thinr disposition; they loiter about, having 
then no enqiloymimt to interest them, and being devoteil to war, seemed 
distressed by the indolence of peace.” 

• 5th. Sesmrabia.'] The government, of Bessarabia, composed of tlie 
two provinces of Bessarabia and Kastern Moldavia, was only annexed to 
the Russian empire in 1812. Its extent has been estimated at 20,000 
square miles; and its population, by Hassell, at 310,000. Thirf province 
would admit of extensive cultivation ; the climate is mild; the mountains 
are covered with fine wooil; and the lulls with vines. The Dniester is 
here a very rapid running river. Poppies are here extensively cultivated 
for the purpose of preparing an opiate with the seeds of the chelidonium 
magmm. 

limuicL'] Ismael is a very strong fortress, built upon an arm of the 
Danulie, about 33 miles from the Black Sea, and 268 N. of Constan¬ 
tinople. Previous to the sti'rming of this, place by Suvarof, the town 
contained almost 25,000 inhabitants; it now lies in ruins. 


CHAP. XII_WESTERN RUSSIA. 

Under the name of Western Russia we include all the Polish aftil 
Lithuanian provinces which have been united to the Russian empire, 
and incorporated with the constitution of that kingdom. It comprehends 
the governments of Wilna, Grodno, the province of Bialystock, the govern¬ 
ment of Vitebsk, Mohilev, Minsk, Volhjniia, ainl Podolia.f 

l.yi. fPtVwflr.] 'Hie government of Wilna consists of a highly elevated 
plain of about 24,000 square miles, with a population of about 1,400,000. 
The whole of this country appears to have been in very ancient times 
clocked with one vast continuous forest, parts of which yet remain wholly 
impenetrable to maft. The soil, however, is genrt’ally fertile; and only 
in a few tracts tlo we find moors and heaths. The Niemen fonns the 
boundary between this government and Poland on the S. W.; and the 
Beresina takf‘s its rise here. The winter is brief, but very severe. Two 
or three days of a Lithuanian winter proved very fatal to the nemains of 
the French army on their retreat from Russia. The summer is damp and 


with lace and silver chains, or fine black Tartarian wool, taken from Iambs In an 
embryo state. They hind their waist with silken sashes, sustaining pistols of the most 
costly workmanship. A small whip, with a short leathern thong,, is attached to their 
little finger. The lower extremity of their lance is supporred by the right foot; and 
from the powder-flask, pendent in front, are suspended silver coins and other trinkets, 

^ The Lithuanian provinces are Mohilev, Vitebsk, Minsk, Wilna, and CrWidno. 
The Lithuanian and Russian traditions throw little light on the origin of the Lithu¬ 
anians. They appear in the llth century under the name of Lettes, as tributaries 
of the Russian king. After the death of Vladimir, they freed themselves from the 
Kussirn yoke, and rose to importane^ as an indmendent nation. In l^'i, we find 
llingold, king of Lithuania. Mazona, Polesia, Ezeroigivia, Samogitia, and other 
Russian provinces; and under his son, Mendozo, and his successor, the whole of 
Lithuania was recovered from Great Russia. G^em subdued Kief, and Vladislav 
.lagello—who was baptized in 1.S86—united, by his marriage with the Polish queen ^ 
Hedwig, Lithuania, and the subjugated Russian provinces, with Poland. 
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foggy, but upon tbe whole favourable to vegetation. Agriculture is the 
priiTcipal occupation of die inhabitants. Hemp and flax are here grown to 
a considerable extent. 'Hie forests arc filled with beurs^ wolvosj wild 
boars, and beavers. The cattle are excellent, and the breed of horses in 
this province are very handsome, and highly esteemed for light cavalry. 
Hone^ i^abundant; the natives make from it lipets, or white hydromel, 
a spirituous liquqr> and mnlinele, a species of mend mixed with raspberries. 
'File original inhabitants of this country have sunk very low in civilization; 
its nobility is confined to the Poles, of whom the higher ranks live in 
princely magnificence. 'Phe innkeepers in this province are clhiefly JewS, 
wha&e numbers are said to exceed 100,000 in this province. 

Towns.~\ The capital of this government is Wilna, built on the conflu¬ 
ence of the Wilna—which is here a navigable river—and the •Wilienka. 
The population of this town exceeds 30,000 souls, of whom 5000 are .lews. 
'Phis city forms the chief winter-residence of the nobility. It carries on 
an extensive commerce with Mernel, Kcenigsberg, and other places. 
Kiernovo on the Wilna, was once the residence of the grand dukes of 
T.itliuania, wJlo also resided for some time at Troki.* There is a magni¬ 
ficent convent of Kamadulenses at Friedensbcrg, inhabited by twenty-five 
hermits. This I'difice was eri'cted, in 1674, by Christopher I'az, chancel¬ 
lor of Lithuania, a descendant of the Florentine Pazzi,^^ who, having 
In vain contended against the powerful Medici, left Tuscany, and settled 
'u •Poland. 

'‘2d. Grodno.'\ The government of (Irodno extends to about 12,000 
square miles, with a population of 843,000. 'Phis country, though gene¬ 
rally resembling the preceding government in physical features, is, upon 
life whole, better cultivated, and more populous neither is the chmate 
so damp as that of Wilna. 'Hie Bog separates this province on the south 
from Poland. The breed of sheep here is considered good. Grodno, the 
chief town, has about 5000 inhabitants. 

3e?. Idialystoik.'^ The province of Bialystock extends to about 3,500 
square miles, with a population of 220,000 inhabitants, of whom a ninth 
part die Jews. This province corresponds partly with the ancient Pod- 
lachia. The inferior nobility are so very poor that they occasionally enter 
int® the service of the wealthier members of their class. 'Plie Bog, whiph 
id here navigable, placifs this province in communication with the Vistula, 
and consequently with Dantzig. Tlie plica Polonica frequently occurs 
here. The principal town, of the same name with the province, contains 
about 6000 souls, and belongs to Count Potocky. 

iith. Vitebsk.'] The government of Vitebsk is estimated at 17,000 
square miles, with a population of 915,000. It consists of an immense plain, 
diversified only by a few hills, and here and there a patch of wood. Ihe 
Diina ^ navigable for light boats, and commerce is likewise facilitated 
here by the canal of Beresin, which unites the Dnieper with the Diina. 
The capital, of the same name with the province, is situated upon the 
Diina^ and contains a population of about 15,000 souls, a large propor¬ 
tion of whom are Jews. 

5th. Mohilev.] The government of Mohilev has a territorial extent 
of 19,000 square miles, with a population of 964,000. lliere are fewer 

*' This family, one of the richest in the Florentine State, became renowned in history 
by their conspiracy OKainst the Medici in 1478. 'I'he failure of that celebrated attempt 
occasioned tbe extirpation of nearly the whole house of the Pazzi, with the exception 

the Lorenzo branch, svhich found shelter in Poland. 
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lakes and marshes in this government than in that of Vitebsk. The 
capital Mohilijv, is situated upon the Dnieper, and contains a population 
of 16,600 souls. Here the greater part of the nobility of WJiite Russia 
reside during the winter. Its commerce is very considerable with Riga, 
Memel, ()d(*ssa, and other parts. , 

6^/^. 3Iinsk.'^ The government of Minsk extends to 40,000 square 
miles, with a population of 140,000, being the least populous bf any of 
the united Polisli provinc,es. The country is an ininiense plain, thinly 
sprinkled with hills, but presenting extensive woods, and large* marshes. 
This province, though possessing groat agricultural capabilities, is one of 
the most neglected in the whole empire. Its capital, Minsk, coutuius a 
population of about .‘1000 souls. 

llh. kV/y/wm.] Volhynia, an ancient Polish province, contains about 
30,000 square miles, and 1,464,000 inhabitants. It consists of an ele¬ 
vated and fertile plain running along the <leclivity of the Caqjatliiaii 
Mountains. 'ITie climate is more mild and equable than that of any other 
province in the temperate districts of Russia, and may be compared to 
that of the south of (lermany, only the winter is nK)re P'*vere. Agri¬ 
culture is hei'e in a very flourishing state, and the rearing of cattle is 
favoured by the extensiv(i pasturages. The want of larg<*, riv(*rs is unfa¬ 
vourable to commerce. Shitomir, the capital, contains a populatioii of 
.5,500 iidiabitants. It is situated upon the small, but ra[iid river Tetcrow, 
the rocky banks of xvhich present many romantic situations. “ Her'*,” 
says Von Balzko, “ I first noticed a pai'ticular way of building, wdiicli I 
afterwards frequently met with in many of the Russian towns, renderijig 
them of immense extent, in proportion t(» their ])opulution. The great 
houses are not contiguous to the street; but there is a fence with a great 
gate, and behind that a large court-yard, on each side of which an; smiill 
dwellings for the domestics, and the stables. In the back ground is situ¬ 
ated the elegant mansion, and behind this there is generally a spacious 
garden. M. de Ligno, some years ago, described Mos<'ow as looking 
exactly as if three or four hundred great old chateaus had come to live 
together, each bringing along with it its own little attendant village of 
thatched cottages.” ' * 

, 8</<. Podofia.l Po«lolia has a territorial extent of about 20,p00 
square miles, and 1,610,000 inhabitants. It extends along a declivity of 
the Carpathian chain, a low branch of which intersects this goventiment. 
The Dniester forms the, boundary between this province and Bessarabia. 
The climate is upon the whole mild, and the district jnoverbi'dlly fertile, 
notwitbstaiuling the wretched manner in which it is cultivated. The 
Jews are here, as in almost all the other provinces of Western Russia, 
the principal merchants. Kamaniek, the ]n*inci[)al town of this govern¬ 
ment, is situated at the confluence of the Smotrykza and the Dniester 
It is dividetl into two paits; one of them, the citadel, which is (5evated 
upon a high craggy rock, is considered one of the strongest fortresses 
in Poland, and long withstood the arms of Russia In 1793. 


Authorilies.~\ The reader who wishes further information regarding 
the history, geography, &c. of Russia, may consult the following 
works:—Voyages and Travels of the And^assadors in Muscovy, Tartary, 
&c., by Olearius, fol. 1662.—Lord Wlntworth’s Account of Russia in 
1710, 8vo. 1758.—Perry’s State of Russia under Peter the Great, 8vo 
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1716.—Hanway’s Travels in Russia, 4to. 1753.—Baron Manstein’s 
Memoirs of Russia from 1727—1744, 4to. 1763.—Coxe’s Travels into 
Poland, Russia, &c., 2 vols. 4to. 1784.—Atlas general et eleinentairc de 
I’cmpire des’toutes les Russies par Ancelin et Ic Grand, 46 feuill, 1796. 
—Ciwtera’s History of Catherine II. by Himter, 8vo. 1800.—Atlas vom 
Russ. Reiche in 20 Bl. St Petersb. 1800.—Guthrie’s Tour through tlie 
Crimea, 4to. 1802.—Pallas’s Travels through the Southern Provinces of 
Russia, 2 ^ols. 4to, 1803.—H. Storch’s histor. stat. Geraalde des Russ. 
Reichs. 8 vols. Leipsig, 1803.—C. G. A. Geisler, Voyage pittoresque 
dans quelques provinces de la Russie. fol. Lips. 1804.—J. Richter’s 
Russ. Miscellon. 3 vols. Leipsig, 1805.—J. Bell’s Travels in Russia and 
Asia, 8vo. 1806.—Travelling Sketches In Russia and Sweden, by R. K. 
Porter, 2,vols. 4to. 1809.—Sir Robert Wilson on the Russian army, 4to. 
1810.—Clarke’s Travels in Russia, Tartaiy, and Turkey, vol. 1st. 4to. 
181.3.—Dictioiinaire Geogr. Hist, de I’empire de Russie. par N. S. 
Vsevoloisky, 2 vols. Hvo. Moskwa, *1813.—Anderson’s History and 
Present state of the Russian empire, 8vo. 1815.—Cochrane’s Narrative 
of a Pcd»*strian Jourmy through Russia, &c,. 2 vols. 8vo. 1823.—Lyall’s 
Character of tlie Russians, and History of Moscow, 4to. 182.3.—lyall’s 
Account of the Military Colonu;s in Russia, 8vo. 1824.—Lyall’s Travels 
in Russia, &c. 2 vols. 8vo.'1825.—Six Mois en Russie. Par M. Ancelot. 
8vo. Paris, 1827.—Travels in Russia, &c. by W. R. Wilson, 2 vols. 8vo. 
1828.—Die Russischen Staats Kalender. 


, CHAP. XIIL-KINGDOM OF POLAND. 

Poland, a word which signifies in the Slavonian language ‘ a flat land' 
or ‘ plain,’ is a name very aptly given to the country between the Vistula 
and the Niemen, which, with the exception of the first declivities of the 
Carpathian ran^e, hardly possesses a hill or mountain. This country, 
however, only received its present name in the 10th century, when the 
ancient appellation, Sarmat ’m, was beginning to vanish from history. The 
present kingdom or Poland, the melancholy remains of the empire of the 
onc& powerful Jagelloiies, has a superficial ti*rrit6ry of nearly 48,000 
square miles, with a * popidation, ascertained by census in 1819, of 
3,472,500. The following general Observations arc to be understood as 
applicable to Poland in all its erftent. 

Phfsical Features.'] The face of this country is diversified with 
fruitful fields, steppes, heaths, impenetrable forests, marshes, and moors. 
“ The traveller,” says M. Burnett, “ sometimes finds himself in an expanse 
of surface, almost without a house, a tree, or any single object large 
enough to attract his notice. Soon, however, are descried the skirts of 
some vast forest fringing the distant horizon; and on entering it we 
proceed for eight or tjsij miles winding with the road through lofty pines, 
preclu 4 Jed from the sight of all objects but trees and shrubs. Sometimes, 
in the midst of a forest, we meet with a small spot of ground, of ten or 
twenty acres, cleared and cultivated; its sides prettily fenced by the 
green surrounding woods. Sometimes a small lake is found thus j|itu- 
ated, the bftrders ornamented in a similar manner; and these, generally 
speaking, are the prettiest scenes which Poland furnishes. The forests 
extend in some places fifteen and twenty miles in every direction; and 
* . *• p 
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if we exclude morasses and the level pasture land, not more than one- 
half of this countiy is cleared of'wood.” The soil is in general thin,and 
sandjt, and of , 0001*80 easily ploughed. It is well-watered, every district 
possessing one or two considerable streams, which might easily be united 
in one great system of inland navigation. Many centuries ago, indeed, 
under the Jagollones, an extensive commerce was conducted upon the 
rivers of Poland; but the internal navigation of this country has almost dis¬ 
appeared, and even the Vistula itself falls into a sea no longer (jovered with 
Polish vessids. The principal rivers are the Vistula, tlie Varta, the 
J*hemen, and the Bog. The climate is every where- temperate, but, upon 
tfie whole, not so mild as in Germany under the same degree of lati¬ 
tude, which is owing probably to the country lying quite op(*n to the 
north wind. The air is pure and healthy, and there are im', endemic 
diseases known except the plica Polonicn. 

Productiom.'^ The- principal protlnctions of Poland are com, cattle, 
hemp, and flax. Poland might become the granary of Europe. Dantzig 
many centuries ago bore the proud name of Huropa; totius granariutn et 
emporium. But long ages of vassalage and political oppression hav(! nearly 
annihilated the resources of this fine- country. The cultivators of wheat in 
Poland are universally both owners and occupiers of the soil, their oidy 
tenants being their labourers or vassals, and the greater part of the 
prodm'e being raised for exportation. The direct exporters or traders 
are- the Jews, the only capitalists in the country. All the instruments 
of husbandry are wretched, and its operations ili-p«*rfornied. Tin! com¬ 
mon course of cropping is the old system of a Avhole year’s fallow*, 
followed by winter corn, and that by summer corn, and then a fallow 
again. The Avinter crop in the northern part of Poland consists of wheat 
and rye; the proportion of the latter to the former being nearly as 9 to 
1.—In the- south tin*- wheat amounts sometimes to a fifth, or even a 
fourth of the rye. The stock of cattle is much smaller even than in 
Prussia—^l)eing tm an average about the eighth part <)f what is found on 
the same extent of land in England. The greater ])art of the country is 
extremely well adapted for the breeding of sheep; but as y»‘t vej;y little 
attention Iwis been jmid to that ilepartment of husl>andry. The sheep 
that have been introduced are of an inferior breed. The cows too are of 
a smallish race, are Ifept m bad condition, and ,yield very little butter, 
and no tolerable cheese. 

Peamnth'y.'] The most numerous class of cultivators are peasants, 
who have a limited property in the lands which they occupy, under tin; 
condition of working a certain number of days in the week for their lord. 
In general, this peasantry, tvho are no longer adstricti ghhe, are involved 
in debt to their lord, and altogether in a condition of great distress. In 
consequence of their pecuniary embarrassments, their lately acquired 
freedom has, as yet, been hardly of any service to them. The want of a 
peasantry is a great subject of complaint among many proprietors. The 
people and their cattle live together in wooden huts, consisting of one 
room, with a stove, and covered with thatch or shingles. Their eommon 
food is cabbage, potatoes, sometimes pease, black bread, and gruel without 
butter or meat. Their chief drink is w'ater or whisky, which is drunk, 
whenever they can obtain in, in enormous quantities. They are very fond 
of salt; have little or no furniture ; and nothing but the mok ragged and 
filtliy clothing. They are ill educated, superstitious, and fanatical; 
observing about 20 holidays in the year, besides the Sundays, and passing 
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mudi of their time in pilgrimages, telling beads, and other such occu¬ 
pations. 

NobUity.^ The nobility in Poland are extremely numerous, amount¬ 
ing it is said to upwards of 00,000 families. But of these only a few 
hundred are powerful or wealthy; the remainder are poor and possessed 
of very little landed property, one village often containing upwards of 
fifty of tlfc^e pett^ landlords. There is no political distinction, however, 
acknowledged among the nobility. The richest magnate aiwl the poorest 
nobleman whose territories are perhaps limited to a single patcmal acre 
enjoy the same privileges. 

(hnstitution.^ In tlie constitution of the kingdom of Polamftho legisla¬ 
tive and executive powers ai’e sepanited. The latter is in the hands of the 
emperor <>f Russia as king of P«)land; the first he slian^s with the States 
assembled in diet. The Polish Diet consists of two chambers; the 
Senate, and the Chamber of Deputies. It assembles once every two 
years, at a period fixed by the emperof; and the sittings do not exceed 
a fortnight. At tlic diet tlie subjects of discussion m-e the taxes, laws, 
and mint. Tfce Council of State sends the project of tJio laws to the 
Chamber of Deputies, and after having undergone discussion there, they 
are sent up to the Senate for its approval. Tlie Senate can interpose its 
negative; but this is a mere shadow of liberty, as the emperor can at 
any period dissolve both chamLers; and, in fact, can promulgate laws 
without the consent of either body. The, Senate consists of thirty 
members, and the ('hamber of Deputies of sixty. 

Jieh§fion.'\ The Roman catholic religion ]iossesses the particular pro¬ 
tection of the law in Poland; but religious opinions grouml no distinction 
iir the enjoyment of social rights. All classes are protected by the old 
fnndamental maxim of the Polish kingdom ; nmimetit captioabinms, nisi 
jure victum. 

Army.~\ The Polish army is fixed at 50,000 men, and every Pole, 
without distincjjon of birth or religion, must serve as a soldier from the 
age of twenty to thirty. But young men devoted to the liberal profes- 
Bioiis,*the elder sons of families, and state-officers are specially exempted 
from military sei-vice; and any person is allowed to serve by substitute. 

Monty .The lowest description of Polish money is the shelen, equal 
•n value to about ^r^hs of a penny British. This, however, is *au 
Imaginary coin. A grish, the lowest real coin, is equal to 3 shelens. 
The lowest silver coin is the tinse* equal to about Id. British. 'Die 
florin, or is equal to 3(5 groshen, or 1.?. Nine florins of Little 

Poland, and 18 of Great Poland, equal 1 ducat, a gold piece wortli 
about IOat. 6rf. of British money. 

Ijiterature.'\ Poland poss(>sses a national literature which has had its 
own brilliant epochs. 'Die rich, flexible, and melodious Polish language, 
a dialect ot the Slavonian, was early cultivated, and its pastoral 
literature is yet highly distinguished. Among the national poets we may 
mention Johannes Mochanofski, Ignatius Krasicki, Francis Karpiusld, 
and Tgnatius Niemcevicz. The Poles have a national epic poem, more 

“ Of late the use of titles, which were wont to be permitted to all the sons 
and successors of every nobleman, has been considerably restricted; though not 
unreasonably' so, certainly, since the whole reform consists in not allowing i)py one 
to assume that of baron, unless his clear income from his estates exceed £26; 
none that of count, whose rents are less than £75; and none that of prince, who has 
less than £IS5. All the lands are now alienable, and may be purchased by any body 
• except Jews, who alone, however, have any capital to buy (hem with. 
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valuable perhaps for the sentiment it contains than for any other merit. 
It is entitled the * Jagelloniad,’ and celebrates that era in the national history 
in wljich Lithuania and Poland were united. Tlie author’s name is 
Boncsia Toinaszefshi. The history of their native country has been 
written by various Polish authors with spirit, and taste. The early 
progress of the Polish language was considerably checked by the- Latin 
language remaining longer than in any other state the polite 'language 
of the country. For a long while education was in this country the 
exclusive birthright of the nobility; since 1815, however, it has made 
«;onsiderabl^ progress, and the inferior classes of citizens are now treading 
fast on the heels of the nobility, who for so many ages seemed the mon¬ 
opolists of education, as well as of wealth. Newspapers and periodical 
])ublications, though often paralyzed by a despotic censorship, afe contri¬ 
buting their aid to diffuse information among all ranks. Cracovia, Lem- 
beig, Posen, Warsaw, and Wilna, are tlie head-posts of Polish literature. 
Shakespeare’s plays arc an object of study in Poland; and the principal 
ones ari5 very often performed upon the stage at Warsaw, Wilna, Cracow, 
and Leopol. The Poles having cultivated for a considerable while, ami 
with an exclusive taste, the French litiTature, appear at present to direct 
their attention to that of the English. The birth-place of the Polish language 
is said to bo Przemysl in Galicia. Several very good grammars of 
the language have been written within the last twenty years. Wilna is 
particularly distinguished in the cultivation of the national literatu;e. 
The ordinary schools in the Polish towns are in a very poor state, and 
the villages ilo not yet possess any seminaries of instractum. 

Political J)ivisinm.~\ Russian Poland is divided into waivodships, 
viz.; Cracovia, Sandorair, Kalisch, Lublin, Plock, Masovia, Podlachia, 
and Augnstov, And these again are divided into districts. 

l.¥#. Masovia.'} The waivodship <if Masovia contains 7000 square miles, 
and 481,000 inhabitants. Tliis province lies on both sides of the Vis¬ 
tula ; it is fertile and well-cultivated, especially in the neighbourhood of 
the capital, where the plains, which are annually overflowed by the 
Vistula, afford the richest pasturage perhaps in Europe. •> 

IVarsaw.} In this waivodship lies Warsaw, the capital of the king¬ 
dom, the seat of the goveniment, ami of the archbishop of Warsaw, who 
assumes the name of primate of Poland. This cijy is situated upon a 
rising ground on the left branch of the Vistula, and is connected with the 
suburb of Praga by a pontoon bridge of 1578 feet in length, which it is 
in contemplation to supply with a cast iron one. There are several other 
suburbs, which form by .far the finest part of the town, the streets them- 
selvi's being very irregular and confined. 'I’lic place of Sigisnmnd, so called 
from a colossal bronze statue of the third emperor of that name which 
stands here, is very spacious. Another elegant, and we believe a public 
monument to prince Poniatofski who fell in the battle of Leipsic, has been, 
or is about to be erected in Warsaw, from a design by Thorwaldson. The 
Zaineck, or royal castle in which the sittings of the Diet are held, was 
built on an eminence near the town, by Sigismund III. Tlie nuinber 
of houses is about 4000, of which above one-fourth are tliatched with 
straw. The ■ population may be estimated at 100,000 souls, of whom 
20,000 are Jews, exclusive of the gjirrison which amounts to 20,000. 
The Marieville is a large building constructed on the plan of the palais 
royal of Paris, and contains the exchange and upwards of 300 booths 
for the display of wares. Warsaw presents as heterogeneous an appear- 
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ance as any other city in the north. We here find 115 very splendid 
palaces set down in the middle of a mass of the most miserable dwareks 
or Inits. f^rects of stately breadth, formed of palaces in the fiiiqst Ita¬ 
lian style, and wooden huts which threaten every moment to rush down 
over the lieads of their inmates ; in these edifices, Asiatic pomp combined 
in strange union with Greenland squalor. An ev«*r-moving population 
forming *tjfe sharpest contrasts, as in a peqietual masquerade; long- 
bearded Jews; monks in the garb of every order; here veiled and deeply 
shrouded nuns of strictest <liscipline, walking self-secluded and apart; 
then flights of young Polesses, in silk mantles of the brigliiest colours, 
talking and proim!na<liog over broad squares. The venerable ancient 
Polish noble, with moustaches, caftan, girdle, sabre, and red or yellow 
boots; the new generation equipt to the utmost pitch as Parisian Incrtn/- 
ables; with Turks, Greeks, Russians, Italians, Prenchnieii, in ever- 
changing throng. The Lutheran church is the finest ecclesiastical edifice 
in Warsaw. Tliere are likewise several convents, and hospitals, two road 
houses, and a university, founded in 1816. Among the schools are 
several on tlu^Iiancasterian principle. Warsaw early ros«i into commer¬ 
cial importance through its vicinity to the Vistula; it still retains some¬ 
what of its ancient distinction in this respect. Its commerce consists 
chiefly in the produce of the country. The manufactures are cloth, 
linen, carpets, stockings, carriages, and harness. 

Kalisch.'] The waivodship of Kalisch contains about 7000 square 
miles, tvith a population of 512,000. Its capital, of the same name, 
contains 7,500 souls, and is distinguished by its cloth and linen manu- 
lactures. The houses of tliis city are massively built, and the streets 
TMiiform and rdegant. 

lid. Oi‘nroi'in.'\ nie waivodship of Cracovia takes its name from the 
ancient town of Cracow, which, however, does not politically belong t<i 
this wfiivodship, as it now constitutes an ind(>pcndent republic. The 
territorial surface of Cracovia may be estimated at 5,500 square mih‘s, 
and its population at 445,000. The principal town is Kielca, whicdi is 
very well built, and contains about 5000 inhabitants. This is the most 
feitile part of Poland. Tliere is in it, however, the same suffering as 
elsgwhere, from the low prices of produce, and a disposition to invest any 
capital that can be fopnd in mining rather than in cultivating the shil. 
In Poland few of the lands are rented, except those which belong to the 
Crown, and which comprehend onelthird of the whohi surface of the 
king<lom, or about ten millions of acres, two millions of which are wood¬ 
land. The tenants' of the Crown are exempted from certain taxes, and 
have peculiar advantages for maintaining a numerous peasantry; but (he 
rent of the land is nevertheless extremely low, averaging from Stl. to 14 d. 
p(ir English acre, and even at that rate exceeding what the laml can 
afford. 

3fpthnd of tramportinff corn upon the Vhtula.'] “ Tliere are two modes,” 
says Mr .Tacob, “ of Conveying wheat to Dant/.ic by the Vistula. That 
whiclT grows near the lower parts of the river, which is generally of an 
inferior quality, is conveyed in covered boats, with shifting boards that 
protect the cargo from the rain, but not from pilfering. ’^Tliese vessels 
are long, <^w about 15 inches water, and bring about 150 quartfars of 
ivlieat. They are not, however, so well calculated for the upper parts of 
the river. From Cracow, where the Vistula first becomes navigable, to 
below the junction of the Bug with that stream, the wheat is mostly 
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conveyed to Dantzic in open flats. 'Fhese are constructed on tlie banks 
in seasons of leisure, on spots far from the ordinary reach of the w^tcr, 
but wliich, wl)cn the rains of autumn, or the melted snow of the 
Car 2 )nthian Mountains in the spring', fill ami overflow the river, arc easily 
floated. Barges of this description are about 75 feet long, and 20 broad, 
with a depth of 21 feet. Tliey are made of flr, rudely put together, 
fastexKul with woxiden treenails, the comers dovetailed and seejured with 
slight iron clamps, the only iron employed in the constructioij. A large 
tree, the length of the vessel, runs along the bottom, to which the timbers 
are secured This roughly cut keelson runs 9 or 10 inches from the 
floor, and hurdles are laid on it which extend to the sides. ^Fliey are 
covered with mats made of rye-straw, and aervt* the jiurpost; of dunnage; 
leaving below a space in which the water that leaks througluthe sules 
and bottom is received. Vessels of this description draw from 10 to 12 
inches of water, and yet they frequently g«*t aground in descending the 
river. The cargoes usually consist of from 180 to 200 quarttns of wheat. 
The wheat is thrown on the mats, piled as high as the gunwale, and left 
uncovered, exposed to all the inclemencies of the weathjjr, and to the 
pilfering of the crew. During the passage the barge is carried along by 
the force of the stream, oars being merely used at the head and stern, to 
steer clear of the sandbanks, which are numerous and shifting; and to 
direct the vessel in passing under the several bridges. These vessels are 
conducted by six or seven men. A small boat jjrecedes with a inaij in 
it, who is euqdoyed in sounding. This mode of navigating is necessarily 
very sIoav ; and during the progress of it, which lasts several weeks, and 
even months, the rain, if any falls, soon causes the wheat to grow, and 
the vessel assumes the ajtjjearancc of a floating meadow. The shooting 
of the fibres soon forms a thick mat, and prevents the rain from pene- 
ii-ating more than an inch or two. Tlie main bulk is protected by this 
kind of covering, and when that is thrown aside, is found in a tolerable 
condition. The vessels are broken up at Dantzic, and usually sell for 
about two-thirds of their origiTial cost. The men who conduct them 
return on foot. When the cai’go anives at Dantzic or Elbing, all but the 
grouTt surface is thrown on tlie land, spreatl abroad, exposed to the sun 
and air, and frequently turned over till any slight moisture it may have 
imbibed is dried. If a shower of rain falls, as wqll as during ihe mght, 
the lieapij of wheat on tlm shore are thrown together, in the form of the 
steeji roof of a house, that the rain may run oft’, and are covered with a 
linen cloth. It is thus frequently a long time after the wheat has reached 
Dantzic before it is fit to be placed in the warehouses.” 

^th. Sand(miir.~\ The territorial extent of the waivodshij) of Sandomir 
measures about .5,700 squanj miles, with a population of 432,000. Here 
the most extensive iron furnaces in Poland are wrought. There are also 
some copper mines. The principal town is lladim, containing about 
1500 inhabitants. 

Hth. LuhlinJ^ The waivodship of Lublin contains 6,900 square miles, 
Avith a population of 490,000. Its capital, of the same name, contains 
10,400 inhpliitants. Agriculture is here well-conducted. M. Chaltkofski 
su})poses that the secale of Lublin changes in time into wheat; it contains 
a gteat quantity of flour, and is remarkable for its thin pellicle. The 
fairs of Lublin are frequented by German, Russian, American, Greek, and 
Turkish merchants. 

6///. Pudhtrhia.'] 'Hie waivodship of Podlachia is estimated at 5600 
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square miles, ami the population 286,000. This is a fertile country, but 
in many places very wild and picturesque. Siedlec, the chief town, 
contains 2)^00 inhabitants. The bread which is made l^ere is hi^h 
repute throughout the whole country, and likewise an ardent spirit whicli 
is manufactured here. ^ 

1th. Plock.'] The waivodship of Mock contains 7,800 square miles. 
Its popiflation is estimate<l at 864,000. The town of Plock has a 
population«of 6(l00 souls, and conducts a considerable commerce by the 
Vistula. Pultaska, famous in history as markirif; the site of two }p*eat 
battles, contains about 2,200 inhabitants. The extent of land in cultiva¬ 
tion in this waivodship is equal to 127,984 a Polish hufen or hide, 

bein^ neai'ly equal to thirty acres. The forests, heaths, marshes and lakes, 
extend t<» 102,386 huftnis. 

8/f/i. An^mtov.'] ’^I'he waivodship of Augustov contains 1600 square 
miles, and 33.5,000 inhabitants. The largest inland lakes of Poland are 
situated here. The town of Suvalla contains 3000 inhabitants. The 
town of Augustov has nearly 2000 iiihabitanls, and carries on a consider¬ 
able trade in, cattle. Tin; colossal Kamadulensian convent of Wigry is 
built upon an island in a laki^ of the same name in this waivodship; and 
upwards of ten thousand pilgrims annually resort to thi' Doiuinicau 
monastery of Segny. 


Authorities.'^ The following works may Iw* consulted on the geography 
and history of Poland, viz. Tableau tie la Pologue, ancienno et inodtu'tu*, 
par Make Hrnn, 8vo. Paris, 1807.—Die Polnischen Geogi'aphen.— 
\4oyage en Alleniagne et en Pologne, etc. par Gley, Paris, 1816, 2 vols. 
8vo.—Rulhiere’s Histoire de I’Anarchie tie Pologne et du Deiiiembermeiit 
tie cetto Repiiblique. Paris, 1807, 4 vols.—An excellent Atlas of Po¬ 
land, in 58 sections, was published at Weimai* in 1820. 
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Tins little EPpulilic, whose territorial extent docs not exceed 500 square 
miles, with a population of 100,000 souls, 30,000 of whom resid" in 
the capital, owes its anomalous existeiH’o t») the disputes of three despotie 
inonarchs! In 1815, when the final fate of Poland was decided at the 
congress of Vienna, tlie Austrian and Russian inonarchs ri!spectively laid 
claim to the little town and teiritory of Cracow, situated at the very 
point where the newly acquired tenitories of these two poweis and those 
of Prussia join together. To this lucky position Ci“'cow owes its exemp¬ 
tion from tile fate of Poland. The holy allies, unable to determine which 
of their number had the best right to tliis little territory, magnanimously 
resolved that none of their number should possess i t; and finally declared 
Cracow a republic under the protection of the three surrounding powers! 
A small district of very fertihi land, running about twenty milca along 
the left banks of the Vistula, was on this occasion added to the territones 
of the republic. 

Physical Features and Prodmls.'] Cracow, or Makaw, consists of a 
plain running along the banks of the Vistula, which becomes nav^able 
immediately under the walls of the capital. Tin* climate is temperate, 
rather cold than warm, but, upon the whole, milder than the rest of 
Poland. The principal production is grain. A consideranh quantity of 
cattle are likewise! reared here. The agriculture < f ties district, though 
very slovenly in the eyes of a British tanner, ‘•onducte<l i.» a superior 
manner to the rest of Poland; yet in bad yeai tin.' district does, not grow 
a sufficient quantity of grain for its own con ’■ ‘-‘m. Ajiph’s, plums, 
cherries, chesnuts, almonds, and peaches, are re-,. in-the neighbourhood 
of the capital. The vegetables of tliis district are i. hiah repute through¬ 
out Poland. There are no manufactories with the exet, m of the iron¬ 
works of Krzessovice. The peasants manufactm-e ilieh* own cloth and 
linen; and a few weavers supply the capital, in which the whole com¬ 
merce is concentrated. 

Inhabitants.'\ The bulk of the inh.ibitants arc Po'es, and the Polish 
language is every where dominant. Ttic religion is that of the Roman 
catliolic church, the bishop of Cracow being primate; but all sects are 
freely tolerated. There is no political distinction among the inhabitants, 
if we except the members of the chapter of the catlicdral and of the 
university, who possess a few unimportant privileges. 

Constitution.']^ The constitution is called democratic. But notwith¬ 
standing the nominal independence of this republic, its makers have been 
pleased to declare that no criminal belonging to their States shall be pro¬ 
tected within its neutral limits. The legislative power is in the hands 
of a«>popular representative assembly, which meets towards the close 
of each year, the sittings never exceeding four weeks. On these occasions 
laws are discussed, the administration reviewed, and the budget drawn 
up. This assembly likewise elects the senators and magistrates, who are 
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responsible to it. Each community, or parish, sends a deputy to the 
ass(%nbly, which likewise contains three meml)crs from the senate, three 
prelates from tlie chapter, three doctors from tlie faculties • of the univer¬ 
sity, and six judges of equity. The pn'sident is chosen from the three 
meiul)ers sent by the senate. N() change of any existing laws can bo 
])i’oposed in this assembly which have not previously received the sanction 
of the seiyite. , The executive power is vested in the senate, which 
consists of* a president and twelve ineniliers, who must be thirty-five 
years of age, and contribute at least 150 Polish florins to the public 
revenue. 'I'lie president, and (*ight senators, are elected by*the popular 
repr<^entatives, the university elects two, and the chapter the other two. 
Six of the former class of senators and oiwj of each of the latter retain 
their oflich for life; tins others are cljanged annually. The presidtmt is 
eli*cted every three years, but may be re-elected. The senate exc*rcises 
the patr<»nage <*f the republic. The [njjitical divisions of Cracow are into 
town and country-communities; the former containing at least 2000, and 
the latter 2500 iidiabitaiits. Every community is g(»verncd by a .starosty 
or mayor, ainUin every district of 6000 inhabitants is a judge of equity, 
a kind of justice of peac«?. 'I’lie electors includ«! all w]n» pay 50 florins 
to tin; ]nil)lic s<‘rvice, or belong to a liberal pnifession. 'Ihe military 
fon-e consists of a town militia, and a body of gens d’arms for tlm pre- 
sc’-v.'ition of public order. In 1817, the revenue amounted to 301,072 
Poiins, arnl the expenditure to 286,4'10. 

f h’ocoM’.j (b’aci»\v, tlni ancient capital of Poland, and once the ]flaco 
of coronation of ln*r kings, ]iosscssos a large but dilapidated castle, and a 
cathc’dral remarkable on account of its altai's and twinity chapels, and is 
tin* burial-])1ace of several kings of Polan«l. 4'hi‘re are 70 other <‘hurches 
and chapels in this city, ami several nnignificent convents, 'rile streets 
are irrc!>ularly built. Tlunv is a large square, whic,h is however disfigured 
by the- iiiiser.able booths by which it is surromided. The university, tjnee 
called the .vc/to/^%w/, and the most ancient, and formerly the only estab- 
lishment of the kind in Poland, is a fiin; building. In 1817, the number 
of students was only 131. although all Poles are allowed to receive their 
ediii-.ition here. • 

Tin? country is divided into ten districts, containing one town, t^o 
licroughs, and seveiay-sevcn villages and hamlets. The town of Chrzanav, 
is situated upon the Cholka, and contjpins about 1,300 inhabitants. The 
burgh of Krzcssovice contains 3000 inhabitants, and is a fasliionable place 
of resort. The uujacent country is remarkable for its rick and picturesque 
scenery. 
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Drnmark, * tlio mark or conotry of tin* Daiioa,'—a |m*0]j1(j wlioso name 
first appears in history alxnit ihat period the universal pionari hy 

of Rome hegaii to derline—consists, accordiiiji^ to tlie aiichnit Danish 
divisions, of the Danish Islands, and the piniinsida of Jutland. Since the 
dissolution of the (jerinan empire, the three Duchies of Sleswick, Hol¬ 
stein, and I.auenburg, have been added to this country. Icidand and 
the Feroe Islands have, for many a}?es been considered as Danish settle,- 
ments. Resides these Eurojiean possi'ssions, the Danish Crown has 
several foreign appendages which we may here enumerate; viz. Tranque- 
har on the coast of Coromandel, and the factories of Portonovo, I'ried- 
richsnager, Bassora, and Serampore, the seat of the Baptist missionaries, 
in Asia; the forts of Christiansburg, Friedenshurg, Kbnigstein, and Prin- 
zenstein, with tin* two factori(*s of AIBahue and Little Pojipo, all situ¬ 
ated upon the Guinea coast, in Africa; the settlement of Greenland in 
North America; and the Islands of St 'Ihomas, St Croix, and St John, in 
the West Indies. 

Boundaries.'} I'he kingdom of Denmark—comprehending under this 
name the Danish Islands, the peninsula of Jutland, and the three Duchies 
—lies on the northern edge of the temperate zone, between S'" and J S" 
JhK eastern longitude, and .'>5" 2 P .5", and 57" 42'24" northern latitude. 
The ishmds are situateil at the extremity of the Baitic, having the 
f’attegat on the north. 'Hie Sound divides Zealand from Schonen ; the 
Great Belt, Funen from Zealand; the Small Belt, Funen from Sleswick. 
Laaland, Falster, Langeland, and Moen, are situated in the Baltic; and 
Sainsoa in the Cattegat. 'Hie continent of Denmark fcrms a Jong 
projecting peninsula, Avashed on the N. and W. by the watem of the 
German Ocean; on the N. E. by the Cattegat; and on the S. E. by the 
Baltic. On the S. the Elbe forms the boundary; but the territory of 
Hamburg lies on the Danish side of that river; on the S. E. Denmark 
borders upon Mecklenbui’g and Lubec. In the Baltic are the islands of 
Femern, Arroe, and Alsen ; in the German Ocean, Amrbm, Nordstrand, 
I'uer, Sylt, llomoe, and several others; and in the Cattegat, Anholt, and 
Lossua. 

"Extent and Population.'] The surface of the jieninsula of Jutland and 
the islands, according to the most recent calculatiyus, extends to 14,821, 
and that of the three Duchies to 7,551 square miles. Tlie whole kingdom 
of Denmark may therefore bo estimated at about 22,300 square miles. 
The F'eroe Islands are said to have a supeihcial extent of 500 square 
miles; and Iceland, according to Eggar, contains 30,500 square miles. 
The population of the Danish dominions has not been officially returned 
since 1811, but at present approximates to 2,000,000; viz. Jutland, 
400,000; Zealand (including Copenhagen,) Funen, and other islands, 
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5.5^000; Sleswick, 316,000; IIolst.*>in, 3.50,000; Laiie^ilniigr, S.'S,000; 
IcelaiHl, 50,000; Kcroe Islamls, 5,300; snttlomouts on tho ooaHt of W«st 
Greonland, .*^,840; in the East and West Indies, Africa, 100,000. 


• , CHAP. I_HISTORY. 

Early Histoi'y.~\ The three northern kingdoms of Denmark, Sweden, 
and Norway, were anciently known by the common ap})cllation clf 
SeafidiiMvia. The inhabitants of these regions were known only by 
obscure report to the historians of Rome. Tacitus mentions the Sniones, 
or Swedes, as a seafaring people. Pliny speaks of the peninsula of Nerigou 
or Norway, Swedish Norrige, and Danish Trorge. Thule—so often men¬ 
tioned by tlw! ancients—is conjectured,to have been Iceland. Tlie name 
Darius fii-st occurs in the writings of Gregory of Tours, who flourished 
during the sixth century. Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and Jutland, 
were inhabitec> in the earliest times by a German tribe, which r»‘ceived 
fr(‘quent accessions from tribes of Einnic origin. About one Imndred 
yeai-8 before the Christian era, the inhabitants of Jutland—the Cherson- 
fsus Cirnbriva of the Romans—and Sle8wic,k, appear under the name of 
Cind)ri. This people first became formidable to the Romans by the 
Iirfiption which they made, in concert with the I'entones, into the beau¬ 
tiful province of Gidlia. 'Hie Goths, under the conduct of the mysterious 
Odin,^ subsequently invade<l the Scandinavian countries, and gave to Den- 
iiiai'k, as well as Norway and Sweden, a new dynasty of rulers. Skiold, 
the son of Odin, is said to have been the fii^t king of Denmark. How¬ 
ever, his history, and that of his descendants, is so much blended with 
the marvellous, tliat this epoch is justly called the fabulous in Danish 
history. All that is really known of this period is, that Denmark was 
early divided iato a number of Petty States, composed of wild and 
adventurous warriors, whose principal occupation was that of piracy, and 
whoscT names carried terror through all the maiitime districts of the North. 
When the power *of the Romans began to decline, the names of the 
• 

• 

‘ This celebrated personSge holds the same rank in the northern mythology as Zens 
ot .Tupiter in the Grecian. There are however two Odins, an older and a younger 
one. 'J'he first was the symbol and divinity of the sun, and there are many beautiful 
fictions in the mythology of the North respecting him. Such are those of his marriage 
with the earth,—his plunging into the ocean every evening,—and many others equally 
poetical. All these characteristics came at last to bn transferred to the younger Odin, 
the chief of the Asse, ( Asiatics). In the Icelandic chronicles we find that Sigga, the chief 
of the Ass, one of the rude nations Between the Caspian and the Euxine S>as, retired 
before the victorious arms of Rome, in the time of Pompey, into the N. W. of Kiirope. 
It seems probable, however, that the emigration of Odin must have taken place at a 
period long anterior to the time of Pompey. His march went through Russia, where, 
according to tradition, he established one of his sons as chief of the country, and 
having done the same in Saxony and Franconia, he penetrated through Cimbria and 
Franconia into Denmark^ where he caused his fifth son Shield to be acknowledged 
sovereign.^ From hence he proceeded to Sweden, where Gylf at that time reigned, 
who received the marvellous stranger and embraced his religious doctrines. lii 
Sweden, Sigga soon reached supreme power, and having built Sigtun.i as the capital 
of his great empire, promulgated new laws, atid founded a new rellgiont He assumed 
the name of Odin, and as inventor of the Runes, made himself dreaded as a mighty 
magician, l^nally, he became honoured as a deity, and received the name, as he had 
performed ^the actions of the god of war. He bore 12 names In the^old Asgard, and 
IH other titles. Ihre supposes the name Odin, or Woden, to be derived frirm vedan, 
1 . e. iiisanire, or the Gothic vwU, i. e. dtemaniacus. Keysler informs us that Odin was 
- called imtllader, ‘ the fhther of slaughter waUoclur, ‘ the father of armsand «g- 
‘ the giver of victory.’ 
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Danes and Ncmnans became known in the south of Europe, whither 
these wild seafarers now forced their way, carrying devastation into those 
countt'jes which had till then been protected by Roman arms. 

Under the general name of Normans were comprehended, in the 
earliest periods of modem European Idstory, the Danes, Swedes, and 
Norwegians, who founded in England two kingdoms,—established them¬ 
selves under Rollo on the coast of Normandy,—peopled the Fcroe 
Islands, the Orkneys, Shetlands, Iceland, and a part of Ireland,—and 
finally reached Spain, Italy, and Sicily. Wherever these intrepid war- 
rlora penetrfcted they spread the glory of their name, hut tarnished it by 
the fierceness of their manner and piracies.*^ Tliese expeditions, however, 
operated little change on the national constitution of the Nonnans which 
remained a federative system, on the plan of the German confedera¬ 
tion, consisting of several clans or tribes, each possessing its own chief, 
hut all paying allegiance to one king. It was not until the German 
kings of the Carlovingian stem began to interfere with the policy of tlie 
Normans that these tribes united more closely; but at the same time, 
the Norwegians and Danes separated into two distinct grOtips of States. 
Gorm subjugated Jutland in 863, and in 920 united all the small Danish 
States under his sceptre. 

With the introduction of the Clifistian religion by a German missionary, 
Ansgar from Corvny, greater order and union were established in the 
northern States; but the worship of Odin long struggled to maintain its 
place against the progress of the new religion. Sven, the grandson of 
Gorm, in the year 1000, conquered a part of Norway, and made an 
inroad into Englan<l. Canute, his more illustrious son, not only accom¬ 
plished in 1016 the conquest of England, but also subdued a ])art of 
Scotlaml, and in 1030 conquered the whole of Norway. Under this 
chief the power of Denmark reached its highest pitch. Tliis jmnee, 
though great in war, neglecteil not the arts of peace, choosing rather to 
govern his subjects by the influence of equitable laws, than by the force 
of arms. Under him the Christian religion began to gain the ascendency 
over the horrid superstition so long prevalent in the North, and to im¬ 
part to individual and social life the blessings with which it is so 
abundantly fraught. Caiiute died in 1036 leaving to his successors a 
mighty empire, to the government of which their energies soon appeared 
inadequate. In 1042 England shook olF its allegiance; and in a few years 
afterwards the example was followcnl by Norway. 

Sven Magnus ICstritaon established a new dynasty on the Danish 
throne in 1047, and revived the drooping spirits of the Danes. The wars 
maintained hy Sven and Canute had founded the feudal system in this 
country, which, under the new ilynasty, deprived the government of all 
power, and not only made tlie rulers dependent on the voices of the 
bishops and nobility, but also drained the resources of the country, 
reduced the peasants to a state of bondage, rtiincd agriculture, and 
threw the national commerce entirely into the hands of the German 
Hanseatic towns. Under this system the kings of Denmark were obliged 
to acknowledge the right of election in the States, and their power was 
restricted hy a senate. Valdemar the Great was the only vigorous niler 

* Tliesc people rcreived various appellations in the countries which they visited. 
By the western historians they were called Danes and Niurmaiis; in the Knglish 
annals oftentimes I'lsterlings; in Russia they received the appellation of IVaruger or 
Vaijager; uitd in the Spaiio-Arabic, Mantsliu. 
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of this dynasty; but succeeding conquerors, Canute VL and Valdemar 
II.*(1157 to 1223) while they spread their power upon rae coasts of tho 
Baltic, did nut in the least advance the civilisation of theis own kingdom. 
Valdemar was made prisoner by the count Henry of Schwerin, and all 
the Danish conquests iiul^ssia and Courland were lost- When, in 1241, 
this prince divided his weakened kingdom amongst his sons, new internal 
divisions arose, \vhile disputes with the powerful Hanseatic towns greatly 
weakened'the power of the State. Upon the death of Valdemar 111. 
and that of his grandson Olav IV., Margaret, Valderaar’s daughter, 
assumed the reins of government in 1387. 'I'his princess, wiiose name is 
deservedly celebrated in the histories of the North, partly by marriage, 
ami partly by conquest, united the crowns of Denmark, Norway, ami 
Sweden,* in 1388; an act which was solemnly ratilied on the 12th July, 
1397, by the union of Calmar, tho articles of which declared that the 
three States should remain for over igdissolubly united, but should each 
retain their own laws and privileges. This union, however, was unfor¬ 
tunate in its issue, and under Krick of I’oinerania, the grandson of 
Margaret’s siater, who reigned from 1412 to 1439, new troubles broke 
out in Swe<len and tho German provinces, which were not appeased by 
bis abdication, nor under his successor Christopher 111. of Bavaria, who 
reigned from 1439 to 1448. 

Middle History.'] Christopher having died without an heir, Christian 
I.,* count of Obl(*nburg, the founder of the present royal family of 
Denmark, was elected by the Danes, and reigned from 1448 to 1481. 
This prince was obliged to conclude a treaty with the States, in which he 
acknowledged Denmark an elective kingdom. He united Norway, 
Slgswick, and Holstein, with the crown of Denmark. His son John, 
who reigned from 1481 to 1.513, ratified a constitution which still more 
fettered the royal prerogatives than that acceded to by his father, and in 
Norway also his powers were considerably limited. lie divided Holstein 
and Sleswick ^itth his brother Frederic. Christian II., the son of .Tohii, an 
ambitious and cruel prince, yet not without talent, sought to deprive the 
nobleS of their privileges and indepcmdence; but the attempt deprived him 
ol Sweden, which dissolvinl the union of Calmar in 1.523, ami soon 
afti*rwarda his two other crowns were wrested from him by the Daipsh 
and Norwegian nobility, who placed upon the throne his father’s brother, 
f'rederic I., duke of Sleswick and IJolstoin. This prince, who reigned 
till 1533, entered into alliance with Gustavus Vasa, king of Sweden, and 
with the town of I.ubec. In the meantime, Christian, who had sought 
refuge in the Netherlands, having ventured to make a descent upon the 
Norwegian coast, was taken prisoner, and remained in captivity till tho 
period of his death, in 1549. Fred«*iic, however, was obliged to make 
many concessions, to the powerful aristocracy who had elevated him to 
the throne, while the peasantry, oppressed and reiluced almost to a state 
of bond^e under the increasing preponderance of the nobility, broke out 
into 4eq«ent rebellions. 

Christian ///.] After Frederic’s death the throne remained vacant 
for a whole year, till the intrepid spirit shown by the citizeiw of Lubec, 
in prohibiting the navigation of the Sound to the Nethcrland merchants, 
compelled nhe Danish aristocracy to accelerate the settlement <1F the 
government, and Christian III., in 1.534 mounted the throne. This 
^ prince divided Sleswick and Holstein with his brothers Jolm and Adolph, 
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llie latter of whom became tlje founder of the house of Holsteiu-Gottorp. 
But this partitiAi proved a fertile source of family disputes. 

Frederic //^] lu 15.59 Frederic JI. ascended the tb'one. This prince 
was involved in a war with Sweden on account of Livonia, which was 
put an end to by the peace of Stettin in 1570. 

Christian IV.'\ Christian IV. on mounting the throne in 1588, 
nuiewed the war with Sweden, besides takuig a very unfortunate part in ■ 
the Thirty yems war. Under this prince, Ucnmaik lost in the peace of 
Brumsabroo, in 1645, the territories of Jempteland and Herjedelen, and 
the two islands of (lotsland and Oesel; andHalland was likewise pledged 
for thirty years to Sweden. By the peace of Lubec, in 1629, Denniurk 
withdrew from the Thirty years’ war after having been worsted by Tilly. 

Frederic ///.] Christian was succeeded by his son Frederic III. in 
1648, who having been induced by the Dutch to declare war against 
Charles Gustavus, in 1657, soon found that monarch a formidable enemy. 
Cliarles t<K)k Friedcricstadt by assault, and, having led his army across 
the sea during winter, attacked the Danes iii^ those islands which consti¬ 
tuted the most valuable part of their territories. Frederic defended him¬ 
self with much bravery, but might have found himself obliged to yiehl to 
the Swedes, bad not Cromwell, the English protector, inteiposed in his 
favour. To purchase peace, however, Frederic was obliged to cede by 
the treaty of lloskild, the provinces of Halland, Blekingen, and Schonjm ; 
Balms and Drontheiin in Norway; and the island of Bornholm, to tlie 
Swedes. Frederic, had, at first, consented to these terras, but he after¬ 
wards inanif<‘sted a disposition to retract from them; whereupon Charles 
laid siege to the Danish capital, brederic, whoso courage and abilities 
seem to have been considerable, defended himself witli intrepidity, till a 
Dutch fleet aniving in the Baltic, and discomfiting the fleet of the Swedes, 
compelled Charles to raise tlie siege of Copenhagen. The Danish king 
wfis now preparing to act the part of an aggressor, when the English, 
willing to enforce the performance of a treaty which had ^»een formecl by 
their mediation, appeared with a fleet on the side of Charles, and enabled 
him once more to lay siege to Copenhagen. More anxious, howev 3 r, to 
reconcile the contending parties, than to protract hostiUties, the English, 
in ^conjunction with the French, again oftered their mediation for the 
r<!-establishraent of peace, and after some negotiation, a new treaty was 
concluded, by which Bahus, Blekingen, Halland, and Schonen, were ceded 
to the Swedes. 

Fepulntiun.'] Frederic, by the intrepidity of his character, had greatly 
endeared hiiuself to the common people, and had confirmed their aftec- 
tion by granting them several privileges which had formerly been denied to 
the lower orders. Till 1660, the gi)vemment of Denmark had been vested 
in the king, with the three estates of the kingdom,—the nobles, the cleigy, 
and the commons. It would appear that the peasants, at least of the royal 
demesnes, had till the reign of Valdemar II. formed a fourth estate, as in 
Sweden and in the Tyrol. The power of the king Was extremely limited; 
he W}i8 only the president of the privy council, a body composed ttf the 
great officers of state, and the commander-in-chief of the forces. The 
monarchy was, by the constitution, elective; but the choice was confined 
to the reigning family, and generally fell on the elder son, or on the nearest 
male. The power of the nobles in Denmark seems at this time, to have 
been exorbitant, and, in the usual spirit of men vested with undue power, 
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t!iey wislied still faither to extend their authority, j^en the treaty 
alwve mentioned was concluded, an assembly of the Static was suinmoncd 
for the jnvpose of considering the condition of the kingdom, exlinusted 
by the war which had been just terminated. This assembly accordingly 
met at Copenhagen in tjie autumn of 1660, for the first time since I5‘i6. 
Tlie commons had formerly been obliged to sustain the wliole burden of 
the govdhiment, but they now foresaw that the burden would be by far 
too heavy# Hie nobles were, perhaps, convinced, that reason required 
the richest members of the State to contribute to its aid at such an 
emergency; and oflered to contribute to the relief of the State, but 
insisted tliat this concession should not be considered as a precedent, or 
subject them to future taxes. To reject the ofl'er of the nobles wjis not 
difficult," but still it was necessary to provide for the exigences of the 
State. To make this provision in. an adequate manner, was scarcely 
possible for the commons. It was ne^ssary tliat the nobles should contri¬ 
bute their share, a measure to which they would by no means consent, 
without the augmentation of their privileges, and this augmentation 
seem(‘d to th<j two plebeian orders to endanger their remaining liberty. 
In such a situation, a desperate effort became necessary; and, accordingly, 
to remedy one evil they incurred another • to deprive the nobles of th<*ir 
power, the cleigy and the commons declared thi* crown hereditary. The 
nobles rejected the bill; but these two orders laid their decrei^ before the 
king, ami being supported by the soldiery, the third ortler yieldeil to the 
power which it could not resist. On the'15th January, 1661, each of 
the three orders separately presented to the king a dcCTee rendering the 
crown hereditary in the female as well as male line, and vesting him 
rwtb the power of distributing all political authority in the State; and in 
1665, the king by virtue of the power conferred on him by the states, 
promulgated ‘ the royal law’ (in imitation of the lex regia of the lawyers 
of imperial Home,) which has ever sinc(! been the only fundamental law 
of Denmark. Jly th is law the kings of Demnai'k were <leclared absolute. 
The effect of the new policy of Denmark did not answer expectation, 
Christian V. and Frederic IV. were alike unsuccessful in war with 
Sw; d<>n, and the .attempt of Christian V., in 16B6, to subdue the small 
Sme »)f Hamburg was ecpially unfortunate. ^ 

Frederic /K] Frederic IV. mounted the throne in 1699. He found 
the treasury exhausted, and the whole kingdom groaning under accumu¬ 
lated difficulties. But under his government the commerces of the kingdom 
revived, ami the death of Charles XII. in 1718 put a sto]> to the struggles 
with Sweden. In 1720 Frederic regained possession of Sleswick, with a 
sum of 600,000 dollars from Sweden, after which the kingdom enjoyed 
almost uninterrupted peace for one hundred years. Peace alone, however, 
cannot heal the wounds which misfortune has inflicted, and a bad form of 
government perpetuates. Denmark is a State of limited resoun*.«!s, and 
can only preserve its independence by a course of great prudence and 
energy. • 

Cfti'istian VI.'] Christian VI. succeeded Frederic IV. in 17.S0. 
Under his government the commerce of the kingdom incrqfised a little. 
The Traiiquebar company, erected in 1616, was renewed, and the West 
Indian coiypany purchased the island of St Croix, in the Antilles, •from 
France. 

Frederic V.] Under his son Frederic V. who mounted the throne in 
0 1746, and Ids able minister Bemstorff, the aflairs and finances of the 
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kingdom contimmd to revive. The lands of the duke of Holstein Ploen 
reverted to the Crown; but on the other hand, on the accession of Peter 
III. duke of Holstein, to tlie throne of Jlussia, Denmark was threatened 
with war by that formidable power, Peter wishing to restore to his line 
the dukedom of Sleswick, to which the Danish monarch had laid claim. 
The Russian army were already assembled in Mecklenburg, and the 
Danes in Holstein, when Peter was driven from the throne. On Ca Jieiiuc’s 
accession it was arranged, that her son the grand duke Paul, the heir to 
the Holstein territory, should renounce his claim to that duchy in favour 
of Denmark,'* and should receive in exchange from the latter jiower the 
counties of Oldenburg and Delmcnhorst. This exchange was conliripcd 
on the grand duke’s attaining majority in 1773, so that from this period 
the whole of Sleswick and Holstein have belonged to Denmark. Paul 
bestowed his new territories on the younger line of Oottoqi in the i)crson 
of the bishop of Lubec. 'I'he great advantage gained by this annexation, 
was the effectual removal of those grounds of diffeivnccs which lunl so 
often bee)i agitated between the different lines of Holstein and the kings 
of Denmark. 

Christian P7/.] Christian VII. had ascended the throne of Denmark 
in 1766. The early years of his goveniment were disturbed by the affair 
with Struensee, a man of great talents, and a restless disposition, who ha<l 
raised himself from the situation of king’s physician to that of first 
minister. Struensee’s administration soon became hateful to the nobility 
and ministry, and a plot having been formed for his overthrow, under 
the queen’s mother, the favourite was disgraced, and soon afterwards brought 
to the scaffold, with his friend count llrand.' The iicav ministry was 
displaced in 1784 by the Crown Prince on his assuming the regenqy 
during the derangement of the king. The liead of the new ministry, 
Renistorf, was an able man, and managed the external relations of the 
kingdom vrith considerable address. Among other wise acts of the regent, 
a decree was passed on 16th March 1792, which declared that from and 
after the commencement of 1803, the slave trade shoulil be held illegal 
throughout his Danish majesty’s dominions. Denmark had thqp the 
honour of being the first of the Kuropcan powers whic;h proscrilx'd that 
infamous traffic. During the French revolution, Dcmmark preserved a 
strii't neutiality, but two Danish frigates having been lna)ught into British 
ports under English search warrants, Denmark and Sweden joined 
the northern armed neutrality on the 16th December, 1800, whereupon 
the English ministry laid an embargo on all ships of these nations, and 
seized the colonies of both kingdoms. At the same time admirals Parker 
and Nelson, with a fleet of 47 ships of war, appeared in the Baltic. The 
Swedish fleet of 7 sliips of the line and 3 frigates lay immovable at 
Carlscrona, while the British fleet passed through the Sound. The 
Russian fleet could not put to sea, on account of the season; and in the 
meanwhile the death of Paul changed the politics of Russia, so that 
Denmark was left single-handed to cope with the power of Great Britain. 
The Danish fleet lay in the inner harbour of Copenhagen; but a part 
of it, under admiral Fisher, defended themselves so honourably, that 
Nelson, after a bloody fight, on the 2d April, 1801, granted the Danes 
an honourable armistice. On the 23d October, 1801, Denmark and 
Russia entered into a treaty with England, whereupon the latter power 

’ Struensee was born at Halle in 1737. His father was a clergyman in that city, 
and latterly in Altona. 
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restored the Danish colonies in the East and West Indies, while the 
Daifes, on the other hand, withdrew their troops from Hamburg and 
Lubec. • * * 

In 1805, when the fall of Prussia had paved the way for an attack on 
Swedish Pomerania, and* eveiy thing was to he apprehended from the 
general policy of the French ruler, the Crown Ifrince drew together his 
troops in Holstein and Sleswick, but the storm swept past the boundaries 
of Denmark without touching them, the battle of Austerlitz having 
decided the war before the straggle in the North could begin. In the 
following year, upon the fonnation of the Rhenish confederatfon, and the* 
dissolution of the German empire, the duchy of Holstein, which had 
formerly been restored to Germany, was declared to form an integral 
part of Denmark. 

In October, 1806, the French had advanced their armies to Lubec; but 
they had not yet infringed upon the neutrality of the Danish tenitory, 
when the British ministry projected the seizure of the Danish fleet, under 
the pretext, that it had been arranged at Tilsit to force Denmark into an 
alliance agaiustf Great Britain, and to shut the Sound. A British fleet of 
18 ships of the line and 7 frigates, commanded by admiral Gambler, having 
on board 28,000 troops, under the coiumuiid of Lord Cathrart, entered 
the Sound, seeming at first destined to co-operate with the Swedes in 
the defence of Stralsund, and in reconquering the rest of Swedish Pomer- 
auid; and all that was feared, was, that it would anive too late. Hus 
illusion was, however, dissipated on the approach of the fleet, and the 
arrival of Mr .Tackson, the English plenipotentiary, at Copenhagen, who 
demanded the delivery of the whole Danish fleet, the arsenal, and the 
forfress of Cronenberg, in deposite to the British. These demands were 
rejected with indignation by the Crown Prince; whereupon, on the 16th 
of August the British armament disembarked at Webeck and Kiiige in 
Zealand, and proceeded to invest Copenhagen. The bombardment began 
on the morning ^f the 2d September, and lasted till the evening of the 
5th, when 400 houses being laid in ashes, and 2000 inliabitants killed, 
the Danish General, Peymann, made a capitulation, consenting to give 
up tins Danisli fleet in the course of six weeks to the custody of England, 
till a*general peace should be concluded. While this treaty was carrying 
into execution, the En^ish remained in possession of Copenhagen and 
the two Holms; and on the 2l8t October, the British ssuled from Zealand, 
taking along with them the Danish fleet, consisting of 18 ships of the 
line, 15 frigates, 6 brigs, and 25 gun-boats, after having destroyed the 
docks. During these transactions, Sweden remained a quiet spectator; 
but France, Russia, and Austria, protested agmnst tlie line of conduct 
adopted by the British ministry, and on the 20th November, 1807, 
Denmark entered into an alliance with France, and declared war against 
England, and afterwards against Sweden. The Danish colonies, including 
Iceland, were thereupon seized by the English; but the Swedish attack 
upon Nprway in 1808 was repulsed. 

Frederic VI.'\ The death of Christian VII. which happened on the 
13th March, 1808, effected no change on the political system of*Denmark, 
as his son Frederick VI. had in reality governed for the last twenty-Jour 
years. Fhe thange in the government of Sweden in 1809, was followed 
by a peace with Denmark on the status quo. The death of Christian 
Augustus, prince of Sleswick Holstein, who had been named Crown 
Prince of Sweden, occasioned another change, for although Bernadotte, 

I. R 
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who was then named his successor, declared war in 1810 against Great 
Britayi, he ch^ged his system on finding himself placed between the 'two 
great allied powers of Britain and Russia, from whom he had most to 
fear or hope. In 1812, he entered into treaties with England, and had 
designed, by an alliance with the two powers, to obtain the kingdom of 
Norway from his weaker neighbour the king of Denmark, as a r^jcompense 
for Finland. Frederick VI. ha<l already entered into negotiation with 
England. In 1813 he found himself compelled to defend Hamburg 
against the, French ; but count Bcmstorff returning at the same moment 
from London, after an unsuccessful negotiation, and Napoleon gaining the 
victories of Lutzen and Bautzen, Denmark, on the 18th July, rencwerl her 
alliance with hVance, and engaged to declare war against Sweden, Russia, 
and Prussia, tlje two latter powers continuing to insist on the surrender 
of Norway to Sweden. The Danish army, in concert with the French, 
occupied Lnbec. After the battle of Leipsig, the Crown Prince of 
Sweden penetrated into Holstein, and compelled the Danes to enter into 
the peace of Kiel with Sweden and Great Britain, in winch it was stipu¬ 
lated, that Norway should be given to Sweden, and the Island of Heligo¬ 
land to England. In return, Denmark received from Sweden an acknow- 
ledpnent of the rights of the Sound, the renunciation of the claims 
which Sweden had upon Denmark, amounting to 12,000,000 of francs ; 
the evacuation of Sleswick and Holstein, and the surrender of Pomerania; 
and from England the cession of Tranquebar. In February, Ib'l^, 
Denmark concluded peace with Russia, and in June, 1815, obtained 
Lauenburg and a sum of money from Prussia in exchange for Pomerania 
and Rugen. The same year the king of Denmark entered the German 
confederation, in which he now possesses three votes on the duchies of 
Holstein and Lauenburg. 


CHAP. H—PHYSICAL PEATUllES—SOIL—C|.1MATE— 
PRODUCTIONS. 

The appearance of Denmark, particularly of the Islands of Zealand and 
Funen, and of Sleswick upon the continent, is that of a level country, in 
general wdll-cultivated. It affords nothing which can properly be called 
a mountain; and few eminences, which, in many countries, would be 
called a hill—the most elevated point rising only 1200 feet above the 
sea. The coasts are in some parts steep and bold ; but, in general, they 
are low and sandy. In the isles there are some woods, and forests are 
found in Jutland. Zealand is a fertile and pleasant country, with fields 
separated by mud walls; cottages either of brick or white-washed; woods 
of beech and oak, vales, small lakes, and gentle hills. Funen is equally 
so; and is said to be as well-cultivated as most of the counties in Eng¬ 
land. Toward the west, where the Jutland peninsula terminates in the 
Baltic, every thing assumes an aspect of barrenness and desolation. It has 
been compared to Arabia, without its rivers or its verdant oases;,but not 
without its tempests and sands, which sometimes overwhelm what little fee¬ 
ble agriculture they may have cultivated, and convert the habitual wretch- 
edi?eB8 sf the Jutlander into severe and cruel misfortune.^ The Danish 

* For tlie piirposp of ronsolidating tliese s.ands, various kinds of trees and shrubs are 
planted, to destroy whirh is prohibited under a severe penalty. They sow also in 
these places a plant called by botanists elymus arenaria, whose spreading loots bind the 
sand, while its large leaves break the force of the wind. ' 
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continent may be described as a vast plain, through which a sandy 
barrtn ridge stretches from south to north, commencing in the German 
counties of Mecklenburg and Lauenburg, and terminating jn the extreme 
north in the promontory of Skagen. The cDast of the peninsula is quite 
flat towards the German Ocean, but intermixed with quicksands, and, 
towanls the Elbe protected by large dams against the encroachments of 
the sea. ^owar(}s the Baltic the land is more elevated, and offers finer 
and more picturesque points of view than the west coast, which has no 
wood. The German Ocean has frequently burst through the isthmus 
which connects the northern extremity of Jutland with the drest of the. 
peninsula. In 1826, three rapid emrents united the North Sea with the 
T^ym-fiord, similar devastations have repeatedly occurred along the western 
coast. * 

Nenj.] The coasts of Denmark are indented by numerous branches of 
the sea, called Jiords, or firths, which, in a commercial country, Avould be 
ar^'ouuted very advatitageous. Among these, by far the most conswler- 
able, is the Lyin*fiord, which deserves the appellation of an inland sea. 
It crosses the «iiorthcrn part of the peninsula of Jutland, from west to 
east, and joins that part of the entrance to the Baltic which is called the 
Cattegat or Skagcrack. It expands into sevcriil extensive bays, contains 
many islands, and at a very small expense might be made to communi- 
<-ate with the Goman Ocean. Two other considerable firths are the 
Staving-tiord and the, Schley-fiord. The Sound, or Oresund, one of the 
three Straits which connect the Cattegat ainl Baltic, does not exceed 
1335 fathoms in breadth, between Helsingoer and Ilclsingborg.* It is 
undoubtedly the most frequented Strait in the whole world. Its depth 
is from 10 to 19 fathoms; but close upon the coast, and round some of 
the islands, it is only 4 fathoms. The Great Belt between Zealand and 
Funen is about 9 miles broad opposite Wyburg, but of very dangerous 
navigation, on account of its varying depths and sand'banks. The Little 
Belt is 40 mileik long, but not above 2 miles broad opposite Middelfahrt; 
and, on account of the rapid current which runs from the Baltic into the 
Cattegat,'and the numerous shallows, of dangerous navigation. 

A«aA'c.y. j The kikes of Denmark are numerous, but none of them are 
of ggeat extent. The most remarkable arc those of Acre, Esrom, Sial, 
Fuse, and Tiis in Zealand; the Arreskov, and Brendagaard in Funeh ; 
the Marienbua in Laaland; the lake jof Wyburg, the Long lake, and the 
Garboal in Jutland; the lake of Plon in Holstein and that of Selent; and 
in Lauenburg, the lake of Katzeburg. 

Rivers.^ Tlie rivers of Denmark are not laige; indeed the extent ot 
the country does not admit of gi'cat length of course. Zealand and the 
other islands boast no rivers at all; but only a few small brooks. The 
most considerable Danish river is the Fader, upon the northern boundary of 
Holstein—once tlie Terminus imperii, and still separating Germany from 
Denmark Ih-oper—which, originating near the Baltic, runs westward, and 
after a course of 56 mtles, falls into the German Sea at Tunningen. The 
Gudensaal has its source between Silkeborg and Flalds; running from 
west to east, it becomes navigable at Banders, and then, turning towards 
the north, enters the Baltic at Udbye. The other rivers, or more pro- 

• 

* This breadth is about 100 fathoms less than that of tlio Ilellespont. The ships 
hvlonging to the ll«i>t of Harold Hildetond, a celebrated hero of the North, are said to 
liave covered this Strait so completely, that one could have crossed it as over a 
iii'idge. 
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perly riyulets, are numerous; but are so inconsiderable as not to require 
even enumeration. The Elbe is a German sti'eam, but touches the boun¬ 
daries''of Denmark towards the east of Lauenburg. The Tvave, which 
rises in Holstein and fulls into the Baltic, is navigable, and most of the 
rivers afford convenient harbours and anchorage at their mouths. 

Canahi.~] Denmark has three canals. The canal of Sles^ick-Hol- 
stein, or Kiel, which unites the German Ocean with the Baltic, is about 
16 miles lung, and 10 feet deep; it is 54 feet broad at the bottom, 
and 100 at the surface. This canal is extremely favourable to the inter¬ 
nal commerce of Denmark, by rendering unnecessary the long and dan¬ 
gerous voyage round the peninsula of Jutland. The canal is navi^ble 
by vessels of 120 tons burden. Its whole expense was estimated at 
£200,000. The canal of Stcckenitz unites the Elbe with the Baltic. 
The canal of Odensee unites Odensee, the capital of Funen, with the 
sea. Tliere are only two mineral springs in Denmark; but there are 
several bathing places. 

Climate,'] The climate of Denmark Proper is in general humid, and 
subject to thick fogs, but more temperate than .might be expected from 
the latitude. In winter, however, the cold is frequently severe, particu¬ 
larly in Jutland, and the navigation of the neighbouring seas is prevented 
by great quantities of ice. The summer is often oppressively warm. 
The humidity of the atmosphere is, however, particularly advantageous to 
Denmark, as one-half the soil consists of a light sand, which would other¬ 
wise be quite sterile. TJie average temperature at Copenhagen is 6* of 
Reaumur; but the cold in winter is often so severe that the Sound freezes. 
Upon a mean of 26 years, it rains 130 days in the year, and thunders 
13. The summer begins with June and ends with September. Upon 
the whole, the climate appears not less propitious to human life than to 
the vegetable kingdom, as instances of longevity are very common through¬ 
out this kingdom. 

Soil.] The soil is of various qualities, hut the prevailing character is 
the sandy. In some parts it consists of a very rich mould, called marsch, 
of which the component substances are marie and a bituminous matter. 
Tlie soil in the island'of Alsen and Anglen is chiefly Composed of a very 
rich vegetable mould. Marshes are found every where; the whole of 
Vendsyssal is one continuous mai'sh. 

Vegetable Productions.] Tlie southern parts of Denmark, and the 
larger islands in the Baltic, are well-cultivated; agriculture, favoured by 
the soil and the nature of the country, has there arrived at considerable 
perfection. Zealand chiefly produces barley and oats; Funen, buck¬ 
wheat ; while wheat is confined to Laaland and Holstein. In Holstein, 
and the southern parts of Jutland, the soil is fertile. Potatoes are 
becoming very common in Denmark. The festucea Jluitas yields a fine 
flour, while the plant feeds horses. This plant thrives in marshes. The 
most celebrated grazing tracts are found in the province of Holstein, and 
on the east coast of Jutland. The soil in the islands generally consists 
of a good clay, more or less mixed with sand lime. From the Elbe to 
Jutland, th^ land is talcen from the sea, and is low, flat, without stone or 
tree; it consists of a very fine fmitful blue clay; and produces wheat, 
barley, cole, nnd large fields of grass. The middle part is more sandy, 
but abomids with small rivers. It produces rye, oats, and phagopyrum. 
The eastern coast is diversified with small hills, and overgrown with 
trees; and consists of a yellow clay, more or less mixed with sand. It' 
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pro<luces rich harvests and excellent pasturage, the butter made from the 
milk of the cows fed on which is excellent, and keeps better than that of 
most other countries. Among the garden-fruits are applesi, cherri««i, and 
nuts. The plants common in Denmark Proper differ not in many re¬ 
spects from those of Prussia. Hemp, flax, and madder, are grown. 

Denmark produces horses of a very good breed, particu¬ 
larly those.of the district of Anglen ; and remarkably fine cattle. Sheep 
and swine kre common ; goats and asses are rare. The large Danish dogs 
are of a particular species, and celebrated for their strength and fidelity. 
There are also stags, deer, roes, hares, and a variety of game; but very few 
fur-ftnimals. Wild fowls are very numerous. Among these, the eider 
duck deserves particular notice, on accx>unt of its valuable down. The 
seas abound in fish. In both the Belts, are caught small but very fat 
herrings; which are salted and smoked, and then exported, in large quan¬ 
tities, to Germany. Many lakes, rivejs, and artificial ponds, abound in 
excellent cels, trout, pike, and lamprey. In Holstein, the landholders 
will sometimes draw fish to the value of two or three thousand francs 
annually, front their fish ponds. There are banks of oysters near Shaken, 
and in the western coast of Sleswick. 

Mineraht.~\ Denmark Proper being generally a level country, cannot 
be supposed to abound in minerals; though it is thought that iron 
and coal might be found were they carefully sought for. Bornholm 
]i«a porcelain clay. Tripoly and fuller’s earth have been found in Jut¬ 
land, and chalk is afforded by Moen. Tliere are also vitriol, coal, and 
amber. 


CHAP. Ill—AGRICULTURE—COMMERCE—REVENUE— 

AND MONIES. 

y4^r*cMfif«re.]-^D enmark is an agricultural State; but nature has not 
particularly favoured it either in the fertility of the soil, the benignity 
of th^ climate, or the spirit and industry of its inhabitants. There are, 
however, many districts, which might by proper attention be rendered 
extremely fniitful, and almost none which are wholly unsusceptible* of 
culture. The system* of agricultrwal operations pursued in Denmark, is 
pretty nearly the same as that of .the north of Germany, though not 
conducted with the same skill. Since the abolishment of servitude, agri¬ 
culture has made considerable progress, but it has still to struggle with 
many difficulties. Holstein and Lauenburg are the best cultivated dis¬ 
tricts. Laaland and Falster are indeed fertile; but there, as well as in 
the beautiful plains of Zealand and Funen, agricultural skill is little 
known. Sleswick has a very good soil - on the east and west coast; but 
a great portion of its soil is barren heath ; and Jutland is behind all the 
other provinces, except in the rearing of cattle. It is asserted, that out of 
100,0^0 bullocks, that are sent from Denmark annually, Jutland furnishes 
80,000. The corns chiefly cultivated, are wheat, rye, barley, oats, 
buck-wheat, and pease. Besides raising enough for home-oonsumption, 
Denmark exports grain to the value of six or seven millions of florins 
annually. •The corn, honrever, is not of the finest quality. The cifltiva- 
tion of flax, hemp, and hops, is limited, and does not supply the home-con¬ 
sumption. A good market for fruits might be found in Petersburg, and 
the northern cities of Europe, but theq’ culture is much neglected. The 
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rearing of cattle, is upon the whole, conducted with more, skill than the 
raising of corn. The light lively Danish horse, is much esteemed ; and 
the heavy Holstein steed, makes an excellent coach>horse. • The king 
has two fine studs at Friedricksburg and Jagerpriess; and the wealthy 
nobility occasionally possess well-tilled stables. • According to Olafsen, 
there are perhaps in the whole of Denmark, exclusive of Lauenburg, 
.*> 541,000 horses, of which 500,000 are employed in draught, and 15,000 
to 16,000 exported annually.*' A great quantity of butter is manufac¬ 
tured in the Idngdom; but the cheese is chiefly consumed in the coun¬ 
try. Sheep* are kept chiefly for the butcher. Fisheries form a consider¬ 
able ob ject of Danish industry ; the mouths of the rivers and fiords abound¬ 
ing in fishes, although the shoals of herrings no longer barricade the pas¬ 
sage from Zealand to Schonen. The most considerable fishery, is tliat of 
herrings in the Lymfiord, which produces yearly, about 100,000 Dutcli 
florins. There are also stockfish, salmon, eels, flounders, oysters, mussels, 
and lobsters. A considerable number of seals and porpoises are killed 
upon the coast and in the Eider; in 1815, the fisheries produced 
1,078,125 florins. In ancient times, Denmark was coveo».d with large 
forests; but they liave almost entirely disappeared, and a great want of 
fuel is every where experienced. In some districts where the peat-fuel 
fails, the i^iabitants are obliged to use sea-weed and straw as substitutes 
for fuel. 

Manufactures.~\ There are a few hands employed in the manufactitre 
of woollen stutTs ; excellent leather is made, and the gloves of Handers and 
Odensee are much esteemed, and exported in coiisulerable quantities, 
under the name of gantn ffross. By a late retura, the number of sugar- 
refineries in the Danish dominions, was 46 ; that of paper mills, 32 ; iron 
founderies, only 4. 

Commerce."] Denmark is favourably situated for commerce between 
the Cattegat and the German Ocean and Baltic. In the long dark foggy 
nights of winter, the Cattegat is indeed one of the most dangerous seas in 
Europe, and the difficulties of seamen are often increased here by the ice 
which interrupts the navigation for about four months annually. Bat on 
the other hand, nature has given to Denmark an almost exclusive mono- 
po.ly of commerce with Sweden, Norway, and the Baltic provinces; 
countries in which it can dispose of nearly all its surplus grain. The 
interior commerce is chiefly maintained by small coasting vessels, Hol¬ 
stein and Lauenburg possessing the only considerable traffic by land. 
The foreign commerce of Denmark, extends to almost every region of 
the earth. The long neutrality of Denmark, under a war which agitated 
all the rest of Europe, raised a commerce, already employing 250,000 
tons of shipping, to an extraordinary height; the most distant shores of 
Asia, those of Africa and America, and of the East and West Indies were 
visited by its ships, and Danish vessels from 1200 to 1500 tons burden, 
sailed annually for China; but the misfortunes which at last overtook this 
country, nearly annihilated the atlvantages which it had gradually acquired, 
and from 1807 to 1810, the Danish navy sustained a loss of 900 ships. 
The principal articles of import, are cotton, tea, wine, brandy, salt, and 
soft goods. Copenhagen is the emporium of Danish commerce; but this 

’ Pursuant to the laws of the realm, it is prohibited to employ stallions unless they 
be 20 hands high. In some small islands of Denmark, there is a breed of wild 
horses. 
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city is less favourably situated than eitlier Tunuiiigeu or Altona for die 
seat of trade. The commercial code is liberal and wise. There are 
several commercial companies, such as the Asiatic company, the Kishery 
company of Altona and Copenliagen, and several Bani^ and Societies of 
Insurance. The whole Qpmmerco is regulated by a Tribunal of commerce. 

Revenues.~\ The Danish revenues are derived from customs, duties 
upon ex^o^ts and imports, an excise on provisions and liquors, a poll tax 
upon the nihabitants of Denmark Proper only, a tax on places under 
government, a land tax, a quitrent from the royal demesnes, licenses for 
distilling and retailing spirits, and for permission to hunt ia the royal 
mailbrs, from the mines, stamped paper, and various other sources. 

By the Sound duties, are understood the duties levied on such vessels 
as pass fhe Sound, at the entrance of the Baltic. The number of 
vessels wliicli passed the Sound in 1782 was 8,465, of which 1,264 were 
British. In 1824, 10,509 vessels sailed through the Sound, and in 1827, 
13,006, of which there were 5099 British; 203.5 Prussian; 871 Danish; 
867 Norwegian; 1389 Swedish; 457 Hanoverian; 380 Russian; 811 
Dutch; .551 Mecklenburg; 192 American; 65 Bremen; 100 Lubec; 
37 Oldenburg; 35 Hamburg; 106 French; and 11 Portuguese.'' 

The following is the proportion of contribution in Danish florins: 


Denmark contributes. 

• 

• 

• 

5,580,000 

Sleswick and Holstein, 

• 

• 

• 

. 3,200,000 

Lauenbiirg, 

• 

• 

• 

. 120,000 

West Indian Islands, 

• 

• 

• 

500,000 

Sound Duties, 

• 

• 

• 

800,000 

10,200,000 


In former years, the expenditure of the government greatly exceeded 
the revenue, {.ater restrictions have probably placed them on a par.— 
The national debt of Denmark has been estimated at one hundred millions 
of florins, of which about fifteen millions are foreign debts; the remafrider 
being due to citizens. 

]ifonies.~\ Ihe greater pai’t of the Danish currency consists of paper- 
money. During the war, the Danish government issued paper-money, 
in notes of 100, 50, 10, 5, and l^rixdollar, to the extent it is said of 
57,000,000 of specie dollars, while almost all the metal currency disap¬ 
peared from circulation. The rixdollar is equal to the Russian ruble. It 
is divided into 6 marcs of 16 skillings each. 

WeiglUs.'\ The Danish pound weighs 7715 English grains: hence, 
100 pounds of Copenhagen are equal to 110 pounds Avoirdupois. The 
Danish lippund is equal to 16, and the shippund to 320 pounds 
English. 

Meamres.'^ The Danish yard is one-third shorter than that of Hol¬ 
land and England: itif length being 27.7 English inches. The Danish 
mile contains 12,000 yards, or 8,233 English yards. 

’ Nothing can more satisfactorily illustrate the good effects of the reciprocity i^stem 
than the progress of our shipping in the Baltic trade, compared with that of the 
^her counti'Ks with which treaties of commerce have been recently entered in^; viz. 
Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Prussia, Hamburg, Bremen, and Lubec. The increase 
during the Inst ye.ir, compared with that of 1826, on the number of vessels belonging to 
1 hose countries which passed the Sound, was at the rate of 5 per cent., whilst that of 
» Kiiglish vessels was .T/ per I'ent. 
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CHAP. TV.—INHABITANTS-MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 

•r 

With, the exception of about 6000 Jews, the population of Denmark i» 
entirely of German derivation. There are three branches of the original 
stem in this country: vbs. 

Z)a«c.«.] I. The Danes occupying the Islands, Jutland, and a small part 
of Slcswick, and spcakuig a knguage undoubtedly a dialect of the Ger¬ 
man, and of easy acquisition, (except as regards pronunciation,) either to 
a Dutchman, a German, or an Englishman. The Danes have regular 
and well-foijned features; frequently fair or brownish hair, blue eyes, 
and a body capable of sustaining great fatigue. The women are of a 
more delicate frame. Tlieir complexion is dazzlingly white; but, upon 
the whole, their features are destitute of animation, and soon after twenty- 
five, they begin to lose tlieir chai-ms. There are a great many good 
traits, as well as defects, in the character of the Dane. He is gallant 
and brave, a spirited sailor or soldier, but averse to cnteqirise ; he is full 
of patriotism, but cares little for national renown ; an enemy to slaveiy 
and arbitrary power, he nevertheless yields implicit obedience to a 
despotical constitution; he is persevering when once engaged, but too 
phlegmatic to be easily roused to action. The lower classes choose rather 
to live dependant on charity than to support themselves by honest labour; 
and this spirit prevails among the working-classes as well as peasantry. 
The Dane is benevolent, hut this benevolence is one fertile source of the 
prevailiug idleness ; he is hospitable, but by no means serviceable ; he is 
fond of comfort, but cares little for magnificence; he has less cordiality 
and confidence than the German, but more obstinacy; he is more econo¬ 
mical, but at the same time more selfish; he is an acute observer, a calm 
reasoner, and frequently gifted with a vivid conception. The Danes 
usually follow the French fashions, and the language of that nation is very 
general in Denmark and Norway. 

Germans.2 H. The German population is settled in Hplstein, Lubec, 
and the greater part of Sleswick; their language is also predominant as 
far as the boundaries of Jutland, and is much used in company and at the 
post-houses. However, according to a royal decree, the Danish language 
is about to be»most absurdly forced upon the whole of SleswicU, althoiRgh 
th^ is only a small part of the population of»that district able to 
speak it ! 

FHses and Angles,'^ III. The Frises and Angles, two German tribes, 
are located on the west coast of Sleswick and the islands of the German 
Ocean. But it is only in the bailiwicks of Tondem and Bredstedt, and 
in some of the islands, that the Frisian language is spoken in its pmity. 
The odier Frises speak a kind of Low German, and the Angles a cor¬ 
rupted Danisli. Tlie Frises are distinguished from the other inhabitants 
of this kingdom by ruder manners, and a kind of national pride, which 
looks with contempt on the other citizens of the State. They are partly 
agriculturists, partly sailors and fishermen. The inhabitants of the Dit- 
marschen in Holstein are evidently related to the Frises. The Angles 
occupy the land between the Bay of Flensburg, the Baltic, and the Schley, 
and amount'to about 30,000. They are marked by a strong physical 
frame, and high notions of liberty and national honour. They are an in¬ 
dustrious race, and distinguished by their good morals. We shall speak 
of the inhabitants of the Feroe islands, and of Iceland, in treating of the 
topography of these places. 
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Gypsies.'} The people which go by the name of Bohemians in France, 
of Gypsies in England, Gitanos in Spam, Ziguener in Germany, and 
Zingari in kaly, are in Denmark, Norway, and Sweden,, called Tatere 
or Tateme. The old Danish laws are very severe in their enactments 
against this vagabond rape; the Norwegian directs the confiscation of 
any vessel bringing them to the country. In the Danish islands there 
are few—ftiore in the not very thickly peopled district of Jutland. In 
the* northern* part of this province is a race of people whose descent is 
traced from the gypsies, and who are called KieUringsfolk or Natmcends- 
folk. It consists of about 200 persons, one half of whom have fixed • 
dwellings, employing themselves in skinning cattle, sweeping chimneys, 
and such uncertain offices; the other half wander about, and are die 
dread of the country, on account of their thefts and revengeful dispo¬ 
sitions. 

Ranks of Sodety."] Tlie iidiabitants of Denmark have been divided, 
according to their ranks, into five classes: viz. 1st, The nobility, who 
have privileged fiefs in the kingdom, from which they derive their nobi¬ 
lity. 2d, The titular nobility; to which class belong the companions of 
the two Danish orders of knighthood, namely, the order of the Elephant, 
and the order of Dannebrog,—^those counts and bai'ons who arc not 
possessed of counties and baronies,—and the persons filling the higher 
offices of the state ; all of which—whether civil, military, or ecclesiastical 
—confer on those who hold them a certain nobility during their lives. 
'Ad, The inferior clergy, lawyers, and students. 4//i, The merchants and 
citizens of great towns. And, &th. The seamen and population engaged 
in agriculture; the latter exceeding one million in number. Tlie pro¬ 
portion of paupers in Denmark is said to be 3 per cent., which is only the 
fifth of that of Holland. 

Manners and Customs.} It has been affirmed—and, we believe, with 
much truth—that before the government of Denmark was made heredi¬ 
tary and absolutf^ the nobility and gentry of that country lived in great 
splendour and affluence. Their country-seats were magnificent, and 
their hespitality unbounded; and when the States were annually assem¬ 
bled, they met their* sovereign with retinues as numerous and brilliant as 
his Q^n. They are now said to have greatly declined in magnificence of 
living, and to dimmish daily in number and credit. Still, however there 
*^e many families which exhibit all the elegance and refinement visible 
ill the best European society; and amongst the nobility generally we 
meet with considerable remains of ancient stateliness. Sumptuous burials 
and monuments are very common ; and it is even usual to keep the corpse 
of a person of quality in a vault, or in the chancel of some church, for 
several years, till a fit opportunity offer itself for celebrating the funeral 
with becoming magnificence. Extravagance of every kind is still a very 
general disposition of the Danes, The food of the lower classes consists 
chiefly of oat-cakes, rye-bread, fish, and cheese; but the tables of the 
wealthier classes exhibif the usual profusion of European luxuries. Clarke, 
to whole keen eye we are indebted for many lively and sagacious obser¬ 
vations on national characteristics and manners, observes, that^ a journey 
from London to Copenhagen, might exhibit the retrocession of a 
century; evqfy tiling being found, in the latter city, as it existed in*the 
former a himdred years before,—an observation extending not only to the 
amusements,, the dress, and the manners of the people, but to the general 
.. 1 . 
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State of every thing connected with Danisli society; excepting, perhaps, 
tlie commerce of the country, which is upon a good footing. c 


CHAP. V.—GOVERNMENT—LAWS—ARMY AND NAVY. 

J, 

W R have already had occasion to mention that the government of Den¬ 
mark, like that of most of the Gothic nations, was originally an elective 
monarchy t the right of election being vested in the three estates of the 
kingdom—the nobles, the clergy, and the commons—who exercised the 
supreme legislative authority liy means of representatives assembled in 
diet, while the executive power was vested in the king and a senate com¬ 
posed of the higher nobles. Such was the equable and wise constitution 
of Denmark until the year 1660^ when, as already mentioned, the two 
inferior estates, to punish the tyranny of the nobles, renounced their 
most precious birthrights as citizens of a free State, and placed their 
liberties in the hand of an unlimited hereditary monai'c^j I The funda¬ 
mental laws of the Danish constitution ai’e: D#, The Act of Sove¬ 
reignty, (Enevolds — Arre — Regierin^s — Akten,) presented in 1661 to 
Frederic III. It consists of forty articles; of which the following are 
the most remarkable : “ Tlie hereditary kings of Denmark and Norway 
shall be in effect, and ought to be esteemed by their subjects, the pnly 
supreme head on earth: they shall be above all human laws, and shall 
acknowledge, in all ecclesiastical and civil affairs, no higher power than 
God alone. The king shall enjoy the right of making and interpreting 
the laws,—of abrogating, adding to, and clispensing with them. lie may 
also annul all the laws which either he or his predecessors shall have 
made, excepting this royal law, which must remain iiTevocable, and be 
considered as the fundamental law of the State. He, has the power of 
tleclaring war, making peace, imposing taxes, and levyiijg contributions of 
all sorts,” &c. &c. 1 2d, The king’s law, (Konge lorm,) pronounced in 

1765, defining the joyal prerogatives and obligations. 3</, The,, Act of 
citizenship, (Indfots retten,) promulgated in 1776v by which it is de¬ 
clared that <ione but natives shall be eligible to civil or military eitiploy- 
iinmts. under government. On joining the German confederation with 
the provinces of Holstein and Lauenburg, the king of Denmark under¬ 
took to give a constitution to these States. It is stipulated that the king 
must subscribe the Augsburg Confession of Faith. The crown is heredi¬ 
tary in the male and female line. ’Hie monarch is of age at 14, and the 
nearest prince of the blood may become regent at 18 years of age. The 
nobility possess peculiar privileges; which are, however, more properly 
attached to the right in the soil; for, in general, it is only the nobility who 
are able to acquire property of this description. In the duchies, landed 
property is accessible to all ranks. The arms of Denmark are the Dan- 
nebrog cross, which divides the shield into four fields, occupied by the 
emblems of the different provinces. The noblest order is that of the 
Elephant, founded in 1580. 

Administration.'] 'ITiere is no government in Europe where the fun¬ 
damental laws authorize such an unlimited monarchy as Denmark; 
nevertheless, there are very few States in which greater practical freedom 
exists. ^ Every thing in the political and juridical constitutions is so much 
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regulated here by forms and customs, that the Danes justly look upon 
those forms as forming a body of political privileges which could never 
bo violated with impunity by the king or his ministers. The highest tri¬ 
bunal of Denmark is the privy council; which is usually composed of 
the great officers of the. State, and the princes of the blood. All the 
higher .affairs of government—with the exception of die distribution of 
patronagef which the king keeps in his own hand—^are conducted by 
this council* The minister of state is assisted in the discharge of his 
functions by two chancellories; one for Denmark, and anotlier for the 
duchies. Denmark Proper is divided into seven bailiwicks., or Stifis-, 
mnpts —the sees of as many bishops—each of which is subdivided into 
under bailiwicks, and these last into Ilerreders. Slcswick and Holstein 
have a sjyfccial governor; Laiienburg has a special governor and goveni- 
ment. Iceland forms a single bailiwic,k with its own administration, and 
the Feroe Islands are included in the bailiwick of Zealand. The colo¬ 
nies are superintended by governors. * 

Lnws.'\ The laws of Denmark are remarkable for their equity, 
plainness, and, brevity.** The natural consequence of which is, that in 
this country, lawsuits are rare, ami the legal profession by no means 
lucrative. The present code is the Dansk-lnv^ of Christian V. founded on 
the code of Valdeinar. There are also a code of ecclesiastical regulations 
and military law, and a collection of royal ordinances amounting to above 
forty volumes. The duchies of Sleswick and Holstein have reserved 
their own separate institutions and laws; and several districts and towns 
have their own peculiar provincial laws. The Roman and Canon law, 
as well as the Longobard Institutions, are in use in Lauenburg. 
IVftirder is punished with death by the Danish criminal law; but robbery, 
housebreaking, theft, and other crimes, whicli in Britain are too often 
visited with capital punishment, are here punished by imprisonment or 
condemnation to hard labour. 

Police.'] Tlie Police is \’ery strict and effective throughout his Danish 
majesty’s dominions. Mr Rae Wilson gives us a curious instance of 
this, in the case of the theatre. Not the slightest interrupti«m occurs 
throughout any paitf of a new performance ; but the moment the curtain 
is dropped on its conclusion, a roar or yell is set up by those who are 
dissatisAed, while othprs, who are favomable towards it, express tllfeir 
■ approbation as loudly by clapping and cheering. This competition dim- 
mences in the pit, where all stand up and carry on the warfare, looking 
round the house, and striving to get others to join their party. For the 
time, the whole theatre is in an uproar, equally as great as that which 
took place during the O. P. rows at Covent Garden. These hostilities 
are permitted to endure for five minutes, by which time it is determined 
if the piece is to be repeated or to be condemned. Three strokes are then 
given on a gong from behind the stage as a signal that the period allowed 
for this expression of the public opinion is expired, when in an instant 
silence is restored, and the spectators depart. After this, the police are 

Very great advantages have resulted from the tribunals of conciliation established 
in 1795, and the introduction of justices of the peace. If these tributhils succe^^iu 
reconciling the parties, the agreement is registered, and it b^ then the same validity 
as the sentence of a court of law; but if they fail in this object, the proceedings are 
to be regarded as never having taken place; no record is made, and no expenses are 
incurred. 

• It is comprised in one quarto volume, written in the language of the country, and 
• divided into six books. 
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justified iu apprehending any person wlio attempts to renew the contest. 
In some cases this has actually occurred. r 

Ecvlesidstical Government.'] The government of the Lutheran 
church of Denniark appears to form a medium between the English 
hierarchy, and the discipline of the Calvinistic church. The Danish 
church has no archbishop; and the bishops have no temporal jurisdiction. 
The bishop of Zealand, who has the first rank, is considered a^ metropo¬ 
litan. The following are the bishoprics of Denmark Propei: Zealand, 
Odensee, Laaland, Aarbuus, Aalborg, Wyburg, and Kibe. Holstein and 
.Lauenburg.are formed into superintendencios according to the plan of 
the Lutheran church. The inferior orders of clergy consist of archdea¬ 
cons or provosts, to whom belong the inspection of the districts into 
which the different dioceses are divided; parish priests, who officiate in 
the parish churches; and chaplains, who ofiiciate in the chapels of ease, 
which arc common in large parishes. The livings of the parish priests 
consist of their glebe, tithes, and' suiplice fees, aided, iu some places, 
by voluntary donations from the people. In Denmark Pi-oper, the 
livings of the clergy seldom exceed £400 yearly, and are ^ seldom below 
£60. In Jutland, however, there are livings so low as £20 annually. 
In some parts, the holders of privileged lands ai-e the patrons; in others 
the parishes; there likewise exist in Denmark several nunneries or 
asylums for the unmarried females of noble families, who are thus 
enabled at a small expense to enjoy an elegant and pleasant retirementr 
Army.] The Danish army, which in 1809 amounted to 107,335 
men, is now re«luced to 38,829, consisting of 

Staff oflicers, ...... 47 

Engineers, ...... 21 u 

Artillery, ...... 4,433 

Cavalry, ...... 3,302 

Infantry, including the Guards, the Militia of 

Copenhagen, and the gamsons in the Colonies, ^ 31,026 


38,829 .. 


Besides these regulars, there is an anned militia in the provinces, 
which can be summoned in cases of emergency. Tlje conting'jnt fo:^^ tlio 
Gbrman. confederation, from the duchies of Holstein and Lauenburg, is 
fixdd at 3,600 men. The regular troops are chiefly composed of natives; 
and the quota is fixed in rather a curious manner, each district supply¬ 
ing one recruit for every 32 tons of corn reared in it. Tlie period of 
service is twelve years. 'Hiere are two arsenals, one at Copenhagen, 
and one at Renclsburg. The principal fortresses are Copenhagen, 
Cronenbnrg, Korsbr, Nyburg, Friedericia, Friedrichsort, Rendsburg, 
Fladstrow, and Fiiedrichshaven. There is an hospital of invalids at 
Ecemforde, and an academy for cadets of artillery, and another for 


those of the regular troops at Copenhagen, 

Natty.] 11)6 Danes have, with justice, been considered as more 
expert seamen than either the Russians or the Swedes, a qualification 
owing chiefly to their .insular situation, and to the great extent of sea coast 
which belongs to them. They were formerly the most expert sailors of 
EurtJ(Qe, but have long been sui-passed by many of their southern neighbours. 
Denmark long possessed a considerable navy, though it affords few of the 
materials necessary for ship-building. But, the events of 1807, after the 
loss so lately sustained from Lor«l Nelson’s expedition, nearly annihilated 
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the Danish navy. In 1819, the whole Danish navy, with all the ships 
in l4ie colonies, amounted only to 5 ships of the line, 7 frigates, 1 cutter, 
1 schooner^ 1 floating battery, and about 20 smaller w'ssels of war. 
Tliere are two hospitals for naval invalids, and an academy of marine 
cadets instituted in 1701. The naval magazines and docks are situated 
upon the holms at Copenliagen. 


CHAP. VL—ESTABLISHMENTS FOR EDLCATION— 
LITERATURE. ’ 

UniveTi'sities.~] — Denmark possesses a number of educationary estab¬ 
lishments* among which we notice first the universities of Copenh^eu 
and Kiel. The former of those was founded in 1479. It has one 
rector, and four faculties; viz. theology, law, medicine, atid philosophy, 
embracing 20 ordinary and 10 extraordinary professors. Tlie university 
of Kiel was founded in 1665, by the Duke Christian Albrecht of 
Holstein. • 

Schao1it.'\ There are a number of gymnasia, or high schools, in this 
kingdom; and every town and village possesses a first or priming-school. 
Since 1819, the Lancasterian method has been introduced under the 
especial patronage of the king, and adopted by above 1700 schools. 
Many of the schools are military, and in these gymnastic exercises have 
been introduced. Under the auspices of the philosophical society of Copen¬ 
hagen, lectures on cxpenmental philosophy, wiUi a view to the improve¬ 
ment of agriculture, manufactures, and the arts, me about to be established 
in’all tlie principal towns of Denmark. There is a seminary at Copen¬ 
hagen for instructing the teachers of the gymnasia, and a number of 
pedagogical institutions throughout the kingdom. Tlie young nobility are 
educated at Scroa. Besides these, there are surgical and veterinary 
institutions, and one or two schools for the deaf and dumb. The rudi¬ 
ments of drawing and singing arc also taught in several of the schools. 

Institutions.'] The royal academy of sciences at Copenhagen 
was founded in 1743, by Christian VI. It has published many volumes of 
trantiactions. In 1763, a society was instituted for the advancement fit 
the fine arts. A society for the cultivation of Northern history ^d 
'Scandinavian literature was erected in 1797, and has likewise published 
several volumes of its labom-s. Another society has been instituted for 
tlie purpose of inquiring into the literature of Iceland; and a private 
society directs its attention to the extension of natural science. In 1809, 
a society was founded, under the name of Olafsen’s literary society. In 
1810, a society for natural history and language was established. There 
are likewise the royal medical society of Copenhagen, founded in 1772; 
the royal agricultural society, founded in 1769; the royal society for 
the advancement of the veterinary ait, established in 1807; a society for 
the advancement of nafional industry, founded in 1808; and the patriotic 
society of Sleswick and Holstein, founded in 1812. The royal library at 
Copenhagen contains 260,000 volumes, among which are 30,000 volumes 
printed‘previous to the date 1600, 30,000 manuscripts, and 50,000 dupli¬ 
cates. The, Olafsen library at Copenhagen contains 25,000 voluhies. 
TTie library of the university at Copenhagen possesses 40,000; that of 
Kiel, 30,000 volumes; and both univensities contain cabinets of natural 
Jiistory and observatories. 
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Scandinavian Literature."] Before noticing the modern Danish li¬ 
terature, we must briefly advert to the literature of ancient Scandinavia, 
comprehending'the earliest literary monuments of Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, and the islands of Feroe, Orkney, Shetland, and Iceland. 
This literature has been traced back to very remote antiquity, and 
descends to those times wlien the last traces of paganism were effaced 
under the footsteps of Christianity. Its history is of extreme idterest to 
Germany and England, both which countries having been cltristianizcd 
at a very early period, possess no other literary relics of their pagan 
ancestors thdn those which have been preserved in the extreme North. 
Tlie most remarkable circumstances attemling the Scandinavian literature 
is, that it has not only preserved the ancient versification peculiar to all 
German nations, but likewise a distinct mythology, which in elegance of 
fancy, and boldness of conception, almost equals that of ancient Greece. 
Nor is it the versification and mythology alone which distinguish this 
literature : its invaluable historical and legislative fragments, and unique 
Runes,*® open up a wiile and rich field of inquiry. Julius Caisar, 
Lucan, and Tacitus, notice the wild and fanciful mythology of the 
North; but a wide and dreary chasm occurs between tlie ago of these 
historians, and the next mention of Scandinavian literature. In the 8th 
century, a few relics were saved from destruction by the Loiigobard 
author, Paulus Diaconus, who recites, from the traditions of his 
countrymen, a dialogue between Wodin and Freya. The denominatvm 
of the days of the week from the divinities Tyr, Woden, Thor, and 
Freya, must have been very early adopted, as they were so familiarly 
known in Charlemagne’s time, that in giving new names to the months, 
that prince di<l not attempt to change the names of the days of the 
week. Nearly 300 years had elapsed when Adam of Bremen, who died 
in 1076, in his work De Situ Regnorum Septentrionnlium, mentions a 
temple at Upsala erected to the gods Thor, Woden, and Freya. In the 
latter half of the 12th century, Saxo Grammaticus, a ,Dauc by buth, 
wrote a historical work in sixteen books, entitled Historm Danicay which 
is a miracle of erudition for that age. Saxo’s merits long remaitied 
hidden in obscurity, and a like unworthy fate wa» shared by three 
Icelanders, his contemporaies; viz. Samund Frode, who died in lyi.S; 
Are. Frode, who died in 1148; and Snorro Sturlesen, who was murdered 
in 1241. 'rhe darkness which rested upon the literature of the North, 


The date of these ancient alphabetical characters called rimes, has occasioned a good 
deal of controversy among scholars; some placing their invention at a period many cen¬ 
turies antecedent to the Christian era, and others, apparently with more justice, referring 
it to a later period. However, we can hardly adopt the opinion of those who fancy 
that they can trace the runes to the Roman alphabet. The similarity of some of the 
characters proves nothing, as it occurs only in a few, and in others has no place. 
Besides the Runic alphabet has only sixteen characters, which it is not likely could 
have been the case bad they been imitated from the Roman alphabet. As it is not very 
probable that the rude nations of the North, who remained so long in the grossest igno¬ 
rance, should have discovered for themselves a peculiar modi of writing, the hypothesis 
of Frederick Schlegel, in his lectures on ancient and modern literature, seems net at all 
improbable. According to that ingenious critic, the Phoenicians, who at a very early 
period had pnrhed their commercial enterprise Into the Baltic, must have taught the 
inhabitauts of the surrounding provinces the use of written characters, and tjhe runes 
were ^rst fashioned from the ancient Phoenician alphabet, and preserved by the priests 
in their sacred or magical writing. The similarity already mentioned s:Mrcely aifects 
the hypothesis, for the Romans themselves derived the characters of their alphabet from 
the same eastern source. This (minion is confirmed by the fact, that in Spain and 
other countries of the S. W. of Europe, anciently peopled from the North, there aru 
frequently found stones engraved with Runic characters. < 
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was only slowly withdrawn, even after the introduction of printing, as 
thair invaluable art found its way into Denmark at a comparatively late 
period. The first printed work, vhs. Exequice Frederici Secundi, JDanai 
regis, bears the date of 1590. The 15th century witnessed the discovery 
of the invaluable treasures of Scandinavian ^literature. The parchment 
MS. of the prose or later £dda, written by Snorro Sturleson, was the 
first relief which attracted the attention of the learned of Europe. In 
1(528, Arn^rim Johnson, a learned Icelander, forwarded to the celebrated 
physician Ole Worm, the MS. of the later Edda, with its appendix, the 
Scalda, now preserved in the University libraiy at Copenhagen. Ten 
yearn afterwards, another Icelander, llrynjulf Svenson, discovered a 
MS. of the poetical or earlier Edda. In these Eddas, the whole 
Northern* mythology is developed. The most ancient Edda is supposed 
to have been collected by Samund Sigfussom, a learned Icelandic priest, 
and Are brode, the most ancient historian of the North. It consists of 
a series of songs of the Scalds, besides a variety of ancient traditions; 
and it would appear, that the younger, or prose Edda, was extracted 
from the ancient work, by Snorro Sturleson. 

Danish TMerature.~\ Modern Danish literature has kept pace with, 
or rather followed that of Germany, the literature of tin! duchies being 
almost exclusively German. Danish literature is confined to a very 
limited circle. However, Denmaik has produced scholars whose names 
.vould confer honour on any nation; and the number of her skilful 
lawyers, physicians and divines, is not small. Philosophy has employed 
several acute scholars; but the greater number have devoted them¬ 
selves to the study of ancient and modern languages, Tlie learned 
Danes generally speak very elegant Latin; German is almost universally 
understood and spoken, and even French and English are very generally 
known. The physical science,s, chemistry, and natural history, are 
not neglected; but we do not find any distinguished name in these walks 
of learning. Ijit mathematics and astronomy, a very high rank must be 
given to Ty<^5io Brahe, who stands undoubtedly at the head of Danish 
science. Thom Bugge is also an eminent name in science. In history, 
I’ontanus and Ditlim are distinguished; in geography, Pontoppidan, 
DjHfberg, 'Hiaarup, Nyrup, Schlegel, and Malte Brun, who though he 
has not written in Danish, was a Dane by birth; and in political scieifce, 
several Danes have been distinguished, among whom we will only name 
Olafsen. The modem Danish poetry begins with popular songs and 
hymns; but its dawn can only be reckoned from Louis Ilolberg. He 
was followed by several esteemed poets, as Ewald, Bahbeck, Tode, 
Nordahl Bmn, and, above all, the spirited Jens Baggesen. Danish 
literature is particularly rich in dramatical works, and almost all the 
above mentioned poets have also written Dramas. Oelenschliiger is a 
Dane, though his dramas are written in German. In the fine and plastic 
arts, Denmark possesses few distinguished masters; but Thorwaldson will 
be ranked among the first sculptors of the age, and Jual holds an eminent 
rank among painters. In 1814, there were 195 new works published 
in Denmark, and 244 the preceding year, but the greater part of these 
works were written in German. The first journal published in Denmark 
appeared iij the year 1644. This was soon followed by several ethers, 
one of which was in verse! There are at present 80 periodical works, 
published daily, weekly, monthly, and quarterly in Denmark, of which 
70 are in the Danish language. The censoi'ship is said to be liberal 
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CHAP. VII.—TOPOGRAPHY OF DENMARK PROPER. o 

General Topography^ In the political administration of Denmark, the 
kingdom is divided into three parts, the first comprehending the kingdom 
of Denmark Proper; the second the three duchies of Sleswick, Hojstein, 
and Lauenburg, which belong to the German confedemtion, aihl possess 
different laws, constitution, and language from those of Denmskk Proper; 
and the third embracing the Feroe Islands, and Iceland, which are considered 
as foreign colonies. The kingdom of Denmark, consists of the Danish 
islands and the peninsula of Jutland. It is divided into seven bailiwicks. 

1^#, Zealand.'^ The bailiwick of Zealand, or, as it is written in 
Danish, Sealland,*^ comprehends, besides that large island, those of Amak, 
Saltholra, Scyerde, Ainoe, Agersbe, Miien, Samfbe, and liornholin. 

The princii)al islaiul is entirely flat, and, except in a small part of the 
coast, very little elevated above the level of the sea. The soil is evidently 
a deposite of shells, mixed with sand, clay, and flint, and the whole 
covered with a strata of fertile vegetable mould. Here ,^nd there, at 
considerable depths beneath the surface, occur large blocks of granite,—a 
phenomenon which has given rise to a variety of speculations among 
geologists. Several inland lakes occur in the N. E. and a number of 
small rivers or Asas. The climate is damp and variable, but very mild 
and favourable to vegetation. ‘ The winter is long and rainy; but seldom 
severe enough to freeze the surrounding straits, which are only blocked 
up during winter by the shoals of ice from the Cattegat. Summer com¬ 
mences in June, and terminates in August, when high winds begin to 
blow. The territorial surface of this bailiwick amounts to 3103 squari-e 
miles, and the population is estimated at 350,000 of whom about 
96,000—including the garrison and 2400 Jews—reside in the capital. 

Copenhagen—called by the Danes, Kioebenhavn —the metropolis of the 
Danish dominions, is situated on a low and marshy progiontory on the 
east of the island of Zealand, where the island of Amak forms a small bay. 
It formerly belonged to the bishop of Roeskilde, and did not beconje the 
residence of the Court till* 1443. None of the cities of Northern Europe 
equal Copenhagen in their appearance. Some of them, particularly 
Petersburg, have •a few buildings which excel any thing to be seen in 
Copenln^en, but in general neatness they are greatly deficient. Wooden 
edifices, so common in the North, ai’e here uulaiown, that material being 
forbidden to be used for building; and that mixture of elegance and 
meanness, which gives to the greater part of northern cities an appearance 
somewhat grotesque, is seldom to be met witli in Copenliagen; the 
greater part of the buildings arc of brick, many of them are of stone 
brought from Germany, and some of the finer edifices are of Norwegian 
marble. The. circumference of the city is about five miles; it is regularly 
fortified towards the land, and is protected by strong works towards the 
sea. The town is divided into three parts, viz. tke Old and the New 
toivn, and Christianshaven. Tlio streets, though narrow, and iJOnse- 
quently ill-fitted for the accommodation of the crowd of a metropolis, are 
in general tS'cH paved, and have on each side a pavement fov foot 
passciu^ers. There is a beautiful octagon, called Frederic’s place in the 
New Town, ornamented with a statue of Frederic V. The royal family 
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reside there. I'he houses of the numerous nobility are elegant, but were 
gretftly surpassed by the royal palace founded by Christian VI., and un¬ 
fortunately destroyed by fire, in 1794. Tlie city has several times suf¬ 
fered severely by fire, but owes to that circumstance great part of its pre¬ 
sent, neatness and elegance; since measures were taken to rebuild, in the 
most commodious manner, such parts as had been destroyed. Of these 
fires, the most dreadful was that of 1728, which laid in ruins 5 churches 
anil 67 struts. That of 1794, burnt down 1000 houses. This was fol¬ 
lowed by another in June, 1795, little less destructive; and in the attack 
by the British in 1807, 305 edifices, including the cathedral and part of- 
the Imiversity were destroyed, while upwards of 2000 were damaged. 
In 1815, there were five markets, three royal palaces, sixteen churches, 
one Catholic chapel, one Moravian, <»ne synagogue, three Protestant nun¬ 
neries, thirteen hospitals, thirty poor-houses, and 4054 houses, in Copen¬ 
hagen, with a population of 85,000. of streets of Copenhagen 

have canals, and a considerable commerce is carried on in the city. The 
number of inhabitants employed in manufactures is computed at 13,300 ; 
and the number of great commercial houses exceeds 80. The harbour is 
convenient, and capable of containing nearly 400 vessels, if is annually 
visited by about 5000 ships. The amusements of the capital differ little 
from those of otlier great cities. There is a national theatre, a philhar¬ 
monic society, a large club, and numerous balls and masquerades are 
giv^n during the season. Provisions and fuel are dear, and good water is 
much wanted. 

That part of Copenhagen, called Christianshaven, is built upon the Isle 
of Amak, and connected with the city by a bridge. Amak is about four 
miles long, and two broad ; and is chiefly peopled by the descendants of 
a colony from East Friesland, to whom the island was consigned by 
Christian II. at the request of his wife Elizabeth, sister of Charles V. for 
the purpose of supplying her with vegetables, cheese, and butter. From 
the intermarriagss of these colonists with the Danes, the present inhabi¬ 
tants are chiefly descended; but as they wear their own ilress, and enjoy 
peculiar privileges, they appear a distinct race from the natives. The 
island contains aboift six villages, and between 3 and 4000 souls. It has 
two%churches, in which the ministers preach occasionally in Dutch aiyl 
Danish. The inhabitants have their own inferior tribunals; but, in capi¬ 
tal offences, are amenable to the hill’s court of justice at Copenhagen. 
The old national habit, brought by the original colony when they first 
migrated to the island, is still in use amongst them. It resembles the 
habit of the ancient quakers, as represented in the pictures of the Dutch 
and Flemish painters. The men wear broad-rimmed hats, black jackets, 
and full, glazorl breeches of the same colour, loose at the knees, and tied 
round the waist. The women are dressed chiefly in black jackets, and 
red petticoats, with a piece of blue glazed cloth bound on their heads. 
The island is laid out in gardens and pastures; and still, according to the 
originqj design, supplies Copenhagen with milk, butter and vegetables. 
The house of correction in this quarter of the city is under excellent 
management, and merits the attention of the philanthropist. , 

Roeskilde, at the extremity of the Roeskilde fiord, is a town consisting 
of One long (Street, and possessing a very ancient cathedral, the bV)rial 
place of the Danish kings.** Helsingiier, at the narrowest part of the 

“ As soon ns we entered this building, wc were surprised by the novelty and 
Splendour of the appearance exhibited by the' regal coffins. Instead of being concealed 
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Sound, consists of one single lai'ge street, but is protected by the strong 
fortress of Cronenberg situated upon a narrow neck of land projecting 
into Eea. At, tliis place the tolls of the Sound are collected* The town 
presents a very lively appearance during the summer, and contains about 
30 commercial houses. 

Borriholm.'] The island of Bornholm is surrounded by rocks.highly 
dangerous to the navigator. 'Ihe climate is less humid than tuat of the 
other islands, and esteemed very healthy. • * 

2d. Funen.'y The bailiwick of Fuiien, or Fyen, comprehends, besides 
the principal island of that name, the islands of Taasinge and Laangeland, 
and a number of small islands lying along the coast. Funen is 340 miles 
in circumference; its soil resembles that of Zealand, but the face of the 
country is still less diversified; the surface—^like the waves which have 
left it—rises and falls in even undulent ridges and vales, with the most 
regular succession and uniformity. It annually exports barley, oats, rye, 
and pease, to Norway. The impetuous Cattegat waslies the northern 
coast whose appearance is as uniform as can well be imagined. The sup¬ 
erficial ext(>nt of this bailiwick is estimated at 1325 square mile^, and the 
population at 137,000. The principal town Odensee, is situated upon the 
river and canal of the same name, and contains about 6000 inljabitants. 
This town is said to be of such high antiquity, that its origin has been at¬ 
tributed to Odin. But the fact is, tliat its most ancient appellation, was 
Ottensee or Ottonia. 

3</. Lanland.~\ Tlie bailiwick of Laaland, or Lolland, consists of the 
two islands of Laaland and Falster, having a territorial surface of 652 
square miles, with a population of 60,000. This district is so very little 
elevated, that its coasts are frequently inundated by the sea. On the S. E. 
there is an extensive sand-bank, and on the S. W. and W. two gulfs, 
sprinkled with islands. The soil is a fertile mould, upon a strata of lime, 
highly favourable to agriculture. The exhalations from the marshes ren¬ 
der this country peculiarly unhealthy to foreigners, although the natives 
are little affected by them. The island of Falster rises a little more 
above th6' surface of the sea than Laaland, and possesses a more healthy 
climate. , ^ 

^th. Aalborg. Tlie bailiwick of Aalborg forms a part of Jutland, of 
which it conijtitutes the most northern point. It consists of a large plain 
intersected by a ridge of hills, terminating in the promontory of Skager¬ 
rack. 'The whole appearance of this country is sterile and desolate in the 
highest degree. Its supeificial extent is about 2850 square miles, and the 
population may amount to 144,000. The air is damp and cold, and the 
climate unpleasant but not unhealthy. The Danish language is chiefly 
spoken by the peasantry, but German is frequently spoken in the towns. 
The capital Aalboig contains 6000 inhabitants, and possesses a very good 
harbour, from which about 500 ships clear out annually. 

5<A. Wyborg.~\ The bailiwick of Wyborg lies in the heart of Jutland, 
and is the only wholly inland Danish province.* Its surface has been 
estimated at 1085 square miles, and the number of inhabitants at o0,000. 
'Fhe soil » rather fertile; but in the midst large tracts of heath occur, and 

in t' mbs, they stand open to view, in chancels or chapels, separated frpm the specta¬ 
tor only by an iron palisade; and as they are very magnificent, being covered with rich 
embossments of silver and gold, and the most costly chase-work, the effect is very strik¬ 
ing. They seem intended to lie in state, so long as the Danish monarchy shall endure. 
There are, however, other coffins, which are equally magnificent, within the sepulchres 
of this rathcdral.’’—C^arAr, vol. it. 
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some hills. The capital of the same name, situated upon the lake of 
WyhoTg, contains 2,400 inhabitants, and is considered tlie most ancient 
town in Deumark. , • 

%th. Aarhaus.~\ The bailiwick of Aarhaus forming the south-eastern 
point of the Jutland peninsula, is a low level district, chiefly consisting of 
a light poor soil. The population of this bailiwick is estimated at 100,000 
souls, anfl the superficial extent at 1825 square miles. The town of 
Aarliau^ dli the coast of the Cattegat, contains 6000 inhabitants. Its 
cathodrm is considered the largest in Denmark. 

1th. Rihe.'} The bailiwick of Ribe contains nearly 4000 square miles; 
but «s the diocese of tlie bishop difl'ers soinewliat Irom tlie political divi¬ 
sion, the data for calculating the probable population is more obscure than 
in the other bailiwicks. Perhaps 104,000 inhabitants may be near the 
truth. Its surface is flat, and in the interior presents extensive heaths 
and woods. The climate is cold and moist, and the atmosphere perpetu¬ 
ally loailed with mists. The town of Ribe contains 2000 inhabitants. 


CHAP. VlII—THE DUCHIES OF SLESWICK, HOLSTEIN, 
AND LAUENJIUIIG. 

The Danish duchies of Sleswick and Holstein have been always dis¬ 
tinguished from Denmark by speaking another language, and possessing 
a distinct constitution, as well as having reached a higher point in civili¬ 
zation. The laws of Denmark are not in force in these duchies, although 
there is nothing to oppose the exercise of absolute power in Sleswick. 
After that the duchy of Lauenhurg had been given to Denmark, as 
an indemnification for Norway, Denmark entered with that province 
and Holstein into the German confederation; but Sleswick remained 
on the status quo. The connexion, however, which has always subsisted 
between that di^chy and Holstein, enables us to treat the three duchies 
together in this cliapter. The population of the tlnoe duchies exceeda 
700,000. 

G#. Sleswick.1 ^ The duchy of Sleswick contains a superficial extent 
of territory amounting to about 3540 square miles. Its features 
resemble those of Jutland. “ That part of the duchy of Sleswick whi£h 
traveller must pass in his route from Flensburg to Apemade is particu¬ 
larly interesting to Englishmen; because,” says Dr Clarke, “ the very 
name of their country, the features of its inhabitants, and many of its 
manners, were hence derived. It is called Angeln; but tliis word is 
pronounced exactly as we pronounce England or Engelonde. We were 
surprised at the number of English faces, we met; and resemblanc4> is not 
confined to features. Many articles of dress, and many customs, are 
common to the two countries. The method of cultivating and dividing 
the land is the same in both: the meadows bounded by quickset-hedges, 
or by fences maile of nntertwisted boughs, reminded us of Kent, Surrey, 
and Sussex. The natiual appearance of the country is also like the 
south of England; being diversified by numerous hills and valleys, 
adorned with flourishing woods and fertile fields.” Several bays indent 
the eastern jcoast; on the west coast there are several sand-banks, in |pme 
instances covered with soil, and appearing like islands. The downs are 
making gradual encroachments on the country, the sand being lifted in 
• great quamtities by the N. W. and W. winds, and driven inland so as 
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frequently to obliterate all traces of culture in large districts. These 
moving sands extend as far as Hoyer, where the rmrsch soil begins, ^d 
ve^getation is protected by immense sea-dykes, often rising to the height of 
19 or 20 feet. The interior of the country presents a light stony soil. 
The principal rivers are the Eider, the Nipsae, and the Treene. The 
inland lakes are very niimerous; but none of them of any considerable su^. 
The climate is little different from tliat of Jutland. The richer ^species of 
soil is chiefly devoted to pasture. The inhabitants are a .'mixture of 
Danes, Germans, Frises, Angles, and foreign colonists. This province 
is divided into fourteen bailiwicks, viz. Gottorp, Fiensburg, Sonderburg 
with the islands of Alsen and Arroe, Norbuq?, Avenrade, Iladerslaben, 
Tondem with the islands of Fobr and Sylt, Bredstudt, Husum and 
Schwadstadt, Lygum, Hiitten, Nordstrandt, Eidei-stadt, Stapelbolm, and 
Femern. Tlie capital, a town of the same name with the duchy, and the 
residence of the governor, is situated upon the Schley. It contains a popu¬ 
lation of 8000 souls. The town of Fiensburg, one of the most important 
in the Danish dominions, contains a population of 6000 inhabitants, many 
of whom are engaged in manufactures and commerce. Tiinning, which 
daring the blockade of the Elbe became an important place of commerce, 
possesses a good harbour and roadstead. The island of Fcmcm, in the 
Baltic, though not exceeding 50 square miles in extent, has one town, 
one burgh, and fifty villages, witli a population of 8000 souls. The soil 
is very fertile, and a considerable export trade is conducted here. The 
island of Alsen, is almost three times the size of Femern, wiJi 15,000 
inhabitants. It has many ^reoable points of scenery, with well-culti¬ 
vated fields, and large orchards, and is upon the whole one of the finest 
islands in the Baltic. 

2d. Holstein.'] The duchy of Holstein, when united by Charlemagne 
in 811 to his empire, and the Eider had become the Terminus imperii^ 
was known by the name of North Albingia or Trans Albingia. Its 
extent has been estimated at 3400 square miles. Its pripcipal rivers am 
the Elbe, the Stor, the Alster, and the Eider. It is divided into the 
sixteen bailiwicks of Ahrensborf, Bordesholm, Cismar, Cronshagen« Kiel, 
Neuiniinster, Pliin, Keiiibeck, Keinfield, Kendsburg, Rpthwisch, Segeberg, 
Steinburg, Traventhal, Tremsbtittel, and Trittau; the lordships of Piqnie- 
b^irg and Herzliom; the earldom of llanzau; aqd the two districts of 
Norderditmorschen and Suderditmarschen. The eastern coast of thin - 
duchy is high and hilly. It contains many very picturesque districts, and 
a remarkable dialk-bill *near Segeberg. The climate is rude; and the 
country, on account of its situation between two seas, is subject to violent 
storms and rapid transitions of weather. Com is plentiful; but the atten¬ 
tion of the inhabitants is chiefly directed to the rearing of horses and 
cattle. The horsey of Holstein are of a dark glossy bay colour, with 
small heads, large nostrils, and full dark eyes. Notwithstanding then- 
great beauty, and the activity and speed for which they are famous, they 
possess great strength. About GOGK) are annually exported to iVussia, 
Germany, and France, for the cavalry service and coach-studs. "Many 
estates support 100 cows which are annually let for tlieir milk, the landlord 
finding the animal in pasture, and the hirer paying from 8 to Ifi dollars, 
accqyding to the goodness of the animal. With the exception of Switzer¬ 
land, there is no country in Europe where such a quantity of milk is 
annually raised. Dr Clarke was reminded of the scenery and 'inhabitants 
of his native country while travelling through this duchy, but that which 
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offered the greatest novelty to his party was the loud and incessant choruses 
of the myriads of frogs which fill the marshes. We subjoin his amusing 
account of these reptiles in a note.*^ The inhabitants are c^liiefly descen¬ 
dants of the ancient Saxons; a part of them derive their origin from the 
Wendes, an ancient tribe, early assimilated in language and customs to 
the Germans. The nobility of Holstein are numerous and wealthy. This 
province ft united with Sleswick under one governor. Gluckstadt, the 
capital, is Situated Upon the Elbe, and contains a population of about 6000 
souls. Kiel, tlie seat of a university, has 7,500 souls. Plon, the ancient 
residence of the Dukes of Holstein-Plcin, is situated in a district of great, 
beauty. 

AltonaJj^ Altona, sometimes called Altena, in the Lordship of Pinne- 
beig, is the second city in the Danish dominions with regard to population. 
It is situated upon the Elbe, at a very short distance from Hamburg, and 
was built in that situation that it might attract a sliai'c of the trade of that 
commercial city. It became subject to the Danes in 1640; and, in 1664, 
was erected into a city. About the beginning of the 18th century, it was 
almost entirel)j laid in ashes by the Swedes, but it has recovered all its 
former consequence, and now contains a motley population of 30,000 
souls, with several wealthy commercial houses. 

3<f. liauenburg.~\ The duchy of Lanenburg was in ancient times 
inhabited by tlie Polabers, a Weiulish tribe, who were subjugated by Duke 
Hijnry the Lion. After having successively come under the dominion 
of different Saxon lines, in 1689 it fell to the House of Brunswick; and 
the Wolfenbuttle line of this house resigned its pretensions to the district, 
in 1706, in favour of the Brunswick-Luneburg or Hanoverian line, with 
whom it remauied till 1815, when it was, with the exception of a small 
district, given to Prussia, who yielded it again to Denmark. Its terri¬ 
torial surface is about 600 square miles, presenting a low flat, fertile plain, 
bounded by the Elbe and intersected by tlie Steckiiite and Bille. There 
is a considerable intercourse between Lnbec and Lanenburg; but the 
population is wholly occupied in agriculture. The inhabitants are Ger¬ 
mans, ^speaking the Low German dialect. This duchy is divided into four 
bailiwicks, viz. liatzebuig, Lanenburg, Schwarzenbeck, and Steinhomt, 
arnicas its peculiar government guaranteed to it by the king of Denmark. 
Ratzebuig, the principal town, situated upon an island in the lake of the 
same name, contains a population of 2,100 inhabitants. 


A'uihoritiea.'\ The following works illustrate the geography and 
history of Denmark: Messenii Scandia Illustrata, Stockholmim, 1700.— 
Delicise Danue, Norvegiae, &c. Lugd. Bat. 1706.—Roger, Lettres sur 
le Danmarc, 1764—1768.—Dr Andrew’s Revolution of Denmark, 1774. 
—Coxe’s Travels, Lond. 1784.—Baron Riesbeck’s Travels, Lond. 1787. 

To call it croaking, Vould convoy a very erroneous idea of it, because it is really 
harmoartoua; and we gave to these reptiles the name of Holstein nightingales. Those 
who have not heard it, would hardly ralieve It to be possible tor any number of frogs 
to produce such a powerful and predominating clamour. The effect of,it, however, 
la certainly not unpleasing; especially after sunset, when all the rest of aninutted 
nature is silent, and seems to be at rest. The noise of any one of them singly, m we 
sometimes heard it near the road, was, as usual, disagreeable, and might be compared 
to the loudest quacking of a duck; but when, as it generally happened, tens of thou¬ 
sands, nay, millions, sang together, it was a choral vibration, varied only by cadences 
of sound, something like those produced upon musical glasses; and it accorded with 
•the uniformity which twilight cast over the woods and waters." 
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—Swinton’s Voyage performed in the years 1788—1791.—Voyage au 
Nord de I’Europe, Paris, 1796.—Catteau’s Tableau des etats Danois, 
Paris, *1802.—Wraxall’s Tour.—Mallet’s Northern Antiquities, Edin. 
1809.—Macdonald’s Travels, published in 1810.—Biragelin’s 'Travels, 
published in 1810.—WolfFs Northern Tour, Lond. 1814<.—Geographio 
over Konegeriget Danemark forfattet af S. B. Juul og Kron. Copenhagen, 
1816.—Clarke’s 'Travels, Part 3d. Scandinavia, Lond. 1824.—SchlegeTs 
Denmarks og Hertiigdommen’s Statsret (on the Constitution ofi Denmark, 
&c.)—Feldborg’s Denmark Delineated. 


CHAP. IX_THE FEROE ISLANDS. 

« 

Numlter and Extent.'^ The Feme Islands lie to the N. W. of Denmark, 
between Iceland and the Shetland Isles. They are twenty-five in number, 
seventeen of which are inhabited, the rest being mere cliffs and holms. 
Their total supei'ficial extent has been estimated at 500, and by others 
at 860 square miles, and the inhabitants at 5,300, although they could 
support a much larger population. It is probable they derived their name 
from the wild sheep, called farr, which were found upon them by the 
first settlers. 

Historif.'] Tiiis group was discovered and colonized by fugitive Nor¬ 
mans, between the years 858 and 868. 'They do not appear to have 
attracted much notice from Britain at any period. During the American 
war they became notorious for smuggling, and continued to be so till the 
annihilation of the Dutch and Danish East India trade, during the French 
revolutionary war. The language is a Danish dialect of the Norec. 
The islanders are a laborious and simple race of men, leading a very 
primitive life, although by no means destitute of the necessaries of life. 
Their ordinary food is barley, milk, fieah, fish, and bread. Beer is con¬ 
sidered a luxury, and spirits are only used on solemn occasions. 

Physical Featuresj\ The whole of these islands are composed of 
basaltic rocks; and some of the mountains, as Skalings-field in the Island 
of Stromoe, and Slatturtind in Osteroe, rise to the height of 3000 feet 
above the level of the sea. In the latter island there occurs a range of 
basaltic pillars, almost as regulai-ly defined as those of Staffa. 'The 
principal minerals are copper, jasper, and coals. The latter might be - 
worked to great advantage in Suderoe. A few lakes exist in some of 
the islands, and abundance of torrents ami rivulets; but no opening between 
the mountains wliich can he called a valley, or stream that ran be dignified 
with the name of a river. On the coasts of these islands the masses of 
rock in many places, viewed at a distance, suggest the idea of extensive 
walls, towers, castles, and spires, expanding with an effect often strikingly 
picturesque and sometimes awfully sublime. 'Hie shores are in many 
places so steep, that the inhabitants can only reach the beach by the help 
of cords. The best havens are those of Westmann-haven on the west 
coast of the Island of Stromoe, and Kingshaven on the Island of OSteroe. 
But the tides in the straits between the different islands are extremely 
rapid, and frequently form dangerous maelstreams or whirlpools^ while 
fr^iient squalls increase the danger of the navigator. 

Soil, Climate, and Productions."^ The climate is rigorous, but not so 
much so as might have been expected in such a latitude. 'The winter is 
as mild as in Denmark. The soil is thin, mossy, and wet, offering little 
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ancouragement to the agriculturist; but occasionally afFording good 
pasture. A little barley, however, is raised; and potatoes, with a species 
of yellow turnip, thrive well. The land is prepared for tlie seed hy the 
spade—the thin soil not admitting the employment of the plough—and 
the inhabitants are often so industrious as to cover the flat surfaces of 
stones, with soil, upon which they grow potatoes and turnips. Trees are 
unknown*and the only fruit is that of a few different kinds of wild berries. 
Hay prudifted from natural grass is their principal crop; what grain they 
require neing mostly imported from Denmark. Tlie high northern situa¬ 
tion of these islands renders the days in summer very long, and in winter- 
very* short. The longest day of summer is 20 horn's, and the shortest 
day of winter is 4 hours. But the clear twilight and frequent aurora 
borealis, Ander the latter loss tedious to these islanders. Cows of a small 
breed, and sheep, amounting to better than 35,000, form the principal 
wealth of the inhabitants. The latter^ are of a very peculiar breed, and 
remain constantly exposed to the weather. The horses, which are very 
diminutive in stature, are only used for bearing burdens; whcel-cur- 
riages being totally unknown, and from the nature of the country, would 
be useless though they wore known. A good dog is valued as high as a 
cow. 

Indiistiy.'] The population of the Feroe islands is supported chiefly by 
bird-catching and fishing. Bird-catching^—^liere a most arduous and ha/ard- 
ou» employment—is prosecuted with great alacrity by these islanders, who 
ascend the most frightful cliffs with a long pole, having a bag-net fastened 
to the end, through the meshes of which the birds thrust their heads and 
hang suspended by the neck. Upwards of 10,000 sea-fowl are annually 
catight in this manner. The principal fishery is cod, thougli that species 
of fish is said to have become less abundant than formerly. Herrings 
are also taken occasionally, and whales sometimes appear upon the 
coasts. The seal-fishery in the month of September is often very pro¬ 
ductive. Manulactures and trade, as may well be supposed, do not 
occupy much of the attention of these simple islanders. Every man, for 
the most part, practises the whole of the handicraft arts, and is his own 
weaver, tailor, tanner, shoemaker, mason, carpenter, boat-builder, fisher, 
birdvcatcher, and fai’mer. ITiey contrive, however, to manufacture a fqyv 
jackets, and upwards of 112,000 pairs of stockings annually, which, along 
^ith their surplus raw produce, as tra^ oil, feathers, skins, and sometimes 
fish, tallow, and butter, they exchange with the Danes for grain and pulse, 
fishing materials, timber, tar, nails, lead, tobacco, tin, coffee, salt, sugar, 
and other luxuries. 

Government.'] With regard to government, these islands are under 
nearly the same regulations as the other Danish colonies, especially Ice¬ 
land. A military officer or bailiff, with the command of thirty men is 
first in authority, and under him are the treasurer and the governors of 
the syssak or districts, which are six in number, viz. Stromoe, Norderoe, 
Osteroe, Waagde, Sandoe, and Suderoe. The expenses of the establish¬ 
ment are supplied by taxes imposed on the pi'oduce of the country, 
particularly on tallow, wool, and sheepskins. The religion is, Lutheran; 
and the* direction of ecclesiastical affairs is vested in a provost, who apts 
under the bishop of Zealand. The islands are divided into seven paritlieB, 
and in these seven parishes there are 39 places of worship, so that almost 
every village has a church. 

• Tliorshaven.] There are a great many villages and hamlets scattered 
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over these islands, but there is nothing resembling a town, Thorshaven 
excepted, which stands on a small tongue of land on the south-east «ide 
of the island of Stromoe, is the seat of government, and contains a popu¬ 
lation of about 500 souls. The houses are constructed of wood, closely 
crowded together, and roofed with birch-bark from Norway, over which is 
laid a layer of turf, whicli, from the dampness of the climate, retains at all 
times the same verdant appearance as the adjacent fields. The'interior of 
the houses is neat, clean, and convenient. ^ * 


CHAP. X.-ICELAND. 

Iceland is situated on the verge of the Arctic Ocean. It is distant 
from the colonized part of Greenland 166 miles, but from the nearest 
point of land only 95. From the Faroe Isles it is distant 220 miles, 
and from Drontheim in Norway, 330. Its length from east to west is 
280 miles; its mean breadth from north to south, 210. Its superficial 
extent is not exactly ascertained, but has been calculated at 30,500 
square miles, with a population of 50,000 souls.'^ Its <form would be 
compact, approaching nearly to a circle, but for a long projection in its 
north-west angle. 

Early History.'^ Iceland was discovered about A. D. 860, by a Norwe¬ 
gian pirate, named Nadodr, who was accidentally driven upon the coast 
while on a voyage to the Feroe Islands, and who gave to it the name of 
SniolandP A few years after, Gardar, a Swede, succeeded in circum¬ 
navigating the island, and gave it the name of Gnrdarsholm'^ The 
present name was given to it by Flocke, a famous pirate of those times, 
who explored most of the southern and western coasts of this islafid. 
The country was colonized in the year 870, by two Norwegian noble¬ 
men, Ingulf and Iliorleif. It is asserted in some of the Icelandic 
sagas, that there were actual settlements in the island before this period, 
and that as early as the fifth century, Iceland had beew colonized from 
Scotland and Ireland; but this seems improbable. In the iMndnnma 
JBoJc —which is among the earliest of the Icelandic historical recoids—it 
is stated, however, that among other things, writings in the Irish language 
w,ere found. ,Tho Norwegian colony settled on the south-western part 
of the island, on the spot where Reykiavik now -stands. In the course 
of half-a-ceritury, the coasts of th’s remote country were well-peopled 
and in the Landnama Bok, which contains minute details of the spread¬ 
ing of the colonies, we find several names of Scotch and Irish families 
who came over and settled about this period. Frederick, a bishop from 
Saxony, began to preach the Christian doctrines in Iceland in the year 
981 ; and Islief, the first bishop of Skalholt, was consecrated in 1057. 
In the year 1261, the whole of Iceland, with the exception of the eastern 
province, submitted to Haco VI. king of Norway. A few years after¬ 
wards the total subjection of the Icelanders was completed, but under 
conditions which still maintained their rights and their commerce. In 
1280, Magnus, the successor of Haco, gave to the island the code of 
laws well-known by the title of lonsbok^ which was no more than a 
revised copy of the ancient laws. The last political change which occurs 

'* In the year 1703, the popalation of Iceland amounted to 50,444; in 1770, to 
46,201; in 1783, to 47,287; lu 1801, to 47,207, viz. 21,476 males and 25,731 females; 
and in 1823, to 49,369. 

‘ Sriowland,' *“ ‘ Gardnv’s island.’ 
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ill th« history of Iceland, was its transference from Norway to the Crown 
of Deninm'k, in the year 1381. In the year 1482, a pestilence carried 
oflF nearly two thirds of the population ; and another hroko out towards 
the close of that century. In addition to these calamities, the Icelanders 
were at this period exposed to the incursions of pirates, who plundered 
their property, comniittin;' frequent murders, and canyiiif? off the 
inhabitants. From the 11th to the, middle of the 14th century, the 
sciencei^yA'e successfully and ardently cultivated in this obscure comer 
of Euro^; and learned Icelanders were found in the s«*rvic,e of fon-i^n 
courts. The poetry of the Troubadours was introduced irtto Iceland- 
in tlfh 12th century ; but towarils the 14th century the arts and sciences 
fell into d^ecay, with the further loss of national independence under the 
Danish dominion. The decline of literature, and of the national character 
of the Icelanders, however, may be traced to more remote causes. Europe 
ha<l now bef'un to emerj^e from darkness and barbarity, and the continental 
nations were p^radually advancing in leai*ning; the poets and historians 
of Iceland were therefore received with less distinction, while the errom 
and tyi'anny oft the church of Rome, broke in upon the pure and peaceful 
worship of Iceland, so early as the 12th c<*ntury. 'I'lie reformation of 
religion, and tlui introduction of jninting, about the year 1530, seemed 
to be the dawn of renewed life to Iceland; and in 1537, the Protestant 
doctrines were universally embraced. The schools were now re-estab¬ 
lished ; but so great had been the depression of learning, that it was 
found difficult at first, to procure men of sufficient knowledge to superin¬ 
tend them. 

Modern History .The annals of Iceland during the 17th century, 
arh destitute of any important events. In the eai'ly part of this period, 
piratical incursions of the I'rench, British, and even Algerines, were not 
unfrequent. Of the latter, a large body landed on various parts of the 
southern coast and on the Westmann Islands, and carried 400 of the 
inhabitants into* captivity. This century also disgi'aces Iceland, by the 
superstitious enormities which were practised. A belief in necromancy 
was #0 prevahuit, and held in such horror, that, within the period of 
60 yeai’s, 20 persons perished in the flames I The commencement of 
the*18th century was marked by the destniction of 16,000 persons j^y 
^the small-pox. From *1753 to 1759, the seastmswere so inclement, that 
famine cai'ried off 10,000 people, besides vast numbers of cattle. In 
1783, the most terrible volcanic eruption on record, broke out from the 
neighbourhood of the mountain Skaptaa, which for more than a year 
showered ashes on the island. Cattle, sheep, and horses were (lestroyed, 
and a famine ensued. The small-pox i^ain appeared; and in a few years 
11,000 people perisheil. On the breaking <mt of the war between 
Great Britain and Denmark, in the year 1807, the Icelanders were 
greatly apprehensive of absolute starvation, from the want of those neces- 
sai'y supplies which they were accustomed to receive from the mother- 
countjy. On consideiing the case, however, licenses were humanely 
grante<l by the British government, to Danish vessels, to proceed to 
Iceland, under the condition of their touching at the port of J^eith, both 
when 'outward-bound and on their passage home. By this arrange¬ 
ment, the inhabitants were regularly supplied; and though the a»U of 
piracy, committed by a Captain Gilpin, in 1808, who robbed the treasury 
of at least 30,000 rix-dollars, as well as the usurpation of lorgensen, the 
• following year, necessarily tended to excite fresh alarms in their minds, 
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yet they were soon relieved by an order, issued by the British cabinet, 
prohibiting? all acts of hostility ap^ainst Iceland and the rest of the DaTiish 
colonies in the Arctic Seas, and taking th(5 inhabitants and tlteir property 
under the special protection of Great Britain. Shice 1815, a new 
n'gulation, issue«l by the court of Denmark, allows British ships to proceed 
to Iceland, on condition of their procuring a special license from Copen¬ 
hagen. 

Physical Features.'\ A country less inviting to the enterprise e' adven¬ 
turers than Iceland, can scarcely be imagined. SuiTounded by stormy 
seas, the inountaiiis covered with eternal snow, the barrmi plains de,vas- 
tated by volcanic fire, this island seems not to have been framed by 
nature for the habitation of man. 'fhe country in general is mountain¬ 
ous : but in some districts, particularly those extending from the H. W. 
to the N. W. coasts, nearly through the centre of the island, there are 
extensive plains, covered with h';rbage only near the sea, or where 
morasses have been formed. The highest mountains, some of them 
reaching an elevation of 6000 feet, are on the east and west sid<*s of tin; 
island. They ai'e in groups; and those called Jokn/s, whivh are covered 
with perpetual snow, are <“hiefly, if not all, volcani<‘. Betw(*en the ridges 
of the mountains in tin; vicinity of the coasts are rich and beautiful valleys, 
in which the inhabitants have erected their dwellings; and many of the 
lower mountains are covered with coarse gmss, which affords summer 
pasturage to the catde. About two-sevenths of the wlnde island an* 
capable of cidtun*, but the ]iopulation is ext<‘nd<‘d only ov<‘r a tract along 
the c«)ast, »)f about 800 s(|iiar(* miles. The wholi* of the interim-, as far as 
has y(!t been explored, consists of a vast inhospitalde dt'sert, traversed in 
vai-ious directions by barren mountains, between whir-h are immedso 
tracts of lava and volcanic sand, with here and there a small s])ot scantily 
covered with vegetation. 

Hays, Lakes, and llii;crs.~\ ITie coast, except towards the south, is 
miK’li indented by arms of the sea; but, with the excep’tion of llavens- 
liord on the S. W., there is scarcely a safe winter-harbour. I’he Isaiiorden 
on the N. W. the llana-fiorden on the N., the Vapnafiorden on die E., 
and the Bridii£orden on the W., are the priiu'ipal bays. Tlu're is a con¬ 
siderable number of lakes in different parts of the island, some of which 
are of gi-eat ext<*nt. The principal are those called Thingvallae Vatn, My 
Vatu, ami Fiskc Vatn. The first of these is about 10 miles long, and* 
from 3 to 4 broad. I'he My Vatu is never knowm to freeze. The Din- 
palon, on the peninsula of Snafialniis, has high and low tides. There are 
many largo rivers foi-inc'd by the melting of the snow on the Jokuls; and 
they have all a turbid appearance; some of them being so white as to re¬ 
semble milk diluted wdth water, have received the name of Iluit-aae, or 
‘ the White Iliver.’ Several emit a ffutid smell, particulaT'ly when they 
issue from the snow. Besides these large rivers, there are many smaller, 
the water of which is transpai-ent. Along almost all the southern coast, 
eastwai'd from Eyarbark, where the great river Elvas empties itself into 
the sea, there are extensive shoals, formed, no doubt, by the deposition of 
the rivers proceeding from the great i-Rnge of Jokuls to the eastward of 
Mount llecla. 

X"olcanoes.~\ Iceland, most probably owes its origin to subterranean 
fire, the terrible effects of wliich are, at almost every step, still visible. 
Mountains of gi-it and ashes, immense tracts of lava, and beds of brim¬ 
stone, arc the melancholy records of numberless volcanic eruptions; 
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while tepid marshes, fountains of boilinc; water, with snmke and flame ria- 
inf'K-ontiiiusilIy thfoufi^h the rifts of the ice-enveloped inouiitains, give fear¬ 
ful proofs that the mighty agent imprisoned below has abated but little of 
its activity. 

Hecla.^ Mount Ilecla is famous among volcanic mountains, and, 
though not the highest, is pre-eminent among the mountains of Iceland, 
as havinjf been a burning mountain at least since the year 1106, since 
wriii'h,\mol'e than twenty eruptions, one of them so late as 1818, have 
been recorded, h'or leagues round it nothing is to he see.n but stones 
an<l lava, without the least particle of vegetation; and the vory rocks of 
the mountain itself are fracture<l in every <lirectiou. But the tlcstructive 
agency of volcanic tire has by no means been confined to Hecki—almost 
every mdhntain in the island either is, or has Imen a volcano; and it is 
reniark(!<l by the inhabitants, that as the snow and ice sejnn to c,los«i over 
one crater, the devouring element forces for itself a passage at another. 
These eruptions here, as elsewherf', are always preceded and accompanied 
by Iremendons noises issuing from the l)owels of the earth, earthquakes, 
and somelini(.>K by violent tempests. 'I'he destructive agency of the vol¬ 
canoes in the int«*rior is less felt, as the central districts of the island arc 
totally uiiinhabiteil. 

(TV//.sr/'.v.] 'J’he greatest cnriositir;s which Iceland presents are the 
springs of hot water, <‘sjN«cially the magnificent and trememlous explosions 
of41)0 (jeysers. '^I'hese extraordinary fountains are situate about 16 miles 
nortli of Skalholt, on the east side of a small ri»lge, separated from some 
liigh mountains by a narrow swamp. Besides the principal fountains, 
there are a grtjat number of boiling s]>rings, cavities full of liot water, 
aitd several from which steam issues. TIkji’c are als(» som<*, ]ilaces full 
of boiling mud, gray and red. 'i'he silicioiis depositions of the water of 
the great CJeyser, have formed for it a basin 56 feet in diameter in one 
direction, and '16 in tin! otlu'r. In the centre of this basin is a cylindrical 
pipt! or pit, tei> feet in diain<!ti;r. Through this pit, the hot water rises 
gradually, filling it and the basin, afUT which it runs over in small 
qnaiitHies. At intervals of some hours, wlien the l)asin is full, explosions 
arp lieard from below, like the firing of cannon at a distama*; and at the 
sanM! time, a tremulous motion of the ground is felt iU'ound the basin. 
Immediately the watev rises in a mass from the pit, and sinking again, 

* causes the water in tins basin to agitated and to overflow. Another 
and stronger propulsion follows, and clouds of vapour ascend; at length 
strong explosions take place, and large; quantities of steam escaping, the; 
water is thrown t<i a great height, geuerally from 30 to 90 feet. 'l'h<; 
steam coming in contact witli the air is condensed into vapour, thick 
clouds of which are tossed and rolled one over another with great 
rapidity, the whole forming a very singular and magnificent (‘xhibition. 
After continuing for some time, the explosions cease, when the basin and 
pipe are found empty. Bursts of steam sometimes take place when the 
water is rising, without any wanting by subterraneous noise. Those 
phenomena are evidently caused by the production and confijiement of 
steam in cavities so formed that when the accumulation ^arrives at a 
ccrtaiif point, the pressure of tlie water opposing its escape is overcome, 
and the water is tlirown ont before it. The New Geyser—as i« was 
called by Sir John Stanley—is about 130 paces from the great one. It is 
an irregtdar shaped pit, nine feet in its greatest diameter. About 20 feet 

• below the orifice—which is not surrounded by an accumulation of silicious 
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matter as the other—^the water is seen in great agitation. At iiTegular 
intervals, the water is tossed out of the pit to a ^etft height, follo\red 
by a prodigioi|^s rush of steam, accompanied with a roaring noise, llie 
force is so great, that even when tliero is a good deal of wind, the vapour 
forms a perpendicular column, nearly 70 or 80 feet high; and when 
lai'ge stones are thrown into the pit, they are shivered to pieces, and 
thrown out to a height often far beyond that of the jet of vapour and 
water.” , 

• Hot Springs.'] The most curious of the springs in Icelam^ is the 
.Tunguhven in the valley of Ileckholt. Among a great numbi>r of boil¬ 
ing springs, are two cavities within a yard tif (!ach other, from which the 
water spouts alternately. ' While from one the water is thrown about 
ten feet high in a narrow jet, the other cavity is full of water boiling 
violently. This jet continut^s about four minutes, and then subsides, 
when the water from the otlier immediately rises in a thicker column tt> 
the height of three or four feet. This continues about three minutes, 
when it sinks and the other rises, and so on alternately. Tt is diibcult to 
imagine the structure of the cavities w'hich occasion this ir-egulai- altera¬ 
tion, nor would it be easy t<) constmet a piece of mechanism, of wliich 
steam is the prime nmver, to imitate the plienoraena. In the middle! of 
the liver, which runs through the valley of Ileckholt, is a small rock, 
from the top of which hot springs issue. At llecklndt is a bath, whicli 
was constructed 600 years ago, by the famous Snorro Sturleson. It is 
llf feet in diameter, and 6 feet <lccp, being supplietl with hot water from 
a spring about a hundred yards distant, by means of a covered conduit 
which has been much damaged by an earthquake. 'I’liere was also a 
spring of cold water brought to it, so that any desired temperature migiit 
be obtained. 

Clminte.] Though this island occupies a more southerly latitude, and 
presents, on the whole, a much greater extent of vegetation than the 
adjacent continent, it has nevertheless been unfortunately.'loomed to bear 
the repulsive name of Iceland, while the other has been favoured with 
the pleasing and animating appellation of Greenland. The imposition 
of these names was wlfolly arbitrary, according to the accidental circum¬ 
stances of the individuals with whom they originated. Flocke, the third 
adventurer to Iceland, happening to ascend one of the moumains in the 
western peninsula, discovered a bay completely filled with Greenland ice, 
and therefore thought himself entitled to change the name given to the 
island by his predecossora, to that which it has ever since retained. The 
consequence has been, that the generality of those who inhabit more 
genial climes, have viewed it as equally inhospitable with the most rigid 
of the polar regions,—considering the natives as exposed to all the 
beilumbing influence of relentless frosts, and perpetually immerse<l in ice 
or snow. ITiis, however, is far from being the case. The climate is 
perhaps more unsettled, but it is very seldom that the cold is more 
intense than in the south of Scandinavia.*** In tne course of the last 

” At the time when Mr [looker saw it, there was a greater quantity of water than 
when either Sir John Stanley or Sir George Mackenzie witnessed its eriij>tioiis. In¬ 
deed, what Mr Hooker has described as a column of water. Sir George Mackenzie de¬ 
scribes as one of vapour. When we consider the immense power of the agent which 
sets tnesp grand works in play, it is by no means difficult to suppose frequent altera¬ 
tions iii^their movement and appearance. The destruction of a natural valve, or a slight 
change in the configurationrof the subterraneous pipes and cavities, might occasion varia¬ 
tions in the phenomena from time to time. 

“ At (irst,” says Dr Henderson, “ I confess 1 sbuddered at the idea of spending 
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century, the winters of 1717, 1742, 1784, and 1792, were excessively 
cold; and the sell itSelf was frozen to such an extent, that a communi¬ 
cation was Jkept up for some time on the ice between the jcoasts on some 
of the principal bays, as also between the difternnt islands in the Bida- 
fiorden. i'he keenest frost ever experienced in Iceland, was in the year 
1348, when the ocean was congealed all round the island so as to 
admit of*tho inliabitants riding on horseback from one promontory to an- 
oflier An tke ice. The longest day of summer, and the longest night of 
winter, last each of them a week in the extreme north. Storms and hur¬ 
ricanes occur as frequently here as in the Feroc Islands. • 

Aurora Borealis.'] We cannot omit to notice the moat striking aerial 
phenomenon exhibited by an Icelandic winter, viz. the aurone boreales, <}r 
northern‘lights, which are here seen in all their brilliancy and grandeur. 
I had an op]»ortunity, says Dr Henderson, of contemplating them almost 
every clear night the whole winter, sojiietimes shooting across the hemi¬ 
sphere in a straight line, and presenting to the view, for a whole evening, 
one vast steady stream pf light; hut more coimn«)nly tliey kept dancing 
and running aj^out with amazing velocity, and a tremulous motion, exhib¬ 
iting, as they advanced, some of the most beautiful curvatful appearances. 
On gaining one point of the iKunisphere, they generally <“ohec,ted as if to 
muster their forces, and then began again to branch out into numerous 
ranks, which struck oflf to the gi-eatest tlistances from each other, as they 
pa«se<l the zenith, yet so as always to preserve the whole of the pheno¬ 
mena in an oval-shape when they contracte<l nea,rly in the same way as 
they expanded; and after uniting in a common point, they cither returned 
in the course of a h‘w mimites, or were lost in a stream of light, which 
gitiw fainter and fainter, the nearer it approached tlm opposite sid(j of the 
heavens. They are mostly of a dunnish yellow, yet often assuming mix¬ 
tures of red and green. When they are particularly quick and vivid, a 
crackling noise is lieanl, resembling that which accompanies the escape of 
the spaiks from^n electrical machine. 


a iirintcr in Tcclaiid; but what was my surprise, when 1 found the teinp(*ratnrc of 
the atmosphere not oniy greater than that of the {H'eceding winter in Denmark, but 
e>iu;d to that of the mildest I have lived either in Denmark or Sweden. In the month 
of November, the mercury in F.-ihreiihcit’s thermometer did not sink lower than 530", 
and it was nearly as often above the freezing point ns lielow it. On the Gtb of Deeem- 
*ber, with clcttr weather and .a light breeze from the east- north-east, it sunk to 8" .SO"; 
after which, especially towards the end of flie ye.sr, the v/eather became remarkaldy 
mild, and continu'd in this state till nearly the middle of .laniiary, the tberinometer 
for the most part between .Si" and 40". On the lOtb and 11th of Janu.ary it fell ns 
low as 1.'>".‘'}0", hut rose again in a short time, and continued much more frequently 
above than below the point of congelation, till the 7th of March, when we had a strong 
wind from the NNW., and the mercury which had stood the preceding day between 
.SO" and .34", sunk in the evening to 9" 30 at noun to 8", and at nine o’clock in the 
evening, it fell as low as 4" .SO', which was the strongest degree of frost we had the 
whole winter. 'J'he following evening it was at G“; on the 9tb it rose to 10"; on the 
10th to 19"; and so on till the 13th, when it got again to 32®, and continued for the 
most part above it for the whole of the month. On the 12th of April it fell to 19", 
but otherwise kept varying between 32" and .52". About the jniddle of May the 
atmospjfere grew colder, occasioned, most prob:ihly, by the approach of some masses 
of Greenland ice, and on the 18th and several of the following days, tlie mercury was 
at 29". The quantity of snow that fell during the winter was very considerable, 
especially in the northern parts of the island, where many of the j)ea<«ints were re¬ 
duced to circumstances of great distress, by the total consumption of the fodder they 
had provided ^or their cattle. The atmosphere was on the whole ratlier nlea^aiid 
serene than darkened by mists, whi«‘,h is in a great measure to be ascribed to the pre¬ 
valence of brisk land winds, to which the moimtainoiis nature of the country is ex- 
tremely favourable. It must at the same time bn allowed, tliit the winter o( 1814 (that 
^which Dr Henderson passed in Iceland,) as well as that which immediatrly preceded 
it, was rorisidered by the Icelanders as uncommonly mild." 
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Animals.'] Iceland presents notliing rcmarkahle to the zoolof^ist. Of 
indigenous quadrupeds the number is very small, and must be limited to 
the fo», of whitrh there are two varieties. The rein-deer, the rat, and the 
mouse, have all been imported; as well as the domestic animals, the dog, . 
the cat, the goat, the sheep, the ox, and the horse. Polar bears are 
occasional visitors, coming from the ice which takes ground on the. north 
and east coasts daring winter. The skins of the foxes, particularly those 
of the mni'v fuilgmiis, or blue fox, is a valuable article trt' cor anerce. 
The n?iu-deer are wihl, and are derived from an original stock krf three, 
which were all that survived of some that were sent from Norway in 
1770. Instead of being serviceable, they often destroy the grass which 
is preserved for hay. Several species of seals frequent the. shores in 
considerable! numbers; but they are not much sought after. Whales are 
seldom seen on the coasts of Iceland; but that vai'iety of the de/phmus, 
name<l in Orkney the caing irliale, a[»p(‘ar frequently in largts shoals. 
The <‘inei'ous eagle, or crane, is very common. The Iceland falcon, 
formerly so much prized, is now seldom seen, though it has not for 
many years been molested. Havens an! found in great,numbers near 
every habitation on the coast, watching for the offal of tish: they breed 
in tin* cliffs at a considt*rable distaru’e from the, shores. The snow-flake, 
wheat-ear, W’hite wagtail, goUhni plover, snipe, and w'himbiil, together 
with the ptarmigan, ai’e the other princi[)al land-birds of Iceland. Every 
kind of water-fowl coimnon to northern latitiules is found on the coests 
of Iceland and on the lakes. Swans frequent the lak»*s and swamps in 
great numbers. But of all the varieties which breed in the comUry, the 
eider duck is, from its habits and usefulues.s, the most remarkable and 
valuable..''-* 

Plants.] Mr Hooker has funiished us with an exten.sive botanical 
^•atalogue, to which we refer such of our readers as desire* particulai- infor¬ 
mation regarding the vegetoble production.s of this remote island. The 
birch is the only tree whicli witlistands the rigour of »n arctic Avinter; 
but its gi-owth is limil.(Ml, in the most favourable! situations, to live or six 
feet. There is a garden at Ilusavik, Av<!ll laid out, and in excellent 
order. Besieles potatoes, cabbages, and greens, Avhich grow in great 
abundance, it conlains jnetty large! beds of parsnips, turaips, can'erts, Esans, 
pease.*, parsley, «alliiel, and onions. a 

jUinura/s.] Aineu)g thee vsiriou^ mineral productions of this country'; 
ai*e zeolite* sinel obsielian, malachites, basaltes, crystals, agates, suvtnrhrnnd, 
a kinel eef petrifie*d woeid Avhich snjjplies the plac.ej of coal, vitriol, and iron. 
At Krysuvick in the south, and at Namafell in the north of Iceland, ai-e 


*'•’ Early in ,7eine*, these birels ceelleeit iii gre-eet numliers at everyplace arlapteel for 
making their nest*<, aied where their fueeel is ire plenty. The ne'sts ai-e forincel on the 
groeinel (geiJe‘rally in the heillows among the grass), of stratvs mixed with the down 
whic.'i the*y pluck from tiieir breasts. There is eelwnys a quantity of down round the 
nest, suffieipiit fur covering the eggs when the ducks go to feed, wiiieh they do regu¬ 
larly during the tiiue of low water, when they can get iit the shell-tish among the sea 
weeds. At this time these birds lose all their wildness, and siiHer man to ^tproacb, 
and even to touch, and to lift tliein from their nests. 'J'he drakes are not so fearless ; 
hut tttey frequently remain near the nests, and express their displeasure when any one 
touches them. As soon as the young ones have left the shells and gut to the water, 
the eider ducks become as wild as any othci* bird; and in a month or six weeks, 
almost all of them disappear, and it is not known to what pliicx* they restirt. The nests 
are robbed of a certain number of eggs, and of the down. The furnier are a great 
luxury to the natives, and the latter is a valuable article of export. It is part of the 
emidoymcnt of the women during winter, to pick the straws and refuse from the 
down. '* 
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groat chemical laborajories. In both places, we almost sec Nature in the 
act *of forming sulpliiu-, alum, silica, lime, oxide of iron, iron-pyrites, 
gypsum, basblt, lava, and poipbyry. 

With respect to the personal appeai'anco of the 
Ici'landcrs, they are rather tall, of a frank open countenance, a florid 
comph'xiijji, and yellow flaxen hair. '^Phe women are shorter in propor- 
tiojt, and more inclined to coquilency than the men; but many of them 
would ok*hand8ome in a moilern European dress. In some districts 
the ni(*n Waller the beard to grow, and ditter in their dress from the other 
inhabitants of the country. In youth both sexes are generally of a very 
weal^ly habit of body, which is the necessary consequeiu^e of their \vant 
of proper jexercise, and the poorness of their living; yet it is surprising 
what great hardships they are capable of enduring in after life. Owing 
to their w’ant of personal cleanliness, they are generally exposed to 
nitaneous iliseases. They are also IVoquently attacked with obstinate 
<‘onglis and pulmonary comjdaiiits, by which, jimhaps, more are carrieil 
ort' annually, than by any other diseiise. Almost the twenty-fifth part 
of the deaths ate occasiomsl by aci-idents, particularly by drowning. An 
extraordinary number of children die before tlicir tenth year. Tlie prc- 
<lominant character of the Icelander is that of unsuspecting frankness, 
pious <-outentmeut, and a steady liveliness of tempei-ammit, combiiu'd with 
a strength of intellect and acuteness of mind s(*l<lom to be met with in 
«)th?!r parts i>f the world. 'Phey have also been noted for the almost 
uuconipierable atlachinent which they feel to their native island. With 
all their privations, and exposi'd as they art* to numerous dangers from 
the opemtions of physical causes, they live under the practical influence 
of one of their common ])roverbs: ‘ Iceland is the best land on whi<-h the 
sun shinesand their most popular entertainment consists in reciting 
jjoetical legends, relating to the histoiy of their country, ami the deeds of 
their ancestors. 

Manmrx aHd*Ciistoiri.^.~\ In the persona, habits, and customs of the 
present iidiabitants of Iceland, vve arc fiu'nished with a faithfid ])icture, of 
those exhibiU’d by their Scandinavian ancestors. They ailhere most 
rigidly to ^vhateve^•^las once been adopte.d as a national custom, and the 
few •innovations that have been introduced by foreigners, are, scarcely 
’ isiblu beyond the imm^diate vicinity of their factories. 

A winter-evening, in an Icidandic family, presents a scimo in the 
highest dc'gree in..(>resting and ]>leasing. Betwemi three and four o’cloi-k 
the lam]> is hung up in the bnrl.slnfa, or principal apartment—whieh 
answers th(3 double purpose of a bed-cliainher and sitting-room—and all 
the mendjers of the family tako their station, with their Avork in 
their hands, on their respectiA’o beds, all of which face each other. The 
master and mistress, together Avith the children or other relations, o<‘cupy 
tlte beds at the inner end of tlio room; the rest aiH* filled by tin* servants. 
Tlic work is no sooner begun, than one of the family, selei'ted on jjiirpose, 
sulvancrf*s to a seat near the lamp, and comraenci's the eveiiing-lecture, 
which generally consists of some old saga, or such other histories as are 
to be obtaineil on the island. Being but badly supplied Avith pflnted 
books, fl)e Icelanders arc under the necessity of cojiying^ such as they can 
get the loan of, which sutficiently accounts for the fact, that most of 
them AAuite a hand equal in beauty to that of tJjc ablest Avriting inastei's 
in other parts of Europe. Some specimens of their Gothic writing are 
Scarcely inferior to copperplate. The Icelanders have no national dance; 
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their singing is very monotonous, and their heroic poems are recited in a 
screaming voice. They have no clocks, but use hour-glasses ; and calcu¬ 
late time with, great accuracy by the sun and stars when visible, or by 
the tides. Tliey never count time, as one, two, three, &c., but have 
particular names in the-ir own language for evefy hour and halif-hour. 

Industrif,'\ There are in fact only two seasons in Iceland, summer and 
winter; tlie former of wliicli, short and precarious as it is, the natives 
must ein[)loy with assiduity, in order to make provision for.'the latter. 
When the snow leaves the ground, the females spread the mamfre which 
•nad lain on the tun in heaps all winter, and collect any stones that may 
liave gatliered on it. Such of the men as are not employed in the fishery 
cut turf, both for fuel and a covering to their houses, and make charcoal 
for the use of the smithy. When tlie young cattle have been turned out 
on the mountains, the cans of the covi's and sheep is left to the female 
part of the family, who milk them twice a day, make butter, cheese, &c,., 
and repair in conijianics about the middle of summer, to collect the Liichm 
IcelamUcm^’^ in the uninhabited parts of the country. They are generally 
accompanied by some of the men; and the few weeks -they spend in 
tins employment, arc regarded as the happiest of the whole year. They 
live in tents, wliich they remove from place to place, according to the 
greater or less abundance of the moss. At this time the men are either 
out at the fresh water fishuig, or proceeding in cavalcades to the factories, 
where they barter their homo-productions against articles of necessary,use 
for the winter. The most important branch of rural labour in Iceland, is 
the haymaking. About the middle of July the peasant begins to cut 
down the grass of the tun, which is immediately gathered to a convenient 
place to diy, and after liaving been turned once or twice, is conveyed 
home on horseback to the yard, whore it is made up into stacivs. Hay 
harvest being over, the sheep and cattle that had been out ail summer on 
the mountains ai'c collected ; the houses are jjut in a state of repair for 
the winter; the wood needed for domestic purposes is brought home to 
each farm; the turf is also taken in; and the labours of the season con¬ 
clude with the removal of the manure to the different parts of the farm. 
During th(! winter the care «)f the cattle and sheep ■ devolves entirely on 
the men, Thg domestic employments of this season are multiplied, and 
various. The men are occupied in fabricating necessary implements of 
iron, copper, wood, &c.; and some of them are wonderfully expert air 
silversmiths,—their work, at times, in this branch being otdy distinguish¬ 
able from that done in Copenhagen by the absence of the stamp. They 
also prepan! hides for shoes; make ropes of hair or wool; and full or 
scour thi! woollen stuffs. In some parts of the country, the men also 
spin and knit like the women, and some of them weave. Besides pre¬ 
paring th(! food, the females employ their time in spinning, which is most 
commonly done with the spindle and distaff; knitting stockings, mittens, 
shirts, &(!.; as also embroidering bed-covers, saddle-cloths, and cushions, 
which they execute Avith much taste, interspersing' flowers and figures of 
various colours. 

JHshet ’ies.J It is from the sea, however, that the Icelanders derive 

*'’,The Icelanders dry this plant by artificial heat, or in the sun, and then beat it in 
a bn)> into a fine powder, in whirh form it jiresentst an agreeable nutriti^'e. Von Troil, 
ill hie excellent Letters on Iceland, enumerates three other plants, which, prepared in 
a similar manner, afford a substitute to the patient Icelander for the gramineous 
fruits of happier climes : viz. The Poli/gomiin bklorla,_Arund,) arenarui,, and Arundo 
jUiitrnm lateribus ronoiUvUis. 
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their chief ^ubsisteiice and profit, llie cod is very plentiful on the coast; 
imd* fornierly the fishery of Iceland was prosecuted by the British and 
French will* great success. From die .Sd of Ft?bruary tp the IBth of 
May, is what die Icelanders call vei‘~iima or fishing-season; at which 
period vast numbers of the inhabitants flock to the southern and western 
shores, from the districts in the north and east, where the fishing is gene¬ 
rally impracticable at this time, owing to the bays and creeks being filled 
with jft'lar* ice. -They provide themselves with a complete skin dress, 
consistinji^ of the hroh, in the shape of small clothes and stockings all in 
one piece; the stiick, or large jacket, which falls down, and is tied close 
ovee the brok, so as to prevent the water from getting in between them; 
and tight-fitting shoes of the same materials, below which are c.oai'se warm 
woollen Stockings for greater warmth. The principal fish they catch is 
the (;od, which is laid out on the cliffs, or a large smface of flat stones on 
the beach, and dried in the sun, and afterwards stacked u]>on the beach. 
Sometimes the fish are hung up and dried in houses, called hiallar^ which 
ai’e so constructed, that the wind has a free jiassage through them, while 
they are suflicjpntly covered to keep out the rain. 'File ling, sliate, liolli- 
but, flounders, and the cat-fish, are common, and are likewise dried for 
winter use. Herrings are taken on the nortli coast; but though vast 
shoals of them frequent the bays, this branch of the fishery is not much 
attended to. 

I^du<;ation.~\ The three last centuries have produced many learned 
men; and at the present day, Iceland can boast of sons who have risen 
to great eminence in the dift'erent departments of literature. Such as 
study at the imiversity of Copenhagen are geiuirally distinguished above 
their fellow-students by their quickness of apprehension, thejr unwearied 
application, and their insatiable thirst for knowledge. On inquiry into 
the state of mental cultivation in Iceland, it is not so much the literaiy 
fame of a few select individuals, who have enjoyed sufierior advantages, 
which strikes ouf attention, as the universal difl'usion of the general prin¬ 
ciples of knowledge among its inhabitants. Though tlun-e be only ove 
school (in Iceland, and that solitary sclmol exclusively designed for the 
edntation of such qa are afterwards to fill offices in Church or State; yet 
it is,exceedingly rare to meet with a boy or ^rl, who has attaine«lthe a^e 
of nine or ten years, thj).t cannot read and write with ease. It is even said 
^hat a priest may refuse to perform the mamage ceremony if any of the 
parties cannot read. We meet with 'many pei’sons who both write and 
speak Latin. The better educated individuals speak Danish, which is not 
very different fi’oni the Icelandic, as the latter is jiroperly the ancient un¬ 
altered language of the two principal Scandinavian dialects—the Danish 
and the Swedish. Tlic Icelandic poet, John 'riiorlakson, who has trans¬ 
lated Milton’s Paradise Lost into the Icelandic language, lives at Baegisa, 
in a poor cottage. The door of his room is scarcely four feet high, and the 
room itself but eight feet long, and six feet broad. In this room stands 
his bed, and close to the door, opposite a small square vtindow, a table, 
on whfch he has written his poems. The situation of his dwelling may 
very truly be called poetical, being between three mountains, near streams 
and waterfalls, where there is on every side a prospect of mountains 
4000 f(>et high. His whole income, from the two parishes of Bae^^sa 
and Beka, amounts to about thirty dollars (six pounds sterling). Some 
years ago, Thorlakson undertook a translation of Klopstock’s Messiah, 
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of which the first fourteen hooks are finished; but he himself confesses, 
that he has not been so successful in it as with Miltbu."^ ' i 

R()ligion.~\. 'J’he form and ceremonies of the Icclandio. church are 
strictly Lutheran, though from the poverty of the people, their churches 
are less elegant, and a greater degree of simplicity pervades their worship, 
than in other Lutheran countries. The total number of parishes in Ice¬ 
land arnoiuits to <184; but as many of them occupy a great space of 
ground, it has been found necessary to build in some parts t vo or three 
churches in a parish, which has increased the number of churcli/is to 305. 
Some of the' priests have chaplains to assist them in the perforinanen of 
public duty. They are all natives of the island, and are maintained partly 
from certain tithes raised among the peasants. The provision made for 
their support is exceedingly scanty. TJie richest living on the island floes 
not produce 200 rix-dollars, about £42 sterling; twenty and thirty rix- 
dollars are the whole of the stipend annexed to many of the parishes; and 
there are some in which it is even as low as five. 

Goveomment.'} The cJrcumstances of Iceland have undergone little or 
no alteration, either in the laws or in the form of governnjAUit, whicli was 
established 600 years ago. The supreme authority is intrusted to an 
officer who is appointed by his Danish majesty, with the title of 
Stifiamtamn, and who is bound to fill this office for thf* space of five 
years. Under the stiftamtanm, each of the four provinces into which 
the island is divided, is govenied by an Amtaman, or bailiff, wltose 
fluties are the same as those of his superior, f)r general siiperintendfuit of 
the province, an officer with powfT similar to a lord lieutenant. Each 
province is divide«l into syssels or shires, over which the sysschnon 
preside. These officers collect the taxes, and are paid by a rate out * of 
the amount collected. They hold courts of law, and, on the whole, 
their duty is in almost every respect the same as that of sheriffs in 
Scotland. In each parish there is an officer called llreppatiufe, whose 
chief business is to attend to the conceiTis of the poor, ,,and to assist tlie 
sysselman in the preservation of the public peace. Eor the de'cision of 
petty ilisputes among the people, there is a certain number of persons 
in each parish, denominated Forlikunarma, who may be calleri official 
arbiters. All cases, wliether civil or criminal, are first brought before 
the sysselman, •who holds a court once, a year, or oftener if necessary. 
In criminal cases, and in public suits, the Amtaman orders the trial, aftef 
previous examination on behalf of the, Crown. From the, inferior court 
there is an appeal to the liigh court of justice, which sits six times in the 
year, at Reykiavik. From this court there is an appeal to the superior 
courts at Copenhagen. The punishment of petty offences is a fine and 
w'hipping. Sheep-stealing is the most common offence. Murder is 
exceedingly rare; and except in cases which subject the criminal to 
capital punishment, he is not confined before the time of trial. With 
regard to property, no entail of land is allowed. When a proprietor 
dies, his lands ‘are valued and divided into shares, of which the eldest 
son has the choice. The daughters receive an equivalent to half the 
portion of the son. A wife surviving her husband possesses half of his 
estate. Leases are not common; but letting lands from year to- year is 
a ff&quent practice. The public taxes are so inconsiderably, that they 


*' We refer such of our readers as wish a specimen of Icelandic Poetry, to the Report 
of the Briti^h and Foreign Bible Society fur lt>l8. 
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are not sufficient to defray the expenses of tlie civil establishment. The 
tax(% for the maintenance of the poor, are much more severe on the in¬ 
habitants, than those levied for the public.®* The rnoney-cprreiicy is very 
scarce in Iceland; hence it arises that all accounts are paid in dried fisli, 
or in very coarse woollen stuffs, called wadmal. Twenty-eight fishes of 
two pounds weight each, or thirty yards of wadmal, are equal in value to 
one thaler, or dollar. 

Ileykiavik, the capital of Iceland, which, about fifty .years 
ago, con^sted merely of a few houses, has lately risen into some notice, 
having become the residence of the governor, the episcopal see, the seat, 
of the supreme court of judicature, and the principal mercantile station on 
I ho islami. It is situated on the south side of a considerable inlet of 
the Faxe-lfiorden, upon a low marshyground, between two eminences that 
are partially covered with grass, and studded with a number of small 
cottages. It consists of two streets.^ 'i'he dwelling-houses, with two 
exceptions, are all constructed of wood, in the Norwegian fashion, and 
have generally a storehousci or two, and a small garden attached to them.*' 
“ Reykiavik w’ unquestionably the wonst place,” says Dr Hendemon, 
however, “ to spend the winter in Iceland. Rcing the resort of a number 
of forcignei's, few of whom have had any education, and who frequent the 

Some rurioiia partinnliirs relative to the ancient state of this island, have been 
published by Mr Vhorkelyn, a n.'itive of the country, “ Ireland,” he says, “ for n 
very considerable space of time, viz. from the beginning of the 10th, to the middle of 
the irjth century, svas under a repulilican form of government. At first,, the father, 
or head of every family, tvas an absolute sovereign; but in the ju'ogress of population 
and improvement, it became necessary to form certain regulations for the settlement 
of dis)iiites, concerning the frontiers of different c.stiites. I'-or this purpose, the heads 
of the families concerned avseuibled themselves, and formed the outlines of a republic. 
In the meantime, they carried on a prosperous trade to different parts; sending ships 
GVi'n to the Levant and to ('onstantinople, at that time celebrated as the only seat of 
literature in the world. Deputies were likewise sent from this island over land to 
that capital, for the improvement of their laws and civilization ; and tins a whole cen- 
tni'y before the first crusade. In these ancient Icelandic laws, therefore, we meet 
with evident tr.aces^if those of the Greeks and Romans. Fur example, besides a body 
of laws', which were written every third year to the people, they had two men 
chosen i|pnually by the heads of families, with consular power, not only to enforce the 
laws then in being, but when these proved deficient, to act as necessity required. 
'I'liese laws did nut iniliet'capital punishments upon any person. Murderers were 
bani<thod to tlie iDood; that is, to the interior and uncultivated parts of the island, 
where no person was allowed to apprwich them, within a certain number of fathon.<«i. 
Jn cases of banishment fof lesser crimes, the friends of the offender were allowed to 
supply him with necessaries. The culprit, however, might he killed by any person 
who found him wilhoiit his bounds; and he* might even be hunted and destroyed in 
his sanctuary, provi led he did not withdraw himself from the island within a year 
after his sentence, which it was supposed he might accomplish liy means of the annual 
arrival and departure of ships. Fvery man’s person was free, until he had forfeited 
his rights by some crime against society; and so great was their respect for inde|>eiid- 
ence, tliat much indulgence was allowed for the power of passion. If any provoking 
word or behaviour had been used, no punishment was inflicted on the party who 
resented it, even though he should have killed his adversary. Ky the laws, the poor were 
committed to the protection of their neai’est kindred, who had a right to their labour, 
as far as they iverc able to work, and afterwards to indemnification, if the poor person 
should acquire any property. Children were obliged to maintain their parents in their 
old age : hut if the latter had neglected to give them good education,* they were absolved 
from this duty.” 

It is rather a striking coincidence, that the capital of Iceland shojild, as it were 
by mere a<'cidcnt, happen to be built on tihe very spot where Irigolf, the first of the 
Norwegipri emigrants that settled on the island, fixed his'habitation. hi conformity 
to a superstitious practice common in those days, that adventurer, on approaching the 
eastern coast, threw the wooden pillars of his former habitation into the sea, veqfing 
he would .settle wherever they were cast on shore. After some time, his slaves, whom 
be sent in search of them, found them driven up at this place, aud Ingtilf^Lrue to bis 
vow, fixed his abode at Reykuivik, though reproached by his own slaves for preferring 
•Ko rugged and barren a spot, to the fine districts they bad passed on their way fiom 
the f'ast. 
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island solely for purposes of gain, it not only presents a lamentable blank 
to the view of the religious observer, but is totally devoid of every source 
of intellectual.gratification. The foreign residents generally, idle away 
the short-lived day with the tobacco pipe in their mouths, and spend the 
evening in playing at cards, and drinking punch.” 

Hohn.'] In consequence of the clianges which took place in the eccle¬ 
siastical government of the island, the once respectables and I’ar-fained 
Holm now begins to wear the appearance of a deserted villsq^e/* p 

Ilusavik.'] Ilusavik, which is famous for being the place wher« Gardai*, 
the second adventurer to Iceland, fixed his habitation, and spent the winter 
of 864, is situated at the termination of an inlet, on the east side of»the 
Skialfandafiorden, and consists of several stately wooden houses, a sul[ihur 
manufactory, and a number of cottages belonging to the workmeil. laying 
at the height of more tlian an hundred feet above the level of the sea, the 
different articles of commerce ai'e here removed to and from the boats by 
means of a crane, which is fixed on the bniw of a perpendicular precipic.(» 
close to the storehouses. Tlie harbour is reckoned one of the most dan¬ 
gerous on the island, on account of the rocks in the entrari'.e, and its ex¬ 
posure to the north and north-west winds, by which enormous masses of 
Greenland ice are driven into it. About twenty miles from the north 
coast of Iceland, we fin<l Gwsen Island, wliich affoixls good aiichorage. 
About forty-five leagues to the southward, there existc<l in ancient times 
the Island of Bus, which is supposed to have disappeared witliin the last 
fifty years. 


Anthoritie.!t.'\ We have abim<lance of fabulous accounts of tliis islaial. 
I'he best sources of information we [lossess regarding it are the Letters 
of Sir Joseph Banlcs; Dr Hooker’s Tour, published in 181.8; Dr Hen¬ 
derson’s Journal; and Dr Gliemanni’s account, published in Treuttel and 
Wurtz’s Annual Cabinet of Modem Foreign Voyages and. Travels, vol. ii. 
1826. We may also mention M. Stepenseu’s Island i <lcl attende 
Aarhundredo, etc., Copenhagen, 1808. A very magnificent map rtf Ice¬ 
land has been recently' puldishcd, under the authority of the Danish 
government, by Admiral Lbwembm. 



i^WEDEN AND NORWAY 


That j;roat semu-ircular (‘oiituient which strotrlicH from Cape North, 
tlie most <?xtreme point of tho European continent, into liie Baltic, and is 
united to lluHsia on the N. K. formed, until very lately, two separate 
kingdoms, and may still he rep^arded in the same ])oint of view. 'L'he 
eastern and larjjjer country is called liisvvt’den, ami the western Norway. 
Both those Idiigdoms continued iTidepeiider^t of ca»'h other from the dis¬ 
solution of tlie^ti’eaty of Calmar: Norway heiiif^ united to the crown of 
Denmark, and Swiulen forming an independent kingdom; and although 
united in 1814 undcir one ruler, they yet remain distinct kingdoms in as 
far as regards their political constitution and administration,—the law 
which hinds the Swede, affecting not the Norwegian, and it being possible 
b)r rf'.ither country to go to war without implicating the other in the con¬ 
test. We, shall therefore describe these kingdoms separately in our 
details. 

and Population.^ The united kingdoms of Sweden and 
Nm-way, ])osses8, next to Russia, the greatest superficial extent of temtory 
among the kingdoms of Europe. 'Fhe total superficies of the two countries, 
is estimated at 323,.S60 square miles; of which 172,189 belong to Sweden, 
and 1.51,171 to Norway. But the population b«'ar8 a small proportijin 
to this extent, V>mg reckoned by Balbi in 1826 at 3,866,000 souls, of 
whom only about 2,790,000 belong to Sweden, and 1,076,000 to Norway. 
Though in the southern provinces of Sweden, the number of jiei'sons to 
the s'quare mile is 3Si, mid in the middle provinces nearly 21, the northern 
give.oidy 1’ , which reduces the population for the whole of Sweden to 
little more than 14 persons per square mile, or ab^ut one fourteenth of 
tne relative density of population in Great Britain; while Norway exhibits 
an almost doubly greater disproportion of population. We may here 
remark, that though a common interest evidently ought to unite* the two 
nations of whose geography we are now to treat, so great is the national 
antipathy on either si<le that it would seem, at present, that many cen¬ 
turies of union under one Crown must elapse, before the Swedes and 
Norwegians will come to look upon each other as brethren. 


• SWEDEN. 

Name, boundaries.'] Sweden, or, as it is called in the language of the 
country, Swmdge, or Sivea Hike, which means, ‘ the land of the Swiar« or 
Swear, or Swtiones, is situated entirely within the cold zone of northern 
Europe. It is bounded on the N. and N. E. by Russia; on the E. by 
.the Gulf of Bothnia; on the S, E. and S. by the Baltic; on the S. W. 
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by the Sound, the Cattogat, and the (iennan Ocean, and on tlie W. by 
Norway, from which it is separated by an extensive- ran{?e of mountains. 
On rile Russian side, Sweden is protected from sudden invasion by 
extensive and almost pathless wilds; and its iron-bound coasts are in few 
places accessible to invading fleets. Its greatest bnigth, from the frontiers 
of Lapland on the N. E. to Schonen on tJie S. W. is about 1,^00' miles ; 
and its greatest breadth, since the loss of Finland, 3.50 miles. 


CIIAl*. 1.—IIISTOHY. 

JEnrJjf The aboriginal inhabitants of Sweden, were of Finnic 

and Lappuiiian extraction. They appi'ar to have gi-adually retreated into 
the higher latitudes before the advancing pojinlation of the (j»‘rinan 
nations, among whom the (Jolbs and Swedes attained an early prepon¬ 
derance, and subdued the other tribes. The conquerors were governed 
by chiefs of traditionary descent from the fabulous family of the 
Ynglienger sprung from a son of Odin. In tlie, 5th century, wo find 
them assuming the title of longs of Upsala; and they governed Sweden 
under this name till 1068. Olof was the first to introduce, in 991*, a 
regular form of government, and to embrace Christianity. At this jieriod, 
however, the Ooths and the Swedes ivmained distinct tribes, and for 
many centuries downwards, the feuds of the two rival nations distracted 
the kingdom. In 12.50, the powerful family of the Folkungen liaving 
inouTite»I tlie throne, the rivalry of the two Jiustilo parties gave way, and 
the Goths and Sweilos became one nation. At the same time the suc,ces- 
sion to the throne was fixed. At this period, the limits of Sweden 
only extended to Ilelsingland; hut Eric XI. having subdued, in 124-8, the 
iiiterior districts of Finland, and Tork(d Knutsen, the guardian of Birgir, 
having reduced Carelia in 1293, Sweden became the imme,diate neigh¬ 
bour of Russia towards the <*lose of the 13th century. Magnus Smek, in 
1332, ac<piired Sehonon, Blekingen, and Ilalland; Imt thes<i provinc«*s 
were :^];ain lost in 1360. 'Fired of his oppressions, tlie Swedes revolted 
in 136.3, and^ave the Crown to his ne,plmw, Albert of Mecklenburg. 
The latter prince likewise faihul to satisfy the expectations of the Swedish 
States, and in 1388 |ell in battle against the Danes, wlioin lus discon¬ 
tented subjects had called to tlie'r help. 'Tlie following year, Queen 
Margaret of Denmark and Norway united Sweden with these two king¬ 
doms, which union was farther consolidated by the treaty of Calinar 
in 1397. Many troubles and rebellions were llu; consequenee of this 
union, and in 1448 Swe«len and Norway chose their own king in the 
pereon of Charles Kmitsen. After Charles’ death, several inemhers of 
the family of Sture were successively elevated to the throne, under the 
title of Regents, thoul'h in reality with all the power and pwrogatives of 
royalty. 

Middle History.'] In 1520, Christian II. of Denmark, after having 
successfully invaded Sweden, was recognised king of that country by the 
Swedish States. This monarch soon excitecl the displeasure of Itis new 
subjects, having, during the solemnities of his coronation, caused 94 
Sw..des of noble family to be put to death at Stockholm, notwithstanding 
the existence of a guarantee of amnesty. Among the hostages who had 
been treacherously carried prisoners to Denmark was Giistavus Vasa, 
one of those superior spirits who, by their penetrating intellect and intre- 
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pidity of soul, are qualified for obtaining' and preserving ascendency in 
tnrbblent times. This nobleman placed himself at the head of his 
discontented* countrymen in 1521; and having succeeded in expelliilg the 
Danish arms from SAveden, Avas proclaimed king in 1523. Under the 
auspices of this Swedish Alfred, the reformation was introduced into the 
counti’y, —jthe extensive estates of tlie Church added to the Crown 
<loipain^,-r-and commerce and navigation ]iromuted by alliances with 
Emrland anfl Holland. Hie succession to the crown Avas s(!cured to liis 
descendad^ in 1544. His son and successor Eric XIV. avIio governed 
from 1560 to 1568, added Esthoiiia to Sweden; and in 1561 liitrocluced 
the flignities of count and baron, till then unknoAvn in the country. 
'I’he jjealous tetnper and tyrannical actions of this prince aUenat«*d the 
aflectioTis of his subjects. His brother John II. succeeded to the throne 
in 1568, and governed till 15f)2. By tlie peace of Stettin in 1570, John 
yi(*lded Schonen, Halland, Bh'-kingen, Herjc'dahm, and Clothland to Den¬ 
mark; and in 1580 he embraced Catholicism, in which religion he caused 
his son Sigisrnund to lx; educated. Sigismund having aca^epted the crown 
of Poland, wa« in 1602 driven from the throne of SAve<!(*n by his ambi¬ 
tious uncle Charles, a zealous Lutheran, Avho Avas crowned in J 604 under 
the name of Charles IX. He was succeeded by the great (justavus 
Adolphus. 

Gmtavm Adolphm.~\ This hero mounted the throne in his eighteenth 
yeaf, and reigned from 1611 to 1632. Under his mansigement the 
kingdom acquired a degree of solidity formerly iinknoAvn to it, although 
his frequent wars Avith Russia, Denmark, and Poland, checked the pro¬ 
gress of population and civilization. In 161.3, Gustavus concluded 
peace with Denmark, and in 1617 a tr<*aty Avith Russia, by Avhich he 
gained Ingcrmannland. By the intervention of Richelieu, he concluded an 
armistu'e Avith Polaml in 1629, by which he obtained Livonia, and saw 
the great obje«’t of his wishes Avithin his grasp, in his being <*nabled to 
hasten to the aid*of the protestant princes of Germany, in 1630, and by 
this mov»‘ment to lay the foundation of that influence whicli SAveden was 
afterwafl-ds to exert over the political destinies of tlui north-west of Europe. 
Gil the 24th of Jufle, *1630, Gustavus landeil Avith .30,000 men on the 
coasit of Pomerania, advanced successfully, and, being joined by several qf 
the German princes,’ gained, on the 7th September, 1631, with the assist¬ 
ance of the Saxon forces, the great victory of Breitenfeld, over the impe¬ 
rial general 'Lilly. The king of Sweden was every where hailed by the 
protestants as their deliverer; hut, painful as it is to expose the weak¬ 
nesses of great men, it is but too cloai’ tliat aft(*r this victory the designs 
of Gustavus were directed to his own personal aggi’andizement in Genmuiy. 
His schemes were, how'ever, cut shon by his death in the battle of Lut- 
zeii, on the 6th November, 1632, where he was opposed to Wallenst«?in, 
the gi'eatest general of tlie age. 'ITie victorious issue of that celebrated 
fight, was not witnessed by the Swedish king, who, in all^probability, fell 
by the Jiand of a traitor in the hour of victory. 

Christina.~\ GustaAuis was succeeded by his infant daughter, Ghristina, 
during whose minority the talented chancellor Oxenstierna held the reins 
of goveftiment, and conducted the war in Germany, in which the heroic 
generals Bernard of Weimar, Banner, Wrangel, Torstensen, and Konigs- 
rnark, exalted the reputation of the Swedish name, and ended the contest 
gloriously for Sweden, as she thereby acquired the duchies of Bremen 
%nd Verden, all Upper with part of LoAver Pomerania, the city of W'ismar, 
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and the isle of Rugen, together with 5,000,000 crowns to the ai'my, as a 
recompense for their toils and services; besides acquiring, in the course of 
a war with l)<>nmark, the islands of Gothland and Oesel.' Before the 
peace, she maintained above 100 garrisons in Germany, and could lay 
under contribution the whole country, from the Baltic to the Lake of 
Constance; besides supporting an army of 70,000 veterans, each'onetNof 
whom was almost qualified to be a general. Such was the state of 
Sweden, at the peace of Munster, in 1648. Eccentricity and inconstancy 
worn the distinguishing features of Christina’s character; .he was a 
favourer of learning and science, and affected a love of philosophic repose. 
Having renouncerl that religion' in the defence of which Sweden had 
lavislied so much blood and treasure, and her illustrious father lost his 
life, she abdicated her tlirone in 1054, and retired to Rome, where she re¬ 
sided for the remainder of her days, and died on the 19th April, 1689. 

Charles Gustavus.~\ She was succeeded by her cousin, the Count 
Palatine of Zweibriicken, Charles Gustavus, wlio reigned from 1654 to 
1660. Entering into a war v/ith John Casitnir, king of Poland, in 1655, 
he overran the whole kingdom in three months; and Casicmir was forced 
to retire to Silesia, and abdicate the Polish crown. His rapid conquest 
exciting the jealousy of Jlussia, Denmark, and Brandenburg, an alliance 
was foiuied against him. In Livonia the Swedes were attacked by th<s 
Russians on the side of Holstein, in Bremen by the Danes, and in Prussia 
by the Elector of Brandenburg; while the Austrians inarched an army 
into Poland to assist John Casiiriir. Charles, however, was generally suc¬ 
cessful against this coalition. Having subdued all' the Danish islands in 
the Baltic, he besieged Copenhagen twice; but, when the Danish capital 
was upon the point of surrendering, it was relievcid by the Dutch lleet, 
which beat the Swedish armament in the Sound, and forced its way into 
the harbour of Copenhagen. England in the meantime declared for 
Sweden; but Brandenburg attacked Pomerania, and the German ernjieror 
aided Denmark. Nevertheless, Charles renewed the war in 1669; hut 
Ills sudden death, on the 22d February, after a turbulent and active reign 
of six yeai’s, restorcd-peace to the North. He was succeeded by his son 
Charles, then a minor. '■ •- • 

.. Charles Jf/.j Immediately after his death, the regency concluded a 
peace at Oliva, on the 3d <»f May, 1660, with the Poles, in wliich 
Casimir renounced his pretensions, to the crowns of Sweden, and Livonia 
and Estlumia. The peace of Copenhagen, Gtli June, 1660, assured to 
Sweden, Schonen, Halland, Blekiugen, anti Bahus; the isle of Born¬ 
holm, and Drontheim in Norway, were restored to Denmai'k; and a free 
passage through the Sound granted to the Swedes. Soon after this the 
disputes with the Dutch w^ere amicably settled, and peace concluded 
wi^ the Russians at Cordis. Nothing very remarkable occurred dming 
his reign; only, that Charles XI. was led into a war with the Emperor, 
from his connection with France, which terminated in the peace of 
Nimeguen, in 1679; and another, shortly afterwards, with the, Danes, 
with whom he had been engaged in an indecisive and protracted war for 
some years. In 1680, Charles married Eleanora, the daughter of the 
Danish monarch. He now applied himself to increasing the army and 
navy, and replenishing the treasury, and passed the rest of. his reign in 
external tranquillity, till his death, on the 15lh April, 1697, when he 
was succeeded by his son, the famous Charles XII., then only 15 years 
of aee. 
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Charles XII.'\ Sweden was at the height of her prosperity and glory, 
when Charles ascended the throne. He was the absolute master of 
Sweden, Finland, Carelia, Ingermannlond, Livonia, the duchies of 
Bremen and Verden, the isle of llugen, and great part of Pomerania: all 
of which had been secured to his Crown by the treaties of Munster, Oliva, 
apd ilyswick, and the terror of the Swedish arms. His subjects were 
poor, but loyal,' brave, and hardy; his finances in excellent order; and 
th'e actministration in the hands of able ministers. But the prosperity 
of Swed-m, in the hands of a monarch merely waflike, could not be of 
long durwon. Charles, though a warrior, was no statesman, and lus 
fraiftic exploits have more the appearance of romance than history. He 
govemed Sweden from 1697 "to 1718. A secret alliance formed against 
him by the czar, Peter L, the king of Poland, Augustus II., and the king 
of Denmark, Frederic IV., occasioned the Northern war, which lasted 
from 1700 to 1720, and of which Cl\prles did not witness the tennina- 
tion. Denmark invaded Sleswick, but Charles succeeded in his attack 
upon Copenhagen, and the peace of Travendald, 10th of August, 1700, 
replaced thesoi kingdoms on the status quo. The king of Poland intended 
the reconquest of Livonia, and Peter I. opened the war by laying siego 
to Nurva; but Charles, after having concluded peace with Denmark, 
hastened thither, and, witli a handful of 8000 Swedes, defeated a body 
of 80,000 Russians. After several victories in Saxony, the Swedish 
monarch took Warsaw, and caused the young Stanislaus to be proclaimed 
king of Poland, on the 2d July, 1704. Peter in the meanwhile conquered 
Ingermanuland, founded Petersburg, and entered Livonia. Charles 
thereupon entered the Ukraine, in concert with Mazeppa, the hetman of 
tile Cossacks ; but a body of 19,000 Swedes, who were marching to his 
support, having been defeated by Peter at Slop, Charles, who was then 
enqdoyed in the siege of Pultava, was entirely routed on the 8th of 
July, 1709. On this decisive day, the political preponderance of Sweden 
in the North passed to Russia. Charles fled to Bender, where he placed 
himself under the protection of Sultan Acbmet III. Saxony, and the 
late king of Poland, in the meanwhile renewed the war; the Russian 
armies advanced in-io Livonia and Finland; the Danes attacked Wismar, 
and the Saxons, Stndsund. The former conquered the duchy of Bremen; 
but the Swedish general, Steenbock, landed upon Rugen, and, having 
* concluded an armistice with Saxony and Russia, defeated the Danes at 
Gadebusch, and destroyed Altona. On the IGth May, 1713, Steen- 
bock’s career was cut short by the united forces of the Danes, Russians, 
and Saxons, who took him and his whole army prisoners at Oldesworth. 
After a residence of five years at Bender, Charles suddenly appeared at 
Stralsund, on the 11th November, 1714. His first demand was for 8io 
restoration of Stettin, which Frederic William I. of Prussia had seized 
during his absence. The latter, thereupon, united with, Russia and 
Saxony, and conquered Stralsund and Rugen. Denmark sold the 
conquered Swedish jirincipalities of Bremen and Verflen, to Geoige I. 
of England, who also, by the taking of Wismar, declared himself opposed 
to Charles. The Swedish monarcli now tried to enter into negotiation 
with llis most powerful enemy, the czar of Russia, and hopeS to indem¬ 
nify himself by the conquest of Norway, which he invaded in 1»718. 
But while employed in the siege of Friedri<*kshall, he was shot, probably 
by the hand of an assassin, on the 13th of November. 

• Ulrica Eleanora.l Ulrica Eleanoru, the younger sister of Charles, 
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was elected queen on the death of her lirolher, by the Swedish States, 
who passed over the Duke Frederic of Holstein, the son of an elder‘'but 
dcccasbd sLsten From Elcanora the States demanded, and obtained, a 
formal renunciation of the unlimited power formerly claimed by the 
Crown, and she subsequently resigned the government in favour of her 
husband, FVederic, prince of Hesse-Cassel, whom the States reco^iz^d 
as king of Sweden, on the 2d May, 1720. Shortly after this evfnt the 
Northern war was terminated by several distinct treaties of ifieace; but 
the aristocracy of the Swedish senate—^which had now regained the 
ascendency it had enjoyed till 1680—^threw many obstacles in the way 
of the improvement of the State, both in its external and internal 
relations. Hanover kept the principalities of liremen and Verden after 
the peace; but paid an indemnity of 1,000,000 of dollars to Sweden. 

' Prussia retained Lower Pomerania as far as the river Peene, Stettin, and 
the islands of Usedom and Wollin; but paid 2,000,000 of dollars to 
Sweden. Denmark gave back Wismar, Stralsund, and Rugen; and 
Sweden paid 600,000 dollars to Denmark, and yielded its (dahn to the 
tolls of the Sound. Russia kept Livonia, Esthonia, and Ihgerinannland, 
and paid 2,000,000 dollars to Sweden. Dnder the prevalence of the 
Swedish aristocracy, two pLrties, distinguished by the appellations hats 
and bonnet'!, distracted the councils of the State. It was owing to the 
preponderance of the former of these parties, that a ruinous war again 
commenced with Russia in 1741. Sweden soon found it necessary to 
make advances for a peace; hut Elizabeth of Russia refused to listen to 
any proposals until the succession to the throne should be cletermined, 
the queen Ulrica Eleanoia having died on the 5th December, 1741, 
without issue. Tlie Swedish States thereupon elected the Duke Charles 
Peter of Holstein, the grandson of Chai'les’ eldest sister ; but this prince 
was called by Elizabeth to Petersburg, and, after having embraced the 
Greek religion, was named by her Grand Duke of the Russian empire; 
and the succession of the Swedish Crown was thereupon fixe«L under 
Russian influence, upon the Duke of Holstein and Bishop of I^ubec, 
Adolphus Frederic, a linedl descendant, by the mother’s side, of Gustaais 
Vasa, l^eace was thereupon concluded with Russia,' at Aho, on the 
7th August, 1740*; and Sweden yielded to Russia the whole of Finland 
to the river* Kymen. Frederic, the husband of Ufrica, died on the 6th 
April, 1751, and the influence of the aristocracy continued undiminished 
during the reign of his successor, Adolphus Fre<leric, who reigned from 
1751 to 1771. The royal prerogatives were still more limited by tluj 
party of the hats, who urged the participation of Sweden in the unlucky 
war against Prussia, wliich was terminated by the peace of Hamburg, 
on the 22d May, 1762. 

Gmiaviis ///.] Gustavos III., the son of Adolphus Frederic, mounted 
the throne on the 12th February, 1771. This prince resolved, by a 
bold stroke, to puf an end to the intestine divisionr which had so long 
troubled tlie kingdom. On the 19th August, 1772, he placed the shnate 
under restriction, and declared the constitution of 1680 to be again the 
law of the kingdom, relinquishing only the unlimited sovereignty, which 
he magnanimously shared with the States, now divided into the four 
classes of nobility, clei^y, citizens, and peasantry. Gustaviis likewise 
placed the legislative power, and the right of voting for offensive war, in 
the liands of the States, retaining to himself the executive. From this 
period the eneigies of the kingdom gained strength, and although the 
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nobility were disaffected towards the king, the citizens and peasantry 
reiTiained devoted to liiin. Under the protection of the armed Northern 
neutrality, ^Swedish commerce and industry revived. In.l784<, Sweden 
obtained from France the little Island of Bartholomew in the Antilles, 
where a free port was established. Unfortunately, however, fur their 
•ountry,^the power of the nobility gathered daily strength; and Gustavus, 
whli ^tlie view of thwarting their designs, exorcised nearly unlimited 
authority ^n the national councils. In 1788, he suddenly attacked 
Russia. Victory remained undecided in the na'^al engagement in tlio 
Gulf of Finland on the 17th July; and the Swedish noble^who served 
in the marine refused to serve farther in a war originating solely in the 
king’s will. A momentary armistice was the consequence; duiing 
which, Uustavus called together a diet at Stockholm, on the 22d 
February, 1789, in which he obtained, by the preponderance of the 
three inferior States, a declaration, repliwirig in his hands an almost 
unlimited power. For this piece of service, the king rewarded the three 
States with eligibility to public offices, and equal rights with the nobility 
in respect of danded property. Dissatisfied with the result of this diet, 
the nobles generally retired to their estates. Already, in 1788, a Danish 
army had invaded Sweden, in consequmico of a sacred alliance with 
Russia; but the threats of England and Prussia compelled Denmark to 
resume her previous neutrality. Gustavus was now in a conrlition to 
pitisecute the war with Russia, in which both parties confined their ope¬ 
rations to naval movements. Sweden gained several advantj^es over her 
formidable adversary; but, being unsupported by England and Prussia, 
Gustavus concluded a peace at Werelsi, on the 14th August, 1790, upon 
tile status quo, and on the 19th Octobe.’ following, ent4?red into a treaty 
of defensive alliance with Russia. In the diet at Gefle, held in 1792, 
Gustavus obtained a full recognition by the St<atcs of the national debt; 
but on the 16th of March he was assassinated at a masquerade, by a 
pistol-shot fron* the hand of Ankerstrbm,—a deed unquestionably prompt¬ 
ed by the long-cherished hatred of the aristocratical party. He died on 
the^ 29th of March, and was succeeded by his son, Gustavus IV., dur¬ 
ing whose minority'? his uncle the Duke Charlci) of Sudermaiiia acted as 
regent. ^ 

Recent History—Gmtavus IV.'\ Tlie regent Chailes wisely departed 
* from the plan of his late brother to tjke part in tlie opposition to France, 
and entered into an alliance with Denmai'k, on the 27th Mai’ch, 1794, 
for maintmning the neutral navigation of the Baltic. A party which had 
been formed against him at home, compelled the regent to act with cir¬ 
cumspection and severity ; at the same time, he maintained the iinlepend- 
ence of the kingdom against the threats of Russia, who insisted on his 
joining the league against France. His line of policy, however, was 
completely departed from on Gustavus IV. assuming the reins of goveni- 
ment ofl the 1st November, 1796. The party of Armfeld, which had 
oppo^d the regent, *was received into favour, and an alliance with Pau 
I. of Russia entered into, on the 24th October, 1799. At the diet of 
Ndrkoping, in 1800, Gustavus got himself confirmed in thq sovereignty 
as it had been possessed by his father. On the 16th December, 1800, 
Sweden joined the armed Northern neutrality, yet remained inactive 
on the appearance of the British flag in the Sound. After the death of 
Paul he joined in a treaty of commerce with England and Russia, con- 
• eluded on the 13th March, 1802 ; upon which England took off tlio 
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embargo it had Imd upon Saredish Kliips, and restored ttie Island of St 
Bartholomew iu the West Indies, which it had occupied on tlio breaking 
out of'hostilities. Gustavos had previously sold Wismar to Mecklenbm^ 
for 1,200,000 dollai's, and no longer able to conceal his dislike to Na¬ 
poleon, he now joined the interest of Great Britain, and entered the coali¬ 
tion against Franco in 1805, with British subsidies. On Prasha taking 
]) 08 scssion of Hanover, Gustavus wished to retain Lauenburg in sflcur\ty 
of liis English subsidies; but he was obliged to relinquish that possession 
to Prussia in 1806. Tlie same year he abolished the Germaii,-constitu¬ 
tion in Pomerania and introduced that of Sweden; but he took no part 
in the war which Prussia began against France. The following year he 
meditated a movement, in coTicert with the English and Ih'ussian arms, 
on the rear of the French forces; but the decisive battle of Jena rendered 
such a measure abortive, and he was subsequently obliged to evacuate 
Pomerania and the Isle of liugen. , Having entertsd into an alliance with 
England on the 8th Febnmry, 1808, Denmark and Russia declared war 
against Gustavus on the 10th of the same month, Alexander Jiaving in 
vain endeavoured to persuade him to close the Baltic again..t English ves¬ 
sels till a general naval peace should be concluded, agreeably to the temis 
of the treaties of 1780 and 1800. Gustavus, on the contrary, refiised to 
<;o-operate with the other Northern powers so long as French forces ap¬ 
peared on the coasts of the Baltic. The Russian forces, amomiting to 
60,000 men, enteretl Finland, which they conquered in the tnidst of win¬ 
ter, and Alexander, on the 16th of March, 1808, declared this country to 
form an integral part of the Russian empire, Gustavus having previously 
aiTestcd the Russian ambassador at Stockholm and seized upon bis pajiers. 
The military aid whi*‘h Great Britain had destined for Sweden dming 
this crisis, was lost by the absurd behaviour of Gustavus to the Britisli 
general. Notwithstanding of these reverses, he undertook the conquest 
of Norway iu April, 1808 ; but the spii-ited defence made by the prince 
Christian Augustus of Sleswick-Holstein, preserved this kingdom to Den¬ 
mark. A disadvantageous war, the exhausted finances, and his abomin¬ 
able behaviour towards Jiis own guards, produced the dethronemeqj of 
Gustavus on the 13th April, 1809. The Duke of Sudermania was 
agiiiii named regent, and, on the 6th of June, Gustavus IV. and his pos¬ 
terity were for ever excluded, by an act of the diet, from the Swedish 
throne, which the regent thereupon mounted under the name of Charles 
XIII. 

Charles A///.] By the new constitution, proclaimed on the 7th June, 
1809, tlie royal power was limited to its prerogatives previous to 1773. 
As the aged king was without an heir, the prince Augustus of Sleswick- 
Holstein was named by the States heir to the crown: which election he 
consented to after the re-establishment of peace in the North. By the 
peace with Russia, concluded at Frederiesham on the 7th Sentember, 
1809, Sweden yielded the whole of Finland, Eastern Bothnia, Iftnd also 
Eastf^m Lapland, with the island of Aland, to Russia. On the 10th of 
December, peace was concluded with Denmark; and on the 6th of Jan¬ 
uary, 1810, France, by the peace of Paris, restored Pomerania and Rugen 
to Sweden; upon which, Sweden joined the continental system %ainst 
Eng'and. 

llie sudden death of the prince royal on the 28th of May, 1810, led 
the Swedish States, on the 26th August following, to elect the French 
marshal, Bemadotte, prince of Ponto Corvo, heir to the Crown of Sweden; 
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who, after having embi-accd the Lutheran creed, was adopted by the 
king, as heir presumptive, under the name of Charles John. The prince 
soon acquiiicd a powerful influence in the direction of tljie government. 
Tlie declaration of war against England on the 7th November, 1810, 
was follovved by the peace of 12th July, 1812, upon the occupation of 
Swedish Pomerania by the French. Sweden, which had obtained the 
promise t)f Norway for its participation in tlie war against Napoleon, 
oifly assumed an active part in the war in 1813. The Crown Prince, 
at the head of the army of the North, appeared in several battles against 
Napoleon,^ particularly in that of Leipsic. He then direct«(l his arniK 
against Denmark, which, on account of its alliance with France, had 
declared Avar against Sweden, and forced the king, Frederic VI., after 
having conquered Holstein and Sleswick, to sign the peace of Kiel, 
concluded on the 14th January, 1814, by which Sweden obtainecl 
Norway and resigned Swedish Pomerania to Denmark. The Norwe¬ 
gians made indeed an attempt, under the prince Christian Frederic of 
Holstein-Sleswick—whom they had elected king on the 29th May, 1814 
—to form rtn independent king<lom with a constitution proposed by the 
diet; but, forsaken by all European powers, that prince wsh obliged to 
leave Norway on the iGth of August, and the Swedish army advancing, 
Norway was formally united to the Swedish crown on the 21st October, 
1814. The new Norwegian constitution was however guaranteed on 
the 4th November following, under the, modifications rendered necessary 
by the union with Sweden. Although the Crown Prince did not appear 
in the Congress of Vienna, whiire the former king, Oustavus IV., jire- 
sented, through the British admiral. Sir Sydney Smith, a memorial in 
wliicli he urged the rights of his minor ion to the Swedish throne, and 
although in Siveden itself a considerable party aa'hs formed against the 
Crown Prince, yet the friemlly relations between Russia and Sweden were 
uninterrupted, and the latter joined the Holy Alliance on the 21st May, 
1816. , 

Charles XIV,'\ Charles XIII. died on the 5th Febraaiy, 1818, anil 
Chark's John XIV. moimted the Swedish throne, although opposed by 
the* Bourbon influonce. By a treaty with Great Britain, dated the 9th 
Niwember, 1825, the king of Sweden engaged to cause penal laws to be 
nassed against the slave trade. In 1824, Charles XIV. named his son 
•the prince Oscar, viceroy of Noi-way; and on the 18th June, 1827, the 
Crown Priuci‘ss, daughter of Prince feugene, former viceroy of Italy, was 
delivered of a son, who has received the name of Francis Gustavus Oscar, 
and the title of Duke of Uplanil. 


■ CHAP. II.—PHYSICAL FEATURES—CLIMATE, SOIL, AND 

PRODUCTIONS. 

* * 

From the coast of *1116 North Sea to the Wener and Hielmar Lakes, 
and tfven to the Bothuian Gulf, Scandinavia presents an inclined plane, 
whose summit is terminated by the grand Norwegian chain, which 
iTins nearly parallel with the coast, at the distance of fro*m 30 to 40 
miles from^ Ckpe Lindenas to the confines of Lapland. From^this 
ridge—of an elevation from 6000 to 8000 feet—the slope is con¬ 
stantly towards the S. S. W. and the S. E. A great part of this slope 
, [»rc5cnts planes of various elevation, separated rather by escarpments than 
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l)y chains. Heddcmark in Norway, and Jamtland in Sweden, are levels 
of the elevation of 3000 feet. Between these two lofty plains runs a 
branch, of the great Scandinavian chain, which, rising to 5000 or 6000 
feet, first tliviefes Norway from Sweden, atid afterwards Dalecarlia from 
"Wermeland. In the south this chain receives the appellation of the Seoe 
inounUiiris; and in the north is known by the name of the Kiolen or 
Kolen. The great lakes of Gothland occupy basins, at the termination of 
the chains. Sweden is intersected with numerous marshes, hilL, and 
lakes; and beyond the GOtli degree appear vast tracts of wild and unin¬ 
habited land, approximating as we proceed northwards to the st^^ility and 
hleak aspect of the polar districts. Nature in various places of this coun¬ 
try presents the wildest and most sublime features; but in general the 
scenery is remarkably uniform. The coasts surrounding the Bothnian 
Gulf and the Baltic are bold and rugged, indented with numerous bays, 
and stretching out into irajiosing promontories; while the sea itself is 
filled with inimmenible islands, and roclis or skarns, whicli serve as a na¬ 
tural bulwark to the coasts. Tlic shores of Cbristianstadt, Malnio, and 
Holland are indeed destitute ot these shares, but are noverthldess high 
and well-protected. ^ 

Lapland, according to Wahlenbcrg, may be divided into five zones or 
belts, concentric with the Bothnian Gulf; and differing from each other 
in appearance, cliiiute, and productions. The first, extending obliquely 
round the Gulf of Bothnia, and generally 80 miles broad, is covered with 
forests of the spruce and Scotch fir. The second, higher and colder than the 
first, and only from 6 to 8 miles broad, contains the Scotch fir. The third, 
still higher than the two preceding, is about 12 miles in breadth, except 
to the N. E. of Enontekis, where it is 40 miles wide. It produces birches 
but no pines. The fourth, nearly of the same breadth, but higher than 
any of the preceding, pro<luces only the salix glaneii, a species of willow 
peculiar to very cold climates. The fifth, and the farthest from the Gulf 
of Bothnia, extends along the north side of Lapland, and is the most 
edevated tract of the whole, the greater part of it being albove the limit of 
constant congelation. It produces no trees, and scarcely any vegetation 
whatever, except a few hardy plants, where the snjw has beep melted. 
In none of the three first zones is the height above the level of the sea 
considerable. T&e highest mountain in these three belts is oidy ljl40 
feet above the level of the sea. The church of hlnontekis is 1,429 feet 
above the level of the sea, and thence to the summit of the Lapland Alps 
the ground rises constantly, but so gradually that it is practicable to go 
in a boat to the Lake Kielisgarvi, which is in so elevated sf situation that 
the birch-tree is scarcely to be found on the shores. The Lapland 
mountains aie a continuation of the great chain which runs through 
Sweden and Norway, and extends in some of its branches to Finland and 
llussi*.. These mountams passing through the south of Lapland, as high 
as the latitude of Tomea, are nearly of equal height through tjie whole 
of their extent, none being lower than 2,132 feet above tlie level of 
the sea: but the most elevated mountains occur in the southern "part of 
Lul^a Lapmark. One of these is the highest glacier in Sweden, and has 
been long regarded, by the superstitious natives, with awe and vereration, 
beijig denominated in the Lappouean language SulitehM, or ‘ the Hill 
of God.’^ This Alp is situated in N. Lat. 67“ 10', near the margin of a 

* This appcllatiuii Sulilelma, au<l Benlcdi, that of a rcmarkahle mountain of I’urth - 
chirt, in Scotlam], have the same original meaning' in both the Lup]>cucaii and Giteliu 
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lake communicating with the Western Ocean. It forms three peaks of the 
respective altitudes of 5,760, 5,870 and 6,178 English feet. .Tlicso 
peaks of the Kiolcn are covered with an accumulation of* eternal snow. 
The sides of the mountain, at the altitude of 3,500 feet, exliibit real 
glaciers. The ice itself is perfectly clear and colourless, but its clefts 
uppeae blue. Near the base of tliis mountain, the lake Lommi-jauri, 
elevatqfl 3,265 feet above the level of the sea, has snow lying along its 
banks during the whole year. Half-a-degrec farther north, the Viri-jauri, 
at an elevation of 1,900 feet, appears covered with hard ice in,the middle _ 
of summeA These observations of Wahlenberg seem to harmonize with 
the theory that gives from 2,230 to 2,32.5 feet, for the height of the 
mean boundary of congelation in these latitudes. 

To the'N. of Sulitelma is another immense glacier, named Olmajalus, 
5,543 feet high; and Tulpajegna, a very extensive one, is 4,0,50 feet of 
altitude. Those of Gesetsjack, Perne^ack, and Kidaljack, to the N. of 
Tulpajegna, are supposed to be little inferior in height; but from 68“ 20' 
of N. Lat,,thn Alpine range, though continued in an almost uninterrupted 
line to the N. Cape, diminishes in elevation as it approaches t!ie Prozen 
Ocean. Of the maritime Alps, which occupy the western and northern 
parts of Lapland, the principal chain, extending from the insular promon¬ 
tory of Loft'odeii, and the western side of the Alteii Fiord, contmns many 
mountains rising above the limit of perpetual snow, and bears glaciers 
imnie,diately above the sea. The highest of these are the Alps of Lyngen, 
4,264 feet high. 

<SV«.9.3 Sweden is washed by two seas,—the German Ocean, and the 
Baltic. Tlie former on the S.W., forms between Zealand and Halland 
the* largo stormy bay, called the Cattegat, of which we have already 
spoken, and is connected with the Baltic by the Sound, in which lie the 
Swedish Island of Hweon, and several inhabited islands on the cosist of 
Gbteborg, such as Tjom, Orust, Karingo, the Koster Island, 8tc. I'hc 
Baltic, besides a number of Shares, contains tbe two Swedish Islands of 
Gothland and Oeland, and forms in the N. W. the Gulf of Bothnia, at the 
entrance of which lies the group of the Aland Islands. This gulf lias 
almost every where fftml 20 to .50 fathoms water. 

Rwers.'\ None of the Swedish rivers have an extensive coursdL 
They all run to the S. ot E., from the Lapland and Norwegian moun- 
tSins. Some of them, rising from great lakes, are of considerable 
magnitude; but then navigation is impeded by the number of cataracts 
. which distinguish the river-courses in this country. The largest stream 
seems to be that of the Tomea, which is now the inland boundary on the 
side of Russia, and is upwards of a mile wide at its mouth. The Lula 
falls into the N. W. end of the same gulf, after a course of 250 British 
miles, from W. to E. There is a fall in this river which is the greatest 
in Europe, being an imintermpted perpendicular descent of 40 feet, at a 
spot wherff the stream is above half-a-mile broad. The Kalix, I’itcii, and 
IJmeii mers, dischai'ge themselves into the western side of the same 
gulf. The most considerable streams in Sweden Proper, are tliose 
which flow from lakes, and which are called in the native language elhs 
or ehs? • Of these the largest are the Gota,. the Angermanna, and the 
• 

languages—the ‘ Hill of God the ancient inhabitants of both countries having been 
accustomed annually to perform religious rites on their summits. 

* “ By an error common in Swedish maps, it s customary to write Umea, or 
9mece elv, Tomea: civ, which implies more than is necessary; the teiminating diphthong 
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Dal. The latter stream is tlio most important river of Sweden, consisting 
of two conjunct streams, the eastern and western Dal, which rise in the 
Norwegian Alps, give name to the province of Dalam or Da^ccarlia, and 
fall into the Bothnian Gulf, 10 miles to the S. E. of Gefle, after a course 
of 260 miles; presenting near the mouth, a celebrated fall of 40 feet 
perpendicular, and nearly a quai'ter of a mile broad, the effect of which 
is truly sublime.^ Tlie Angermamia, like all the principal rivdrs on the 
eastern side of the Gulf of Bothnia, runs on the mountainous barrier 
whi<-h, extending N. and S., divides Scandinavia into two parts, and 
se])aratf!8 'Norw'ay from Sweden. It flows through Lap hark, and 
becoming augmented by streams from the numerous lakes of that provhice, 
displays near Wetla, one of the finest scenes of water in the world. 

XrtA:c.¥.j l^akes ai'e numerous in Sweden, and of great size. The 
largest is the Wener, 100 miles long, by 60 of medial breadth; in great 
part HUiToundcd with forests and rocks of red granite, and 147 feet above 
the level of the Cattegat. It is navigable, contains many islands, and 
receives 24 rivers, tlie chief of winch is the Giita, which has been made 
navigable by the canal of Trollhatta. The Wetter Lake equals in length 
the Wener, it is of great depth, but is of inferior breadth, no where 
exceeding 25 miles. It also has several islands, and receives about 
40 small streams; its only outlet is the Motala. Its elevation above 
the neighbouring waters of the Baltic, has been estimated at 292 
feet. The communication between the Wetter and Wener, now in pro¬ 
gress, if executed, the German and Baltic will be united, and the 
dangerous navigation through the Baltic and Sound avoided. The Malar 
is 60 miles in length, by 18 in breaflth, and contains a countless number 
of picture.sque islands ; its fine scenery is alnnist equal to that of Locanio 
in Italy. Stockholm is situated where this lake joins the sea. It is 
united with the Ilielmar by the canal of Arboga, with the Bars by the 
canal of Stromsholm, and with tlie Baltic by the canal of Sod<‘rtelge. 
The most considerabhj lake in the north of Sweden, is that of Stor, in 
Jiimtland. The lakes of Lapland are very numerous, and many of them 
of great extent and elevation. They are generally distinguished by tlieir 
romantic scenery. . ♦ 

Mineral S^rings,~\ Tliere are about .360 mineral springs in Swollen, 
among -which the baths of Medevi, and the wells of Lolca Sater, 
Bamlosa, and Bottenby, are the most celebrated. 

i.lhnate.~\ In a country like Sweden, reaching from 56" 20' to near 
70" N. Lat. and so diversified ki surface, the climate is necessarily vari¬ 
ous, but upon the whole healthy. In the south it differ# but little from 
that of Scotland. In Gothland, as in the western partn of Scotland, the 
western gales, loaded with vapour from the Atlantic, frequently deluge 
the whole country; but in Sweden Proper these arc less frequent, from 
thy greater prevahmcc of easterly winds. The spring is a rapid and 
constant alternation of rain, snow, and frost; and of late years, tliis season 


ac, or a, pronounced o, in the words TJmeae, Fitear, Lukae, &c., of itself, signifies ' a 
river:’ Thus f/jncoc means the river Umc, In Swedish the word freci signifies ‘ abrook,’ 
n ‘ small river;’ ac signifies * a middling river,’ ni-ither very large nor very small; after¬ 
wards e/v means a ‘ large river but no accurate writer of the Swedislf language, 
when the termination ne has been added to tlie name bf a river,‘would add the word 
civ : bcran.se this is evidently a pluralism.”— Clarke. 

* The Dal is subjeet to very sudden elevation and falls; sometimes rising 6 or 7 
feet in 24 hours, and on the whole from 28 to SO feet, when the force of the current is 
so great as to sweep away forests and remove vast masses of granite. 
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lias been observed to be much more intemperate than usual. The sura- 
men is short, but dry and pleasant, the heat seldom exceeding 17“ or 18“ 
of Reaumwi". Autumn is the finest season. In wintes the RAthnian 
Gulf is frozen firom November to March; and travellers can cross over 
from Finland, by way of the Islands of Aland, upon the ice. The eastern 
coast ha^a milder tempemture than the western; but the warmest and 
most ijleasant climate is that of Schonen.'* The climate of Lapland 
is 'singularf especially as it affects vegetation. There the temperature 
»f the air is regulateil more by the elevation above the level of the sea, 
and distance from the Gulf of Bothnia, than by the mere circhmstanco of 
latitude. Hence between the Botbnian Gulf and the Lapland Alps, 
in N. Lat. 69", the temperature is remarkably similar throughout that 
whole tract. But in the maritime tract, or Finmark, which lies between 
these mountains and the North Sea, the heat, except in some sequestered 
valleys, is almost wholly regulated bylhe latitude. In point of tempera¬ 
ture, therefore, Lapland may be divided into two regions, the inland and 
the inarityne. In the former the winter is very severe, and the summer 
very hot; in the latter the winter is comparatively mild, and the sqmnier 
cold; the one being influenced by the temperature of the Fiozen Ocean, 
and the ollwr screened from its action by the circular Alpine ridge. 
Somef.itnes it htappens in the Lapland Alps, that when a colder sumnutr 
than Tisnal occurs, the snow lies during the whole year; and all kinds of 
vegetables are totally destroyed, a few lichens, &c. excepted. The cold 
varies here from 15" to .SO" of Reaumur. During the wintor-soistice, in 
Lapland, when the sun continues for weeks together below the horizon, 
there is only a twilight of a few hours, instead of a clear <laylight. 
Tficse dreary nights are, however, in some degree compensated by tho 
aurora borealis, which gleams hero with-uncommon splendour. 

''rim soil of Sweden is in general very bad, though there are 
particular spots to be found, which are of a superior quality. Much 
attention has befen paid to agriculture, and the peasants are represented 
as exceedingly industrious; yet neither art nor science can atone for the 
nattyal defi<‘,iency of the soil, and with their utmost efforts, the Swedes 
are iiardly able to raise*a sufficiency of grain for home-consumption. The 
most fertile provinces of Sweden are in the northern division, or Gothland, 
where considerable quantities of wheat are raised. Tlie loss of Fhdand 
lias bi^eu injurious to Sweilen, as the southern parts of that extensive 
tract are eminently fertile, ami well-cultivated. The unhappy propensity 
of the peasanl.8 for ai'dent spirits, and the great consumption of grain 
requisite for supplying the distilleries, concur in rendering Sweden depwul- 
ant on its neighbours for this necessary article of human subsistence. In 
Nonlland giid Angermannland, though good crops are produced from a 
soil comjiosed of sand and clay, yet they are rendered precarious from the 
vicinity of the Norwegian mountains, whence mists and frosts are engen¬ 
dered, which often jlestroy the crops when nearly ripe. The soil of 
Swedish Lapland is generally sterile. Tlie greater part of the country 

* Within twenty years the thermometer of Celsius,at Storkholm, has been noticed to 
fall 709 times to 5" below zero, of Fahrenheit, and once so lt)W as 40" hel»w that point. 
Severe, Mbwevnr, as this must be, it is far exceeded in Swedish J.<'iplarid. At 'roriica, 
on tho 23d January, 1760, the thermometer stood .it 7 o'clock, a. sr. at 14J" hyluw 
zero; at 9 o’dock, r. m. at 68”; and at midni;rht, at 82" below the same point. At 
Jukaservi, 2 dcffrees farther north, and half a depree to the west, the thcnnomctci* 
stood on the same day at 60" below zero; while at Utsiocki, 4" north of Tornea, and 
.3“ to the east, tlie nn-rcury sunk into tlie bowl, notwithstanding the thermometer was 
*KTa-!u-stefl to 147" below zero. 
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is covered with rocks, poats, or moss, and gi-avnlly plains. There are a 
tew tracts of soil tolerably good in the southern parts. 

Vegetable Kingdnm.~\ As to fruits, they are by no mean!? plentiful in 
Sweden; an<l beyond f Jefle, no fruit-trees appear. Farther, north, the 
beech disappears; oaks become scarccs; and lirs, pines, junipers, and 
birches, ai’e the only trees which endure tiie cold. Even these a*, a liigher 
latitwle b(!Comp stunted; till the dwai'f birch, the hardiest of all, disap¬ 
pears in the Alpine region of Lapland, a little below the line 61' perpetual 
snow. Sweden is, however, by no means deficient in forests; and excels 
■Norway in the variety, number, and size of leafy trees, particularly in Wer- 
meland, and the south, where are vast forests of oak, Imm’cIi, elm, and other 
deciduous trees; but these are still less common than firs and lofty pines. 
As[)ens, limes, pears, and poplars are only found iii Schonen. I’lie com- 
jmratively low situation of the whole tract to the south and east «)f Wener 
Lake, when contrasted with the lof^y plains of Norway, is the cause; of this 
superior abundance of leafy trees. The botany of Sweden has been ably 
illustrated by the learned Linmeus, the celebrated father of that science. 
Corn, wheat, rye, oats, biu'h‘y, pease, potatoes, cabbages, turnips, fiax, hmii]), 
hops, and tobacco, are greatly cultivated in Sweden. The fir is the most 
common tree in this couiitiy. The vegetable productions of Laplatid are 
not numerous, but more various than might be ex])ected. Wahlenberg 
enumerates and describes 1087 species of plants in La]dand. Fruit-trees 
ai'O not indigenous; but a variety of berries are spontaneously ])roduced, 
namely, black c.orrauts, raspberries, crawbi'rries, juniper berries, bilb<;mes, 
and the Norwegian mulberry, which grows upon a creeping plant, and is 
greatly esteemed as an antiscorbutic. 'rh<; most useful native vegetable's 
are sorrel, noted for its antiscorbutic properties; angelica accangrUm, 
highly relished as an article of food; and the lichen rangiferinons, or rein¬ 
deer lichen, the chief food of that animal during Avinter, and Avhich the 
r..aplanders frc(piently boil in broth for their own use.’ Of the indigeiums 
fruits, the most delicious is the berry of the rubiis- arctidis, which, when 
fully ripe, is said to be superior in fragrance and llavom' to the finest 
straAvberries. A small -plateful fills an apartment with a more exqvisite 
scent tlian the sweetest perfume;, suid it is preserved in Sweden as mie of 
the finest sweetmeats. No agriculture is pursued in Lapland, except in 
a few sheltered valleys, and on the banks of the rivers in the southern, 
districts. In some places, a plough of a peculiar construction is used in 
preparing the soil for the seed, on ^ound fidl of large stones; but gen<;- 
rally tin; ground is dug by the labourer. The grain Avhich grows best, 
and is chie-lly sown in Lapland, is barley, or rather bigg; and oats have 
been raised on the high h;vol of Enontekis. It is found that no grain 
Avill ripen in any district where the average heat of the thr«^ summer 
months <loes not reach to 47^” of Fahrenheit. From the cominencernent 
of the seedtime to the end of harvest s(;ldom more than sixty days 
elapse, or from the <;nd of May to the end of .Inly. So ra})id is the 
gi’owth during the summer-season in Lapland, that Acerbi affirms himself 
to have seen, at Enontekis, the tobacco plant increase generally more 
than an inch in twenty-four hours.® 

■'* “ Ill Lichene obsiti ('.ampi, quos termin damnatam diccrct p(>r(><;riniis, lii sunt Lap- 
poiiuin agri, hacc prata eoruin frnilissinna, aden ut se pra-dicct possessor pro- 

vineiic talis sterilissitaie, atqiie Liulierin obsitw. ”— Fhrr. Lupp. p. 33ri. Anint. 1737. 

*’ The Firiiiisli colonists in Lnidand sow ronsidi'rablc qiinntities of tiivnip-sccd, 
vvhicli freqiieoiiy siircisMis. Tlie Finns have even introduced the ciiltivution of grain 
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Aninuth.'} The Swedish zoology presents nothing reinarkahlo. Beyond 
th@ G3<1 parallel, the common domestic animals of Europe cannot endure 
the climal<*, and the physical growth of man himself appears checked hy 
the cold. Liiunens enumerates 1,400 speides of organized beings in 
Sweden. The horses, like those of Norway, are gen(*rally small, hut 
spirited. ^ Ihose of Angennannland possess the utmost symmetry of linih 
ami f(jrm. The cattle and sheep present nothing peculiar. Tim wool is 
}n’etty gooil, hut the attempts to im])rove the breed have not succeeded. 
The rein-deer will be described under the article Norway. 'I'here are 
a feAV sta{^ anil roes, besides bears, foxes, lynxes, ba<lgers, anil lemmings. 
Th^ increase of wolves throughout Sweden and Einland of laO* years, is 
one of tins most remarkable events in the history of the country. The 
blue-thro’ated warbler, or motacilln scecica of I.npland, is saitl to surpass 
‘the nightingale in the variety, harmony, and sweetness of its modulations 
and cadences. 'I'ho snuw rijta pti>.rmigan is v»Ty abundant in tlu^ 
norlbern districts. Several sp<*c.ies of wild fowl which haunt the lakes 
are said 1;;) be peculiar to Sweden. * Bees are found in the south districts. 
The ])lague, o4 the northern ilistricts is the swarms of Hies and gadrties, 
which torment man and beast. 

^I'mcrals.'] Sweden may be pronounced the parent country of modern 
mineralogy, having produced a number of illustrious names in that sciemeo ; 
as Bergman, Croiistcdt, Watlerius, Berzelius, and others. First in dignity, 
tlutugh not in profit, arc the gold mines of Adelfors, in Smaland; but 
these mines ai’e now nearly exhausted, tlu» little they produce scarcely 
covering the expense. Gold also occasionally presents itself in beds of 
hurnblemh;, in the mine of Basiia, in the vicinity of llyddarhytle. Native 
gdld is also found at Swappavara, in Ibrnco Lapmark. Silver mines 
exist in several parts of Sweden; but the quantity of this metal furnished 
hy Sweden is inferior to that produced hy Norway. I'ho annual produce 
of silver from the mines of Sala is about 1700 lbs. It is for her mines 
of copper and i»on that Sweden is chiefly famed. At one time, Sweden 
supplied almost the whole world Avitli iron; but English iron, though of 
inf“ii«»r quality, is luiw more universally used. The superitnity of the Swcdisli 
iron arises from its beftig prepared with charcoal, in place of coal, as in 
Fmgland, as well as from the natuml quality of the ore, whic-h is a pyre 
protoxide, so nearly in the metallic state as^to bo highly magnetic with 
*])olarity. The chief copper mines arp in Dalani or Dalecarlia. That of 
Falun is probably the most ancient mine in Europe, liaving been worked, 
it is said, upwards of a thousand years. The mines of Sala and Norberg 
yield lead an<l galena; the former pure antimony, and the latter molyh- 
dena. Cobalt is found at Basina; but in the richness and profusion of 
this article, Sweden is much behind Norway; while, on the contrary, it 
much exceeds Norway in the purity of the alum yielded hy tlw! works of 
Andrarum, in Schonen. Sweden is deficient in salt and coal. In Schonen, 
indeed, a min0 of the latter mineral was discovered at the close of the 
last century, but nowficre else have indications of it been found. Green 
sand nas also been found in Schonen. At Elfdalen, a village in Dale¬ 
carlia, 65 miles N.N.W. of Falun, very valuable quarries pf porphyry 
were dtscovered in 1786, and have been wrought, ever since that period, 
on the sama plan as the marble quarries in Italy. 'I'liis porphynry, in ifoint 

into the district of Alter), .n Western Finmark, which may be considered as the most 
northern cultivation in the world. 
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of colour, is tlm finest that is known. rojp’iyry also appears in the 
mountain of Swukkhu. 


CHAP. Ill—AGKICUJ/rUUE—MANUFACTURES—COMMERCE - 

MONIES. 

Rural Induistrif,~\ Tin; surface of Sweden may be divided intoi three 
districts, viz. Nortlieni, Mi«ldle, and Southern Swed<*n. Tlie fitst of tliese 
possesses little or no agriculture,—the Kcaiity crop of barley and rye. which 
is reared in'it hardly supplying one half of tint consumption. ^ Here the 
peasants are obliged to mix their meal with a flour prepared from the bark 
of the pina sylnentris, or the roots of the vala palustris. Potatoes su'o 
cultivated in great quantities throughout Swetleii, and used as a substi¬ 
tute for bread. Wine is manufactured from currants and gooseberries.’ 
In the southern and northern districts, a great quantity of cattle is reared. 
The fisheries aflbrd a considerable source of wealth to Sweden. The 
cultivation of forest-timber employs it great many hands. If we reflect 
on the history of Sweden for the last three centuries, aiil the present 
state of propfsrty in that country, we cannot be surprised, that manu¬ 
factures, agriculture, and trade, do not flourish there. The landed pro¬ 
perty is nearly all in the hands of the nobility: the generality of whom 
have neither industry, patriotism, nor enterprise, sufficient to induce them 
to straggle with the difficulties attending the infancy of improveindnt. 
In addition to this, there iai also a great deficiency of capital for such 
improvements. Sweden is, however, rich in some products. Its exports 
in timber, wi'ought and unwrought, pitch, and oil, are very considerable; 
and its mines are very valuable. ^ 

Ir(mMines^Mannfactures,S§t\'\ Iron is the ])rincipal mineral of Sweden. 
Tlie chief mines are at Dannemora, am! consist of 12 excavations. They 
were discovered in 1488, and furnish that iron so much valued in Britain, 
which is used in the manufacture of steel, and known >hy the name, of 
Oregrund irmy because exported from Oregrund, a port neai' the junction 
of the Bothnian Gulf and the Baltic Sea. 'fhese mines have no subter¬ 
ranean galleries, but are worked in the open air," like gravel-pits. I'ko 
whole extent of these twelves pits, collectively, is 760 feet in length; by 
500 feet in depth. The ^ang:ut of the ore, is a rich calcareous earth, 
containing very little sulphur, and yielding from 30 to 80, and even 90 
per cent, and annually, 160,000 sliip-pounds, or 60,000,000 lbs. The 
mines belong to thirteen proprietors, who maintain 1,579 workmen. In 
Werracland and Nericia are numerous other iron mines; and the noted 
momitain of Taberg, in Smaaland, is one entire mass of rich iron ore, 400 
feet high, and 3 British miles in circumference, and has been worked for 
upwards of 200 years back. Yet wondrous as this mass is, it is rivalled 
by a mountain near Tornea, wholly composed of iron. The fact is, that 
rich iron ores form the chief treasures of Lapland, hut‘have hitherto 
tunted to little account, as the ore must he conveyed by a land carriage 
of 46 English miles, with rein-deer, and in small Laplandish pulkers, and 
the furnaces cannot be erected near the mines for want of fuel. Even in 
the exportation of iron, which is here of superior quality, a considerable 
stagnation has taken place, in consequence of the extension- of the iron 
works of England, where tlie abundance of coal, and the command of 
inland navigation, form more than a counterpoise to the cheap labour and 
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tlie wood fuel of Sweden. In 1815, tlie number of mluors employed 
throughout the kingdom was 14,000. After iron, tlie other manufactures 
of Sweden«arc almost too inconsiderable to he mentioned. A little alum 
is exported to the liarboui*s in the south of the Baltic, f>ut the pottery, 
glass-works, silk-AVorks, woollen manufactures, sugar-refineries, snuff and 
tobacco-works, arc merely sufficient to meet the home-consumption. In 
this, 5 JS m other poor countries, it is still common for the ])easa.ntry to 
make at liome the clothing and utensils i-e(juire<l for their fiunily use. 

Copper Mine of Falun,~\ In Ifi.bO, Avheii the produce of the Falun 
niiiH! was'^ighest, it yielded 2,500 tuns, or upAvards of .'i,00ff,000 lbs. of 
coji|>er. 'llu^ annual average produce is iioav from 4000 to 5000 ship- 
pounds, or from 1,42.'?,000 to 1,500,000 lbs. cop])er. In the y(*ar 1817, 
the produce Avas 6,090 ship-ponuds, or 2,314,200 lbs. Tlie other cop])er 
woiks produce 1,200 ship-pounds, or 456,000 lbs. of that metal.'^ The 
atmosphere of the town of Falun is almost intolerable to a stranger; and 
the timber of the buildings here is, ui the course of a few years, found 
to b(j highly impregnated with copper. 

ComntejreJ Sweden, lying betAveen two seas, is favourably situated 
for commerce. The Swedes ai’e active and enterprising sailorss and conduct 
the greater part of their commerce themselves, besides Inniig extensively 
emjjloyed in the mercantile navigation of other nations. The internal t'om- 
inerc:e is much impedeil by the distance betAveen their manufacturing towns. 
Ilk general, commerce is concentrated in the metropolis, and the 23 harbom*s 
of the kingdom. The external commerce presents a real balance against 
Sweden. In 1816, the amount of imports Avas treble that of exports, so 
that ready money ncaily disappeared from circulation. This occasioned 
a •rigorous prohibition of almost every ar ticle of foreign produce. But 
the new system entirely failed in jiroduciug the beneficial effe<*ts expected 
to flow from it, and the result—as was to be expected—lias only been to 
promote an impoilation of prohibited articles in an illegal manner: depriv¬ 
ing the govenijnent of the benefit that might have arisen from a small 
duty, disseminating to a gi-eat extent the pernicious habit of smuggling, 
comjXilling the people to purchase the forbidden articles at an enhanced 
priJe, and ]>ulting,tl*e gov'crnment to a great expense in supporting a 
coast-guard around the whole shores of the kingdom. The commerce of 
Sweden extended to Britain, Portugal, the Baltic, German and Medfter- 
raneaii countries, the West Indies, North America and China; but of 
later years most if the foreign companies have been dissolved, and only 
one, tlie East India Company, Avhich sends a couple of ships annually to 
China, noAV remains. 

Stales liank.~\ Tlie States bank of Stockholm owes its origin to Palm- 
shut, a private merchant of considei'able property. It Avas instituted for 

’’ Thfi number of workmen at I’alun is usually 1,200; ono half of these being 
employed under ground as miners, the other half are at work above ground, roasting 
and smelting the ore, and making charcoal. The opening of the mine is extremely 
large, perhaps the largcit in the Avorld, being 1,200 feet in dii.«netci-, or near three- 
fourths of an English mile in circumference; an immense chasm, gradually enlarged 
to its present state by successive excavations and frequent downfalls of the superin¬ 
cumbent rock. The chasm is descended by several nights of Avooden stairs, to the. 
entrant of the first subterraneous gallery. The descent thence is Extremely com¬ 
modious; not by .ladders, as is usual in mines, but by steps cut in the rock, and sloping 
so gently asato be practicable for the horses employed in bringing up the ore.s The 
galleries are from six to ten feet high, and sulllriently spacious. The perpendicular 
depth of the mine, from the top of the chasm to the first subterranean gallery, is l,02d 
feet; and from thence to the bottom, which is full of Avater, 720 feet more; total depth, 
1,740 feet. 
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the (loul)le purpose of lending and exchanging money. The bank was 
put under the direction of the States in 1688. In a short time, «tlie 
credit nud tlui wealth of the concern increased so much, that« before the 
conclusion of the century, tin; interest of loans was reduced to six ]K!r 
cent, and afterwards, in succession, to four and to three per cent. 'Flie 
interest up(»n borrowed money, in tln‘ ineantniie, fell from six per cent, 
to four and a half, three, and two per cent. During the reign of /tiloljdius 
Frederic, the Tiuiuber of notes which had becni issued was very ^j^reaf; alid 
the kingdom, at tin; same time, was so much drained of its coin, that the. 
hank found,it impossible to exebange its nol«‘s in any otln-r wj^y, llian by 
copper money. 'Po }>reveut a fiiilnn^ in 1766, the States voted a loav of 
.C7;>0,000. The bank is divuletl into two branches, or departments, 
called thti Aoenc, or loan bank, and the IFc.cc/, or exchange hank. "I'lu'se 
k«‘ep tlieir acc'ounts entirely separate from eacli ot!i(*r, hut supply 4‘ach 
other’s wants wlnm neccs.sary. ^'Jll5 loan hank js.siJes money to Itnli- 
viduals on inortgag»!s or pledges. 'I'tir gold and silvx'r in block, or in the 


state of hnllioii, for copper, brass, and cerl,ifica1i*s of liaving Unit money 
to the bank, tli(i propri(*tor.s receive tlie full value, lor wbicb an annual 
interest is ])aid of three per cent. For iron, iIh* propiietors r -c'-ive tl'.ree- 


fourtlis of its value, at tlie same interest. 


When boils -s or lauds are 


mortgaged, six per cent, is paid on the sum borrowed; of ibis four per 
cent, is considered as the interest, and the remaining two per cent, is 
applied to the gradual reduction of tlic dc.bt. Je-wels. which ivcre f«j^r- 
merly received as pledges, are now refused, not onlv bi'caus*' the bank is 
liable to be im])ose(l upon by counterfeils, but because the value of such 
articles is continually lluctuating. The bank of exchange issues bank¬ 
notes, and exchanges tlii'in, discounts bills, receives the inoni'y depu.iited, 
for interest or security, and discharges an interest of two per cent, on all 
deposites. 

Monic'S.~\ Payments ax'e made in doll<ii\s, and .divers; but 

in Sweilen and Norway the value of tin- two latter coins is veiy difl'ercni. 
In Norway a scliillimr is the lowest coin, and answers to our lialf-peiiiiy; 
a stiver is equal to a ])en(Ty. In Sweden, .srhiUin^s answer to our pence, 
and stiver.s, to our farthings. All small sums are reckoned in stivers, .'aid 
instead of saying*c. ‘ four sclnllings,’ they wmuld say, ‘ sixteen stivisrs.’ 
At.ilvm- dollar equals eiglit-pimce ; and there arc, 6 in a rix-dullar note. 
'Pile oidy gold coin is the. ducat, which is 4‘qual to 'I rix-dollars. The 
Avbole amount of copper money in circulation, and wliicli forms almost 
the only medium, is estimated at 500,000 rix-dollars. The jiaper money 
Jias only a very precarious credit. ’Phe amount in circalalion in 1817 
W'as estimated at .80,000,000 of rix-dollars. 


Mensnrcs.~\ The Swedish ell, which is divided into 2 feet or 21 
inchei’, is equal to of an Fiigh'sh ell. The Sw^edisli mile comprehends 
18,000 ells, or 36,000 Eugli.sh feet nearly, being 10.} to a degree. 


CHAP. IV TNllAmTANTS—MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 

Sv;edes.~\ I. Sw’eden is inhabited by three nations, viz. Tlic Sjvedes 
who^ form the ma;jority of the inhabitants, and are the de.scendant..s of a 
Germano-celtic tribe, related to tlm Nurmaii.s aii»l Danes, but divitled 
into three other tribes, viz. Swj'des, ICastrogoths, and Westrogoths. 
Their laieniage is a Gerinano-Gothic dialect, which bears coiisidcrabhi 
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resemblance to the Danish and Norw(>giaii. Tlio Swedes are a well-made 
ractf of men,—rather slender than corpulent. I'lieir complexion is gene¬ 
rally fair, Mth auburn hair and fine blue eyes, wbicli ]>.jrticuhirly dis- 
tingiiish the women. They are vigorous and hanly, and possess many 
very amiable traits of characHn-. I'lie Swede exbibits a more than ordi¬ 
nary deg||ie of earnestness in his manner, his coneeptiini is lively, and 
judgment keen ; lie is prompt to conceive, and resolute in executing liis 
design ; lie* is liospitable, and a lover of society,—simple in his mode fo 
living,—honest in all his dealings, where not so|)histicated by the influence 
of othei's,-\a warm lover of his country, and an entbusiastic’admirer fo’ 
givaftness in every di'partment of human attainment. At the saiin* time, 
there is no nation more apt to tire of its nders than the Swedes ; in few 
<?oimtiies have more kings perished by the hand of the assassin than in 
Sweden, and fewer histories display a moi’e rapid succession of internal 
factions and revolutions tlian that of 4 this I'ountry. A love of eipiality 
seems deeply rooted in the lower classes of Sweden ; and hence the per- 
]>etual opposition made by the inferior States to tin; nobility. 

M(ni»nrs fiml f The dress of the Swedes is considerably dif- 

lerent Irom ;hal of the other nations of Europe, and has some i .'seinhlance 
to that ot the Spaniards several centuries ag<. This dress was established 
l»y law, ill 1777, and consists of a close coat, so short as to resemble a 
jacket; breeches ot great width; a girdle and a c.loak, whic.h generally 
lumgs from the shoulders behind, but which is so wide as to be snflicient 
lor covering the whole body. The hat is round, and the shoes are tied 
with strings. In the hat is generally worn a feather ; and a sword is an 
indispensable part of the dress of a gentleman. The general colour is 
bliick,—a colour which is worn even by tiie ladies, whose dress is, like 
that of the men, laid under legal restrictions. '^I'he form of the dress al¬ 
ways remains unallf>red ; but on I'xtraordinary occasions, the black is ex¬ 
changed for white or 1 lue, lined with red. 

I'Jie fooil of tdie rich consists of all those various luxuries which wealth 
can almost every whei’e procure. 'Die Swedish gentry ar(> said seldom to 
glve^afty of those friendly dinners, at which a few select persons meet for 
the pur[»os« of ratiofiaf entertainiTH.*nt; but tiny have often large dinner- 
]»:irrtes, or rather feiisi.s, conducted with a degi-c'e of ceremony little known 
11 . the other nations of»Europe. To one of these ceremonial dinners an 
"nvitation is often received two wpeks.bcfore it is to take place. When 
the day arrives, f(..-ty or fifty ])eople meet, of whom the greater part are 
strangers to each other, or at least arc so little acquainted, as to be ill- 
qualified for entering into any friendly or improving conversation. On 
a sideboard are placed bread, butter, cheese, pickled salmon, and ilifferont 
kinds of spirituous liquors ; to these all the company pay a visit, and tlie 
liquors are. seldom forgotten either by the ladies or the gentlemen. 'Hie 
guests ai-range themselves at table in doe order. Three kinds of bread 
are placed beside thp plate, of each pemon. One resemblmg the oat- 
bread,of Scotland; another is common wbeaten bread ; rvliile a third is 
made witli the washings of the vessels in sugar-houses ; this gives it a 
sweetish taste, but does not add much to its good appr*arance or clean¬ 
liness. * The dijihes arc not brought to the table in succession ; they arc 
all set doAwi at once. No one expresses a wish to be helped to ^ny 
particular dish. Each is handed round the Avhole table in its turn ; ami 
unless one be inclineil ,to eat of every thing that is presented, ho must 
• patiently wait till that dish which most suits his fancy coinineiicc its 
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drcular.carenr. Such, however, are the friendly effects of habit, that a 
Swede finds iiiniself at no loss; he takes pai't of every dish that is j>ro- 
sent(5d.' Tins v/holo is mixed: “ Aiichovi(‘s, heiTin<i;s, onions,* oj^gs, pas¬ 
try,” says Acerbi, “ often meet on the same plate, and ai’e swallowcid pro¬ 
miscuously. 'llio sweet is associated witli the sour, mustard with sugar, 
confectionaries with salt meat, or salt fish.” Little, or rather nij.wine, is 
drunk during dinner. When the ceremonies of eating are concludcyl, the 
whole nstire to the drawing-room, and, with much formality, atliaidc the 
master and mistress of the house for the elegant enttirtainment. Tea an<l 
coffee are fmmediately serv«?d. Between tea and supper, ci/'ds arc the 
only amusement. If one be unable or unwilling to enter into the g^ftne, 
he may retin; to a corner and fall asleep, since rational conversation is al¬ 
together out of the question.*^ 

I'he greatc*r part of tlui houses in Sweden are built of wood covered 
with turf; for, though stone or brivk miglit, in many cases, easily be pro- 
cunul, cxp(Ti('nce has shown them that wooden houses, when reared with 
solidity and preserved with rare, are more comfortable and mote healthy 
than houses of stone. Besides, wood is easily procured ar*: a very small 
expense. The, sc'ams of the windows, and such chie.ks a.s might admit 
the air, are eoveri*d with pitch, and the inside is wanned by stoves; in 
the management of which, th<! Swe(h's, f)-om long practice, have! become 
peculiarly expert. Tlie prices of provisions in Sweden are considonal, by 
such foreiginirs as visit that country, as bi'ing very rcasonahle ; hut sueli 
prices must always be estimated by the c<»niparative plenty or scarceness 
of money, ami its consequent value. The food of the eoniinon peo]>le. 
consists of a kind of bread soinewliat similar to the oaten bread common 
in Scotland ; fish dried or salti'd, and a kind of gitiel, probably not gi-eafly 
dift'erent from Scottish porridge. Beer is plentiful, and is used in large 
quantities hy those of all ranks. 

“ As in the course of this route,” says Coxe, “ I constantly took my re¬ 
past during the day, and passed every night in tlio cottages, I Jiad frequent 
opportunities of ol)s^‘rviTlg the customs, manners, and food, of the peasants. 
Upon entering a cottage, I usually found all the family (unploy<!<l in dirding 
flax, spinning thread, and in weaving coarse lineii, raid sometimes cloth. 
The peasants arc excellent contrivers, and emjdoy the coai-sest mateiials 
to some useful purpose. They twist ropes from swines’ bristles, horses’ 
manes, and bark of trees, and use ee]-skin.s for bridles. Their food prin¬ 
cipally I’onsists of salted flesh and fish, eggs, milk, and hard l)read. At 
Miihaehnas they usually kill tlieir cattle, and salt them for the ensuing 
winter and spring. Twice in the year they hake their bread in large round 
cakes, which are strung upon files of sticks, and suspended close to the 
ceilings of the cottage^ Thtsy are so hard as to be occasionally broken 
with a hatchet, but are not unpleasant. The peasants use beer for their 

■ The passion f<»p card-playin;; serms, in Swednn, to be vaiTied, if possible, farther 
than in almost any other country. If the following story, told by Acerbi, hciirue, it 
exhibits, in a striking manner, the Swedish love of gambling. “ A nobleman of great, 
rank, having waited longer than usual for his dinner, and seeing that no preparation 
was made for' it, went down to call his servants to an account, and to examine into 
the reason of the delay. lie ionnd them, in imitation of their superiors, tfeeply cn- 
gagr I at cards. They excused themselves to their master, by tcllhig him, that they 
were now at the most interesting point of ihe game; and the butler, who had the 
greatest stake, took the liberty of explaining the taise to his excellency, who could not in 
eunscieiice but approve his rcason.s; however, being unwilling to wait for his dinner till 
the game was decided, be sent the hiitlrr to lay the clotfl, while he himself sat down 
w ItU the other servants, and ina'iric*’il the interests of that ir >1ii ii'tr;! ni liis ahseiv?.'' ' 
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common drink, and are much addicted to malt spirits. In the districts 
toVards the western coast, ainl at no great distant’c inland, tea and 
coffee, are flot unusually found in the 8we<lish cottages ;• which are pro¬ 
cured in great plenty, and at a cheap rate, from Gotteuburg. The peas¬ 
ants are all weli-cla<l in strong cloth of their own weaving. TJieu* cottages, 
though %uilt of wood, and only of one story, are comfortable and com- 
iqodir)us. The room in which the family sleep is provided with ranges 
of beds iif tiers—if I may so express myself—one above the other ; upon 
the wooden testers of the beds in which the women lie, are ^>1aced others 
for the rehplrtion of the men, to which they ascend by means of ladders. 
To* a person who has just quitted Germany, and been accustomed to 
tolerable inns, the Swedish cottages may perliaps appear miserable hovels; 
to me, wlm had been long used to places of far interior accommodatioii, 
they seemed almost palaces. The traveller is able to procure many 
convenunic,es, and particularly a sepwatc room from that inhabited by 
the family, which could seldom be obtained in the Polish and Russian 
villages.. During my cours<i through these two countiies, a bed was a 
phenomenon which se.ldom occurred, excepting in the large towns, and 
even then not always comph'tely equipped; but the poorest huts of 
Swo<len were never deiicient in tliis article of comfort; an ewident proof 
that the Swedish jieasants are more civilized than those of Poland and 
Russia. After having witnessed the slavery of the peasants in tliose two 
cflUmtries, it was a pleasing satisfaction to find myself again among free¬ 
men, in a kingdom where there is a more equal division of property; 
where there is no vassalage; where the lower tmlers enjoy a security of their 
persons and property ; and where the advantages resulting from this right 
are visible to the comnfonest observer.” Cleanliness is a universal char¬ 
acteristic of the Swedish poor. Even in the latitmlc of 68", Von Buch 
found comparative opulence and comfort among the industrious Finns of 
Swedish Lapland. At Lower Muonionesko, luj found a large village; 
and was ushered into a separate room, having glass windows, and served 
with silver spoons. 

ws.J II. The Finns once composed the second branch of tlie 
Sivedish population; knd had spread over all Finland. They are now 
foutid only in the Lapmarks and Ilernbsand as colonists, preserving tht^ir 
own language, which has been identified with the Hungarian. The Finns 
^lave dark coarse Iiair, sallow countenances, eyes extended lengthwise and 
half-closed, sharp chins, and elevated cheek-bones. They are notoriously 
of a livelier and more profligate disposition than the Swedes.^ 

Lapps.'\ HI. The Lapps inhabiting the Lapmarks, exist partly as 
Nornades, supported by their herds of rein-deer, and partly as fishermen. 
They ai’o related to the Finns, and speak a peculiar Finnish dial(;ct. In 
1805, tliere were only 5,444 Lapps in the Swedish kingdom, of whom 
about 1,100 have subsequently come under the government of Russia. 
A great resemblance ^is observable between the Finns pnd Laplanders.’* 

® “ The Finns are to the Swedes and Lapps what the Irish are to the English and 
Scotch ; that is to say, a nation in which the extremities of virtue and yice are singu¬ 
larly blended; haughty, impetuous, and arrogant, in prosperity; abject and spiritless 
in adversity; in all things given to excess, whether on the brighter or on the d^ker 
side: which Is the real reason why it has been so often observed of the Irish, that 
every individual among them has two characters: and fortunate is it for those who 
have witnessed only a manifestation of the one which is deserving of all praise.”— 
Clarke, vol. x. p. 37. • 

I e* « Iloth the Lapland and Finnish languages are pleasing to the ear, and admirably 
suited to poetry, owing to their plenitude of vowels. They constantly reminded us 
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CHAP. V.—RELIGION—LANGUAGE-LITRRATUIIE—ESTAB- 
LISHMENTS FOR EDUCATION. 

lieliffion.'] The Swedes have long been accounted among the, most vig¬ 
orous and stea<iy' supporters of the reformed faith, having adopted it with 
almost complete unanimity in the reign of (iustavus Vasa, an^ liaving 
subsequently made the most signal exertions for its maintenance in Ger¬ 
many. That form of it designated Lutheranism has been adupte<l as the 
uational creed, and embraced by a great proportion of the Lapps like¬ 
wise. Emanuel Swedenboig, famous for visions and mysticaa reveries, 
was a native of Sweden, and has stiil a considerable number of followers. 
Some other sects exist in this country, as Greeks, incmbers of tbe re¬ 
formed church, about 160 Jews, and a few JMetists; but they do not, 
upon the whole, bom* a gi-eat proportion to the other inhabitants. To the 
Catholics, there prevails a generaL''.nd decided antipathy : nor wouhl it 
have been prudent, Iiut a few years back, for a priest of that persuasion 
to have shown himself openly in the provincial parts of the coui>try. 

Lnng^mg<!.'\ The Icelandic language Ls the mother of tlu Swedish and 
Danish dialects. The learned Dane, E. C. ttask, bears testimony to the 
extiuordinary copiousness, flexibility, and force of the old Icelandic, 
which, in those qualities, he aflirms to be superior to eveiy modern 
language; and Sweden is considered to have preserved tlie elements of 
the original tongue with comparative purity, ]»resenting at this momciit, 
ill the national dialect, one of the most musical and flexible languages in 
Europe.'^ 

Literature,'] I'he introduction of Christianity into Sweden, about the 
middle of the 12th century, mitigated the fierce and roving spirit of tJie 
descendants of the Asae; and the union of Calniar gave peace and 
stability to the three Scandinavian States. Hut the songs and traditions 
of the ancient Scalds were allowed to perish from tlie national poetry of 


«r the Italian ; and we might cite several instances of words common to all the three. 
Acerbi, as an Italian, sometimes understood the expressions used by the natives of 
Finland. Hut how great is the obscurity which involves the origin of the FicTiisli 
tongue ! The peojde who sp>-ak it have no written character: 'their language therefore 
sutlers in writing. Foreigners judge of it by the manner in which it is writt'in c4her 
by the Russians or b^the Swedes; and both these nations, using their own characters, 
express the language of the Finns, not merely according to tlieir peculiar notions of 
that pronunciation, but, what is worse, acrai'diugto their peculiar method of expressing 
its pronunciation. Nothing can be softer, or more harmonious, than the sounds 
uttered by a Finland peasant, when reciting his I’ater Noster. It is full of labials, 
nassals, open vowels, and diphthongs, and is destitute even of a singular guttural. It 
may be consideivd, therefore, us having, of all languages, the least resemblance to tlie 
Arabic, which, as spoken by the Arabs, is full of the harshest gutturals.”— 
yol. X. pp. 24>, 25. 

Coxe assures ns, that it has, in many instances, a strong similarity to Old Eng¬ 
lish, or rather to the present dialect of Scotland. Nothing was more common than 
to hear tbe postillions exclaim, “ Come, let us go.” (Com, let ossgo.) " Let us see.” 
(Let OSS se.) “Standstill.” (Stand still.) “ Hold your tongue.'’ (Hold din tv nga.) 
“ Go on.” (Go an.) A writer in the first number of the i'oreign Review, has fur¬ 
nished us with a comparative list of words, exhibiting the rHation subsisting between 
the Icelandic, English, German, and Swedish languages, from which we here insert 


r specimens 
Icelandic. 

Stvedish. 

German, 

English. 

fraendi 

fraende 

freund 

friend 

fadir 

fader 

vater 

t father 

bey 

hoe 

heu 

hay 

sitja 

sitta 

sitzen 

sit 

rlda 

rida 

reiten 

ride 

renna 

rinna 

rinnen. 

run 

sverja 

svaera 

Bchwocren 

swear 

slippa 

slippa 

schlurpfeii 

slip 
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S^veden; and the. old classical language, as well as the magnificent 
mythology of the North, found their last asylum in Iceland. \^cn the 
Catholic bishops, Johaimes and Olaus Magnus, were eScpelled ty Gus- 
tavus Vasa, tho hero of the Reformation in Sweden, they retired to 
Rome, where the one published a fabulous description of Scandinavia, 
and thi other gave to the world a still more fabulous history of his 
native country. The two reforiners, Olaus and Laurentiiis Petri, were 
followed Iby Skytte, Schiiffen, Locconius, and P<Tingskoeld Sticruhoek, in 
the study of natural history and antiquities. The patriarch of Swedish 
pqetry a^s StierrJiieln, wlio wrote a very powerful hexameter poem, 
entitled ‘ Hercules;’ but it w'as Ulrica Eleanora who introduced tho 
successful cultivation of poetry and the fine arts into Sweden. Under 
h<*r auspices flourished Olaus Dahlin, a poet of considerable reputation ; 
and her son, Gustavus III., himself a distinguished writer, was indefati¬ 
gable ill his endeavours to encouragf^iml reward genius of every kind. 
Ho enricherl his country with several valuable libraries, the fniits of 
his nuifierous warlike expeditions, and established several academies, 
besides liboAlly patronizing the two universities of Upsala and Lund. 
About the 11 til i-cntury, Sweden seems to have had some histories, or 
rather chronicles, A curious work, entitled ‘ The Government of Kings 
and Chiefs,’ must be n^ferred to this period. The first book printeil in 
Sweden is the ‘ Uialogus Creaturanim Moralisatus,’ Avhich beiws the date, 
^?tockliolm, 14BJ1. Hut it Avas not till the 18th century that men appcai'cil 
in this country whose learned labours have rendered them deservedly 
illustrious in every psut of the Avorld. Strahhuiberg and Ilermolin may 
l>e allowed t4) bear the palm of geographical science Avdlli a Delisle, a 
D’Anville, and a llennel. The name of Limifeus stands as high in tho 
Natural as that of Newton in the Geometrical sciences; and to his name 
may bn joined those of Tillas, Wallerins, Retzius, Scheelo, Cronstedt, 
anti Hi'rginann; the last of which names marks a new era in mineralogy. 
Sven, Iledin, *Herzelius, and Afzeliiis, have distinguished themselves in 
metrical science. Sven, Lagerhring, Hotin, Hallenhcrg, and Lindfors, are 
eiainent historians. ^Kalm, Thunberg, Sparmann, Schwaz, and 'Pliorild, 
have ]iul)lished liv*dy accounts of their travels in foreign countries. The 
pliilosophical doctrines of Kant and Fichte liave been ably commontetl 
upon by Hoeijer aiuf tither native Swedes; hut history, literature, and tljo 
fine arts, have been much more generally cultivated tlian the abstract 
sciences.'- Within the last twenty years an extraordinary impulse has 
been communicated to Swedish literature. The frigid lules of the French 
acaiiemicians had long checked the progress of dramatic literature in 
SAveden; but the influence of the master-spirits of Germany lias happily 
overcome the French school, though supported bore by the poet Leopold, 

It must be alluwcd that Sweden is by no means favourably situated for the cnlti- 
vatioti of literature. For learned men can address themselves only to a very limited 
portion of the communTty, and it scldo'ii happens that the sale tff a book is considerable 
enoifgh to defray the expenses of publication, and least of all in scientific works. To 
these difliciilries we may add, that a very serious obstacle to the ditfnsioii of a literary 
spirit, arises from the want of regular mails and conveyances. In 1816, there were 
only ;i^ booksellers’ shops in Sweden, and only 177 works published, 90 of which were 
origiii^s, and the rest translations. In Stoi’.kholm were 9 newspapers and other jour¬ 
nals; in Gsithenhurg 6; and in the rest of Sweden !i!0; a proportion equal t«aia4]pat 
one-fourteenth of the literature of the public jiress in Germany. The year 1818 i 

howevm', more productive, the total number of books printed that year amounting to 
36S, of which 1)1 were translations; but it may he mentioned as a proof of the reward s 
which literary merit is likely to meet witii in Sweden, that the total sum paid for 
jj-cpy-rigiit in that year amounted only to 37i dollars. ■* 
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and of late years a host of hold and original poets have appeared; among 
whom we may enumerate Atterhorne, tngelgren, and Elgstroem. Tegner, 
the present bishop of Wexio, lias written a romance said to possess extra¬ 
ordinary merit, and pi'ofessor Franzen has been compared by his country¬ 
men to Sii" Walter Scott. Bellmann is entitled to distinction as a musi¬ 
cal composer, and Iloerberg to still greater ability as a painte*^: The 
‘ sagas’ or novels of Sir Walter Scott, and other foreign works of nlerit, 
are regularly translated for the Swedish press. * 

Unimrsily of Upmla.'\ The university of Upsala was founded in 
1471. In its constitution and mode of education, the uni/ersity of 
Upsala resembles partly the Scottish, and partly the, English universities. 
Till! resemblance to the former, however, is much more close than to the 
latter. At the head is a ehanctdlor, wlio must always be a person previ¬ 
ously important by birth and odicc, proposed by the professors, and 
a[)proved by the king, file of professors in Upsala is twenty- 

two. Their salary is not less than £70, but never exceeds £100, to 
which may be addeil a small sum annually received from such Atudents 
as attend jirivate lectures. The students lodge in the town', and resort 
to the univei'sity only for the pui'pose of hearing lectures. To ]>reserve as 
much order as possible, they are divided into tnbes or nations, according to 
the diflerent provinces to wliii-h they belong. Each tribe has an inspector 
and two curators, and the ordinary members ai'o divided into seniors and 
juniors, of whom the former are, in some degree, intrnstetl with the care 
of the latter. The university of Upsala has, to use the English phrase, 
two annual terms, one commencing in February, the other in October; 
but a great part of the year is consumed in holydays. The university 
library contains upwards of 30,000 volumes, and many manuscripts. 
This collection was commenced by Uustavus Adolphus, who, during his 
iinmerous warlike expeditions, was cureful to carry home all the books 
Avhich fell in his way. Among the manuscripts, are many in Arabic, 
Syriac, and Coptic; but that which is rec.koned the most extraordinary, 
is Avhat is denominated the Codex Argentem, a copy of the four gospels 
written in letters of silver, a circumstance from which it has deiived rts 
name.*’' 

Unieersity of Lund.'] Lund, or, as it is sometimes culled, Lundeii, 
one of the most ancient cities of Sweden, is the seat bf another university. 
It was establisheil by Charles XI. in 1G66. It has 1.5 professors, with 
about 45 inferior teachers and assistants, and at present about 400 stu- 
d(‘uts. The library contains 20,000 volumes. It has, besides, a botani¬ 
cal garden, an anatomical theatre, an observatoiy, laboratory, and a cabi¬ 
net of curiosities. 'The celebrated Puffendorf was a professor in this uni- 
vereity. Tliere is no garrison in this town, and every disturbance is care¬ 
fully guarded against, which could at all interfere with the regular habits 
so necessary for the purposes of the student. Even the appearance of 
])layers, and such like contributors to public amusements, is strictly for¬ 
bidden, and, according to rule, social evening parties are not allowed to 
1 cmain later together than tim o’clock. 

Concprning this manuscript, which all allow to be very ancient, antiquarians have 
form*'*’ different conjectures; but the most cencral seems to be that it is a &my of the 
'..othic translation of the gospels made by Llphilas in the fourth century. From this 
manuscript several editions have been printed at different times. The most valuable 
edition is that of Dxfnrd. The library of Upsala has many valuable editions of the 
Uivek and Latin classics, but lew manuscripts. 
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Learned Societies.~\ Sweden Im several literary societies, of which 
th(f most rcmarkablb appear to be the Swedish academy of arts and 
sciences at Stockholm, and the royal society at Upsala. _ TTie aeademy 
originated in a meeting of six persons of distinguished literary talents, 
among whom was the well-known Linnseua. From a fund supplied by 
private (^nations, annual prizes are distributed for the cncouit^^einent of 
agriculture, and inland commerce. According to the newest regulations, 
the academy was in 1831 divided into nine classes, viz. pure mathematics, 
pj'actical matluimatics, physics, chemistry, and mineralogy, zoology, and 
I»otany, mwlicinc, and surgery, political economy, and holies lettres. The 
number of acting members, who arc employed in these departments, are 
cnllcctively 103. Queen Ulrica Eleanora founded the royal academy 
of Lelies Lettres in 1753, which has also given birth to a long scries of 
printed transactions; and Gustavus III., in 1780, established the cele¬ 
brated ‘ College of the Eighteen’ fo r the imm iirVemcnt f>f the national 
language, poetry, and eloquence. Ike*royal society of Upsala was insti¬ 
tuted in 1720, and is said to be the most ancient society of that kind 
in the north ^f Europe. It was commenced by llonzulius, at that time 
libmriaijL to the university, afterwards bishop of Upsala. 

SchQols.~\ Of elementary schools, the number in Sweden is by no 
means inconsiderable; education, at least tlie primary or fundamental 
part, being, as in Scotland and Switzerlami, generally diffused. Goveni- 
nignt disburses, for the universities and schools of every description, 
in the shape of salaries, allowances to the poorer students, purchase of 
books, &c. about £60,000 annually. Private teardiing is as currently 
adopted among the middling and higher classes in Sweden as in France. 
Firom the elementary or parish schools, which are very thinly senttered in 
the north, boys are removed to more dignified seininarics, or gyninasiay 
of which the kingdom contains twelve, being oim in each bishopric, and 
where they are instructed in the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages, 
and in other departments of learning. 'I’lnmce, if they are dcstine<l for 
literary pursuits, or for any of the learne,il professions, they proceed to 
the university. An attempt has been made to introduce the Laiicasterian 
system into SwedeiN pnd Sunday and free schools exist in many of the 
piincipal towns. Triere are two schools for navigation in Stockholm and 
Carlscrona; a military academy at Carlsberg; and several other particukiv 
'vinstitutious. 


CHAP. VI.—GOVERNMENT—REVENUE—ARMY, AND NAVY. 

Fundamental Laws,~\ The constitution of the 7th .Tune, 1809, and tlie 
order of succession declared on the 18th of Do«;ember in the same year, 
by which all the laws promulgated since the death of Charles XII. were 
abolished, are now the fundamental laws of the SwedisJi kingdom. 'I’he 
act of union of the taro kingdoms of Sweden and Ncffway may also be 
considered as a fundamental law. f ' 

By the new constitution, Sweden was declared to be a limited here¬ 
ditary kingdom, at the head of which stands tin* king, with extensive but 
defined prerogatives, and in which the States hav(j an important voij^. 
Norway mast be considered as a distinct kingdom, united under the sdtel 
crown with Sweden. Perhaps, notwithstanding the apparent indepen¬ 
dence of the king, Sweden is at this moment one of the most truly 
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limited monoi'diies in Europe. The king can only enter into treaties and 
alliances with foreign powers, after having communicated with ’ the 
miiiistor of sfcitfj and chancellor. An extraordinary council of state 
must be convened and consulted before the kitig can constitutionally 
declare war or peace; but he may, after taking this step, act upon his 
own responsibility. The king is at the head of the army and invy; but 
can only transact the business of this department, in presence of inferior 
oflicers, who are authorized to answer and advise him. He cat.i make no 
encroachment on the personal liberty or the property of his subject, with¬ 
out a formal intervention of the law; ho is also bound to^^protect his 
subjects in the free exercise of religion, in so far as not tlisturbing' the 
public ])eace. The last app<^al lies to the lung; he can soften the rigour 
of the law, and return lands and goods forfeited to the crowT». Foreigners 
are only eligible to a few military offices; the civil offices are exclusively 
filled by native I*rot<*staftl*.S»jjj;(Je.s,, Tb<^ king names one of three candi¬ 
dates proposo<l to him, to the bishoprics and arebbisboprics. The higher and 
lower judges can only be dismissed by a riigular judgment. The king has 
the power of creating nobles, restricting the tith; to the cldc''t son and heir. 
All royal ordonances must be signed by the speaker of the C(ran.'’i1, who, 
if he should conceive the will of the king o])posed to the constitution, is 
authorized to report the same to the council of state, and resign his 
office, until the States have examined into tlu; matter, and approved of bis 
conduct. The succession is hereditary in the dynasty of llcmadotteit 
runs in the male line, according to primogeniture, to the exclusion r)f 
feniide desc(Midauts. In the event of the failure or forfeiture of the royal 
line, the Stat<'8 have the power of nominating a sncecssor to the Crown. 
No prinee of the royal family can marry without the consent of the king; 
and in the event of his marrying a subject, or a foreign female of private 
rank, he forfeits his i-ight to tlie throne. Tlie king is of age at 20; 
and must ho of tlie pure Augsburg confession as adopted by the assem¬ 
bly at Upsala in 1593. In case of minority, the council of state assumes 
the regency. The king’s civil list is fixed at 320,000 dollars, and that of 
the cTown prince at 100,000. 'Ihe court estahlLshmeiit is small.” .,Tlie 
title of the king is N.N'htj the grace God, kin^ of Sweden, Norway, 
the Goths, Wonjes, Sfr. 'I'lie royal arms consist of tliree golden fields— 
in an azure fiehl for Sweden; a red li<»n, in a goldeti fiohl, for the kingdom 
(if the (joihs; atid a golden lion, vyilh a silver halbert, on a red field, for 
Nonvay.' ‘ 


The ftillowing an* th«‘orders of kni^jlithood cxistinf; in Sweden: 1st, The order 
of the scnijihim, or of the blue rihniid; which admits only of 24 iiieinbers, in which 
iiinnher, iiowever, are not included tlic royal family, and foreign princes. 2d, The 
order of the .Mi'urd or the yellow riband; which consists of three orders, commanders 
of the great ei'oss, wearing a I'ihand over tlie shoulder, and a star upon the coat; (Mim- 
maiiders, who, Avithoiit a star, wear the riband in the same manner; and the knights, 
who wear a small cross at a butl('ii-hole. The number of each class of commanders is 
that of knights is indeiinite, hut generally amounts to 1000. 3d, The order of the 

polar star, or black •riband consisting of two classes; iMfiimanders who wear the 
neat ci'oss hanging from the neck; and knights wearing a small cross at a button-hole, 
'iho number of the former is 21; of the latter, exclusive of foreigners, 49. This order 
■was formerly often bestowed on men of literary talents. 4 th, The order of Ka.?a, or 
the grcei* ribstnd, consisting of three rlasses; eoinmanders of the great cross, 'who 
^v«ar n riband over the left shoulder, and a star upon the coat; commanders, who, 
jut a star, we-.r a riband in the same manner; and knights, who wear a ribantl 
«i\er the neck. This order is now bestowed on men of literary characters, or on such 
:-s have distinguished themselves in any of the sciences, or of the useful arts. Of these 
orders, the three first were instituted by Frederic 1. in 1719, tlie last .st tlie coronation 
ef Guitavus IIJ. An order of civil niciit was founded by Charles XII [. 
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The Diet.'] The Diet, which bears a reseinhlancc to the British par¬ 
liament, consists of four orders, the nobles, the clergy, the peasants, and 
t!)e burgher*. The nobles are by far too nurnerons for so .thinly ijeopled 
a country,—a title of nobility confemng rank on a whole family, the 
head of which has a seat in tlic diet as its representative, as soon as he has 
reached l^e age of 24. The chsrgy are represented by the archbishop of 
Upsal(^, the 12 bishops of the kingdom, and deputies from the inferior clergy, 
am*ong wlntm the teachem of the public schools are included; the peasants, 
by delegates from tliat body ; and the burghers by deputies from the royal 
free town. . Stockholm sends 10 (h'puties, Gothenburg and several others 
3, and the ^nailer towns one deputy. To be eligible as a representative ()f 
the peasantry, it is necessary to belong to a family pernianeully <'mployed 
in agx'iculture, and cither to hold land from the Crown during life, or to 
possess a portion of land in perpetuity. The expenses t)f tin* (h'puties ol 
the clergy, the j)easantry, and the toAviw, an* ;^llrf jPTrave<l by thinr <-ousti- 
tuents; and it is optional with eaeb Juirait or district, and every town, to 
depute its special representative, or to join with one or more tc»wns, and 
choose a repr^entative for them all. Tin? pro))ositi(m of a new law is 
not here, as in I'raiice and the Netherlands, contined to the ministers of 
the Crown; but, as in the British parliament, any meinb(‘r may bring in 
a bill for such an object. Each onler ih'liberates separately, ami tin; 
decision, as in Britain, reijuires only a siini)h! majority; ami a bill a'!;i‘eed 
to Vy three out of the four ordc'rs, becomes a law by rec<*iving the I'oyal 
assent. I’he Dust must lit*, assembled once every live years,—the king 
having the power to convoke an extraordinary Diet. It eontiuu(*s its 
sittings for three months, and tlw; inemhors enjoy privileges in speech 
similar to those acknowledged in the British parlianmat. The numher of 
deputies is 1117 from the nobility; 50 or SO from tin* rlergy; from 100 
to 200 from the citizens; aiul above ICO from the peasants. The 
decisions of the Diet, however, being talccn by classj's, tlm preponderating 
influence of the pobility is obviated. 'I'be nation imposes its t»wu taxes, 
by means of its representatives assembled in Diet, without whose c<ni- 
seut n« tiixes can be imposed except tbosci on the import and export of 
graitf. 'ITie king c;pnjot grant any monopoly, or mortgage the Crown 
deii^esnes. On the assembly of eveiy new Diet, the States elect 12 
members from each class, who form a Jury Court, with power to <le.te!V- 
mine whether since tAc last assembly of the diet, any of the biglier 
officers of justice have forfcite<l the public confidence by want of skill or 
partiality; and upon their report, the king dismisses the peccant judge. 
The now constitution established a committee for superintending tlie 
liberty of the press ; but the chancellor engrosses nearly the whole power 
in this respect, so tliat Sweden can hardly be sai<l to • enjoy the invaluable 
possession of a free press. 

Administration.] The executive administration of Swetlen is ecpially 
complicated with the legislative. The king is, as in Britain, at the bead 
of the whole; and esfch depaitment lias its board or cemmission. The 
council of State—^which is in fact a cheek upon the king, tbougli professedly 
bearing the character of the king’s adviser—consists of only 9 members, 
viz. thciMinister of Justice, of Foreign Affairs, 6 councillora, find a chan¬ 
cellor ; since the Union of Norway, there Las been added a Minister K# 
Norwegian "affairs, and 2 councillors. Besides tbc.se, the several Secie-*- 
taries of State have a voice in the council. The business for this council 
is prepared by a commission of 8 merahers. J'he royal chanceiy has in 
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one division the tiomc, in another the foreign affairs. The treasury is 
managed by a chamber or exchequer; trade is supeiintended by a c6un- 
cil, the mines,by a board called a college. The army and n?ivy have, in 
like manner, their respective heads; wliile, in the administration of jus¬ 
tice, the highest court is called the Royal Tribunal, having subordinate to 
it two courts of appeal. The lower jurisdictions are the hindsh^'/adingeh' 
or governors in each province. There are sepai'ate jurisdictions for the 
military, the clergy, the physicians, the servants of the crown, and the 
inhabitants of partic,ular towns. The territorial divisions of the kingdom 
are, first, hem; next the fogderies or bailiwics ; thirdly, tbi liai'ads or 
smaller districts ; and, finally, the parishes or soJcens. * 

Tlie ecclesiastical division of Sweden consists of 12 ijishoprics, 170 
deaneries, and 2,214 parishes, with 1,049 ministers, all of whom are well 
provided for. 'I'lieni is one protestant nunnery in Sweden for the im- 
married daughters of fnV. 

National Code,'] Sn-eden~}ias its own national co<le of civil and 
criminal law, originally collected in 1442 by king Ciirislooher; and 
revised in 1734 by the Diet. The citation of foreign lew is expressly 
prohibited. 

Heeenue.] The revenue of Sweden Ls derived from various sources,— 
the rent of the royal domains, a portion of the great tithes, duties on im¬ 
ports and exports, a tax on spirituous liquors, and one of more question¬ 
able policy, on mines, forges, and chimneys, along witli a poll-tax, htaI a 
few old monopolies. 'I'he amount of the whole is about one million ster¬ 
ling, and seldom equals the expenditure, 'fhe national debt in 1819 
amountinl to 0,371,802 dollara. 

Antaf.] Th(? military force of this country has at no time been so large 
as might have been supposed, from the brilliancy of its achievements. 
Tlie troops whiidi crossed the llaltic along with Gnstavus Adolphus, did 
not exceed 10,000 men; and though they subsequently received re-en¬ 
forcements from Sweden, the chief part of his army wori* Germans. A 
progressive increase took place toward the close of the IGth century ; 
but even in the splendid exploits of Charles XII. a large propjoftion of 
his military followers were foreigners, supported 'at the expiense of the 
conquered territories. ' In the reign of Gustavus III. the Swedish army 
w'as larger; and in 1808, a Rritish subsidy of £1,200,000 a-year, carried 
it to .50,000'" regulars, and a reserve of 30,000. At present, it is on a 
pea<‘e establishment, but on a scale sufficiently large for the limited means 
of the country^ the eorps of the army being one of engineers, 3 regiments 
of artillery, 7 of cavalry, and 28 of infantry. This forms the I’ogular 
army; but there is also a national force or militia, for the levy and supjiort 
of which, the whole country is ilivided into petty districts, called heinmanSi 
each of which is bound to furnish a soldier, ami a spot of lantl for his 
maintenance. This land the soldier in time of peace cultivates himself, 
Ix'Mig plcdgcnl to attend at exercise oidy a specified number of days in 
each year; when p)ermanently absent, the inhabitants of the district ai'o 
bound to cultivate it for him: the officers are supported in the same 
manner ; the colonel by a property placed in the centre of his regiment; 
the captain by a less extensive lot in the centre of his company, ahd so on 
tie corporal. When in the field, these troops receive the same 

pay as the rest of the army, but at other times the expense on them is 
limited to clothing, which is furnished by the districts. The total amount 
of the Swedish army Wiis, in 1817, 41,000 men, of whom, the regular 
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troops amounted to 10,531. Tlicre is an hospital for invalids, and an 
academy for military sciences; several founderies, and a few fortified places. 

Navy,~\ .The Swedish navy formerly consisted of about 30 shipil of the 
line, about half that number of frigates ; and several smaller vessels; and 
it has on many occasions distinguished itself by actions of singular bra¬ 
very., §ince the naval power of England, however, began to assume its 
preset colossal magnitude, the maritime power of Sweden, in common 
With that j)f most of the European States, has been on the decline, and is 
said now to consist of little more than half the former number of ships. 
Many gallies have been built, which, in the shallow Baltic^ have been 
found to b# more serviceable than vessels of greater force. Tlie number of 
registered seamen has been computed at 18,000: of these only a few are 
engaged in actual service, and receive pay in money. The greater part 
are distributed upon different parts of the coast; and, like the national 
troops, have certain portions of laud allottQd^«^,«';ifeir mamtenance. 


CtlAP. VII.—DIVISIONS—MIDDLE SWEDEN. 


Sweden may be divided into three parts, viz. N«>rtheni, Southern, and 
Middle Swe<lcn. The ancient divisioiis were into Gothland, La[iland, 
Norland, and Sweden Pniper. Middle Sweden is divide<l into eight hiens. 

*l.vf, 3rf, Stockholm, ^-c.] The ]>rovince of Stockholm, in which 
the three laens of Stockholm city an<l country, and Drottningholrn, are 
included, is a flat district, abounding in chasms and clifts, and deeply in- 
dgnte<l with bays. Its climate is not so mild as that of Schonen ; the soil 
is fertile, and agiiculture is successfully pursued. 

The capital of Sweden is situated at the junction of the lake Makar, 
with an iidet of the Baltic. The form of the town is an irregular oblong, 
extending from N. to S. while the waters cross it in two (-hannels from 
E. to W. Tl?e situation is extremely picturesque, as well from the 
mixture of land and water, as from the uncwenncss of the ground, which 
is hitaved in some places into huge and abrupt rocks of gneiss and granite, 
and in others is beautifully rounded into softly swelling eminences.'^ 

'^Clarke remarks, that the approach to this city has nothing in it that affords the small¬ 
est idea of the vicinity of a metropolis. His companion Bloomheld gives the following 
vivid account of the first impressions which Stockholm exciU's on a stranger’s mind; 
—“ Barharby was the last stage before we arrived at Stockholm, and only ten English 
miles i^istant. The approach to the metropolis of a kingdom, thro^h which we had 
travelled fur a week withont encountering one being who appeared civilized, one place 
which could remind us of the character of an ingenious and intelligent people, was the 
source of considerable curiosity. As we drew nearer, the country became more roman¬ 
tic, and yet not the less cultivated, in parts where cultivation was possible. 'Hie IVIw- 
lar made its appearance more frequently; and lofty rocks, covered with pine, inter¬ 
rupted the straight course of our road. There were, however, no symptoms of that 
luxury and wealth which, in the neighbourhood of a metropolis, decorate the country 
around with villas, seats, and lodges; and convert the real enjoyments of rural retire¬ 
ment into the frippery and affectation of town rurality. As in other districts through 
which.we had passed, a solitary cabin stood on the edge of a forest; a village spire en¬ 
livened the deep green of the firs; and a cart occasionally proved the existence of 
something like traffic. Within two miles, as we had calculated, of StiNikholin, a long 
fcnce,^ and a gravel-walk here and there in a wood, gave tokens of a country-scat in 
the English taste. This we afterwards learnt was the royal seat of the Haga. 
Whilst we were xi^ondering at our miscalculation of the distance of the long-expec'idil 
Stockholm, vife were stoppM at a wooden building, and an ill-dressed man demanheu 
to search our boxes. We delivered up our keys, and, to our extreme astonishment, 
found that this was the entrance to the renowned city of Charles the Twelfth. Beyond 
was a narrow street—if street it might be called—formeel by red wooden pales on the 
* i 2 B 
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Nothing ran surpass tho view from the buildings on tlie higher grounds; 
public edifices, churches, and spires; vessels lying 'at anclior, or wvlh 
white sails, spread to the wind, sailing along the capacious channels, all 
rise in mingled prospect; while the lake, studded with islands, some bai'o 
and craggy, otliers adonied witli trees, gardens, and villas, melting blue 
into the distant horizon, or sinking below the shadow of the cloud-cafipcd 
mountains, terminates the view. The city is generally described as 
standing upon seven islands, but it would be more correct to limit the 
number to three, viz. one large island to the southward, called Sodermalm, 
a small one in the centre, another somewhat larger to the north-west, and 
a track on the mainland to the north, called Non-malm, 'i'he smaller 
islands, or rather islets, contain only forts or buildings for naval imrposes. 
Tlie centi-al island constituted the original city, and is still the most busy 
part of the town, its quays being bordei-ed by a stately row of buildings, 
the residences of the‘p.:'n(jmdmerchants. It contains tlie palace and 
other public buildings; but tnemimes being higli, and the streets narrow, 
its appearance is somewhat gloomy. Tlie number of bridges, grc'at and 
small, in this capital, is 13. The houses in the central part of the town 
are built either of stone or of brick, covered with plaster. Their foun¬ 
dations are on piles, and their height is seldom less than four or five 
stories; but in the suburbs few of them are more than two stories, many 
of them only one, and generally constructed of wood. The principal 
public edifices are the royal palace, the palaee or bouse of assembling of 
the nobles during the sitting of the diet, the bank, the mint, and the 
exchange, &c. 8cc. The royal palace, or castle, is a quadrangular struc¬ 
ture, witli a square or court in the middle. Its situation is elevated, its 
dimensions of great magnitude, and the style of architecture siu-li as to 
rank it with the finest palaces in Eimipe. The lower part of the Avails 

one side, and a row of red wooden houses on the other. Trees in roj^ular disposition, 
of the height of ten feet, the circumferen<‘e of whose branches might be about four feet, 
shaded on one side the long avenue before us. As we proceeded^ houses of piaster 
enlivened the long-continued red hue of the buildings, and Iiere. and there a broken 
window varied the unilVn-mity. In a short time, the grand street called, by way of 
eminence, DroeUnin^s Giitan, or Queen-street, burst upon us. The dilference between 
this street and those seen at Gothenburg was nothing; tbogsamc regularity of the 
facades, the same appearance of poverty and want of cleanliness, chai'acterized them 
bo.h. The houses were lofty ; the windows flat, and even with the walls, opening 
like casements; no shop-windows exposing to view the goods within ; no appearance 
of trade; no crowd in the streets. An awkward carriage or two, like an old-lasliioneC 
Knglish whiskey An four wheels, conveyed a few ill-dressed females to pay their morn¬ 
ing visits. Foot-passengers, in default of foot-pavement, were hurrying in all direc¬ 
tions, to aVoid the unbending course of the coachman; and military men, in huge 
round hats, towered above the rest, with feathers of portentous size. Siie.h was our 
entrance into Stockholm! For about three quarters of a mile, the same sort of view 
was presented. On a sudden the scene changed, and we found ourselves in a spacious 
square surrounded on ail sides by buildings of a most magnificent description. On our 
right rose, above a lai’ge and rapid stream, a superb pile of architecture, connected with 
the square by a broad bridge of granite, and commanding at one view the innumerable 
buildings, streets, and avenues below it. In the centre of the square stood an eques. 
trian colossal statue of bronze, upon a pedestal of polished granite. On each side, it>fty 
palaces corresponded, to each other; and between these and *hc first vast building, the 
winding of the lake admitted'an extensive view of the city, rising like an amphitheatre, 
and the rocks still farther in the distance. The whole coup-rl’anl was enchantment. 
Nothing we had ever read or seen could give an idea of the singular magnificence of 

such a prospect.We proceeded over the bridge, and passed at the foot 

of the palace. On turning to the right, the view of innumerable shipping, a>id a fine 
hi -'d quay, increased our admiration. On the opposite side of the \vater, lofty houses 
^.usc one above another; the dome of a church above them, seeming to look down upon 
the water and city below. It is impossible to describe the effect of the whole, at first 
sight -.—the most romantic country imagiiialde, surrounding a (Hipulous city, rising 
amidst rucks and forests.” 
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is of polished granite, the upper pait brick, but with a covering of stucco, 
wfiich gives it the appearance of stone. The roof, like that of a number 
of public buildings in Sweden, is of copper; and the interior is elegantly 
ornamented. The churches are substantial, and in some cases elegant 
buildings, generally with lofty spires; but it would be difficult to point 
out any* one of them particularly remarkable for size, architecture, or 
«^corations. At a short distance from the royal palace, on one of the 
quays, stands a fine statue of Gustavus 111. cast in bronze, and raised 
on a pedestal of polished porphyry. This city lias likewise an arsenal, 
situated in a pleasing promenade, called the king’s garden, and two theatres. 
Stbckholm is the mercantile emporium of the central part of Sweden, 
the place to which its products are brought for export, and where tin* 
greater part of the imports from abroad are deposited. Vew harbours 
have greater depth or capacity; for a thousand sail of shipping may lie 
here in safety, and the lai^est of tbeij' close to the quays. A 

number of islands and detached rocks, however, render the entrance not 
without 4 langer, and the navigation of a winding channel of twenty miles 
in length muitf often be attended with considonible delay, liy this means, 
hovvevw, Stockholm, like Jiondon, enjoys all the benefits of a sea-port, 
Avitbout being exposed to an attack by sea, or incurring alarms similar to 
those so severely experienced in the pi'esent ago, by its rival Copenhagen. 
The number of vessels tliat v*nter the harbour annually is averaged at 
IffOO. The manufactures of Stockholm, though not on a large scale, are 
pr<itty numerous, comprising iroii-founderies, glass-works, sugar-refineries; 
also, leather, cotton, bats, stockings, silk, watches, clocks, mathematical 
instruments, and jewt*llery. Population 78,000. 

* 4f//,. There is nothing to particularize in tin? features of the 

laen of Upsala. 'I’lns whole district is level, and is generally considered 
one of the most fertile provinces of Sweden. ’I'be capital, Uiisala, whose 
university has already been spoken of, is accounteil the second city of 
Sweden, not (» ac’count of its prestmt importance, but bi’cause of its 
formerly being the residence of the <xrart. It is situated on an <‘xtensive 
plain* upon the small stnjain Fyrisa, by which it is divideil into two almost 
e(p*al parts. In tint centre is a square or area, from which the principal 
stucets extend in stmight lines, so that it has the appearance of greater 
regularity than is coiiunon in the cities of the north. The greater part of 
'the houses are of wood painted red,^a mode of building very common in 
Sweden. Several of the houses are of brick covered with stucco. The 
roofs are generally of turf. Upsala, as it was formerly the royal residence, 
containiul a palace, begun in 1549, by Gustavus Vasa, and dmost totally 
destroyed by fire in 1702: part of what remains has been convcit«!d into 
a prison; and the mm^nificent hall, in which the Diet of Sweden formerly 
met, and of which the length is 140 feet, and the breadth 90 fecjt, now 
serves the purpose of a granary. The cathedral, whicli was begun in the 
13th century, is the finest ecclesiastical stiucture in all Sw(!den. It is a 
brick building, for the most pait in the Gothic style of architecture; but 
with some late additions in the Doric order, which, instead of beautifying 
the structure, has disfigured it by the conjunction of incongruous objects. 
This Aathedral contains the tomb of the celebrated Gustavus Vasa, with 
several reljcs of an historical, as well as of a religious kind; but r'fiio 
which is more deserving of notice than the tomb of Liniunns. “ A simple 
entablature of stone,” says Dr. Clarke, “ now covers the mould(‘riug 
reliquos of tliis illustrious man. With what emotions of sacred entlui- 
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Biasm will future generations approach the hallowed spot which has afforded 
a sepulchre to his remains I How powerful in its effect' upon the heart, drill 
ever b6 the simple inscription which marks the place whei-fe he lies—- 
Ossa Caroli A. Jjinnd! Who will read these words unmoved, or wish to 
read more ? For of the title tliat has been added (JBlqu, Aur^y every 
letter is superfluous.” Upsala is tlie see of an archbishop, and contains, 
exclusive of the students, about 5000 inliabitants.^^ About four miles 
from this town is the celebrated Mora field, in wliich appear <tlie Mora 
stones, marking the spot where the kings of Sweden used to be solemnly 
crowned in ancient times.^'' 

5<A. Westei‘m.2 In the laeu of Westeras, there are 27 min^s, of which 
six are in full operation. There is also a very celebrated mine at Sala. 
The town of Arboga carries on a brisk commerce by means of its canal 
of the same name. 

(ith. Nykoping-.'] Tfie-'.'' «i,u)^ ^N ^ i6ping possesses many beautiful points 
of scenery. Its cajntal contains a population of 2,500 souls. 

Ith. Oerebro.'] Oerebro laen is quite an inland district. Tlif, climate 
is cold and rough ; but, upon the whole, favourable to agricultural opera¬ 
tions. It is inhabited by a race of peasantry, who preserve many of the 
traits and customs of their forefathers. The town of Oerebn) contains 
nearly 3,400 inhabitants, and carries on an extensive iron trade. It is 
situate at the western extremity of the lake Hielmar, called in the Swedish 
language, Hegelmaretiy and consists of one street, almost a mile in length. 
Several of the better houses, and almost all the others, are covered with 
turf, which grows to such height, that it appears fit for mowing, and pre¬ 
sents the extraordinary sight of sloping meadows sliolteriiig the inhabi¬ 
tants of a whole town beneath their verdure.'*' ‘ 

9th. Carlstadt.'] The town of Carlsta<lt, in the laen of the same name, 
contains 2,300 inhabitants. It is regular and well-built. 


CHAP. VIII.—SOUTHEllN SWEDEN. 

Gothenburg.'] Southern Sweden is divided into «fourteen laens. *ilie 
laen of Goteborg, or Gothenburg, is a cold inhospitable district. 0#ie 
of the branches of industiy of the poorer classes, here, is to collect the 
Urhen with which the mountains are covered, an<l which is’ 

cxportetl in great quantities to Great Britain where it is used for dyeing. 

The town of Goteborg, or as it is more generally called, Gothenburg, is 
situated at the mouth of the river Goeta, without the Sound, and in real 
importance is much more considerable than Upsala. It was founded 
by Charles IX. in 1604, and without ever having been the residence of 
any Court, or any arbitrary measures having been used to procure its 
increase in mngnitudo, has attained its present size by its advantageous 
situation, and the commercial privileges which have been bestowed upon 

The ancient name of Uppsala vras Amsia, or Oestra jlrcws, to distinguish it from 
IFrsleras, or Jrestern ArowVi. In all the older chronicles and descriptions of Sweden, it 
appears under its original name. 

" About 85 itiiles li'om Upsala are the celebrated iron mines of Danmora. ^ 

IS tt 'Pile towns of Oerebro, Arboga, Koepiiig, Westeros, and Eukqeping, are all ex- 
.alike ; they consist each of one long street, with timber dwellings, op log-houses, 
jroled with liiif. Before laying on the turf, they plaee the hark of young birch trees, 
111 the form of scales or plates, one over the other, like weather tiles, which carry off 
ihe water, eviii if it should penetiate the turf-roatiiig. This sort of roofing is very 
('urablu: with very little repair, it will last as long as the house itself."—CfarX-e. 
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it. “ Goteburg,” says Coxe, “ is in a very singular situation. At a 
smtfll distance from tbe sea is a marshy plain, scarcely more than half-a- 
mile in breadth, watere<l by the rivers Goeta and MoldaJ, and alriost 
entirely enclosed with high ridges of rocks, so bare and rugged that they 
scarcely produce a single blade of grass, and exhibit as barren an appearance 
as the'suifimits of the loftiest Alps. Gotcirarg stands partly upon the ridges, 
and partly in the plain; and is divided from these dilferent situations, into 
the Upperaind Lower Town. The latter is entirely level, intersected by 
several canals, in the manner of the Dutch towns; and its houses are all 
constructed upon piles: the upper part hangs on the declivities; and rows 
of IbiildingsSise one above the other like the seats of an amphitheatre. 
The whole is regularly fortified; and its circumference is near three miles, 
exclusive of the suburbs, called Haga, which lie towards the harbour. 
The streets ai'c all uniformly stmight; a few of the houses are of brick; 
but the generality are constructed witlLwooi.L*T.-..latcd red. The harbour 
is formed by two chmns of rocks, ana is about a quarter of a mile in 
breadth.” , This description is still pretty accurate, only that the fortifi¬ 
cations have ^tcly been demolished. The only public edifices of 
Cxothenlgirg are the Exchange, the extensive buildings belonging to the 
East India Company, an hospital, and a magnificent church built since 1812, 
with Stones brought from Scotland. Tlie principal mauufac|yM-ing estab- 
lishments are of coarse linen and woollen stufls, leather, sail-cloth, ropes, 
soioe silk and cotton goods, soap, tobacco, and sugar-refining. Its mer¬ 
cantile transactions are very considerable, extending to America and the 
Indies; and the principal merchants are Scotsmen. Iron and steel, 
furnished by the rich mines of Warmeland, form the principal articles of 
export, and, after these, linen, timber, tar, fish-oil, and alum. Clarke states, 
that herrings equal to two million barrels have sometimes been caught 
here m a single season. They are either dried in smoke, or consumcul in 
making oil. Eifteen ban'els of herrings yield one barrel of oil—it recjuires 
above 4000 ban'%ls of herrings to keep the works going one day. Hie 
number of vessels belonging to the port is upwards of 250; that of vessels 
of all nations that annually enter it, about 1000. It is the see of a bishop, 
the sffat of a chamber of manufactures, and of vfirious courts of justice. 
Tlwv English language is pretty generally spoken here. Its extraordinary 
prosperity, indeed, betvyeen 1808 and 1813, was principally owing to its 
iJiftcoming the great depot for British manufactures, which thence found 
their way into the continent, as well' as of Baltic produce, which was 
exported in return, to Britain and her dependencies. The population was 
estimated in 1818 at 21,058, and does not appear to have increased since. 

1 ^th. Elfsberg.'\ Elfsberg laen comprehends the ancient Gothic pro¬ 
vince of Daljtand. It is intersected by the Scandinavian chain. The 
soil is fertile, and the inhabitants, like all the Westrogoths, are a handsome 
race. The principal town is Wenersburg, with a population of 1500 souls. 

IDA. Skaraborg.~\ Skaraborg laen is a good agricultural district. Its 
capital Mariestad, upofi tbe Wener, contains 1,100 inhabirants: Falkoping, 
a small town in this laen, is celebrated as the scene <jf a great battle in 
1388, in wliich the Semiramis of the North took king Albrecht and his 
son prisoner. 

1 2th, Linkopi%g.~\ Linkoping laen embraces the whole province of Ostr'"/; 
gothland. It is a fine romantic country, in which ^^ 5 riculture is successfully 
carried on. But the principal source of revenue is the fine old forests 
, which occupy ahnost one-seventh ])art of the province. I'lie largest 
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town in this district is Narkoepiiig^'* upon the Motaler, one of die princi¬ 
pal commercial towns of the kingdom. Its population is said to exv^sed 
9,000. 

\'^th, Calmar.~\ Calmar laen is a maritime province, composed of the 
eastern part of Smaeland and the island of Oeland. Tlie town is of a 
small size, being scarcely a mile in circumference. It is builf, upon an 
island in the Baltic, which is joined to the continent by a bridge.^ It is 
fortified, and is said to be a place of considerable strength. ,,Tlie streets 
are regular, and the number of houses, when the town was visited by 
Coxe, was 450. The castle, which was formerly the residence of the 
celebrated Margaret, stands about half-a-mile from the town, and has 
been converted into a distillery. Calmai’ has still a consulei-able timber- 
trade, although its present commerce is but the shadow of what it 
possessed during the middle ages. 

Oeland.~\ The islaritio iif../ )el and. is a long, naiTow, and almost barren 
island, 70 miles in length, anu in general about 6 in breadth. Its area 
is about 800 square miles. A small stripe along the coast is under 
tillage, but the gi’eater part is only fit for pastuinge of course the 
inhabitants, about GOOO in nanibcr, are compelled to seek their subsist¬ 
ence, in a great measure, from the sea. Tish and butter ihey export 
to the mainland, as also freestone, black marble, and a little alum. 
Oeland has some large forests, which abound in deer, hares, and wild 
boars. The chief town is liorkholm, founded in 1810. The Oelaadei-s 
are a strong and vigorous people. An Oeland hut, wliicli Dr Claike 
visiteil, gave him an O])portunity of seeing a little i>f the interior economy 
of these humble dwellings. “ A more curious sight could liardly be 
imagined. At our entrance nobody was up. The ineiubei'S of the 
family htdd a conversation with our boatmen, but we saw none of them. 
The floor of the only room they liad, and of which rve had taken posses¬ 
sion, was covered with straw and sedge, according to the custom of the 
countiy at Christmas, and once a practice, ev(*n in .kings’ houses, in 
England. Peeping from behind their hiding-places, as soon as they 
perceived that strangers had entered this apartment, they were all stirring; 
and presently there fell out from every aide of theripom the naked figures 
of men, women, boys„ and girls, who had been piled in tiera one ^ovc 
another, as in a ship’s cabin; being concealed from view by so many 
sheep-skins, which were suspmided as curtains before their cots. Tliis 
motley group, amounting in all to thirteen persons, without a rag to 
cover them, squatted themselves upon the floor in the muldle of the 
chamber, and began all together the Imsiness of tlieir brief toilette. Tlie 
women put on two pairs of woollen hose, and over these a pair of greasy 
boots, 'llie toilette being ended, they all with one accord began to blow 
their noses into the palms of their hands, and to wipe them upon theii- 
clothes. Then the men kindled their tobacco-pipes; and a universal 
hawking and spitting commenced. Nor were the women unoccupied; 
for a large fire 'being lighted, the females of the ‘family quietly took up 
their pettic-oats, and sat before it, very leisurely gartering theii*-’stock¬ 
ings. This being done, a girl now handed round their breakfast; it con¬ 
sisted of, 'first, a dram to each person, served in a small sib’cr cup; 
.^rcondly, a portion of black biscuit, with about two'ounces of fresh 


Several towns have the .same termination in Kui>ing, signifying merely the places 
wheie the market is held. 
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l>utter. At this meal they sat without ceremony or order, each wliore 
and*with whom he pleased, chatting and laughing in groups, appan^utly 
contented and happy. It was rather new, to see mothers.with children 
at their breasts disengage their tender infants from tin* nipple, to pour 
down their little throats a portion of the dram which came to tlie 
mother’s •share; but still more remarkable to see these young dram.> 
drinkiirs lick their lips, roll their eyes about, and stretch out their puny 
hands, as graving more; showing how accustomed they were to this beve¬ 
rage. Perliaps tlie practice may exj)lain the frequency of dwarfs in the 
northern countries of Em’ope; as in Poland, Russia, and Sweden. But 
the •author. Venturing a mild remonstrance upon seeing an aft’c‘ctionato 
mother pouring brandy down her child’s throat, was told, ‘ It is good for 
them, our chihlren are not troubled Avitli wind or with rickets ; and our 
adults,’ giving (me of the sturdy peasants a notable thump, ‘ see how 
hardy and healthy they are !’ There was no to such an app(>al; for 
of the Oelanders, in general, it may be said, that a more vigorous ractj 
can hardlv be found; and all of them liavi; imbibed with their milk their 
morning-(Trams^of brandy. It is in scenes like that whiidi tin* interior of 
this hut exhibited, the mind is forcibly struck with a c(»nviction of the re¬ 
lative nature of human happiness; that it belongs to no rank or situation 
in life as a j>eculiar possessimi; but that in all stations, gifted with health, 
and virtue, and just government lh*ovidence has vouchsafed ait e(|ual por¬ 
tion of this blessing.” 

14i/i. JoenkoepingJ^ .Toenkoeping laen is a veiy mountainous district. 
Its capital, of the same name, contains 3000 inhabitants. 

l^th, Kronoherg.~\ Kronoberg laen contains the town of Wexioe, with 
1,900 inhabitants. 

IGth. Karlsn'ona.'\ KarLscrona laen contains the important town of 
the same name, which is built upon five islands in the, Baltic connected 
by bridges. Karlscrona is one of the most considerable ports of Sw(*den. 
It was founded Ijy Charhis IX. from whom it derives its name, but it is 
iruhibtcd for its present rank to Charles XI. who (Uidowed it in 1080, 
with a»number of valuable privileges. Since his time,, it has been the 
princ^ial and almost di® only depot of the Swedish navy. The buildings 
are,,for the most part, of wood, some are of brick, and a few of the 
churches arc said to exhibit no inelegant a])pearance. The entrance into 
die hai'bour, tvhich, on account of shoals, is naturally difticult, is rendefed 
still more so, by two strong forts, one upon each side. Towards the 
land, the suburbs are defended by a wall of stone. The Swedish admir¬ 
alty, which had once its seat here, was removed to Stockholm in 1776. 
Its exports consist of timber, tai-, potash, tallow, and marble. The num¬ 
ber of inhabitants, according to Coxe, w^as 18,000 ; it is stated by Ihdbi, 
in 1826, at only 11,000. 

17^4. Gothland.'^ Gothland, or Wisby laen, is situated on tlie S. E. 
coast of Sweden, and forms, along with some very small islands that sur¬ 
round it, a province, Iftiving a superficial extent of 7G6 sjquare miles. It 
is hilly on the coast, but lev('l in the interior, and has a favourable cli¬ 
mate, and a tolerably fertile soil. Here are extensive and valuabh; woods 
of oak and pine. Its mineral productions arc chalk and sandstone, the 
latter of which* is wrought to a considerable extent, and exported ^o 
Stockholm. The fisheries on the reefy coast are productive, and prose¬ 
cuted with great activity. The number of inhabitants is 23,000. Wisby, 
.the capital, contains 3,900 souls. 
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IWi. Halmutadt.'] Ilalmstadt laen, comprehending the former province 
of Halland, ia an ill-cultivated district. Its capital contains about 2000 
inhahivants. , 

Christinmtadt.'\ Christianstadt, embracing the northern and 
eastern part of Schonen, is a mountainous district, but pretty well culti¬ 
vated. Its capital of the same name contains 3,100 inhabitantsr • 

20^^. Malmoehu.<t.'\ Malinoehus laen comprehending the rcmaiider of 
Schonen, exhibits a liner vegetation than any other part of Sweden. I'lie 
walnut is cultivated here, and even gi-apes are sonietirnes brought to ma¬ 
turity in favourable situations. This district might furnish a much greater 
quantity of corn tliat it does at present, if the phlegmatic jfnd obstinate 
character of its peasantry could be overcome. TTie whole district of 
Schonen exhibits features peculiar to itself. The population is a strong 
but ])hlegmatic race of men, approaching more to the Danes in character 
than the rest of the popHta^^tt of ^weden. Malmoe, the principal town, 
is built on the Lund, exactly opposite Copenhagen. It contains about 
5000 inhabitants; and possesses some commerce, though the fiarbour is 
bad. Ystad, another town in this laen, and one of the pri?icipal commer¬ 
cial towns of Sweden, contains nearly 3000 inhabitants. From this place, 
the mails usually cross to Stralsund. The tomi of Lund contains 3,300 
inhabitants. It was on the Ijjjhcrsliill in the neighbourhood of this town, 
that the kings of Schonen were elected in ancient times. Landskrona 
contains nearly 4000 iidiabitants. Mot far from this town is the island of 
Hven, situated in the Sound, remarkabl«! as having been th<! residence of 
the great Ty<‘lio Brahe. Helsingborg, at tins entrauci^ of the, Sound, con¬ 
tains 1,500 inhabitants. 'I’he greensand of Schonen imy bo considered 
as the termination of the great tertiary series of rocks which exlt'hds 
from Germany under tin; watoi-s of the Baltic, until it terminates in the 
higher lying parts of Schonen. 


CHAP. IX.—NORTHERN SWEDEN. 

i. 

This division embraces the whole northern part pf Sweden, anciently 
designated by the name Norland, with that part of the Lapmarks which 
still belongs to Sweden, and the province of Dalarne. The total extent 
of Northern SVeden is equal to two-thirds of the whole kingdom; bift 
excepting that this territory presents an impenetrable barrier to invasion 
from the Russian side, its possession is of little or no value to Sweden. 
It is divided into four lacns. 

21#^. Fahw.^ Falun, or Stora Kopparberg, comprehends the fonmer 
Dalarne. This laen is a mountainous district. From the high Kioelen 
run to the eastward three cliains of mountains, lietween which lie large 
valleys. Tliese mountains are partly granite, partly gneiss; and are 
OJvered, for a great part of the year, with snow and ice, while the lower 
parts are covered with impenetrable woods. The 'habited parts are the 
valleys, whudi offer a variegated scenery of hills, lakes, and streams. 
Tl;e climate is severe; and the hopes of harvest are often destroyed by 
the frost of a single night. The principal productions of this province 
are metals, minerals, wood, potash, pitch, and tar. The .Dalecarlians 
are a tall, handsome race. A high large forehead, deep dark blue eyes, 
a high nose and projecting cheek-bones, with tliiii sharp lips, and a large 
chin fojui the usual physiognomy of the Daleearlian. This people have, 
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always distinguished themselves in the histcjry of Sweden, by their 
patriotism and independent spirit. Their dialect approaclxes very nearly 
to the old* Gennan; hut in the S. E. melts into the Swpdisli. •Clarke 
says that the old provincial peetry of Dalecarlia—which is heconxing 
unintelligihle to the Swedes themselves—^is so like the language of our 
early. English ballads, that his party fimnd little difficulty in making out 
its meaning.“° Their manners are simple ; and, like our quakers, they 
address n^l ranks by the singular pronoun lliou. Like tlie Italians and 
Swiss, they are in the habit of travelling to a distance from homo as 
pedlars; but seldom fail to return to the land of their birth-place with 
tin; little sfevings they have earned during their exile. In liis jonrney 
through Dalecarlia, Dr Clarke observed the similarity between the 
cennnonics of a wedding colebratetl by the inhabitants of that province, 
and the niannei’s of the ancient Greeks; and hence has contended that 
both were descendants of one corant^n stock. The town of Falun has 
a population of 4,700 soids. I'he great copper mine is situated to the 
VV. of the town. A curious jnmishment is hero inflicted on miners who 
have been gujlty of misconduct; they are plactul on an enormous wooden 
image yf a horse, elevated 12 or 15 feet from the gi'ound. The same 
mode of puiiishiinmt is adopted at Stockholm for common misdemeanours. 
Mora, situated upon the lake of Siljan, contains 6,000 inhabitants. 
Near to the village of Raottwick, is the celebrated cataract of Stigfors. 

,22rf. GpfUihnrg.^ Gefleborg laen—tlio ancient Gestritia —is mountain¬ 
ous, and abounds in lakes; the scexiery around which equals that of OTir 
own Westmoreland and Cumberland. Alanit one-fiftieth only of this 
district is under cultivation; the rest consists of woods, Isdtes, and 
inarshes. A vast number of cattle is reared here, and a gi’cat quantity 
of butter and cheese manufactured, (’efleborg, the capital, in latitude 
60" 42'—the Gevalia of the, 1/atin descriptions of Swedjui—contains 
about 10,000 inhabitants. Its chm'ch is a handsome building; and, like 
all the c'cchisi^stical structures in the north of Sweden, suqirises the 
traveller by its grandeur."* It is one of the best towns bordering on the 
Gulf* of Rothnia, and employs 60 or 70 vessels in foreign commerce. 
f*'o»*«lerhamm, one of .the principal commercial towns of this district, is 
situated upon the H^ocdrsdiajrden, and possesses a ]>opulation of 2000 


t 


*" IloIenius, of Falilun, in the ‘ Dissertationcs Academica: of Upaal,’ published a brief 
Vocabulary of the Dalariie dialect, showing its relationshix> to the Gothic, Icelandic, 
Danish, Saxon, Teutonic, Vand.dic, German, Kuglish, Greek, Spanish, Italian, 
Anglo-Saxon, Franco-Theotisn, and Mn-so-Gothin. See the Section entitled ‘ Dc 
T.itigiia Dalckai'loruin hodierna,’ in the Second Tart of his Thesis ‘ Dc Dalekarlia,’ 
printed at Upsal, )>. 139.—Many other instances might be adduced, more striking to 
:<ri English ear than those which he has mentioned; but among them are the 
foJIowing:— 


Dti/nme, 
Brad da 
Gron 
Metta 

Ifnaif 

Eyr 

Miog 

Miok 

Satti 

Ura, 


Jcniaculum apponcre 
St’P'es 

Capilis legmen 
Egot 
CvUer 
llepar 
Mtdluvi 
Imc 
Sal 
Auris 


Icelandic. 

Braud 

Grlon 

llattur 

Kg 

KiiiiiTur 
I.yr 
Miog 
Mioolk 
Salt 
Kyra 


English. 

Bread 

Grain 

Hat 

I 

Knife 

Diver 

Much 

Milk 
Salt 
Kar 


“ Thes# edifices arc all built by the peasants, among whom a great degree of dlnu- 
lation has been politically excited; the inhabitants of the different parishes endeavouring 
to outvie their neighluturs in the stateline-ss, size, and beauty of their churches.”— 
Clarke, vol. iv pp. ‘’oy. 
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souls. A considerable quantity of linen and fire-arms is manufactured 
here. The two iron mines of Penning and Still are rich in ore. 

23«S Jmn.ptland.'\ Jemptland laen is intersected by five largo chains 
of mountains, over which the traveller is conducte<l by narrow and 
dangerous roads. The rearing of cattle is the principal employment of 
the inhabitants, lliis district includes the territory of the Herje^^ediilers, 
a distinct people, than whom a more athletic race of men, or better 
provided with the necessaries of life, perhaps does not exist. The Lapps 
occupy some parts of the province. The capital, Gilstersund, was founded 
in 1786. It is a very small place. 

24<A. Western Norland.'] The two provinces of Angemninnland and 
Medelpad, are included in Western Norland, which is a Iteantifnl, 
picturesque, and fertile country. The fanners of Angermannland are all 
yeomen, who cultivate their own estates, and will suffer no potverfid 
lord, or monopolizing autocrat, to-reside among them. Tlie capital of 
this province is Hemoesand, situated on the Island of Hernsoen, with a 
population of about 2U00 inhabitants. The harbour is one of the 
best in the north of Sweden, and a very rich commerce, is conducted 
liere. In this town there is a press for works in the Lapponian language. 
The harbour of Sundswall is of easy access, and is, in every res|)ect, 
better suited for trade than the Swedish metropolis. “ A person, possess¬ 
ing a small capital,” says Clarke, “ with the smallest degree of commercial 
knowledge, might soon <iouble it here.” The same traveller assures us, 
that the scenery south of this place is the finest in Europe. 

25^^ and 26#/*. Western and I The two laens of Western and Northern 

Northern Batten. j Botten comprehend the most northern 
districts of Sweden, viz. the ancient province of Western Botten, and—with 
the exception of the Lapmarks of Jemptland—^the whole Lapmarks helojiging 
to Sweden. This is wholly a mountainous district. On th(! Noi'wegiau 
limits, the hills assume a terrific and sublime appearance, the snow-line 
commencing at the elevation of 3,600 feet, and the grqater ])art of the 
inferior regions presenting one desolate sterile rock. In the eastern 
districts, the mountains assume a less rugged appearance; yet, even 
here, the peculiarly wild features of the North are iipprinted on the dice 
of creation. Interminable heaths, unfathomable mai-shes, enormous lakes, 
headlong cataracts, ruggetl and abrupt precipices, are every where scen.^® 
Hie principal rivers are the Uincae, the Sildut, and the Torneae. None 

“ “ The groves,” says Dr Clarke, “ by the side of the Torneae, are delightful: a 
rude and devious ]mth, always doubtful and often altogether iiu1i.stiii(:t, overshadowed 
by foliage impenutraiile tii the rays of the sun, now winding among rocks, now along 
the brink of a cataract,, conducted us 

O’er iimny a viildor sweeter soil 

Than Faury’s feet have ever trod. 

Ill these woods, when removed from the noise of the cataracts, there is sometimes a 
stillness which is quite awful; it i.s the unbroken silence of Nature left entirely to 
herself: if it be interrupted, it is only so by the humming of the mosquitos, or the piping 
of the bccBssine, or dhe murmur of the wind. Man seems to be an intruder, for the 
first time, into the midst of solitudes that have never been trodden by any Imman 
foot; the very path which he pursues has not been traced by the footsteps of men, 
but of animals.” Similar feelings were excited in Alfieri’s mind by the scenery of 
Sweden. “ Were I to choose a northern residence,” says that poet, who visited Sran- 
dinavia in 1770, ** I should prefer Sweden before any that 1 know. I was transported 
by the wild majesty of the boundless forests, its lakes and precipices, aud, tliough I 
had not then read Ussian, many of bis images were awakened within me, as 1 after¬ 
wards found on perusing him.'” In another place, the same Italian talks of a ‘ certain 
inexpressible silence’ which reigns in the atmosphere of Sweden, and which makes 
one think himself beyond the boundaries of earth. 
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of these rivers are navigable, and all of them are, for eight months of the 
year, covered with ice. The climate is severe. For six weeks of the 
y<‘jir, tlie country is veiled in the darkness of one uninteiTupted* night. 
Hut, as if to recompense the inlmbitants of these regions for such a priva¬ 
tion, the sim, 

’ * -< As he nearly dips his flaminfr orb, 

• Wheels up again, and re-asunids the sky,’ 

and, in some parts, I'cmains above the horizon for six weeks, 'file heat 
of summer is also as excessive in degree, as the cold of wint<*r. llye and 
barley ripen in CG days, and the growth of all vegetation is eriually rapid. 
'I’he plague*of this country are the clouds of gnats which doi'ken the air 
in summer. Tlie species of plants indigenous to this region do not exceed 
son, among which th«! most numerous are of the cryjrtogamous spe¬ 
cies. The only domestic animals of the Lapps are rein-deer and dogs. 
'I'he rivci's abound in excellent fish, a]||il a variety of wild animals exist in 
the country. The Western Hottens are a fine looking race of men, of 
mild.atul,hospitable manners, ami high spirit. TJieir ordinary language 
is the Swedish. Tlie Lapps do not perhaps 4*X4‘eed 10,000. 'J’hey are 
divided* into districts of families, over each of which a chief magistrate, 
calleil a jMpplmisman, with two assistants, jiresides. If parties are n<it 
satisfied with his judgment, an appeal lies to the ordinary c,ourts of the 
kingdom. The annual amount of taxes paid by this simple people does 
not exceed 600 dollars. Umeac, the capital of Lajipmark, is situated 
upon the river of the same name, and has a population of above 1000 souls. 
The town of l^iteae lias nearly the same number of inbabitants. We have 
already said tliat all the Lappmark territory, on the oast of tlie Torneae, 
belongs to Russia. 


AvtJioriifcx.^ Whitelocke’s Journal of the Fimhassy to Sweden in 
1(553—4.—Marsdiall’s Travels, J77.3.—•Coxe’s Travels.—Eric Tuneld, 
(u'ogiuphie (ifver Konungai-iket Sverige, forfatted af Gjonvel. Stockh. 
1785^—1702. 4 vols.—'Fablcau de la Suede, par M. Catteau. Lausanne, 
1700, 2 vols. 8vo.—j-Acerbi’s Travels through Sweden, Finland and Lap- 
laml, in 1798f and 1799.—Dan. Djurherg, lleskrifning om Svea Rike. 
Stockh. 180G.'—ConsQtt’s Tour.—Boisgeliii’s Travels, 1810.—B. Nyerup 
■*l{ejspr til Stockhom i Aarene, 1810,^og 1812, etc. Kiobenh. 1816, 8vo. 
—Dr. Thomson’s Travels, in 1812, 8vo.—Carte Generalo et Physique 
dll Royaume de Suede. Par.—Karta ofver Sverige, etc. af C. Akrell. 
Stock. 1811. 


NORWAY. 

Name, Boundaries, andExtent.~\ Noiiway, or as it is called by the people 
of the country, Norffe, or NorryJee, that is, ‘ the Northern kingdom,’ or 
‘ kingdom of the Normans,’ comprehends the western, hut smaller part, of 
the Scandinavian peninsula. It is bounded on the N. by the Northern 
Ocoani; on the N. E. by Russia; on the E. by Sweden; o« the S. by 
the Cattegat; and on the W. and N. W. by the German Ocean. Tlie 
breadth of "this country is various, being greatest in the parallel of Bergen, 
where it is 240 miles; N. of the parallel of Drontheim it grows very 
narrow, in some places not exceeding 60 English miles. In sever^ 
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parts of Finmai-k, however, it exceeds 150 miles. Including the wind¬ 
ings, and the coast stretching E. from Cape Naze to Stromstailt, Norv^ay 
presents a shove of more than 2,000 British miles in extent. - In the N. 
tliis coTUitry is separated hy mountains and rivers from its only foi’eign 
neigld)our, iuid on the E. Nature Iras <*rected a niiglity barrier between 
it and the sister country.*' Its supeiiicies is 151,171 square miEs. 


CHAP. I_HISTOUY—I’lIYSIC’AL FEATURES—CLIMATP, 

SOIL, AND PRODUCTIONS. 

Harot,!) IIarfacer, or the fair-haired king of Norway, 
apjrears in history so early as 870, spreading t«!rror and desolation through¬ 
out tilt! Hebrides. This prince laid the foundation of that authority which 
the kings of Norway, aiul afterwanjs of Denmark, when tlie monarchies 
were unitral, extirted over the Orkiieys. Olaf I., called Glaus Eriguessau 
by some historians, having been converted to Christianity in England, 
compelled Jus Norwegian subjects to embrace it. Olaf , II, continued 
the work begun by his pred(?cess<»rs, an<l made use of ridigipn as a 
pretext for wi'esting tlic government from a few petty kings Avho then 
ruled along with him in this country. Canute the Great, king of Den¬ 
mark, conquered Norvva) in 1028, but did not retain it long.' '' In 1263, 
llaco, king of Norway, was defeated by Alexander HI., king of Scyt- 

'■* The houndnrieH lietvvecn Sweden and N<jr\vay were, uin), perliaps, still aiv, the 
most exactly detei mined 111 ' any in the worlil; haviiijr been drawn with the utmost 
accni'acy, even through the most desert and inaecessibli: wilderntsses. T'or a length 
ol‘ llf)(> lli'itish miles, it was every where determined to an inch. 'I’hc mareh-stod'es 
rested on iirni plates, in which the point of coinmeiicemeiit was aecnralely pointed 
out. Above this, the whole had the form of iiiicemented stones, three ells liigh and 
nine'round. On the top of all these were five (Kirticular stones; oni! in the middle 
with tlie king of Denmark’s name on the Norwegian, ami the. king of iJwcdcii’s name 
on the Swedish side. Two lines cut out on the under pari, of the stone, pointed out the 
iiirertiun in which the next march-stone was to be found. Two fther stones, called 
directors, were situated on the continuation of these lines, some feet Iroin the middle 
stone, to point out the direction of the boundary line. Two other stoiies, the wilnnses, 
surrounded tlie uiiddli: stone on other sides, that its place might be still more accurately 
ascertained, if any accident should remove the stone from Jts»proper place. Between 
the march-stones, the wool) was every whi-re cut through for a breadth of 16 ells| so 
tltiit the one march-stone might be seen from the other. These were seldom more 
than four English miles from one another. In every parish touched by t’ne boundary 
was d(:posite.d a very accurate description and plan of the proceedings of the coiiiniis- 
sioners of the two governments, together with a very minute des<u'iption of the boun¬ 
dary, so far as it was eonin'cted with that Prne.slif’eltf or parish. I'hcse documents 
were signed by all the Danish and Swedish commissioners, who were present at fixing 
the boundaries; and were carefully deposited in the churches. This very clear and 
definite boundary line, was fixed in October, 1'751 ; and it was besides agreed, that 
the limits should he. reinvestigated every 10 years, the march-stones kept in order, and 
the woods again cut. Tlie.se limits were actually gone over anew and impr4ived, ii» 
l7Wi and 1806; in tlnsir whole extent, from Swinesimd, at Strorostadt, to the eastern 
extremity of the lake Eiiarc, on the frontier of Russian Lapland. It must be 
•thserved, however, that, since the peaiu; of Frcdericksham, in September, 1809, Eastern 
.'iiid Western Finiiiark aro now entirely hounded on the S. by Russian Lapmark, 
trom the source of (he jMumiiojock, the eastern branch of the Torneae River, to the 
old frontier at the lake Enare: all this tract of Swedish Lapmark, being ciyl«'d n» 
Itussia by that treaty, 

** Adam, canon of Bremen, who wrote a treatise, *Uc situ Dumw ct reliyunrvm 
SfplcHtrioualimn Jieffionuin,' about the year 1080, speaking of Newway and Sweden, 
c.dls them “two widely-extended kingdoms of the North, hitherto almostunkViown.’' 
'i'he same historian gravely relates, that, “ to the eastward of Sweden, whereit borders 
•III the Riphean mountains, there are vast deserts and mountains of snow, where are 
herds of monstrous men, which shut out all approach ; also Amazons, Baboons, and 
having but one eye in the middle of their foreheads : Hemantopedes, skip¬ 
ping or leaping tvith one foot oiily. Man-eaters without speech!” 
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land, in the famous battle of Largs, in Ayrsliire. From 1034, Norway 
wa# governed by its’owu king ; and when, in 1319, the male-line of the 
royal housA was extinguished in Haco Yll., the Statos elected the 
young Swedish king, Magnus VIII., the son of Haco’s dauglitor. Olaf 
IV., the grandson of Magnus, was elected king of Denmark in 1376, and, 
after tin* death of his father, governed both countiies. Uliis prince, 
haying died Avilhout issue, was succeeded by his mother, Mju'garct, 
daughter of Valdemar III., king of Denmark; and, from this period, Nor- 
Avay remained united witli Denmark, but preserving, with a few excep¬ 
tions, its own constitution. The union of these two kingdoms'lasted till 
1815;,-when,* as related in our historical sketch of SAVeden, the King of 
Denmai'k, in his quality of absolute sovenngn of Nonvay, ceded this State 
to his Majesty the King of Sweden, on the 14th January, 1814, to be 
lh(!tieefortli united to the kingdom of Sweden. 

P/n/.sirrtf Pecduras.'} The coast of^^onvay is high, bold, nigged, and 
deeply indented, especially in the northern parts, ivath arms of the sea 
nmiiiug deeply into the mainland, and surrounded by a multitude of small 
i-hari's, which ^within the polar circle expand into large islands. 'I’he 
const is semarkably deficient in good harbours, though possessing in many 
instances a great (lepth of water; and it is remarkable that bar.ks of sea- 
shells have been found her»j sometimes 200 feet above llns present eleva¬ 
tion of tbo sea. The interior is generally mountainous, interspersed hero 
ajiA tbere with romantic glens and fertile valleys, especially in the southern 
parts. It is intersected by many rivers full of cataracts, creeks, and inlets 
of the sea, together with nuriujrous large ami small lakes, whicJi, bordered 
■ !t}i woods t»f deciduous trees, of variegated foliage, and forests of tall 
Mid stately pines and firs, afford altogether most romantic sc<!uery; to 
which, hoAVOver, the preponderance of mik >d rocks and baiTon mountains 
gives rather the aj)pearance of grandeur tliaii of beauty. Marshes and 
fens o<’cupy large flistricts of this country, and nowhere in Knrope aro 
found such a nuiitlnu* of jirecipices, cataracts, and glaciers, as exist here. 

Jffuinitains.'] 'I'lu*, Norwegian mountains form a grand and extensive 
<-hain, Tanning nearly 1,200 British miles, in a N. N.E. and E. direction, 
tJ’rniiTiatuig at 'ranafiopl, and occasionally dctmdiing lateral ridges from the 
niaiv cliain. They commence near the southern extremity of Norway, and 
arc donominated by dill'cjrent appellations as they advance in their coAU*se.®^ 
'^?he most southern part of the chain is generally knoAVU by the appellation 
S(;i;rherget. The Dovrefieldt forms, in the Sneehiitta, the highest part of 
the chain, from Avhich a branch strikf‘s off in a S. E. direction, forming 
the frontier between StvedetA and Nonvay. North of tliis the gi'eat 
Norwegian range is composed of mica slate and granite, and denominated 
the Kioehn mountains ; it gradually declines in elevation as it nnis to tbo 
N.E. and E., sepsurating SAA'edish Lajdand from Norland and Fininark, 
and terminating at Tanafiord, beyond which tluTO are no traces of this 
chain. 

Lipon the authority* of Bishop Pontoppidan, these fiiountains Avere 
believe*! to exceed the Alps in elevation, Avliich is iioav known to be false. 
Tbe highest mountain of the AA’hole range, the Sneehaetta, Avas scaled by 

• 

‘'_In the language of Norway, aas mvans a long but low riclgo of mountains; kulicit, 
an isolated top of a mountain ; ruden, a round mountain of small projection ; egg, u 
sharp ridge; hamnutr, a rueky hradiaiid ; a small hill; wine, a small sand-hill; 

ln’d, the peak ftf a iiiuunlHiii; fmd, hiac, ur johul, an iix-m«iiiitairi; ficldt, a high 
• idge of miiuiituiiK.. 
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Esmark, in 1800, and found to bn not more than 8,115 Englisl 
feet high, or little more than half the height of Mont Blanc. It is com- 
])osed of mica slate. The liighest passes of the Norwegian mountains are 
those of Fillefieldt, between Ikn-gen and Aggershuusstift, S,973 feet, 
Flarebacken ami Jerken, over the Dovrefieldt, not far from Sneehaetta, 
4,575, and 4,503 feot, respectively: an inconsiderable height when 
compared with those of the Alps ami Pyrenees.'*^ 

In several phaces of the Sneehaetta, where the /ays of the 
sun fall obli([uely, the snow-line is at an elevation of 3000 feet; but in 
exposures where the rays have full force, the snow melts even as high as 
7000 feet, during the heats of summer. I’liere are glaciers in- these 
niountains, but none comjiarable for magnitude to those of the Alps. 
Aiiiongsl the Kiblen niountains, the ordinary site of the glaciers, between 
the latitudes of 07° and 08", may be placed at 2,325 feet of elevation, 
'riiese seem to owe their formatio^v^to the alternate influence of thaw and 
frost in changing gradually the lower zone of snow into an icy wall. The 
beautiful and fantastic groups often presented by these glacient, are, by 
the sim[)le nortliem tribi.'s, ascribed to the invisible po’vers of magic. 
Hence they are called jpf'na in Lapland, and jokul in Iceland ::jid Nor¬ 
way, from the Gothic verb frtjckia, which signifies, to trick or bewteh 
fhe. eye. As the glaciers, from their low position on the mountains, are 
in a state of ]ier|ietual though gradual decrease, the melted water that 
flows from under them, washes down quantities of mud and small gnivcl, 
which sometimes accumulating near the border of the ice, form a soft 
ridge, or mound, of various heights, from one fathom to six, or even ten 
fathoms. Such collections of stony fragments, which, in Switzerland, 
receive the name of tnnraincx, are called johuhgnrilp, or glacier-earths, 
in Iceland. But where the sides of the mountain are steeper, the weight of 
the glacier at last overcomes its cohesion; it then cracks, separates, and 
{)recipitates itself with a tremendous crash into the subjacent valley. 
This kind of accident is, in the higher parts of Norway, called jnknl's- 
hrnckin. 

Jii cow.3 Of the numerous streams that descend from the No^egian 
mountains, none are navigable, and all of them are jnconsiderable, except 
the Glommen. Tills' river, called also the Storolf, or Great River, rises 
from the Lake Oi’sting ; and, after a meridional course of near 300 British 
miles, enters*the si^a at Friederickstadt. NotAvithstanding its magnitude, 
Avhich -is etpial to that of the Thames at Putney, it is uninmgable by 
reason of cataracts in some places, and shoals in others. The only pur¬ 
pose to Avhich it is applied, is that of floating trees from the interior 
forests to the coast; about 50,000 being annually, at an average, brought 
iloAvn the stream in this manner, nie Hrammenclf, after having received 
the, Beinna, flows into the Avest side of Christiana Bay. The Altenelf 
and Tanaelf are the laigest streams in Finmark. The Altenelf is, how- 

In the narrnn' pass of Kringelen, loading over the mountains from the roast into 
the interior, and from tlierire to Sweden, is a wooden cross erected to couintV'inorate 
the catastroplie of Colonel Sinclair, and a regiment of 900 Scotch, who, in the summer 
of 10 l:i, Averc surprised, and “dashed to pieces likcv potsherds,” hy a handful of Nor¬ 
wegian peasants. This officer in thc^service, of tlie great Gustavus, had been despatched 
hy him to recruit in Scotland ; and finding, on his return, the Swedish coast blockaded 
by a Danish fleet, was compelled to land on the Avestern coast of Norw.ny ; whence he 
advanced into the country, crossed the great chain of the Dovrefieldt, and had nearly 
traversed the entire breadth of that kingdom, when he was suddenly overwhelmed by 
the sturdy mountaineers. Only 00 of the whole regiment were spared, and these 
al'tct'Avards fell victims to the untamed forucily of their coinjuen>rs. , 
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over^ unnavigable; as^in its course through tJie mountains, below Masi, it 
dashes over perpetual falls tlie Avhole way, and the mountains risjs like 
perpcndiculsw walls above the river, reducing it at last to » mere fissure, 
so that it is .not navigable 15 miles above Alteri. The Tajiais celebrated 
for its vast shoals of salmon. 

Latcesf] 'file lakes of Norway arc numerous, and several of tlmm are 
of con'&iderable size: as the Mioesen, 00 miles in lengtli, 18 broad in the 
centre, andAoutracting towards the extremities : it contains a fertile island 
of 10 miles in cii'cumlimnice. The Ruiid-Sion, 50 miles long, but only 
2 miles broad; and the Tyer, 15 miles in length and Invadth. The lake 
of Faemund, near the source of the Gloinnieii, 35 mile,s long, by 8 broad. 
What was formerly called Danish Lapland, abounds in luk(>s, as the 
Zolmihjauri, Zgarajauri, Jissjauri, Abyjaiiri, .ledicrkjauri, (jurjajauri, and 
others too numerous to mention, and too unimportant to describe. In 
sevcjral of these lakes are found fioatiii^ islands or mnnitpias, composcnl of 
pieces of turf or sea-grass, originally torn from their situation by the 
water,* and afterwards matted together by the action of the curnnits. 

iS'crt.v.J Th« branches of the sea, Avhich itident tlm coasts of Norway, 
are so mftnerous, that a bare enuineratiou of them wmdd be tedious. It 
is somewhat remarkable, however, that among these numer'ius inlets, 
scarcely any good harbour is to be fomid. Oil’ the coast of Nordland is 
the whirlpool of Maelstrom, the dangisrs and w(nMlei*s of which have been 
mm^i exaggerated by the credulous Fontop]ndan. This whirlpool, so 
much magniiied, except in bad weather is fearlessly approacluid by boats, 
and is seldom dangerous to ships.^'^. 

The North Cnpe.~\ The principal promontories arc Lind(‘snaes on the 
S. W.; the Stat on* the W.; and Capo North and the Northkyn on the 
N. Acerbi thus eloquently <lescribes the feelings with which ho surveyed 
the scenery of the North Cape at mi»blight: “ Here every thing is 
solitaiy, e.very thing is sterile, every thing sad and despondent. The 
shadowy forest nft longer adorns the brow of the mountain. The singing 
of the birds—which enlivened even the woods of Lapland—is no longer 

^ THIS phenomenon is sitimted between two islanils, beloTigini; to a ^roup called the 
LofToden islands, betweeit Di'ontheim and the North Caite. “ I had o<‘i'.asioii,*’ says 
an AAncrican writer, “ some years since, to navigate a ship from the North (^ape to 
Drontheim, nearly all the way between the islands or rocks and the main. On inquir¬ 
ing of my Norwegian pilot about the practicability of rmming near the whirlpool, he 
told me that with a good breeze it could be appreached near enough for examination 
without danger, and I at once determined to satisfy myself. We began to near it 
about 10 A. M. in the month of September, with a fine leading wind, N. W. Two 
good seamen were placed at the helm, the mate on the quarter-deck, all hands at their 
station for working ship, and the pilot standing on the bowsprit, between the night- 
heads. I went on the main-topsail yard with a good glass. I had been seated but a 
few moments, when my ship entered the dish of the whirlpool; the velocity of tlie water 
altered her course three points towards the cent re, although she was going eight knots 
through the water. This alarmed me extremely for a moment. 1 thought that destruc¬ 
tion was inevitable. She, however, answered her helm sweetly, and we run along tlie 
edge, the waves foaming rniiiid us in every form while she was dancing gaily over tliem. 
The sensations I experienced are difficult to describe. Imagine to yourselves an im¬ 
mense circle running roun^, of a diameter of one and a half miles, Ac velocity increas¬ 
ing as ft approximated towards the centre, and gradually changing its dark l)liie col¬ 
our to white—foaming, tumbling, rushing, to its vortex ; vi-ry miirh eoncave, as much 
so as the water in a tunnel when half run out; the noise, too, hissing, roaring, dashing 
—all pi-essing on the mind at once, presented the most awful, grand, solemn sight, I 
ever experienced. sWe were near it abtnit 18 minutes, and in siglit of it two hours. It 
is evidently a subterranean passage. From its magnitude, I sliould not doubt tliat I|i- 
stant destruction would be the fate of a dozen of our largest shi]is, were they drawn in 
at the same moment. The pilot says that several vessels have been sucked down, and 
that whales have also been destroyed. The first I think probable enough, hut 1 rather 
•doubt the latter.” 
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heard in the scene of desolation. The ruggedness of the dark grey rock 
is not covered by a single slirnb. The only music is the hoarse uiorianr- 
ings of the waves, ever and anon renewing their assaults on the huge 
masses that oppose them. The northern sun, creeping at midnight, at 
the distance of five diameters along the horizon, and the unmeasurable 
ocean in apparent contact witli the skies, form the grand outlines .of the 
sublime picture presented to the astonished spectator. The incessant 
cares and pursuits of anxious mortals are reccdlected as a dream; the 
various forms and energies of animated nature arc forgotten ; the earth is 
contemplated only in its elements, and as constituting a part of the solar 
system.” 

I'wo-thirds of Nonvay are .situated within the tcnipei-atc 
zone, the other third is situated within the ])olar circle, llul, trom its 
maritinu* situation, Norway is not so cold as might be expected from its 
high latitudes. In the interior, it|is much colder in winter than cin the 
coast, the atmosphei'c being l<,‘ss humid; but the temperature of the 
summer months is below that of Swedish Lapland. 'Flii-s is especially 
the case in Finmark, Avhere, though the mean temperature at the North 
(’aj>e is 6 degrees liigher than at Knontekis, yet the mean teiniifjrature of 
the summ«*r months, at the latter place, is much higher than at the former. 
On tlie sonlliern edge of Norway the longest day is 18 hours .‘iO minutes, 
and the shortest 5 hours 30 minutes. In the middle districts, the longest 
day is 21 lumrs, and the shortest 3 hours. In tin* extreme north tlu^^snn 
continues above the horizon for two mouths and a half; and remains 
invisible for an equal period. Norway can bardly 1)0 said to possess a 
s])riiig or autumn. 'J’ho suninu'r’s Imat instantly surcoeds the cold of 
wiivt(*r. Witliiii the space of sevim days, Nature jlirows oil' her sii*ywy 
covering, and assumes the garb and lines of s[)riiig. “ The I'oritrast 
between the rudeness <if Aviater and the bloom of spring,” says Geijer, “ is 
liere much iimre powerful, and, con.sequenlly, the latter is hero welcomed 
with a far highiw feeling than in tho.se countries, whose, inhabitants Itnow 
nothing of .such quick transition: as if the Avann look of maternal love 
Avere more d(*lightful to that child, above Avhom it siddom beaim. The 
spring, which quiihens all beings, seems in the, North, more than else- 
Avhere, to stir the vwy heart of Nature; and presents, particularly in the 
mountainous parts, where tlie transition is more rajiid, a spectacle which 
should pervTule the darkest and most d(>prcssed bosom with a iiiy of the 
delightful bliss of existence. 'I'he snoAV melting in the sunbeams, and 
rushing from the mountains in numberless rivulets over the fragrant 
verdure of the A’ales,—the miglity Avaters, loosened fi'om their icy idiaiiis, 
and hastening onward with augmented tide,—the trees, as it were, instan¬ 
taneously, arrayed in leafy verdure, from which the song-birds chirp their 
tuneful strains, filling the clear elastic air of spring Avith salutations to 
the North,—the li(‘aven fioating in a brilliant sea, which soon no longer 
knows of night,—the gladnc.ss, in fine, pervading the Avhole of auimale.d 
nature,—all combine in the northem spring, to cause an overflowing sense 
of life, as at once awakened from a lengthened torpor. If this first 
transition make a more powerful impression on the observer, the mildly 
blooming"progress immediately succeeding it, has a more genuine and 
moving charm. From its contrast with the frequently barren grandeur 
of northern scenery, and from its tinge of evanescent beauty, all the 
loveliness of nature in the North has a sort of tender expression. This 
ohserATition applies equally to lh(‘ gentle tints of tin* openuig rose, and to 
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the blooming cheek of tlie northern maiden; to the clear colouring of 
the* heaven, when compared witji^'a dark 4)lue southern sky ; to the light 
but vivid vQi'dure of the gi-ass, so strongly contrasting with the utlaltered 
witnesses of winter,—our woods of gloomy pine, all which evince a weak¬ 
ness of vegetation not to be found in the matmity of southern nature, and 
its —yye may so say—more full blooded productions.”®* However, it is 
thou^t that of late years a sensible change has taken place in the climate 
of* Norway; the summer being less warm, and the winter less severe. 
Beyond the 66th parallel vegetation nearly diitappears, although tlir; 
Norwegians contrive to raise corn at Altengaaid, under the 70th 
parallel. This is the highest known latitude in which com has ever been 
raised. 

Vegetation LineJ\ Connected with the climate and latitude, is the line 
of vegetation. Fruit-trees, of various kinds, flourish at an elevation of 
1000 feet; the sprace-fir can stand tl^j^cold at an elevation of 2000 feet; 
the silver fir at a height of 3000 feet, as also the birch ; beyond this the 
dwarf birch, some willows, and the juniper, alone vegetate to the eleva¬ 
tion of 3,290 feet above the sea. Barley and oats vegetate at an 
elevation of fr%m 1,500 to 1,800 feet, when sheltered in valleys ; but at 
1,200 or 1,300 feet of altitude, the niglit frosts arc highly pi (judicial to 
the seed.®^ 

• 

“ Thus,” ad«ls the professor in a somewhat more fantastic strain, “ tlm beauty of 
the fCorth almost invariably resembles a delicate and tender child, whose pentle, inno~ 
eeiit» loveliness, even in the ci'adle, seems to supplicate deliverance from the cruel fate 
by which it shortly must be doomed to perish; and the striking contrast between 
rudeness and gentleness, liveliness and torpor, perceptible in the northern regions, 
makes itself felt in the brightest bloom of spring. These and many other distinctive 
qualities, which pervade our htiing either pleasingly or painfully, seem, on that very 
recount, in these regions, to draw the compassionate attention of man to nature, and 
to ci-eate a closer relation to it, and to its mysteries. To this cause may also be attri¬ 
buted that peculiarly deep and comprehensive perception of nature, which forms a 
fundamental principle in distinguished northern minds; a tendency which, even in 
the earliest mythology and poetry of the North, expresses itself by dusky images and 
tones, and in later ^imes, jiurined by cultivation, has been principally developed in 
sciences and art.” 

” Voii lluch gives us the following curious description of the decreasing line of vege¬ 
tation^ in ascending the Kiolen mountains: “It is extremely entertaining to describe 
great and rapidly ascendiiig*height8 in this climate. As iti the ascent of Mont Blanc, 
we m-.-idualiy rise beyond all the points which seemed immeasurable from the valley 
so iiHike manner the J^apland vegetation, with which we are familiar in the valle^ 
gradually disappejirs under our feet. The Scotch iir soon leaves us; then the birches 
bt'bome shrivelled; now they wholly disappear, and between the bushes of mountain 
willows and dwarf birches, the innumerable clusters of berry-bearing shrubs have 
room to spread, blaeberries on the dry heights, and mountain brambles on the marshy 
grounds. We at last 'ise above them; the blaeberries no longer liear; they appear 
singly, with few leaves, and no longer in a bushy form. At last they disappear, and 
they are soon followed by the mountain willows. The dwarf birch alone braves the 
height and the cold, but at last it also yields, before reaching the limit of perpetual 
snow; and there is a broad border before reaching this limit, on which, besides 
mosses, a few plants only subsist with great difficulty. Bven the rein-deer moss, 
which vies in the woods with the blaeberry in luxuriance of growth, is very unfrr- 
quent on such heights. On the top of the mountains, which is almost a table-land, 
there is no ice, it is true, nor glaciers, but the snow never leaves these heights; and a 
few single points and spots*above this level are alone clear of sno^ for a few weeks. 
Here tl^ Laplanders seldom or never come with their rein-deer, except in descending 
to the valleys. It is a melancholy prospect; nothing in life is to be se(*n any longer, 
except, perhaps, occasionally an eagle in his flight over the mountains, from one fiord 
to another. The view is more grateful as we descend, as it is a return ftom wilder¬ 
ness and Aditude, to cultivation and society. On Akkha Solkhi, one of these moun¬ 
tains on the westeriT coast, and 3,392 feet in altitude above the sea, the following limits 
of the different^roductions were accurately marked by the barometer. 

Englith Feat. 


Limit of snow, above Talvig, in 70® N. Lat.3,514 

i/Wu/a norm, or dwarf birch, .. 2,742 
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AgricuUure.'] In Norway the soil is often so shallow as not to 
admit of being ploughed ; and the number of inhabitants is too small- to 
admit oT its being cultivated in any other way. Vegetation, however, is 
amazingly quick; com, we are informed, is sometimes sown and reaped 
within six or seven weeks. The nature of the climate requires this 
speedy growth. 'L'he summer is short, and autumn, such .it is, 
generally brings with it such a quantity of rain as almost completely 
d(?stroys whatever crops may he on the ground. To dry the gi’ajn—which 
gjMierally consists of rye—a contrivance has been made, which might be 
a<loptcd in countries where similar seasons arc common. “ The peasants,” 
says Coxe, “ fix forked pole.s, about ten feet high, and place rrws of other 
poles transversely, on which they file the sheaves, tlie lowermost sheaf 
hanging about two feet from the ground. They are also obliged to bake the 
corn in wooden shades, heated by means of stoves,” Around Christiana, 
we find apples, peai's, cherries, and^^ven apricots, growing in the open air. 

Forest:s.'\ The forests of Norway are immense, and constitute the 
true wealth of the country, occupying above 500 saw-mills. The, pro¬ 
duce of these forests, consisting of ash, birch, oak, and lime-tree, is applied 
to various purposes. The lai'ge trees are formed into beams, pignks, and 
spars, for exportation. The more diminutive tree's and branches, and 
even larger piecats of timber, in the interior, where cai-riago is expensive, 
are made into chai'coal fur the use of glass-houses, furnaces, and difiierent 
kinds of manufactures. The roads in Norway, as in many part); of 
Russia, are formed of wood. Turpentine is extracted from the fir-tiyes 
in great quantities, and affords a valuable ai-tic-le for exportation. Tences 
in this country, as in America, where timber likewise, abounds, are 
formed of split-wood ; hedges being scarcedy kyowu. Tlie forests afford 
the Norwegians abundance of fuel, so that though the country may con¬ 
tain coal, it is seldom, or rather never sought after. The Norwegians 
even make manure of their trees, by bui’iiing them, and strewing the 
ground with the ashes. Nothing can be more destnictjye of the timber 
than this practice ; it being necessary to burn a great number of trees in 
order to procure a small quantity of ashes. The Norn egians, like the 
Americans, have learned to apply particular parts of some of their tr^es to 
beneficial purposes. . Tim inner bark of the elm, a tree said not to be 
common in Norway, and of the fir, which abounds, is dried, ground, and 
used not only for the feeding of swine—a use to which it seems to be well 
adapted—but, in times of scarcity, when mingled with meal, is used even 
as human food. The outward bai’k of the birch is used to cover the 
roofs of houses, because, from its sap and firmness, it resists ])utrefaction 
longer than almost any other substance. The inner bark of the birch 
serves a variety of purposes. It is used in the tanning of hides, and for 
stretigthening fishing nets ami sails, 'riiis tree, from an incision made in 
the trunk near the bottom, also yields a liquor resembling wine. The twigs 
serve, in times of scarcity, as fodder for horses ; the twigs of alder and 
aspen are used fi)r the same purpose. 

Rein-deer.'} The same benevolence of nature w'hich has ghv>n the 

Fnglish Feet. 

Salix myrmiilcs, or wbortle leafed willow,.*2,150 

Si^ix laitata, or downy wiJlow, goes higher; it rises above the betulU 7iana, 
and approaches near to the limit of perpetual snow. 

Vaednium myrhtlus, or blaeberry,.2,031 

lietida alba, or birch tree,.1,579 

Scotch fir, or pinus si/lueslrvt, . 450 
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camel to |lie parched deserts of Africa and Asia, has bestowed on Lap- 
land the rmn-deer, an animal no less calculated to live in extreme cold, 
and to walR: on snow, than the former is fitted to dwell an heat* and to 
tread on the burning sand. The rein-deer is about tlie size of a buck; 
his colour is whitish; his horns, which are cylindrical, and palmated at the 
top, aredai^e and branching. Two of the branches bang over the face, 
aijd femarkably distinguish this animal from every other of the deer kind. 
The females, as well as the males, have horns. This animal, which sub¬ 
sists where cattle of every description would perish, in a great measure 
compensates for their want. To the Laplander lie affords milk, from 
wluch is nftide cheese of a good quality. In winter, lift transports the 
sledge from one place to another with amazing rapidity, and thus com¬ 
pensates for the want of the horse. His flesh forms an agreeable and 
wholesome food. His skin is converted into clothing; his sinews into 
bow-strings, and even into threads.w,His bones are formed into spoons, 
and from his horns is manufactured glue. An animal affording advan¬ 
tages so jinmerous, might justly claim some attention to be paid to its 
preservation and nourishment, but nature has spared the Laplanders 
even this trouble. In summer, the rein-deer collect in immense herds, 
and iftpair to feed on the mountains, or in the forests. In >vint(‘r, when 
the face of the ground is covered with snow, and vegetation a[)])ears to 
have entirely ceased, these hardy animals, with their hoofs and horns, dig 
inlw the snow, and find a small plant, called the rein-lugwort, of which 
they are extremely fond. Thus the owner of a herd of rein-deer enjoys 
all their advantages with little trouble. When ho wants milk, lie draws 
it from the animal; when he desires flesh, he selects one from the herd 
add kills it; and when he has killed it, he finds every part of it useful. 
All his trouble consists in training sucJi as are to be yoked in the sledge, 
and in keeping his herds from mingling with those of his neighbours. 
Thus almost every Laplander can have a great number of these animals. 
Some individuals who in Lajiland are accounted rich, can boast of pos¬ 
sessing upwards of a thousand. When yoked to a sledge, they travel 
with hreat velocity, and continue long without being tired. Unless com- 
ph^tely trained, howpver, they not unfrequently become restive, ami en- 
dasger the lives of their drivers. The rein-deer are still found in a wild 
state, in the northern parts of Norway; but the greater number are 
Claimed by individuals, and tamed so far as to feed in the herd, and 
return home at particular seasons. 

Animals.'] Besides the rein-deer, Norway has the bear, the wolf, the 
lynx, the glutton, and the lemming, or Norway mouse ; the two last be¬ 
ing, in some degree, peculiar to the country. The elk is found in the 
southern districts of this region. The beaver is found in Norway, as well 
as in America. Hares, foxes, and the squirrels which furnish the well- 
known fur called petit grisy are not uncommG|p; and in winter, they as¬ 
sume a white, or, at least, a grey colour. Some birds are mentioned as 
beiii^ peculiar to Ndrway, such as the picus tridacti/ius, and the tetrao 
htgopus. 

Minerak.] Gold, silver, lead, copper, iron, salt, and sul]>hur, are the 
minerals of Norway. Beautiful granite, rock crystals, gamuts, and ame¬ 
thysts, are alsrf found in some districts. The Norwegian cordicrite, when 
cut and polished, exhibits a stellular opalescence resembling that of "the 
stellular sapphire. 
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CHAP. II_INHABITANTS—MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 

•• r 

I 

Norwegians.'] The bulk of the nation are Normans, or Norwegians, 
who, like the Swedes and Danes, are of Gennano-Celtic origin. Tliey 
are generally of middle stature, well-formed, and of a resolute dad ener¬ 
getic chanictcr, though in few instances capable of continued exeftiem 
They arc better soldiers and sailors than agriculturists. Theif language 
bears cotuiderable athnity to the Swedish and Danish, but is more nervish 
and manly. In early life, their hair is generally fair, and their complexion 
clear and raddy* The women are often very handsome, with’ expressive 
blue eyes, and the most regularly formed features. Coxe assures us, that 
excepting in Switzerland, ho never saw peasants who appeared to enjoy 
more of the comforts of life than the peasants of Norway. The <lress is 
plain and simple, that of the men baring generally of a stone colour, with 
white metal buttons, and red button-holes. They manufacture a stuff 
resembling the Scottish plaid; and they make linen of a good quality. 
The women are often seen dressed only in a petticoat, and shirt with a 
close collar, and round their waist a black sash, or girdle. Their’ manner 
is open, sincere, and, perhaps, by the advocates of ceremony, woifld bo 
esteemed blunt. Instead of the distant bow, they frankly advance, and 
take the person whom they salute by the hand. The contrast hetwoen 
the manners of the Danes and Norwegians, Is an evident illustmtion' of 
the power of moral causes on the human character; and is, at the same 
time, directly opposed to that system which <ledaces the dispositions of 
men from the climates in which they live. Denmark is a cold country, 
but Norway is still colder. According to the physical theory, therefore, 
the Danes miglit be expected to be dull, and the Noiwegians still duller. 
The Danes are indeed a torpid race, but the Norwegians are animated 
and sprightly. We must search for the causes of national character in 
something different from the climate, and the cause '.nay with little 
difiiculty be discovered. Man is never lively under oppression, and 
seldom is lie dull or melancholy when he enjoys freedom, with a inodemte 
degree of affluence. It is not strange, therefore, that the long-enslaved 
Dane should be frigid* and heavy, or that the till lately independent Nor¬ 
wegian should display an animate*! dignity. It cannot be denied, however, 
that, notwithstanding the small influenco; which climate has upon thc^ 
human character, and the essential powers of the human mind, it has a 
considerable influence on the ordinary customs of life; and, consequently, 
on the appearance of the human frame. This is clearly exemplified in 
the customs and appearance of the Laplanders. 

2rf. Laplanders.] The Laplander inhabits a region where wholesome 
food is far from being plentiful; his size is, therefore, generally diminu¬ 
tive, and his limbs are defi^ent in those proportions, which are reckoned 
in other places essential to beauty. Notwitlistanding the meanness of his 
appearance, the Laplander, from his manner of life, is hardy, robus^ and 
strong beyond what lus size would indicate. He is not only more hardy 
than the muscular Norwegian, but so much more strong, that the stoutest 
of his southern neighbours cannot bend his bow. The Norwegian Lap- 
lan^lers are in general more wealthy than their Swedish brethren. Those 
inhabiting the coast-districts support themselves entirely by fi8hing.®° 

* The limits of the country which, in the geography of Russia, Sweden, and Nor¬ 
way, receives the general appellation of Lapland, are not very precisely ascertained. 
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Sd. F’inm.'] A considerable number of Finnisli colonists appear in 
Nohveipan Lapland.’ They are called by the country-people, (^mner. 
Far within the polar circle, the patient Quaner continues to*raiso a scanty 
crop of potatoes and rye, and to struggle successfully with the severities 
of the rude climate. 

• 

blit injiy be said to oomprisn th« whole trant extending from IS" to 40° E. longitude of 
Crfeenwich, or 800 British miles; and from G't° N. latitude to 71° 10' N. latitude, nr 
500 British%iiles; but from the head of the Bothnian Gulf at Tornea, in latitude 05° 
50' to the North Cape, is not above 400 British miles. It coiviists of three grand divi¬ 
sions, namely, llussian, Norwegian, and Swedish Laplaud. In consei[uence of the 
treaty of 1800, Russian Lapland comprehends all the tract extending from the east of 
the Tornea RArer to the White Sea, and which is included in the governments of Arch¬ 
angel and Finland. Norwegian Lapland, the smallest division, comprising a surface 
of 45,860 British miles, is included under the government of Norway. This is a 
narrow stripe, included in the bailiwick of Drontheim, stretching along the west and 
north coast, and is divided into three portions, namely. Norland, Western and Eastern 
Finmark; Western Finmark being watere^.chiefly by the Alten, and Eastern Fin- 
mark by the Tana. The Lapponian population has been estimated at 6000. Swedish 
J.apland is the largest and most important division, containing upwards of 100,000 square 
miles of surface, with a population of 6000, and may be denominated Tritcriur Lapland, 
all its river^flowing into the Bothniuii Gulf, and comprehending the whole tiact between 
that Gulf and tha semicircular range that separates it from Danish Lapland, and the 
Tornea, lyhich separates it on the cast from Russian I^apland. Witli this explanation, 
we may here introduce a few general observations on the manners and cii .toms of tlii.s 
curious and interesting race of men. The di’ess of the l.aplaiider, or, as lie calls himself, 
theiS(imc,is simple, and calculated to resist the effects ofacold <-limate. In summer,it con¬ 
sists of a coat of coarse cloth, tastenediound the middle with a girdle. To this girdle, 
which is decorated with chains, brass rings, and other ornaments,according to the wealtii 
of ifie wearer, are hung a knife, and a kind of bag or pocket, containing tobacco, flints, 
and matches. The cap is made of the skin of a fowl, with the feathers on, chiefly the 
skin of the northern diver. The shoes arc of the hide of the rein-deer, with the hair 
outwards. In winter, the coat of cloth is changed for one of rein-deer skin, and they 
then add caps, bouts, and gloves of the same material. Ferhaps the curious reader, says 
Lihnicus, will wonder how the people in Lapland, during the terrible cold that reigns 
there in winter, can preserve their lives; since a’most all birds, and even some wild 
beasts, desert it at that time. The Laplander, not only in the day, but through the 
whole winter nights, is obliged to wander through the woods with his herds of rein¬ 
deer ; fill' the rein-deer never come under cover, nor eat any kind of fodder, but a parti¬ 
cular kind of liverwort. On this account, the herdsmen are under the necessity of 
living continually Ri the woods, in order to take care of the cattle, lest they should be 
.devoured by wild beasts. The Laplander easily does without more iight, ns the snow 
j-eflectsathe rays that come from the stars, and as the aurora barealk illuminates the 
air e^ery night with a great variety of figures. No part of our body is more easily 
destroyed by cold than t]^d extremity of the limbs, which are most remote from the 
sun ot this microcosm, the heart. The kibes that happen to our hands and feet, so 
comlnon in the northern parts of Sweden, prove this. In Lapland you will never see. 
such a thing; although, were wo to judge by the situation of the country, we should 
itnagine just the contrary, especially as the people wear no stockings, as we do not 
only single, but double and triple. The Laplander guards himself against the. cold in. 
the following manner, lie wears breeches made of |*ein-deer skins with the hair on, 
reaching dow^to hl& heels, and shoes, made of the same materials, the hairy part 
turned outwaHs. lie puts into his shoes sleiider-earad broad-leafed eyperus grass 
(carej; vesicaria, or the bladder carex,) that is cut in summer and dried, 'this he first 
combs and rubs in his hands, and then places it in such a manner, that it not only 
covers his feet quite round, but his legs also; and being thus guarded, he is quite 
secured against the intense cold. With this grass they stuff their gloves likewise, in 
order to preserve tlieir hands. As this grass keeps off the cold in winter, so in summer 
it binders the feet from sweating, and at the same time prevents them from being 
annoyed by striking against stones, &c. for their shoes are very thin, being made, not 
of tanned leather, but of the raw hide. The dress of the women^liffers from that of 
the mqp chiefly by having a greater number of ornaments. In summer, coarse blan¬ 
kets are used for bedclothes, and in winter their place is supplied by furs. The Lap¬ 
landers, like many of the tribes inhabiting the northern parts of the world, have dif¬ 
ferent habitations for summer and winter. The summer abodes are tAits formed of 
poles, cohered with skins, and ornamented with a considerable degree of elegance. The 
winter residence is*mare substantial, built of stone and turf, roofed with beams, tgid 
covered with fiirf, bashes, and earth. Instead of a door, which would admit too much 
of the cold, they have a small passage through which it is necessary to creep on the 
hands and feet. To prevent the bad effects of the damp, the inside is wholly covered witli 
skins. A bouse is made so large, its to contain ten or twelve families, of which each has 
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Religion.'] These three nations all profess Lutheranism. The Lap¬ 
landers, however, retain so many of their ancient superstitious practices, 
that their re%ioa hardly deserves the name of Christianity. There are 
no privilef(ed ranks in Norway; the citizens being distinguished only by 
their different occupations. 

its own space, marked off by partitions of skins, in a manner somewhat resembling the 
Htitlis of horses. On one side of the house there is a clear passage from one end to lUb 
other. On the same side are the windows, formed of the intestines of seals, joi.ied together 
with much neatness. Under these windows is placed a beni;h for the accommodation 
of visitants. The other side of the house, which is divided by partitions as already 
mentioned, is occupied, from the wall to the middle of the floor, by a broad bench 
raised above the floor a foot or eighteen inches. This bench serves to sit on by day, 
and to sleep on by night. At the post of each division hangs a lamp, formed of chalk 
or soft marble, in which is burnt the oil of seals, with moss, instead of cotton. This 
lamp not only gives them light, but serves to cook their victuals, and furnishes the 
house with the necessary warmth. The furniture, of their houses is generally extremely 
simple, and consists of kettles of copper or iron, bowls, cups, and spoons of wood, and 
sometimes a few vessels of tin, and eveifKf silver. Their Ashing and hunting imple¬ 
ments form always a considerable part of the furniture, and as on them depemis their 
existence, they attract no small share of esteem. At meals a mat is spread upon the 
llitor or bench; each has his separate dish, and distinct portion. A shoit prayer is 
pronounced before and after eating. The chief employments of the I iplanders consist 
in hunting, fishing, herding the rciii-decr, constructing canoes, sledges, and hiyrncss, and 
what may perhaps appear strange, managing the affairs of the kitchen. The women 
make nets, cure tlie fish and game which the men bring home, milk the rein-deer, 
make cheese, tan hides, form them into clothes, and prepare those ornaments with 
which their girdles are d(>coratcd, and of which they are so fond. Lapland being covered 
with snow duriTig a great part of the year, the natives, in their journeys from place 
to place, are constrained to adopt such modes of procedure as the nature of their road 
renders necessary. When they proceed on foot, they have snow-shoes of a length equal 
to that of the wearer, and of considerable breadth. With these fixed on his feet, and 
a longe pole in his hand, to direct his movements, the Laplander proceeds with amazing 
velocity, travelling it is said, though somewhat improbably, GO miles in one day. But 
the l,aplander seldom fatigues himself by journeys on fook He generally has recourse 
to his sledge. This machine in form resembles a boat. The traveller scats himself in it 
and is boiitnl to it, in a manner which strangers consider as being somewhat uneasy. 
The harness is fixed round the neck of the rein-deer, and passing between the fore¬ 
legs and hind-legs, is attached to the head of the sledge. The reins arc fixed round 
the bottom of the animal’s horns, and the driver carries in his hand a stick to iissist 
him in directing the motions of his machine, and to disentangle it*frain such objects as 
may come in the way. The Laplander whispers in the ear of the rein-deer the direction 
in which he is to travel, and the place at which he is to sto)*; and he firmly believes 
that the animal understands him. When the deer is driven hard, he sometimes passes 
over 70 or even 80 miles a-day; but such exertions are seldom unattended by hurt to 
the animal: .50 miles is A more common journey; and if we consider that in all this 
space, the deer has no other refreshment tiian what he can procure by dipping his'nose 
among the snow, it mu^ be allowed to be an exertion of which few other creatures 
are capable. 

When a Laplander has fixed his affections on some female acquaintance, and is 
desirous of entering into the bonds of matrimony, he takes along with him several 
mediators, several bottles of brandy, and a present for the young womgp. The brandy 
is fur the father, to whom application is first made. The lover remann without; the 
mediators enter, and, with thn father of the damsel, over the brandy, discuss the 
advantages and disadvantages of the proposed alliance. If the suitor be agreeable to 
the parents, he is then permitted to enter; he is introduced to his intended bride, and 
offers her the present which he has brought with him for that purpose. The lover 
visits his mistress os often as he chooses, hut must never forget to bring with him the 
father’s perquisite, a bottle of brandy. This present is so agi'eeable, that to procure it, 
the celebration of the marriage is not unfrequnntly delayed for several years. At 
length they are puUicly married by the. priest of the parish; but even after this, the 
young man Is obliged to serve his father-in-law, according to some, four years; accord¬ 
ing to others, and indeed more probably, one year. When this term is expired, the 
married couple retire to their new hut. The husband receives presents from all his 
friends, and'the wife carries along with her a number of rein.deer. Almost the only 
oducation both of boys and girls, consists in acquiring those arts which are so necessary 
to their future existence. No sooner can a boy draw the bow, than he is trained to 
shooting; aqd, as an incitement to industry, ne is compelled, before he receive his 
breakfast, to win it by hitting the mark assigned to him. 

The inhabitants of Lapland live in a very sevrra climate. As, however, they are 
from necessity temperate, tliey ara in general hesltliy, and retain all their vigour tc 
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CHAP. HI.—GOVERNMENT—FINANCES-ARMY AND 
* NAVY—COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES. 

• 

Comtitutional Laws.~\ The constitution of Norway is that of the 31st 
May, 1814, confirmed in the Stoertliing on the 4th November following. 
Norway* by the first article of her constitution, forms a free arnl inde¬ 
pendent Stiite, united to Sweden under the same king. By the 25th 
and 1 lOtii Articles of the Constitution, her finances, administration, 
legislation, and land and marine forces, arc distinct and separate from 
those of the Swedish kingdom.. It is further declared, that only native 
NoPwegiansyi professing the Lutheran faith, shall be eligible to State 
employments, with the exception of professorships; that Norway shall be 
liable only for its own national debt; that the Norwegians shall be 
governed by their own national code of laws ; and that no citi/en shall 
bo liable to imprisonment except in (^scs fixed by law ; that the liberty 
of tlie press shall remain inviolate; and that landed propei*ty cannot be 
forfeited to the State. The oclcht and amardcs ai'e also declai'ed invio¬ 
lable. Ac<!orjJiiig to this singulUr law, every man whose ancestors have, 
at any time, possessed a fnsehold, and who every ten years has declared, 
in the proper court, that he claims the estate, but that he is unable to 
redeem it, may, when he has acquired sufficient wealth, recover the 


('ll! extremity of old age. When a T.aplander has breathed his last, the. {greater part of 
those by whom he was surrounded take a hurried leave, lest the spirit of the dejiaited 
person should hurt them. 'The following quotation, though relating to Russian Lap- 
land, may give an idea of the mode of burial iu Lapland in general -—“ Cuiiiing to 
the house of the deceased," says a late traveller, “ we saw the corpse taken from the 
beift'.s’ skins, on which it lay, and removed into a wooden coffin, by six of his most 
intimate friends, after being first wrapped in lin m, the face and hands alone being 
bare. In one band they put a purse with some money, to |>ay the fee of the itorter at 
the gate of paradise; in the other a certificate, signed by the priest, directed for St Peter, 
to witness that the defunct was a good Christian, and deserved admission into heaven. 
At the head of the coffin was placed a picture of St Nicholas, a-saint greatly reve- 
ren<‘.ed in all part# of Russia, on account of his supposed friendshi]i for the dead. 
They also put into the coffin some brandy, dried fish and venison, that he might not 
starve mi the road. This being done, they lighted some fir-tree roots, piled up at a 
convenient distance from the coffin, and then wept, howled, and made a variety of 
strange gestures and conqpftions, expressive of the violence of their grief. When they 
werg fatigued with noise and gesticulations, they made several processions round the 
corpse, asking why the deceased had died? Whether he was in want of food or rai- 
inent? If he had been unsuccessful iu hunting or fishing? After these interrogations, 
tficy renewed their howling. One of the priests frequently sprinkled holy water on the 
corpse, as well as the mourners.*' In some places, they put into the coffin an axe, 
with a flint and steel; the former to cut down such thickets and brambles as may 
obstruct his piusage to the other world ; the latter to strike a light, should he happen 
to'be in the dark, either in the. course of his journey, or at the end of it. When the 
body is buried, aii old sledge, with its bottom upwards, is placed over the grave. 

If a Laplander, when he first leaves his hut iu the morning, meet any thing which 
he conjectures to jmrtend'some evil, he instantly returns, and remains itninurrd during 
the whole day. 'fhe profession of a magician is profitable, and, consequently, common. 
They have difierent methods of prognosticating future events, but that by the drum 
is very generally practised, and is in much esteem. On the drum used for this^purpose 
are inscribed the figures of many of the ancient gods of the country, of the sun, moon, 
stai-s, birds, of Christ and his apostles. Op the top are placed^several small brass 
rings; i^he drum is beat with a little hammer; the rings move in various directions 
upon the figures, and, according to these movements, the sorcerer foretcls future 
events. Almost every hut possesses a black cat, an animal supposed to have almost as 
much knowledge of futurity as any of their sorcerers. With this cat the Laplanders 
converse*as with a rational creature. It is consulted with regard to the most proper 
seasons for hunting and fishing, and attends such as are so employed. In short, by 
the advice of the cat are conducted all the important concerns of the family. MAiy 
of the ancient gods of the country are not only held in the highest esteem, but are 
occasionally worshipped. The transmigration of the soul seems to be a prevalent 
article of belief. 
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possession of liis forefathers. In this case, the immediate proprietor is 
compelled to quit his property for the estimated value, 'lljis rcnuers 
every, one careful to preserve an exact knowledge of liis descent, and 
fixes the affections of a family to that spot which has long remained the 
property of the race. At the saAie time, as has been justly remarked, it 
greatly diminishes tlie value of land, few being willing to purchase, and 
still fewer being willing to improve what they know may soon be 'taken 
from them; anil which at a certain conjuncture, the laws of the,ir country 
will compel them to abandon. It is further declared, by the constitu¬ 
tional laws of the kingdom, that no earldom, baronies, or entails, shall 
be established within the Norwegian boundaries,—Everyt Norwegian, 
without regard to fortune, is obliged to carry arms for a certain period. 
Tlie commerce of the country, it is expressly stipulated, shall continue 
to be carried on under the Norwegian fli^. The title of the king is 
At Ti. bjf the Grace of God, Kin/sh^f Norway. 

Form of Governtii(mt.~\ Norway is governed by an hereditary limited 
monarchy, in which the king has the exemtive and the Stoerthing the 
legislativi* power. The Council of State is responsible, for tlie acts of 
the sovereign, who must be of the Lutheran churc,h. The suegession is 
lineal, and to agnates of the ilynasty of Bernadette. On the failure of 
the royal line, the Stoerthing of Norway, and the Swedish diet, shall be 
convooated on the same day, to deliberate on the" projiosal which may be 
submitted to them by the king or interim governmi'iit, regarding the 
destination of the crown. Within 12 days theri'after the election must 
take place. On tins day preceding the election, a coinmitt(*c of 44 is 
a}>pointed, who, in the ovcTit of the choice of the Swedisli and Nor¬ 
wegian State's falling upon dillerent p<*rsons, shall a«scmbl(*, and fix the 
succession by a majority of votes. In the case of a minority, the govern¬ 
ment shall be conducted by a Council of State, <if 10 Norwegians and 
10 Swedes at Stockholm, in which the Minister of either country, as 
shall be determined by lot, shall presiile. '^I'hc choic/; of tins minor's 
guardian shall be determined in the same manner as the election to the 
throne. The king is of age at 18; and must take an oath -on his 
accession, that lie will govern Norway according to its '’onstitudonal 
laws. He is then ■'anointed in the cathedral of Drontheim: and it is 
<*xpected, that, unless under some extraordinary emergency, the king 
shall spend some time of every year in Norway. He appoints a council 
of 8 Norwegians—none of whom must be under 30 yeai’s of age—as his 
rc'presentativps in his absence. He can also name a viceroy in his 
absence, who must be either the Crown Prince, or the eldest son of the 
(hown Prince. 'J'he Norwegian Minister of State, and two members of 
the Council, must be present at every deliberation on Norwegian affairs. 
The civil list was fixed by the Stoerthing, in 1818, at 1,112,000 dollars. 

The Stoei'thing.'] Tlie Stoerthing assembles, on the Ist of February, 
pvery Third year, in Drontheim, and remains assembled for three months. 
Its members ard‘elected at a meeting of electors which assembles every 
three years. Every 60 inhabitants of a' town, and every 100 persons 
living in the country, send one elector to this assembly; and the whole 
number of* representatives in the Stoerthing must not be less th.an 75 or 
above 100. A member of the Stoerthing must be at least SO years of age, 
and have resided 10 years in the country. No member of the Council 
of State, or any one enjoying an office or pension under goveniment, is 
eligible to the Stoerthing; but every one who is elected is obliged to 
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attend and discharge his duties as a inember, if tlie election has not 
fallen upon him for the third time; his expenses are also defrayed by the 
State. Thaking has the power of convening extraordinary meetings of 
the Stoerthing; but there must always be present at least two-thirds of 
the represehtatives. One-fourth of the members from the Lagthing^ 
and the other three-fourths, the Odehthing, each of wliich has its own 
president and secretary. The Stoerthing can decree laws, impose taxes, 
gnfiit loan^ pass naturalizations, inquire into alliances and treaties, and 
summon every citizen before it, except the king or members of the royal 
family. Every law must be proposed in the Odelsthlng, and afterwards 
submitted to^he amendment of the Lagthing. Should the two chambers 
disagree in their views of any law, they are convened together, and by 
a majority of two-thirds, ultimately reject or adopt the law. Having 
passed the Stoerthing, the law is carried by a deputation to the king, 
whose approval makes it law. Should ho reject any law, the same 
Stoerthiug cannot propose it anew; But the second may; and on the 
proposal of the third, tlu! law must pass into effect, whether sanctioned 
by the kin^ or not. All laws a?-«! written in Norwegian ; and the Stoerthing 
deliberates witit open doors. Any attempt to endanger its privileges, is 
construed high treason. 

Administrativn.~\ The ministry consists of the viceroy, a minister of 
State, 10 counsellors, and a secretary, who de<ide by a majority, an»l 
aftenvards report to the king. The Council of State and the Lagthing, 
compose the highest tribunal of the State, and take particular cognizance 
of State-offences. A high court of justice, consisting of three members, 
is established in each of the four provinces, or bailiwicks, of Norway. 
Aqd these provinces arc again subdivided into inferior districts, rvith 
their respective courts. A general civil and criminal code has been 
projected for the kingdom. The high''Rt tribunal of justice is composed 
of a prositlent, tir justiciary, and six ordinmy, and three extraordinary, 
assessors. No men '?r of this tribunal must be under 50 years of age. 
The polie^^ is very effective. 

Eet:lesiaslical Estahli.shnimi.'\ 'Flie clerical body consists of five 
bishops, viz. one for each of the governments, and one for Norlancl, with 
49 deans, and 3'79 pastors. The king nominates the bishops, and the 
deafls ar«! chosen by the elergy of their diocese. The livings are in the' 
l^nds of patro’ts. The bishop of Aggerhuus is considered as metro¬ 
politan. The yearly revenues of the bishoprics are calculated to be, 
the highest dEfiOU, and the low st £400, sterling. From the tribunal of 
the d<!ans, an appeal lies, in ecclesiastical affairs, to the bishops. A 
missionary college at Drontheim is especially devoted to the conversion 
of the Laplanders. 

Literature.'] Norway has its own language, hut it cannot he said 
hitherto to have possessed any national literature. Its scholars and 
eminent men, even its first poet, Holberg, have all rvritten in Danish, 
and we do not possess^ a single original w'ork in the Noijjvegian language. 
But the Norwegians arc by no means destitute of a taste either for tho 
sciences or fine arts. Mathematics, natural history, abd history, are 
•much cultivated. Even among the common people, we find good calcu¬ 
lators and ingenious mathematicians. A favourite amusement with the 
country people, is to recount the tales and traditions of ancient times. 
Newspapers were established in this country in 180.S. j;)anish, German, 
I 2 k 
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and Swedish books, are pretty extensively read. I'he periodicals of 
Germany have likewise penetrated to the highest north. 

J^ducation^^ The education of youth is chiefly intrusted»to itinerant 
schoolmasters, who usually reside a fortnight at every hamlet. Never> 
theless, it is i-are to meet with a peasant in Norway who cannot both 
read and write. The town-schools are very ill-organixed ; bnt^the high 
schools of the flve principal cities are nowise inferior to the very best 
establishments of the kind in Europe. There are two senjinaries for 
instructing schoolmasters. The university of Christiana was' founded in 
1809. In 1816, it contained 16 professors, and about 150 students 
llesides these institutions, there is a royal school of cadets 131 Chritjtiatia ; 
an establishment for the instruction of young Laplandei's at Drontheim ; 
and a commercial academy at Christiana. 

Societies.~^ The two principal learned societies of Norway, are the 
Royal Society of Science at Dr^ytheim, and the Patriotic Society of 
Christiana. There are upwards of 60 agricultural societies established 
throughout the kingdom. 

Fin€inces.'\ The revenue and expenditure of the kingdom has been 
estimated at 1,597,217 specie dollars, or £379,3.S9 British currency. 
The interest of the national debt of Norway amounts to 41,000 rix 
dollai'S, or about £6000 British ; but the paper money, with wMch the 
country has been inundated, renders it very difficult to meet this burden. 
In 1817, a national bank was opened with a capital of 10,000 shares, 
each share being 200 specie dollars; but we believe the scheme was 
not popular. 

Ai'my.'] The military force of Norway is from 10 to 12,000 regulars 
—2000 of whom are employed in garrison duty, 1,285 airillery, and 
1,070 cavalry, and a somewhat larger body of militia. Attached to the 
former, are three battalions, who wear on their feet long boards, or 
snow shoes, and ai'e trained to act on the snow and ice. The national 
troops of Nomay, though they are embodied and exercised, upon the 
whole, much in the same manner as the Danes, are raised in a manner 
somewhat different. Tlie territory is divided into a number of dkitricts, 
of which each furnishes a soldier. Every male, at his birth, is registere*! 
for the militia, and from the first on the list all deffciencies are supplied. 
After a service of ten or fourteen years, they take their place among the 
invalids, anti having remained in that situation for some time, they ai-s 
dismissed. Conscription is the mode usually resorted to for supplying 
the regular forces. A late decree of the Stoerthing, directed the whole 
fortresses throughout the kingdom to be demolished. 

NavyJ} The navy of Norway is upon a very small scale, amounting 
to only 6 brigs, 8 schooners, and 77 gun-boats. These vessels are 
generally situated at Christiana, Christiansand, and Eriedcricstadt. At the 
two latter ports there are docks. 

Commerce.'^ From the earliest period, the Normans have sustained 
the character of* bold and skilful navigators. ITie sea is still their 
element, and the vicissitudes and dangers of a maritime life are ’^lighly 
congenial to the national spirit. 'Die interaal commerce of the country 
is very insignificant, on account of the bad roads and difficulties. of car¬ 
riage. In the higher latitudes^ almost the only commerce is that of 
barter. In other districts, the only commercial intercourse is conducted 
by coasting vessels, the commercial towns being all situated on the coast 
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Siuce the union with Sweden, the passes, or defiles, between the two 
coamtries, have been kept in good order. The only mail known in the 
country is J;he government post. , • 

Ejrpm'ts.'\ The principal exports are wood, fish, iron, copper, glass, 
alum, inai'blc, kelp, dyeing lichens, jnckled meat, hides, fur, feathers, oil, 
tar, and pitch. But the external commerce considerably declined during 
the Jrai&ference of Norway from the Danish to the Swedish crown. 

* Imports.'^ The imports consist of corn, wine, spirits, salt, and soft 
goods. In aveitige years, the importations and exportations nearly 
balance each other; but in bad ytiars, the balance is itgainst Norway. 

fisheries.~\ The fisheries of Norway are very extcjisive and productive, 
employing 80,000 hands, and producing an annual revenue of 1,500,000 
dollars. Vaage is the central point and chief place of the northern 
fisheries. The heiring fisheries have of late years been very unproduc¬ 
tive, but formerly the exports of herrings to the Baltic, from Bergen, 
amounted to 100,000 bairels. A snfall species of heri’ing is exported, 
under the name of anchovies. 

Minef,~\ Tlie most celebrated silver-mines of Norway are those of 
Kongsberg, vthich were discovered during the reign of Christian IV. 
The silver is generally found in ore, an«l extracted by the usual process, 
though sometimes it is found pure in small grains, and instances are not 
wanting of its having been fou'id in considerable masses. One piece, 
which is still preserved in the cabinet of cniriosities in Copenhi^en, 
'.vSighs 409 marks, and is said to be worth 3000 rix-dollai's, or £600. 
These mines formerly produced about £70,000 annually. In 1805, the 
working of them was given up on account of their unproductiveness; 
but they were t^in opened in 1815. However, as the produce seldom 
does more than cover the expense, and, it seems, is not sufficient even 
for that pm^pose, the mines are of little advantage to government. Their 
chief utility consists in aflbrding employment to a great number of 
indigent persons, and in supplying the kingdom witli currency. Even 
at Kongsberg, ^fhere thi; silver is taken from the mine, the workmen are 
constjjntly paid in paper currency. At s<mic distance from Kongsberg, at 
a p|pce called Fossum, is a mine of cobalt. Productive copper mines 
are open at lloraast * They were discovered in 1614, and yield a con¬ 
siderable revenue to the crown. At Quickore and Selboe, other copper 
mines are wrought; but they appear to be more inconsiderable than those 
at Roraas. But of all the mines which occur in Norway, none are more 
truly valuable than those which produce iron. Of these, the chief are 
said to be situated in the southern parts of Christiana. Lead mines are 
found near Kongsberg, and alum in the vicinity of Christiana. 

Monies .The coins and measures of Denmark are still current in 
Noi'way. 


JCHAP. IV.—TOPOGRAPHY. 

Norway is divided into four provinces, called bailiwicks, viz. Aggerhuus, 
Cbristiansand, Bergen, and Drontheim. • 

\st.'Aggerhuus,'\ 'fhe bmliwick of Aggerhuus, receives its name from 
a fortress iu the neighbourhood of Christiana. It is a romantic and moan- 
tainous district, abounding in lakes and streams. The soil is in the small 
valley tolerably fertile. It is separated from Drontheim by the towering 
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Dovi-efieldt. The principal river is the Glomraen. The climate is severe; 
but the winter is not earlier than in the nortli of Germany. Summer 
begins Ki May. The rearing of cattle^ and working of iron, mines, are 
the principal employments of the inhabitants. The territorial extent of 
this district, is about 40,000 square miles, with a population of 
450,000. 

Christiana.J^ Christiana, the capital of the bailiwick, and ofc the 
kingdom, is situated at the foot of the Egeberg, in a fertile vqlley upon 
a bay of the Christianafiorden. It was founded, 1624, by Cluristian IV., 
and built according to a plan drawn by himself. Opsloe formerly stood 
upon the place now occupied by Christiana, but was destroyed by fire. 
The streets are generally about 40 feet broad; they cross each other 
nearly at right angles, and are kept very clean. It has a military hospi¬ 
tal, four churches, two theatres, a house of correction, a university, and 
in 1827, contained 20,581 inhabitai^^S. It has a good summer harbour, 
and a considerable trade. There are a number of beautiful villas in the 
neighbourhood. The country round it lias many mines, and much metal 
is exported from it; but deals and tai' form the staples of its commerce; 
besides these articles, it exports soap and some alum. 

The town of Friederickshall, which contained nearly 4000 inhabitants, 
was totally consumed by fire, on the 18th June, 1826. On a high rock, 
in the vicinity of this town, lies the castle of Friederickstein, at the siege 
of which Charles XII. was killed in 1718. Not far from tliis place, is 
the famous cataract of Sarp, where the Glommcn precipitates itself over 
a rock 60 feet in height. The town of Koi^sberg is situated in a deep, 
dark, wild looking valley, at the foot of the Eans Knuden. In this 
town there is a mining school. The number of inhabitants is 6,800. 

2d. Chrisiian.scmd.J Ihe most southern and smallest of all the 
Nonvegian provinces is Christiansand; the territorial extent of which is 
estimated at about 10,000 square miles, with 130,000 inhabitants. This 
is a very mountainous district, intersected with small buj, rapi<l streams. 
The capital of the same name with the province, is situated upon a spa¬ 
cious bay at the mouth of the Jorredalelf. It is protected by the 
castle of Friedericsholm, and contains 7000 inhabitants. It has a good 
harbour, much resorted to by ships frequenting the Cattogat. A pai’t of 
the busy little port of Arendal in this bailiwick is built upon piles. ‘ In 
the ncighbouihood of this place are extensive iron mines. The town of 
Stavangar contains about 2,300 inhabitants. The town of Findoea, on an 
island in this bailiwick, contains a very ancient church, in which there is 
a monument dedicated to commemorate some victory over the Scots, and 
the pretended grave of the northern hero Torfian. Askoe, another island, 
now contains a celebrated spring wliich is very cold in summer, but is 
never known to freeze in winter. A very productive lobster-fishing is 
established at the promontory of Lindenaes. 

3d. Bergen..^ The bailiwick of Bergen extends to nearly 14,000 
square mites, and'Contains a population of 156,000. This is a'moun¬ 
tainous country with a deeply indented coast. The ridge of the Floyfield 
and Olrick, rises to the height of 1,800 feet in the interior of this province. 
The mountains are covered in their lower regions with stunted birch and 
furze; but have their summits clothed in perpetual snow, which frequently 
descends in avalanches. There are no large inland lakes or rivers; but a 
great number of springs, and small ponds. The climate is damp; and 
the rearing of cattle and fishing fonns the principal cmployinciils. 
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Bergen, tlie capital, is situated upon a small gulf of the sea, in a 
vallby, and v/as founded near the conclusion of the eleventh century. It 
is strengthened towards the sea by the fort of Berginhuu>|, the tower of 
Nordniiss, the fort of Friedeiicsberg, and the rocky island of Christians- 
holm. On' the land side it is sheltered by mountains. The greatest part 
of the. hqpses are of wood, thol]^;h some of them be of stone. The roost 
remaskable edifices are the castle and the cathedral. It has sudered fi’e- 
qii'ently, apd severely, from fire. The harbour is good, and the jkopula- 
tion amounted in 1827 to 20,844, who, from the want of the means 
for agriculture and manufactures, employ themselves chiefly in navigation, 
trades, and fishing. The inhabitants of the adjacent province of Norland, 
and indeed the whole east coast, bring hither their dried fish and train oil, 
which they exchange with the Dutch, English, &c. for corn and the other 
necessaries of life, in which Norway is deficient. The merchants of 
Bergen possess a few ships, with whjph they trade on their own account. 
The German comptoir enjoys the monopoly of the Norland trade. It 
has one hospital, chiefly for persons infected with leprosy, a disease of 
frequent occurrence among the fishermen along that coast, and arising, 
most prqbably, from their mode of life. Here is, also, a school, a theatre, 
two printing offices, and the Seminarium Fredrwnnum, founded in 1750, 
by the %vell-known bishop Pontoppidan, wherein twelve young men are 
educated gratis. Holberg, the poet, was a native of Bergen. 

!^n the island of Fidje, belonging to this bailiwick, Harold Halfager, 
the first king of Norway, is said to have had his residence. The island 
of Mosteroe, famous for its fine marble quan-ies, is also celebrated as 
liaving been the site of the first Christian church in Nomay, which was 
founded, A. D. 997. 

Jh'ontheim.'} The province of Drontheim, the most northern of the 
kingdom, in ecclesiastical administration is subdivided into two different 
bishoprics; the one, comprelumding the bailiwick of Drontheim; the 
other, the provijjces of Norland and the Finmarks. These 
are so different m a geographical aspect, that we shall adin 
division, in our accormt of the province itself. The total extent of the 
province, is nearly 7§,000 square miles, with a population of nearly 
340,000. 

'fhe territory of Drontheim I*roper, comprehends nearly a third part of 
this superficial extent, and more than one-half of the population. In 
physical features, this district resembles those already described. The 
Drontheimfiorden, nearly divides the country into two parts. An excel¬ 
lent pass conducts over the Dovrefieldt; but the mountains every where 
assume a bleak and terrific aspect. 

Drontheim, or Tronkieniy the capital of the province, is one of the most 
flourishing places in the kingdom, containing a population of 12,000. It is 
situated on the south bank of the Nidelf^ on an arm of the sea by which 
the town is nearly surrounded. The foitifications by which it was once 
protected have fallen into ruins. The streets are wide*and rogular, but 
the houses are mostly of wood. Situated nearly at the point of union of 
four great valleys, and most conveniently for conununicating with Sweden, 
and having a good harbour it has a considerable trade. The <d)ief exports 
ai'e copper, iron, timber, and fish. The imports are groceries, cloths, 
wine, and eftm. Drontheim is very ancient, and was the seat of govefn- 
ment wfiile Norway remained a separate kingdom. It is still the 
residence of a bishop, and has a niiqpiificent cathedral, in which the 


bishoprics 
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ancient kingti of Norway used to he crowned, and which as the burial place 
of St Olaf, received a higli reputation for sarvctity ill the dark ages. '' 

Rottraas .'}, The town of Roeraas is built on a very wild situation, but 
presents a pleasant appearance. The population amounting to 2,200, 
is wholly supported by the working of the copper mines in’ the neigh¬ 
bourhood. These mines annually yield upwai'ds of 12,000 togs of ore; 
and are wrought by a joint-stock company. r 

The Island of Vigren is celebrated in history as the spot (rom which 
the Norman Ralph, afterwards called Robert, took his depaiture for the 
conquest of Normandy. 

Christiansand, with a population of 1624 souls, has a good liarhour, 
and conducts a brisk trade. 

Norland.'^ With the exception of a small stripe on the southern 
edge. Norland lies entirely within the polar zone. The Kiolen range, 
mns through the interior of this district. 'I’he plain is covered almost 
wholly with marshes and morasses', which, in the highest latitudes, remain 
perpetually frozen. llie seven sisUu-s of Alscn are rocky summits, 
which rear their snow-capped heads to the height of nearly 4000 
feet. The riches of this country, are fish and fur. The metals which 
exist here, are not wrought. The only tex paid by the Laplanders, is 
about one penny of om' money for every twenty rein-deers. 

Alstahong, the seat of the bishop, situated upon the Island of Alster, 
has a population of .5000 inhabitants. 

The Maelstrom.'] The group of the Lofl'uddeii and Westeraalen 
Islands, forming a crescent around the Westerfiorden, has a population of 
11,000 souls, who are entiridy engaged in fishing. The ti<le streams 
Avith great violence through the naiTow straits which separate thjse 
islands, and in some places, fornis a kind of cataract which, wlum the 
north wind blows against the low tide, becomes very forniidable to navi¬ 
gators, and creates the whirlpool already described, known to mariners 
by the name of Maelstrom. 

The largest island of this group, and of the wfiole kingdom, is 
Hindoeen. llie chief seat of the Lapps and Quaners, is the district of 
Finmarscens, in which the Allens jyraestegield, under the 70th pacaliel, 
must be considered the paradise of the Polar zoife. The chief towns, 
are Ilammerfe^t and Vardoee, containing respectively, 77, and 87 inha¬ 
bitants 1 An attempt has veiy recently been made, under the superiv- 
tendcnce of two Englishmen, to found a sea-horse fishery and colony in 
lat. 77“ 50'.‘ 


Antho-iities.] Chorogi'aphisk Beskrivelse over Kongeriget Norge, etc. 
af N. Sogne. Kibbenh. 1779, 4to.—Provinzial—Samlinger. Bergen, 
1701, 8vo.—Topograpliisk Journal for Norge Christiana, 1792.— 
SkiSldebrand’s joumey to the North Cape, 8vo., 1813.—A. Lamotte, 
Voyage dans le.Nord de I’Europe, 1814, 8vo.—Clarke’s Travels, vols. 
X. & XI.—Gemalilde von Nomegen, Hamb. 1815, 8vo.—Ded sydliche 
Norge, etc. ved. C. J. Pontopiddau. Kiobenh. 1785.—Det nordlige Norge 
af C. J. Pontopiddau. Kibb. 1795.—Specielle Karter over den norske 
Kyst, brigin. opinaalt ect. utg. fia det kongl. Sei'kart Arrhiv. Kibb. 1791 
-^>-1803. 7 feuil. 

' Since the nbovc (lescriptioit of Norway was written, rve find that, by a census 
finished in 1827, the population was found to be 1,050,132 souis. • 
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Nnme.~\ How tliis country cauic to be called Germany, and tlie 
iiiliabhanta Germans, is difficult to guess, and hardly worth any serious 
inquiry. Qilbstions of this kind are more easily asked than solved; and 
the same difficulty recurs, when treating of the ancient names of modem 
countries; as for instance, Why was Scotland called Caledonia ? Why 
was our island denominated Sritain, and Albion? and Why was France 
anciently called Gaul? To these Questions, learned antiquarians have 
given various and discordant answom, between which it is now impossible 
to deoidc.. The most probable conjecture respecting the origin of the 
name German^% that it was an appellation bestowed by the Gauls upon 
those wandering but warlike tribes who had crossed the I’hine, long 
before the days of Julius Cmsar, and settled in Belgic Gaul. The 
appellation Gehr-man, is Celtic, and signifii's * a warlike man,’—an epithet 
at once appropriate, and indicating the light in which these savage and 
ferocious ti'ibes would be viewed by their more polished but less warlike 
Gaulish neighbours. To this tf‘nn, their after name All-man, also alludes, 
signifying ‘ a complete man.’ This last epithet the Homans borrowed 
+rom the Gauls, who bestowed it upon those tribes who inhabited tlm 
coifbtry now called Wiiteiuberg, but who afterwanls crossed the Rhine 
and settled in Alsace. But the term All-man, or tiie Alemanni of the 
Romans, fell into disuse after the political extinction of the Ahnnanni by 
the Franks, another German tribe, or rather collection of tribes, in 496, 
while the t<*rm Gvhr-man, Gemnani, or Germans, gradually passed from 
the Avest of the Rhine, to the east of that river, ainl was extended in 
Caesar’^ time, as a common or generic name, to all the wandering tribes 
who roamed along tht; banks of the Rhine, the Danube, and the Elbe, or 
in tlas inaccessible wilds of the Hercynian forest. The term All-man is 
still retained in the French Allemagne, by which (jcrmany is constantly 
dil^ignated amongst its western neighbours. The term TeuUmes, from 
which their present name of DeutseJhen is derived, is of much greater 
antiquity than the appellation Geimans; and in the 5lh or (Ilh century 
the Germans begun to call their country Deutschland. The origin of 
this name is uncertain. Some, indeed, derive the name Tentones, or 
Theutschen —now written Dentschen —from Theuth, or Tent, calle<i 
Teutates by Lucan, and Tuisto by Tacitus, the most ancient deity of the 
Germans and Scandinavians. But this is not satisfactory. It is more 
probable that the god derived the appellation of TTieuth, Teutates, or 
Tuisto, from his worshippers, than that they derived their name from him; 
and if so, we ai’e still in the dark as to the origin of the name Teulones, 
or the modem Deutschen. , 

Extent, and Boundaries.'] Germany now comprehends all the States 
of the German cbnfederacy, which cannot properly be said to form § 
single State, but rather an offensive and defensive league of States, united 
under ceitain laws. It is bounded by the Gemian Ocean, Denmark, and 
yie Baltic on the north ; on the ea«t by Western Prussia, Posen, Poland, 
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Cracovia, Galicia, Hungary, and Illyria; on the south by Istria, tlie 
Adriatic, the Lombardo-Venetian Stated, and Switzerland; and on the 
west by France and the Netherlands. Its greatest extent from W. to E., 
or from the most western point of the Pinssian dominions on the Meuse 
below Gennip, to the most eastern point of Silesia, is 610 British miles, 
or rather more than 14 degrees of longitude, namely, from 5° bf)' to 20" 
E. long, of Greenwich. If we take it from the moutli of the Ems, to the 
bonlers of the Gulf of Dantzic, or the most easterly point of Pomerania, 
the extent will be 440 British miles. The utmost meridional length of 
Germany, from the most southern point of the peninsula of Istria, in N. 
lat. 45", to the most northern point of the Isle of llugcn, in 54“ 40^ N. 
lat. is 676 British, or 580 geographical miles. But if the extent be 
taken from the summit of the Brenner, which divides the German from 
the Italian Tyrol, and where the rivers part to diderent and distant seas, 
in 47“ N. lat. to the shores of tlw Gorman Ocean, in 54" N. lat. the 
length will not exceed 483 British miles. If taken from the southern 
confines of the bishopiic of Trent, in N. lat. 46" to the river Eider, which 
divides Denmark from Germany, in N. lat. 54" 20', the length will be 
580 British, or 500 geographical miles. The whole supei-ficial contents 
amount to 11,664 German, or 253,108 British square miles. 

General Dioixions.'\ Germany is divided as follows : 


Extent in Grrmnii 
square miles. 

1. The German States of the Austrian empire, 3,699.68 


2. The German States of the Prussian kingdom, 3,307.36 

3. The kingdom of Bavaria,. 1,453.91 

4. The kingdom of Saxony, ....*. 388.35 

5. The kingdom of Hanover,. 690.29 

6 . The kingdom of Wirtemberg,. 348 

7. The grand duchy of Baden, .... 272.50 

8 . The electorate of Hessen-Cassel, .... 204.09 

9. The grand duchy of Hessen-Darmstadt, 193.30 

10. Tlie duchies of Holstein and Lauenberg, 

belonging to Dct)mark,. 173.60 

11. The duchy of Luxemburg, belonging to the 

kingdom of the Netherlands, .... 110. 

12. The grand duchy of Saclusen-Weimar, . . 66.28 

13. Tlie duchy of Sachsen-Gotlia, .... ,54.75 

14. The duchy of Sachsen-Meiningen, . . . 18.22 

15. The tluchy of Sachscn-IlildbuiPghausen, . 10.97 

16. The duchy of Sacliscn-Coburg, .... 23. 

17. The duchy of Brunswick,. 71.74 

18. The grand duchy of Mecklenburg-Schweriu, 233.88 

19. The grand duchy of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 36.13 

20. The duchy of Holstein-Oldenburg, . . . 129. 

21. The duchy^of Nassau, .* 101.75 

22. The duchy of Anhalt-Dessau, .... 17 

23. The duchy of Anlialt-Bcrnburg, .... 16 

24. The duchy of Anhalt-Kbtbcn, .... 15 

25. The principality of Schwarzburg-Sondershauseu, 18 

26. The principality of Schwarzburg-Rmlolstadt, 21 

27. The principality of Hohenzollem-Hechingen, 5.50 


28. The principality of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringon, 20 05 


Population. 

9,496,753 

8,187,220 

3,513,490 

1,206,034 

1,314,124 

1,397,451 

1,001,630 

545,208 

633,026 

359,985 

214,058 

192,371 

182,311 

56,269 

29,706 

80,012 

209,527 

351,908 

71,769 

325,349 

302,769 

52,947 

37,046 

32,454 

45,120 

53,940 

14,500 

37,032 
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29. The principality of Liechtenstein. 2.50 

30. The priifcipality of Reuss of the Elder Line, 7. 

31. The pripcipality of Reuss of the Younger Line, 21.50 

32. The principality of Lippe-Detmold, . . . 20.62 

33. The principality of Schauenburg-Lippe, . 10. 

34., Tlie principality of Waldeck,. 21.66 

35. I'he landgraviate of Hesseu-Homburg, . . 6.50 

36. The free town of Franldbrt on the Maine, . 5. 

37. The free town of Lubec,. 5.50 

38. The free town of Bremen,. 3..50 

39. The free town of Hamburg,. 6.32 


Population. 

^,546 

22,255 

52,205 

69,062 

23,684 

51,877 

19,823 

47^372 

43,127 

46,270 

29,739 


Total extent and population, .... 11,664.45 30,375,679 

The excessive multiplication of petty* States, their separate and jarring 
interests, their different forms of government, and the minute subdivision 
of terHtoriel property which takes place in Germany—one small State 
being surrouiidiM by another larger State, and containing within itself 
one or mbre smaller States as it were mortised into it—nmder any 
attempt to ascertain with exactness the respective population of each State, 
and the aggregate population of the whole, an impracticable task.‘ An 
oflicial statement, given in at the Diet in 1818, reckons the total popula¬ 
tion bf the Confederacy, 30,006,896. In the statement which we have 
given above, no census of any State is of later date than 1818, and some 
of them are even as old as 1807. Estimating the total population in 
roui^d numbers at 30,400,000, we may consider it as generally distributed 

' The data generally employed on the Continent to ascertain the real state of the 
)>opiilation are, the number of hearths,—the number of communicants,—births and 
bui-ials,—and the consumption of provisions. The last Is preferred to ascertain the 
population of large towns. In this way Mr £ton has determined the population of 
Constantinople, contniry to all expectation, and astonishingly below all former 
accounts, to be only 300,000. But it is needless to prove that this way of calcuiating 
population is very uncertain. The hearths are little better; for before we can infer 
the population from the number of hearths, we must previously determine how many 
souls ara to be reckoned to one hearth; and this is a matter of extreme uncertainty. 
Communicants, as to numlfer, will not disentangle the subject, for adults only will 
be reejeoned, and all children of a certain age entirely omitted. Adults best answer 
the ends of government, as they generally tend to ascertain the number of men capable 
of bearing arms, and subject to taxation. Hence neither great perfection, nor too 
much exactness are required; and this may be the very reason, perhaps, why the 
present accounts of German population are so uncertain and discordant. The births 
and deaths are in the same predicament with the former; the registers are inaccurately 
kept, and much is left to conjectuiM!. The number of births and burials ditfers very 
considerably in different districts of the same country, and therefore no general rule, 
respecting the actual population of a large district, or country, can be laid down with 
certainty from them. Before we can assign the actual proportion of deaths in towns, 
to their population, and assign the exact difference between the deaths of the town- 
population and those of the country-population, we must previously know what is the 
population, whether of the town or the country. In no state has precipitation in 
determining (says a German journalist) the population of 9 country, been more 
apparent than in our country. Our geographical and statfstical writers generally 
reckon the whole praiilatidh above 30,000,000; but have these i^rlters considered 
that the arery least German States should be num^red, and that even in Germany, 
in the strictest sense of the word, there are countries still unknown ? How then <»n 
they prepare and prove their li.sts ? Another circumstance increasing the difficulty, lies 
in the inde^nite use of the term Germany; some extending it to Burgundy, Alsace, 
Lorrain, and the Netherlands; others excluding Bohemia, Silesia, Moravia and 
Imwtia; and others again, including the last mentioned countries, under that name.* 
Stein reckons the superfleial extent of Germany, according to the latest and acknow¬ 
ledged divisions given a^ve, at 11,600 German square inilei; Demjan at 11,757; 
and Crome at 11,679. 

• I. 2 F 
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at the rate uf 2,508 individuals to a German square mile, or nearly 103 
to H British square mile. But this averse rate of population varies 
greatly in different States. 


CHAl*. 1.—HISTORY. 

Anr.imt Gei'many.~\ Under the name of Germania^ tlie Romans com¬ 
prehended not only the wild country covered with enormous forests, lakes, 
and morasses, which was hounded hy the Danube, the Rhine, the German 
Ocean, and the Vistula, hut also Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Finland, 
Livonia, and Prussia ; for all these countries, forming about one-third of 
Europe, were inhabited hy tribes, whose features, manners, and language, 
bespoke a common origin. The inhabitants of mild and beautiful Italy 
could not believe that any people, would have left its original settle¬ 
ments, to inhabit the German deserts. “ Who,” says the incomparable 
Roman historian, “ putting the danger of a turbulent and unknown sea 
out uf the case; who would leave the softer climes of Asia, Africa, 
or Italy, to fix his abode in Germany ? where nature oftcrs nojching but 
scenes of deformity; where the inclemency of the season never relents ; 
where the land presents a dreary region, without form or culture; and, 
if we exc€*pt the affection of a native for Ids mother-country, without an 
allurement to ,mukc life supportable.”" They therefore believed them 
to be an indigenous race, the immediate offspring of the soil, the original 
natives of the country, without any intermixture of adventitious settlers 
from other nations. Tacitus, whose treatise on German manners was 
written A. D. 98, is the first writer who throws any light upon, the 
subject of ancient Germany. His narrative is occasionally obscure, from 
his sententious brevity; but still it is tlic most accurate, full, and mas¬ 
terly sketch of this country, and its early inhabitants, of any that u'e 
ilerive from ancient authors.^ 

* “ This is by no rarans a satisractory reason for the {tosition advanced by Tacitus, 
namely, that the (ienimns were the indigenoas otFspriiif; uf its soiL In thesj remote 
ai^es, when the numbers of one nation overflowed into another, the object wuSr,not the 
most deli(;htfiil country, hut the safest habitation. Asia Italy, and some parts of 
Africa, afforded delitrlitrul spots; but to men who could not And a settlement in these 
regions, even Germany, which appears so horrid to Tacitus, was not without its con¬ 
veniences. The people escaped from oriental despotism, and lived in freedom. ‘ A 
freehold,' says Addison, ‘ though it be but in ice and snow, will make the ovViier 
pleased with the possession, and stout in the defence of it.’ ”—Mur})hi/’s Notes on Tadlns. 

The Germany of Tacitus, ns already mentioneil, was of vast extent, reaching fi-om 
the west of the Rhine to the Gulf of Finland on the east; and from the Danube, 
which parted it from the Roman provinces of Rhaetia, Vindelicia, and Noricum, on 
the south, to the Danish Islands in the Baltic, on the north. To enumerate the nume¬ 
rous tribes mentioned by Tacitus, and to assign them their relative geographical posi¬ 
tions, and ascertain what parts of modern Germany they'were inhabitants of, wonid 
be an arduous task; a task as difficult as that of fixing the settlements of the migrating 
hordes who wander «)ii the shores of the Caspian, and Uie Aral, or roam in the deserts 
uf central Asia. 'J'he,learned Cluverius has been the most successful in elucidating the 
text uf Tacitus, and dis^broiling this troubled subject. In this labour he has been fol¬ 
lowed by Cellarnts and D’AiiviJlr, and does not deserve the scuitIIous' epithets 
bestowed on him by Pinkerton. At the time when Cluverius wrote his (iemutnia 
Antigua, the science of Geography was but in its infancy, and he had not the aids 
that fall to the lot of modern geographers. These circumstances ought to be kept in 
view, and liberal allowance should be made in behalf of men who, though possessed of 
immense erndition, ond laborious diligence, could not reasonably be expected, from 
-*heir comparative want of science, to treat'the subject of ancient geography, and to 
identify the seats of vagrant tribes, with such luminous precision anti strict accuracy, 
as their successors, D’Anville, Rennel, and Gosseiin. Gibbon himself has paid a just 
Irihnte of praise to till* learned labours of Cluverius; and Pinkerton might have con¬ 
tented himself with pointing out his errors, without abusing biiii. 
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In the countries beyond the Rhine lived a nation with sparkling blue 
eyes and fair hair ;'of great bodily powers and gigantic size; capable of 
Supporting*the extremes of cold and hunger, but impatient under heat 
and thirst; of warlike dispositions; honej<t, faithful, kind, and without 
suspicion towards their friends, but implacable towards their enemies; 
spurning constraint of every kind; esteeming independence the most 
npbh: possession which man can inherit, and ready at all times to renounce 
life, rather than freedom. Ignorant of all tlie finer arts of life; unac¬ 
quainted with agriculture, or the use of metals ; and destitute of written 
characters,—the Germans supported themselves in a country full of woods 
and pasturee, by hunting and the rearing of cattle ; and divided their life 
between indolent repose and the pleasures of the chase. In time bf 
peace, the warrior gave himself up to sleep and inactivity, waiting impa¬ 
tiently the moment when war should again call him to more; manly 
occupations. They were fond of gambling and drinking to excess. A 
beverage prepared of wheat and barley formed a substitute for wine ; ami 
far ^om^being ashamed of intoxication, they beliiwed their virtues exalted, 
and their in|jplligence sharpened by it. It wiis when in this state that 
they hq)d their public councils ; and the resolutions taken when inebriated 
were considered as the dictates of inspiralion, and invariably carried into 
execution. 

The form of government was democratic in the greatest part of Ger¬ 
many. It was only on the shores of the Baltic that some tribes acknow¬ 
ledged the authority of kings, without, however, giving up the rights 
belonging to them a^ free citizens of the State. Reciprocal defence being 
the tie by which the Germans were kept together, they soon felt tlie 
nbcessity of submitting indivklual opinion to the will of the majority ol 
the confederates ; and this rough outline of political society was sulKcient 
for a nation which as yet was ignorant of higher ambition. The youth 
bom of free parents were introduced into the assemblies when of age, and 
received as mevnbers of a free and independent State. The assemblies 
of all tlie men of a tribe able to bear arms were convened at fixed times, 
or upon any occasion of sudden emergency. In these popular asseni- 
blicj, the decisions for war or peace were given, the magistrates elected, 
an]^ the oifenders against the laws of society punished. A popular majo¬ 
rity always decided ; for although the right of previous consultation was 
Allowed the chiefs, the people alone were invested with the power of 
forming resolutions, and of executing them. In times of danger, a 
general chief was elected; and in cases where united strength was 
required, several tribes submitted to one chief, whose authority ceased 
w'ith the emergency which required it. In the time of peace, no other 
authority was acknowledged than that of the chiefs elected in the assem¬ 
blies, and who, as republican magistrates, each one in his district, admi¬ 
nistered justice, and settled disputes. The chief or prince had a body¬ 
guard, and was assisted by a council of one huirtired individuals; Isut 
although the Romani gave to some of them the title lof kin^, they had 
not 1.hc right of inflicting the punishment of ileath, or of imprisonment, 
or any kind of bodily punishment, on a free man.* 

In a nation so much attached to freedom and independence, every kind 
of warlike virtue was of course considered as the ornament of man; chas¬ 
tity was that of woman. Polygamy was only allowetl to the princes; 

* “ mannera of the Cermaiia, the ivailer will her onr present frame of Koverii- 

niciit, as it were, in the cradle,—gentis runabula nostiie 1” — Mtiqihy’s Notes on Tacitus. 
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divorce prevented rather by custom tlian by Ib'jv. The religious ideas of 
a nation like this would of course be rude in the extreme. The sun ^id 
moon, the hre and earth, were the divinities whom they worshipped, 
together with certain imaginary beings, to whom they ascribed the direc* 
tion of the principal events in human life, and whose will the priests 
pretended to ascertain by secret arts of divination. Their temples •were 
caves in the rocks, consecrated by the worship of successive generations. 
Tlie ordeals so celebrated in the middle ages, were employed by^the early 
Germans to direct their decision in every important case. Religion also 
furnished the strongest means of exciting their warlike spirit. The ban¬ 
ners, kept in the darkness of their sacred caves, were plantcd..on tlie. fiteld 
of battle, and their enemies were devoted, by the most tremendous impre¬ 
cations, to the gods of war and of thunder. The brave alone were pro¬ 
mised the favour of the gods,—^a warlike life, and death in battle being 
considered the surest means of obtaining the joys of Walhalla, the paradise 
of the northern nations. It is a question nut yet entirely decided, if the 
northern or Scandinavian mythology, of which we have given a short 
account in our history of the northern kingdoms, was originally the same 
with that of the Germans ; but at all events, the Scandinavians and the 
(lennans are of kindred origin, and this much at least is clear, that several 
German tribes who crossed the Rhine, were followed by other tribes from 
the north and east, and that the Goths and Saxons brought their mytho¬ 
logy to Germany. Wo find in the German mythology the same gods as 
in the Scandinavian : Odin, or Woden, the first and oldest of all the gods, 
and Frigga, or Frega, his wife, and Thor, the god of thunder; and many 
others, whose history would lead us too far from our subject, occur in 
both mythologies. Besides these general divinities, the Germans had 
also some worshipped only by particular tribes. 

All inquiries into the origin of the Germans lead us back to Asia, the 
general cradle of the human race, although we find only very faint traces 
in the ancient historians of the emigrations of Asiatic tribes to Germany. 
Before the Scythians were driven by the Massagetm from the shores of 
the Pontus Euxinus, the Cimmerians, a nation kindred to the Germans, 
occupied the Crimen, and European Tartary. This latter tribe, pressed 
upon the Vistula by the Sdytbians, united there with the Teutonic tribesy 
of whom we have no historical records. From this region Scandinavia 
and Germany werfi peopled; and hence the tradition among the inhabit¬ 
ants of those countries, that their ancestors once lived upon the banks of 
the Vistula. We find three principal German tribes : Istavonians, Inga- 
vonians, and Hermionians. These were subdivided into a number of 
smaller tribes : as Celtes or Keltes, Cberuscans, Prises, &c. The Her- 
mionians, who lived between the Elbe and Vistula, were the chief tribe, and 
were also known by the names of Teutonians, and Semnonians. From 
them it appears, the Istavonians bad wandered to the west, and the Inga- 
vonians to the north.-* The Romans first became acquainted with the 
Germans in the yeur 640 of Rome, about 111 years- before the Christian 
era, when a wild tribe, calling themselves Cimbri, appeared on the Alps, 
defeated the consul Papirius Carbo, and then turned against the Allo- 
broges, whom tliey subdued in two great battles. They then, in conjunc¬ 
tion with the Teutones, invaded Gallia Transalpina; and after winning 
several other victories, turned to Italy,—the Teutones attempting to 
cross the western, and the Cimbri and Ambrones the northern Alps. 
iVfariiis saved Rome on this occasion by defeating the former at the foot 
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of the Alps, near the place then called Aqaae Sextiss, noar Aix in Pro> 
venSe, in theycar of Home 651, when, according to Livy, 200,000 of 
th% enemy were slain. The Cimbri, in the meantime, had penetrated as 
far as the Adige, and having crossed that river, spread a general panic 
through the country; but they too were defeated by Marius at a place 
called 'Rapdium, and above 140,000 of their number fell in the engage- 
mept.* The remains of these tribes retired partly into Gaul, and 
partly returned to the banks of the Danube. When Cmsar hail subdued 
the Gauls, and carried his victorious arms to the Rhine, he found a nation 
called Germans, whose leader, Ariovistus, intended to settle in Gaul, 
but Vas defeated by the Roman general, and obliged to retreat over the 
Rhine. Csesar crossed the Rhine twice, but only with the view of pro¬ 
tecting the Gauls from future invasions of these barbarians. The civil 
wars of Rome aftenvards turned the attention of its generals from Ger¬ 
many; and the German tribes dming tha interval, made various inroads into 
Gaul. Augustus built a chain of fortresses on the Rhine to repel these 
invad^i's. ^ Tiberius, who commanded here in the year of Rome 745, 
induced number's of the Germans to accept of service in the Roman 
armies. .Augustus’s body-guard was composed of Germans; and Armi- 
nius, a chief of the Cherusci, rose in it to the dignity of an Eques, or knight. 
In the year of Rome 756, Tibcrics advanced to the Elbe, and would per¬ 
haps have succeeded in making the whole of Germany a Roman province, 
if the violent measures of his successor Varus, who attempted to change 
the manners and constitution of the German tribes, had not desti'oyed all 
the advantages which his predecessor had obtained. A general conspiracy, 
at the head of which stood Arminius, was formed against the Romans, 
and Varus, with his army of three legions, having been enticed into the 
forest of Teutoburg, was cut off, and the Roman power anniliilated in 
Germany. The Romans made another attempt under Germaniciis to 
regain tlieir former footing in this country; but as it also failed, they 
attempted the regular conquest of the errantry. From this period, we 
see the different German tribes greatly distracted in their government,— 
some df them for a while allied to the Romans, and then turning their 
arms hgainst them,—others maintmning a perpetual struggle against the 
Rongan domination, and all of them more or less at war amongst themselves. 
One of the most important in this series of conflicts, was drat which the 
Marcomanriians, Quadians, and Hermundnrians, carried on with rmited 
forces against Marcus Aurelius. About the same period, the Celtes 
invaded Gaul and Rhcetia; and the Cherusci pressed the Longobards, 
the ancestors of the warlike Lombards, back to tire Elbe, and now 
warred under the name of Franks. New tribes of barbarians appeared 
A. D. 220 in Dacia; the Visigoths, Gepedm, and Herulians, pressed upon 
the Romans; and under the emperor Caracalla, a new confederation 
sprung up in the south of Germany, under the name of Allmanni, import¬ 
ing that it was the league of a brave people, ‘ all* men ,’—omnes viru 
It was' against this lei^e of Istavonian tribes that the Romans built the 

^ The number of the Cimbri, and their confederates the Teutones, said to have 
been destroyed by Marius in his two engagements, would seem incredible, were it not in 
some degree explained by Florus, who says, that the whole nation was driven by inun- 
datioua of the sea, v> seek new habitations in every quarter of the globe. Their native 
country, after this emigration, continued so depopulated, that at the end of two con- 
tiiries, when Tacitus wrote his Treatise, it had not been able to recover itself. It was 
long after that the Angles and Saxons issued from their northern hive, as Sir William 
Semple calls it, to establish their Anglo-Saxon government in i^rlXAxn."—Murphy's 
\olcs on I'acitvs. 
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oelcbrated Valla Romanorum^ of which the remains are yet visible betweeiv 
Saxhausen and Ochringen. The power of the llomans was now rapidly 
declinirig tuider the united indnence of foreign invasion and civil war. 
The Franks penetrated into Spain, and, under the emperor Probus, con- 
querecl all the Batavian provinces. The Franks and Alemanni were now 
the two most powerful Gorman nations; the fonner, however, had their* 
Batavian possessions wrested from them by the Saxons, and the lattei^ere 
defeated by the Homans. But this was the last victory of Home. In the 
beginning of the 5th century, the empire was assailed from all sides by 
the barbarian hordes; and those remarkable migrations began, which 
poured the people of the North and East like a flood over Europe midl for 
a while seemed to obliterate every trace of ancient civilization. 

M'igraiion of the Northei'n Natims.'^ Tlie migration of tlie Northern 
tribes is generally dated from the period when the powerful llmis set 
out for Europe, viz. A. D. 375 ; but the fact ought not to be forgotten, 
that a perpetual movement among the Nomade tribes, inhabiting the 
Asiatic steppes, is to be traced up to the most ancient epochs of history, 
and that, from the earliest times, these people made vario]iH inroads from 
the Efist. No migration, however, from the great ‘ Storehouse of 
Nations,’ was attended with such important consequences to Europe, as 
that of the Huns. This ugly Calmuck tribe, distinguished by broad 
luusculai' shoulders, a black yellow complexion, an almost concave fore¬ 
head, small deep-sunk eyes, long black hair, a flat nose, little or no beard, 
a short neck, wide chest, and a thin spare body, semns to have had a 
distinct origin from the neighbouring tribes, and had wandered about for 
near three centuries in the steppes of Western Toorkistaun. From the 
Chinese annals we learn, that tlie Huns were driven from Mongolia a*nd 
Cashgar to the N. and N.W. of Cashgar, by the Chinese, and the Sieiipi, 
an oriental tribe, about A. D. 93. In the year 374, they crossed the 
Volga and tlie Don, and having united with the Nomades in these regions, 
threw themselves upon the territory of the Alans at the Tanais. The Alans 
—sunder which name all the tribes between the Volga, the Caspian Sea, 
the Caucasus, the Don, and the Dnieper, were frequently compreheiSded— 
were unable to resist the.attack of the Huns; port of them retired t'o the 
Caucasus, A. D. 375; another part joined the German tribes; and another 
amalgamated with the Huns. The barbarian mass, thus swollen into in'e- 
sistible widght, overwhelmed the Ostrogoths at the Don, and produced those 
remarkable convulsions in the Byzantine eniphc in which Valens lost his life. 

Whether the Goths—as is generally believed—were originally located 
beyond the Baltic, in the extreme nortli, whence they approached the 
mouth of the Vistula, and afterwards spread along the right banks of 
that river into Poland, is a question not easily to be determined. They 
are mentioned as appearing first under Caracalla, about A.D. 215, on 
tile left bank of the Danube. Between 249 and 269, they nut only 
inraued the Honian countries on the Danube, and Greece, but even 
attacked, with their fleets, the towns upon the Rmtus Euxinus. Here 
they probably mingled with other tribes, ami this mighty empire, fdunded 
by Ermauarik, extended from the Don to the extreme north, including 
several Slavonish, Finnish, and Celtic tribes. In 367, the empira of the 
Goths was divided into two parts: the kingdom of the Ostrogoths at 
tile Black Si-a, and that of the Visigoths in Dacia. 

The first shock of the united Huns and Alans fell upon the Ostro¬ 
goths, who retired upon tlie Dniester. The Visigoths, attacked in their ^ 
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turn, entered the empire of Byzantium, on which occasion Valens was 
kifled. Alai’ic, kiiig of the Visigotlis, invaded Italy in 400, and 
dfter a variety of fortune, took and pillaged Home in >409. *In 444 
Attila, king of the Huns, who called himself * the Scoui^e of God,* 
terrified all nations and kingdoms, from the boundaries of China to the 
Rhine. • Chief of the Gepidae, Longobards, Avarians, Ostrogoths, and 
nyiny other tribes in Southern Germany, he a<lvanced from the Danube 
at the head of 200,000 men, to enforce his claim to the hand of Honoria, 
the sister of Valentiniau 111. iRtius, with an .army strengthened by 
Visigoths, Franks, Saxons, Alans, and other German tribes, awaited the 
approach of 4his powerful conqueror, who advanced, desolating the country 
between the Rhine, the Meuse, and the Seine, and reached Orleans 
before the united forces of the Romans and their allies defeated him at 
Chalons, in 451, and forced him to hasten back to Pannonia. The 
subversion of the Roman empire in- ^e west, by Genserick, the king of 
the Vandals, took place in 45.5. Augustulus, the last of the emperors 
of tlie Occident, was, in 476, seized at Ravenna, hy Odoacer, the chief 
of the Gertimn auxiliaries, who sent him, as a State-prisoner, into 
Campaipa, and became himself de facto king of Italy. Odoacer, how¬ 
ever, did not assume the purple on this occasion, but placed himself 
under the protection of the Byzantine emperors. Fouiteeu years after¬ 
wards, he was conquered by 'iheodoric, who, with the consent of tho 
G\st:ck emperor Zeno, went to Italy with his Ostrogoths, where he 
founded the umpire of the Ostrogoths. 

With the destruction of the Roman empire in tho west, a new order 
of things commenced, and a new social constitution was introduced into 
Ihirope,* widely in its innumerable forms and modifications, appears 
amongst us in the present day. 'Ilie epoch in which the dissolution of 
the Roman empire in the west and south of Europe took place, and the 
new kingdoms and political constitutions of Europe were gradually 
formed and modified by the operation of the feudal system and the 
Christian religion, is called the Middle, ages, and extends from A.D.^ 
476, to tile disc,overy of America, in 1492. 

Oerrnan Natiom.l, About this period, and after so many remarkable 
reijolutions, we find the following principal tribes remaining in Germany: 
The Saxons, on the Elbe, between the Baltic and the German Ocean, 
d’vided into Eastphalians and Westphalians, some hordes of whom went, 
in 499, to Great Britain, where they founded the Saxon Heptarchy. 
Allied to them we'e the Frises, on the coast of the German Ocean, from 
the mouth of the Scheldt to the Elbe. The 'I'huringians founded a 
kingdom between the Ilarz, the Rhine, and Bohemia, about the year 
426, which was destroyed in 528, under their last king, Herinanfiord, 
by the Franks and Saxons. The Alemans, or Alemanni, a powerful 
league of several tribes, lived between the Upper Rhine and the 
Maine, at the Neckar, and between the Lech and the Danube. Tlie 
Bavarians, separated by the Lech from the Alemans, extended from the 
UndA Danube to the Ens; and the Longobards, who first liv«‘d in the 
district of Luneburg, turning to the south at the departure of the Ostro¬ 
goths for Italy, had taken up their abode in Pannonia, in 548, whence 
they went, in 568, to Italy. 

The Easl of Europe was occupied in the middle ages by Slavonian 
tribes, of whose origin, as well as of the time when they came from 
Asia, we find no records in history. Tliey extended from the Don to 
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the Elbe, and from the Baltic to the Adriatic, and were dividerl into 
aeveral tribes, whose common language, constitution, religion, and manners, 
evinced a kindred origin. The Slavonians are first mentioned in histoiy 
at that period when they rnme into warlike contact with the Geiuian 
tribes; but since that time, with a very trifling exception, the Elbe has 
remained the boundary between the German and Slavonian tribes. 

The German tribe of the Franks, during the last storms which'con¬ 
vulsed the Roman empire, were located at the middle Rhine. •• Childeric 
led this tribe to the Lower Rhine. He was succeeded in 481, by his 
son, Chlodowig, who destroyed the last of the Roman forces in Gallia, 
by the victory of Soissons, in 486, and founded the empire of the Franks 
in Gaul. In 491, Chlodowig subdued the Thuriiigians and Alemans. 
Having taken possession of tlieir territoiy upon the Rhine, he was 
baptized in 496, and died at Paris in 511. 

Mermiingian Dynaxty.'] Under his successors, the Merovingians, the 
empire of the Franks fell into decay, and only rose again in 687, whim 
the dignity of Major Domo became hereditaiy in the family of Pipin of 
Herstal, in the three kingdoms into which it had been divided, viz. 
Austria, Neustria, and Burgundy. Three men of decided talent' for war 
and government succeeded each other in this family: viz. Pijiin of Herstal, 
Charles Martol, and Pipiu the Short. Under Pipin of Herstal, the 
Alemanni, Bavarians, and Frises, were subdued. Charles Martel, in 
714, again taught the Alemanni, Bavarians, Frises, and Saxons, *1116 
superior power of the Franks. The last Merovingian king, Childeric 
111., was dethroned by a Diet held at Soissons, in 752, and compelled 
to retire into a convent. On this occasion, Pipin was raised to the 
throne by the election of the jwjople and the nobles ; anddie anti* his two 
sons, Charles and Carloman, were anointed by Pope Stephen II. Pipin 
died on the 24th September, 768. 

Carlovingian Dynojtty.'} Immediately after his father’s death, Charles 
mounted the throne of Austria; the death of his brother, Carloman, in 
^71, gave him also the possession of that of Neustria, to which he was 
elected by the people in preference to his nephews, who thereupon retired 
with their mother, a Longobardian princess, to the court of Dcsiderius, 
king of the Longobards, where several discontented Franks had assembled. 

One great pldh luns through the whole policy of Charlemagne’s reign 
of 46 years,—^liLs design, namely, to unite all the nations of German origin 
into one great political body, under one chief,—to re-establish their 
preponderance, in this manner, over the neighbouring States,—to civilize 
them by the introduction of sciences and arts,—and by abolishing the 
power of the independent dukes, to unite all the branches of the govern¬ 
ment in his own person. 

In 772, Charlemagne began the war against the Saxons, who had so 
long struggled with his predecessors. The national hatred of the Franks 
and Saxons had existed for centuries ; and Charlemagne aimed at breaking 
at once and fur dver the power of the Saxons, ana securing his advan¬ 
tage by the introduction of Christianity. But it cost this conqueror a 
struggle of thirty years to tame the spirit, and overturn the power, of 
that gallant people. 

His arms obtained an easier victory over the Longohards. Having 
crossed the Alps, in 774, he besieged Dcsiderius in his own capital of 
Pavia, which surrendered to him; and Dcsiderius dying shortly after 
this event, in a convent, the Longobards swore allegiance to his con- 
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qupror, wlio iiuitod liis Crown witli tliat of the Tranks, hut left tho 
Lotigobartls in the unmolested possession of their own ronstitntion and 
Iflws. He tonfinned to Pope Hadiian, in 774, the donatioa mad«* by his 
father, Fipcn; and, in 778, conquered Spain, as far as the Ebro, aA 
gave to this district the name of the Spanish March. 

During the war with the Saxons, their chief, Wittokind, was oom- 
pqlldU to rec-eive baptism in 785; but, so hostile were tlie pedjile in 
general to the dominion of the Franks, and to the tithes they were 
directed to pay the clergy, that they maintainod a perpetual straggle 
witli their conquerors, till 803, when at last a peace was concludeil upon 
the*conditioas that the Saxons and Franks were to form one nation, with 
equal laws and rights, and that all were to be baptized, and to remain 
equally exempt from every tribute, except the payiiiout of tithes to the 
clergy. Hefore this period, duke Tarsilo of Bavaria, who had entered 
into an alliance with the Avares, having been subjected in 788, was sent 
to a convent, and the dignity of duke abolished in Bavaria, whicli was 
then(;efo]|;,th placed under the administration of coiiiits. Tlie Avares 
were likewise^ subdued, and their country, from the confluence of tin* 
Haab witli the Danube, united with Germany, in 796, under the name 
of the l£ast March. The Slavonians on the Baltic, on tho right banks 
of the Elbe, ami in Bohemia, wisre likewise conquered, and some of them 
made tributary; their lands, however, were not annexed to Germany, 
ton Charlemagne intended to make the Elbe the natural eastern limits of 
that country. In the latter yeai’s of his life, having to resist the Nor¬ 
mans, who came as pirates from tlie coasts of Jutland, he fortified th(< 
boundai-ies of his empire at the Eider. 

*PopcC<co IK. having called Charlemagne to liis aid in putting down 
the rebellion of some powerful Roman nobles, he went to Rome. At 
this period, the Grecian emperors still claimed the imperatorship of 
Rome, of whicli Chaides, as I^atricius, was the protector. After having 
reinstated Pope* Leo, he celebrated Christinas in the church of St 
Peter ; on which occasion, while kneeling at the alter. Pope Leo placed* 
the iihperial crown on his head, and the assembled people prm'laimed 
him emperor. Thu^ the imperial dignity, which had lain in abeyance 
since 476, was revived in the person of Charlemagne—the first Gorman 
prince who wore the Roman diadem. After this event, he drop^ied the 
hile of Patiicim, and the couit of Byzantium acknowledged him in his 
new dignity. The empire of Charlemagne thus extended from the Tiber 
to the Eider, from the I^bro in Spain to the German Ocean, and from the 
Atlantic to the Elbe and the river Raab in Hungary. 

Charlemagne was not a mere statesman and a soldier : he united to his 
high talents in these characters, a genuine love of the liberal sciences and 
arts, and did every thing in his power to promote their cultivation in his 
dominions. He founded several bishoprics, and endowed numerous 
convents as places of education. Men of learning and science wmre 
appo^ted to these prebends, not as idle sinecures, but* as a reward for 
their activity, and as affording them an ampler field for the exercise of 
talents so useful to their fellow-citizens. With the same view^ he founded, 
an airaflemy, of which he was himself a member, and at the head of whicli 
he placed the celebrated Alcuin, with whom, however peculiar his ta»ite, 
no contemporary Byzantine author can be compared. At Charlemagne’s 
court there lived, besides various other celebrated scholars, Egin- 
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hard® the secretary and biographer of the Emperor, Paulinus of Aquilega, 
TheodolphuH, and the Longobard, Paul Wamefried, who has left us a 
collection of Latin sermons, and some historical works. It is true, that 
tie whole circle of philosophical knowledge then lay within the narrow 
boundaries of the Trivinrn, by which was meant the three sciences of 
music, arithmetic, and geometry, and the Qiiadrivimn, which •included 
graranlar, dialectics, rhetoric, and astronomy; but in those times, whijn 
the civilization of a rude and barbarous nation was attended* with so 
great didiculties, what Charlemagne attempted and actually effected, 
cannot be valued too highly. He likewise brought the clergy urnler 
a better discipline; and to satisfy himself, that the Grafen w counts— 
the judges appointed by him—performed their duties faithfully, and 
administered the law justly, he sent from time to time, royal commis¬ 
sioners into the different provinces of his empire, with power to inquire 
into, and report upon the conduct of the governors and the clergy,—to 
receive any complaints which might be preferred against them,—and 
generally, to communicate to the king a true report of the situation of 
the respective provinces. Charlemagne allowed the Geivnan tribes to 
use their own laws ; and promulgated various new laws adapted to the 
spirit of the time, which were called capitularii, 

A hand capable of wielding the nuns of government, with equal or 
even superior energy, was required after Charlemagne’s death, to keep 
together the vast empire which he had formed; but the only one of 'his 
suns who survived him, Louis le. debonuaire, though good natured and 
highly devout, possessed none of th(! great qualities of bis father. In 
817, he divided the erapii-c between his three sons, Lothar, Pipin, and 
Louis; but having afterwards by a second marriage* a foUfrth son, 
Charles the Paid, he was prevailed upon by his wife to alter the first 
division in favour of his youngest son. This occasioned, in 829, a rebel¬ 
lion on the part of the elder sons against their father, which was seveial 
times renewed, and in the course of which he became »inon! than once 
•their prisoner. Previous, however, to his own death in 840, his son 
Pipin died; whereupon, as Lothai' and Charles intended to reject their 
brother I.ouis’ claim at the division of the empire, he made war against 
tliem. This civil dissension was accommodated by the celebrate<l treaty 
of Verdun, concluded in August 843, by which Lothar, as emperor, 
obtained Italy and Lorraine,—Charles, France properly so called,—and 
Louis, all Germany, on the right side of the Rhine, and the towns of 
Mentz, Worms, and Spires, with their respective territories on the banks 
of that river. Thus Germany became, by this treaty, an independent 
kingdom, separated from the rest of the monarchy of the Franks. 

Louis—^now called I.ouis the German—^maintained a hai-d struggle, 
from 876, with the Slavonians and Normans. To protect the boundai-ies 

1. 

* Eginhard, who (lird In 8S9, had so endeared himself to Charles by bis talents and 
his love of science, that the emperor gave him his daughter in marriage, ai^ the 
love of the illustrious pair has formed the subject of several romances and ballads. 
Egitihard is the most ancient German historian. The life of Charlemagne; written 
’by him with 'rreat detail, and in a good style, was printed in 1711. Eginhard’s 
Annals of France, from 741, to 829, were newly edited at Utrecht, in 1171. There are 
existing several letters of his, of which an edition was published at Frankfort, in 1714. 
A plan is ascribed to him to unite the German Ocean with the Mediterranean and 
the Black Sea, by two canals, of which one was to effect a rommunication between the 
Moselle and Saoiic, and the other between the Rhine and Danube. 
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of his kingdom, he established Mavkgru fen, or lords of the inarches; he 
aIso*graiited permissioH to his mure ]>owerful viissals, to build strong castles 
in*the midst*of their possessions; but the more rapidly tlp3 number of 
these castles increased, the more dangerous they became for the Germam 
kings, as they promotiul the independence and pride of the chiefs, and 
enabled tjjiem to maintain their private feuds, and set the public law at 
defiance for centuries. After Louis’ death, in 82G, his three sons, 
Carlomau, Jl.ouis the younger, and Charles le Gros, having divided the 
kingdom into three parts: viz. Bavaria, Franconia, and Alemanuia, were 
attacked by their uncle Charles the Bald. Carloman died in 880, 
and Lyuis in ^82, after the first had been elected king of Italy, where¬ 
upon Charles—who succeeded him in this dignity—united all the German 
countries, and was also recognised as king of France. But Charlemagne’s 
spirit rested not upon him, ami the German nation, in 887, took the 
crown from him, and elected Aniulph of Cariiithia, an illegitimate son of 
Cai'loman, king of Germany. His reign was a scene of constant warfare. 
After^his death in 899, his son, Louis the child—then only six years of 
age—was* elected king by the Germans. Under his reign, tlie wealthy 
vassals began lo grow more ami more powerful, and Germany suftered 
by.the invasion of the Hungarians. With Louis, who died on the 21'tli 
September, 911, the Carlovingian race was extinguishitd in Germany; 
and Ckmrad 1., one of the counts of eastern Franconia, having been elected 
king, Germany, from this period, remained an elective empire. Conrad’s 
short reign, from 911 to 919, was stormy; but before his death, he 
magnanimously urged the election of duke Henry of Saxony, the most 
powerful and gallant of the German princes, although he liad always been 
his* personal enemy. 

Hume of Saxony.'] With Henry I. begun the house of Saxony in Ger¬ 
many. He was successful in his wars against the Hungarians, and other 
external enemu^s of tlie State, and succisssfully curbed the ambitious 
vassals; he also e^ideavoured to induce the Germans to live in towns—a 
mode of life to which they were very adverse—by granting considerable 
privileges to the cities. He was succeeded in 936, by his son Otto I., 
under»whose reign, the .form of the German State gained more and more 
consistency. Saxony, Bavaria, Franconia, Suabia, Loiraine, and Thuringia, 
Avere at this period the German dukedoms. The markgraves of Misnia 
aad Austria now liegan to gain greater authority; and the Hatzgrafen, or 
palatines, a title given to the inspectors of the royal castles, and the 
Burgi-nfen, or commanders of the strong castles, liad lands assigned to 
them for their services. 

Otto was, in 951, crowned king of Lombardy; at Pavia, in 961, king 
of Italy, by tlie ai’chbishop of Milan; and on the 2d February 962, he 
received the imperial crown at Rome from the hands of j»ope .Fohii XII. The 
union with Italy shed a ray of Italian civilization over Germany; but 
the constant civil contentions of the former country deprived it of its 
most noble youth, andtthe whole fate of the latter country might perhaps 
have taken another direction, and the Roman bishop never have obtained 
so much influence over Germany, if Otto had avoided this union with 
Italy at, a period when the Germans were so much hated and feared. 
The reign of Otto II. from 973, to 983, witnessed an unceasing con¬ 
flict in Gerftiany and Italy. His son Otto III. would probably havie 
transported his residence to Italy, having been crowned emperor at 
Rome in 996, and being fond of that country and its civilization; but he 
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dit!(l youi\}^ on tlio 2ltli of .Tmiuarvi 1002, lisiviu" Wen poisoned, it is 
suspected, l)y an Italian lady. Witli him the, house of Saxony ceaseti to 
occupy tlio iraperial throne, 

Ilpimf of Havarin, and Conrad //.] Duke Ileiuy of Bavaria was 
electeil in 1002, and died in 1024, after a stormy reign, without leaving 
a niale lieir, whereupon the (lermaiis ()laced the Franconian duke, 
Conrad II. on the throne. His reign was distinguished by an energejtic 
and successful government. He regained Italy, and was O'-owncd in 
1027 at Horae.—-Conrad’s new constitution, promulgated at Milan on the 
28th of May, 1037, established the hereditary succession of tlte smaller 
fiefs or estates of the vassals in the male line; a measure which led tht; 
way to the hereditary succession of the larger fiefs or ducal dignities. 

Henrif ///.^ Henry HI,, Conra<rs son, succeeded his father in 
1039. He supported vigorously the imperial rights in the nomination to 
the See of Rome. I'hree popes,, contending one against another, were 
deposetd by him; and three times he a])pointed (irorman bishops to the 
]>apal see. ^ .. 

Henrif / C.] Henry III. died too early for his gr^at plans, and 
during the minority td’ his son Henry IV., matters assumed a quite dif¬ 
ferent aspect. IJpon the education and wavering character of the 
young prince. Bishop Adelbert of Bremen had <>xprcised great influ¬ 
ence ; and the foumlation of the clerical hierarcliy in his reign, was an 
important result of that trainmg. Pope Nicholas II., in 1059, ij» a 
council held at Rome, had tleclured that the right of electing to tlie 
]»opedom, was vested exclusively in the 7 cardinal bishops of Rome, 
and the 28 cardinal priests, Nichohis attempted at tlie same time far- 
tln‘r to invade the royal prerogatives, by giving the investitui'e of Capua, 
Calabi-ia, Apulia, and Sicily, to the Norman princes of Lower Italy, by 
which policy he attached them to the Roman see. Gregory VII. accom¬ 
plished what Nicholas had begun. He even maintained, that tlii' 
Gemian empire, as well as every other Christian realiti, were tribulaiy 
fiefs of the see of Rome, and that the pope was lord pai'ainount of 
his vassal the ernpenir! In consistency with these doctrines, wh'eti the 
discontented Saxons complained of Henry at Romp, Gregory summoned 
the king before him, threatening him at the same time with the anathema 
if he refused t<t obey. Henry I., the son of an emperor, by whom three 
popes had been deposed, airswered this insolence by deposing GregorJ"; 
whereu}>on the latter pronounced the anathema, relieving the Germans 
from their allegiance to him, in 1076. Hated and forsaken by hia Ger¬ 
man vassals, Henry was now obliged to go to Italy, and after an abject 
penance of three days at Canossa, where Gregory was then on a visit to 
the countess Matilda, he obtained absolution from his hands, but upon con¬ 
ditions so revolting, that*Henry shortly afterwards declared them null mid 
void, as having been forced upon him. Gregory now attempted to elevate 
(hike Rudolph of 8unbia to the German throne; but the duke was deadly 
wounded in the 'tl^ird battle with Henry. A council of German bishops 
held at Brixen, in 1080, now deposed the pope, and elected Cflement 
HI. whom Henry conducted to Italy; whereupon Gregory fled to 
Salerno, wWrc he died in exile, in 1085. Two new popes were succes¬ 
sively opposed to Clement: the latter of whom. Urban IL, expited Henry’s 
son, Conrad, to rebellion against his father, who thereupon named 
his younger .son, Henrj'-, his successor. But he also was induced by pope 
Pascalis II. to take up arms against his father, whom he made prisomjr,. 
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aiM^ forced to renounce th(‘Crown in 1105. The father, however, soon 
afterwards escaped, and collected an army at Liej^e, witli which, in 1100, 
lie hastened*to punish his ungrateful son; but death surprised him*on the 
7th August, 1106, anil so great was the influence of the Roman college, 
that even his corpse remained five years above the earth in n coffin of stone, 
—as one lying under the special curse of the Church—before it wsvs 
allowed to be buried in the imperial vault at Spires. 

Heni'y "K.] Henry V. had in his time a dispute with the pope about 
the inheritance of the countess Matilda. Shortly before his death, how¬ 
ever, the dispute, respecting the right of inheritance, was settled between 
him and Calhit II. by the concordat of Worms, in which it was fixed that 
every bishop should be elected freely, and without the co-operation of 
the emperor; and after tlie election should receive the investiture of the 
regalities from the hands of the emperor, by the symbol of the sceptii', 
in place of the ring and staff formi'rly used, whicJi ceremony shnidd be 
followeil by the* confirmation of the ])ope. This arrangement, however, 
was soon,cieparted from ; already under Henry’s successor, the imperial 
investiture Ava% only given after the papal confirmation, and consequently 
became a mi*re ceremony, while the influence of the pope over the clergy 
in* Germany gained more and more strength every ilay. 

Tlie Criisades.'\ 'riie warlike spirit of the German nobility, under 
Henry IV., had probably as much influence as the I’eligioiis s])irit 
«^f»the time's, in exciting the Cnisades. These expeditions, however, 
suggested though they doubtless were by a fanatic and misguided zeal, had 
nevertheless a very great influence on the civilization of Europe, the 
extension of commerce between the East ami West, and the developement 
of^a better political constitution in different States. The knights who lost 
their fortunes in these wars, wjsre induced to repair their revenues by 
allowing their numerous bondsmen to purchase their freedom; while the 
recital of the adventures and deeds performed in the liiast, spread the 
s])irit of chivalry in Spain, France, and Germany, and gave birth to the 
songs and poetry of the Tronbadoui’s and Minnesangers, who came from 
Fnuice to the south of Germany.—Three orders of knighthood were 
formed during the C^ilsades; viz. the order of St John, in 1118; the order 
of the Templars, in 1118, and the Teutonic order, in 1190. The knights 
of St John wandered after the loss of Palestine to Cyprus and Rhodes, 
and at last established themselves in Malta, in 1530. Tlie Templai’s 
were abolished by the selfish policy of king l^hilip of I'rance, in 1314'. 
The Teutonic knights—an order more particularly belonging to Gi'nnany— 
went after the loss of I’alestine to Prussia, where they converted the 
IVussians to Christianity by means of the swo.-il, and obtained a settle¬ 
ment in that country till the. time of the Reformation, when their seat 
■was transferred in 152.5, to Mergentheim, and in the year 1809, .this 
order was abolished throughout all the German States. 

I/uthar /J.] Henry V., was succeeded by X.uthar II., duke of 
Saxopy, who was elected by the nation. His reign too was an almost 
continual warfare. Germany underwent a great change in his time, in 
its constitution and gcogi'aphical division. The Great German fiefs— 
the difkedoms namely, and margraviats—became hereditary in the fami¬ 
lies then ppsse*ssed of them; and since that time, the names of duke, 
and markgrave, were no longer designatory of an office for life, but 
denoted the hereditary possession of a fief of the empire. Gradually, 
the holders of the smaller fiefs were placed in the same relation towards 
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the dukes, as they themselves stood in towards the emperor, and the posses¬ 
sors of castles and estates took the names of their fiefs. By this, and by the 
complete separation of the property of the laity and clergy, the name and 
the former limits of the German gam, or districts, were changed; and the 
towns also gained in population and wealth. 

Home of Hohmstanjen.'] After Lothar’s death, Conrad of. Hohen- 
stuufen, Duke of Franconia, was elected king in 1138. He was en^ged 
in many struggles with his rebellious vassals, pai-ticularly against Duke 
Henry of Bavaiia and Saxony, who would not acknowledge him as king, 
upon which Conrad required him to give up one of his dukedoms, as the 
Gennan constitution did not admit of one and the same indtridual enjoy¬ 
ing the possession of two ducal fiefs. Henry refusing the demand, was 
]>laced under the ban of the empire, and declare<l to have forfeited both 
his dukedoms ; that of Saxony was given to the markgrave of Branden¬ 
burg, Albert the Bear; and Bavara, to markgi-ave Leopold of Austria. 
But, Weli)h, or Guelph, Henry’s brother, vigorously defended the rights 
of the family to which ho had given his name ; and after Henry’s death, 
his,minor son, Henry the Lion, got i^ain the dukedoi,>n of Saxony. 
Bavaria was given to Heiuy, brother of Leopold of Austria, after tlie 
death of that prince.—Conrad wisely avoided meddling with the contests 
then going on in Italy, but he could not resist the temptation to undertake 
a crusade, and died two years after his return from Palestine, in 1152. 

He was succee,<led by his nephew, Duke Frederic of Suabia. Sup¬ 
ported by Henry the Lion, Frederic I. conquered the Lombards, and 
entered Milan in 1162. But scarcely had he returned to Germany, 
when the feelings of independence ami freedom, and the hatred of the 
German dominion arose again in the Lombardian States, and the fortune 
of war seemed to declare against the emperor, particularly when Henry 
the Lion, in 1175, returned to Germany against the will of the former, 
who in consequence of this laid Henry under the imperial ban, and 
declared him to have forfeited all his lands. Bernhai'd of Aseania obtained 
Saxony, and Otto of Wittelsbach, Bavaria. Henry kept nothing but his 
allodial property in Bninswick. However, the straggle betweeq the 
Guclphic house and that of Hohenstaufen—Guelfjhs and Ghibellins— 
continued for several centuries in Germany and Italy under ve^y differ¬ 
ent political interests. In Italy, Frederic obtained the succession of 
Naples aftd Sicily for his family, by the man'iage of his son Henry 
with die Norman princess Constantia, in 1186. But this union, calcu- 
lateil for the political aggrandizement of die house of Hohenstaufen, 
eighty years afteiwards proved itself the cause of its ruin. Frederic 
resolved to undertake a crusade when almost 70 years of age; but was 
drowned in attempting to cross the river Calycadmus' on horseback. His 
gallant son, the Duke Frederic, conducted the army to Accon, where he 
founded the above-mentioned order of the Teutonic Knights, but soon 
afterwards fell.a victim to the diseases raging in die army. 

Heniy VI. succeeded his father, whose ambition, but not his spiri,*. and 
his virtues, he inherited. His short reign, from 1190 to 1197, was marked 
by a renewed war against Henry the Lion, who had found new partisans ; 
and by the arbitrary imprisonment of Richard, Coiur de Lion, king of 
England, who, in his return from Palestine, was by a storm thrown upon 
the Italian coast, and given up to die emperor by his enemy, Duke 
Leopold of Austria. Henry’s plan to make the German crown hereditaiy 
in his family—for which he promised, on the other hand, to admit female 
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descendants to the succession, to the fiefs of tlie empire, when no male 
heirs were existing—was stoutly resisted by several German States. lie 
obtained possession of the Sicilian inheritance in 1194,'hut ruled in 
Naples and, Sicily with a cruelty which entailed eternal ignominy upon 
his name, and irritated liis now subjects against himsto tlie utmost. He 
died irl 1197, not without suspicion of having been poisoned by his wife. 

Difring the minority of his son Frederic II., the heir of Sicily, who, in 
the lifetime of liis father had been named his successor ui Germany, Pope 
Innocent III., got possession of the city of Rome and the duchy of 
Spolito. In Germany the two parties fought under two kings, Philip of 
Saalfia) Frederic’s uncle, anti Otto IV., son of Henry the Lion. 'I’lie 
first having been murdered, Otto reigned alone; but on his requiring Pope 
Innocent to restore Spolito, the Pope opposed to him Frederic II. as 
Flmperor. After Otto’s <leath, Frederic caused his own son, Henry VII. 
to be elected his succ<*Hsor in Germany, in 1220, but was obliged to depose 
him in 1235. The Pope, to whose machinations he owed the rcbcdlion 
of hisisoi^ even fijrced Frederic to undertake a crusade, in tvhich he 
conquered J<*ri^alem in 1229, and by* liis marriage with lolantha, ||ie 
daughter #f the king of Jerusalem, who had bfsen expelled by the Saracens, 
assumed the title of king of Jerusalem. After his return he force»l the 
Pope to release liirn from the anathema, and called a Diet at Mentz, in 
which he proclaimed a general amnesty, and confirmed the hereditary 
rights of the smaller fiefs. In 1237, his seexmd son, Conrad IV. was 
elected his successor; but scarcely had Frederic returned to Italy, when 
Pope Gregory IX. again laid the anathema upon him, and even proclaimed 
a crusade against him. 

After Frederic’s death in 1250, his son Conrad IV., was obliged t<; 
maintain the struggle which his father had begun with the Po]»e. He 
died in 1254 ; and strong suspicions were entertained of his having been 
poisoned by his step-brother JVlanfr(‘d, who claimed the possession of 
Sicily. Conrad’s son, Conradin, a minor, the legitimate heir of Naples and 
Sicily, and of the German duchies of Suabia, Franconia, an<l Alsac,e, was 
brought* up in Germany ; while the Pope gave Napb*8 and Sicily to the 
French* prince, Charles, of Anjou, in 1265. Manfred lost his life in a 
battla against the latter; and when, three years after this, Conradin 
appeared with an army in Italy to maintain his rights upon Naples, he 
wits taken prisoner by Charles of Anjou, who caused him to be pubticlv 
executed at Naples, on the 29th of October, 1268. Thus expired the power¬ 
ful family of the Hohenstaufen ! The vacant German duchies were now 
seized upon by the great and small vassals, and gi-adually became imme¬ 
diate States of the empireand the same thing took place with the 
nobility, or Ritterschaft, in Suabia, Franconia, and at the Rhine. The 
troubles of this stormy period, or interregnum, during which two foreign 
princes, king Alphonso of Castile, and Richard of Cornwall, brother of 
the king of England, assumed the title of king of Gerraanj^ anew con¬ 
vulsed the whole empire, and threatened to interrupt and destroy the work 
of national civilization, which had been so successfully commenced under 
the House of Hohenstaufen. , 

Hous^of HabshurgS^ At no period of its history did Germany more 
require the giydance of a vigorous and wise ruler to save the nation from 
ruin, than at the moment when Rudolph of Habsburg, a man in every way 
fitted to hold the reins of government during so stormy a period, ascended 
• ’ Thst is, States holding of no other liege- lord but the emperor. 
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tho iuipol’ial tlirone.^ Uudolpli united valour, gallantly, experience, and 
prudence in his character. He took and destroyed above 70 castles, 
wliose jiroprietors had made robbery their profession; he united by 
marriages with his daughters three German electors to the interest of liis 
house ; and obtamtd Bohemia, alter having conquered the king Ottocai' 
in 1282. lie prudently did not comply with the summons of the Pope 
to a new crusade ; but he nevertheless ratified to the see of Home, by a 
formal deed, not only the possessions formerly obtained from ^he Pranks 
and German kings, but also their latter acijuisitions of liaveima, Bologna, 
Urbino, and Spolito. 

After lludolph’s death, the German States desirous to hijve a prii.ee of 
less energetic character on the throne, eh'Cted Adolph, Count of Warsaw, 
lie lost his life on the 2d of July, 1298, in a battle against iludolph’s son, 
Albrecht of Austria, who had been elected king by several of the States 
in opposition to the others. 

Albrecht, or Albert I., who after the death of his adversary was unani¬ 
mously elected, soon showed his selhsh and ambitious intentions, lie 
ir^tat(;d the lihenish electors bj^ wishing to take from diem die tolls of 
the lihinc. lie failed in another attempt upon 'llmringia. He mshed 
also to unite Switzerland with his dominions, and his goveniors exercised 
every kind of iniquity In that country ; but the league formed by the 
Swiss in 1308, and Tell’s boldness, preserved the freedom of that country, 
wliich was also supported vigorously against Albert’s successors.,, IIis 
refused his own nephew John, the possession of thc! dukedom of Suabia, 
of which h(* was the lawful heir, and fell in 1308 by niurd«!rers’ hands, 
the victim of a conspiracy at the hiiad of which his neplniw stood. 

Henry of Liarenibnrg.'] A less powerful prince, count Henry of 
Luxemburg, was ejected his successor in 1308. He married bis son, 
John, with Klizabetii, the last hcii'css of the race of the Vandals in 
Bohemia. ■ When he endeavoured to calm the dissensions of the Guelphs 
and Czhibellins, who continued to contend in Italy, he <)btained the l^oin- 
bardian as well as the imperial crown, but embittered both parties by 
exacting a general tax. He died on the 24th August, 1313, probably of 
poison, when meditating the conquest of tlie kingdom of Naples. ’ 

The Hanseatic Lieague.~\ It may be here the place to say a few words 
concerning the Hanseatic league, called also the Hansa, which m old 
Gewnan means ‘ a league.’ Towards the middle of the 13th century, ■ oea 
and land were covered with pirates and robbers. Geiman commerce, 
though flourishing even in the troubles of the interregnum, was especially 
exposed to all attacks from without, as the merchants had lost the right 
to travel with an armed escort, and those formerly granted to them by the 
kings, though paid for, no lunger existed. This suggested a league for 
mutual assistance and defence, which was first entered into between 

* The lords of Habsburg possessed a small territory in Switzerland, in the northern 
quarter of tiA canton ol' Hern, near the river Aar, three mib» south of the town of 
Hriick, and at the same distance to the north of Mellingeii.' Here, on a lofty emi¬ 
nence, crowned with beech, stands an ancient tower, the Arst seat of the house of 
Austria. • This castle was built by Vernor, bishop of Strasburg, in the 11th century, 
aiid given ‘by him to his brather Radbad. Vernor, son of Kadbad, was the Arst who 
took the title of count of Habsbiirg, which bis descendants always bore till the ele¬ 
vation of Rudolph to the imperial throne; yet at this time, b) the extinction of the 
powerful house of Zeringen, descended from the ancient kings of Auttrasia, in 1881, 
and that of the counts of Kyburg, the greater part of Switzerland, as the joint inherit- 
ancj^ of these two powerful houses, fell to Rudolph, as vacant Acts of the empire, and 
became the basis of his power and that of his successors. 
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Hamburg and thB districts of tlie Ditmarsclieii and Hadcln, in 1239, and 
was joined by Lubcc ’in 1241. In a short time the league increased so 
mifch, that in* 1260 the tirst assembly was held at liubec, whkih town was 
the head of the Hansa. The greatest number of confederated towns at any 
period was 85. They established four great factories abroad, viz. one in 
London in 1250, one at Bruges, one at Novogorod, and one at Bergen 
in IJjioPway. The Hanseatic towns were taken under the protection of 
several priaces, and soon grew so powerful, that they ruled by their 
treasuries and their arms over a considerable part of Europe; and it may 
give an idea of their power to state, that, on one occasion they armed a 
fleet hgainst Denmark of 248 vessels and 12,000 soldiera. The pn)speTity 
of the league, howcvcT, depended upon the continuation of the circum¬ 
stances which had led to its fonnation. When, therefore, laml and sea 
ceased to be infested by robbera, and the difterent princes of Europe^ began 
to conceive the importance of comracrcetin their own States, and to direct 
their attention towards it; and particularly when Charles V. endeavoured to 
create ,a commerce in the Netherlands, the decay or dissolution of the 
Hansa became inevitable. In 1630, the last assembly was summoned 
at I^ubec, At this meeting the towns separated, and only Hamburg, 
Lubcc, and Bremen formed a new league, which also Daiitzic joined 
occasionally, but without being munberetl among the towns of the new 
Hansa. 

fjwia of Bavaria.'] A contested election in (Jermany opposed I'rederic 
of Austria and Lewis of Bavaria to each other in 1313. Their struggle 
lasted eight years, until Frederic became I^ewis’s prisoner.-’ They 
re-unite<l at last, and Lewis even intnisted Frederic with the government 
in Germany, whilst he himself was obliged to go to Italy to fight against 
Pope John XXII., who, from hatred to the Emperor, placed the whole 
of Germany under the interdict in 1331. Against this intenlict, and 
against any farther attempt of the Pope to interfere in the election of 
a Gorman King, uix electors of the empire—with the exception of the 
elector <»f Bohemia—forme<l in 1338, the college electoral, according to 
the constitution of which the ])rince who should have the; majority of votes 
was to be recognised as fifing. 

Chfirles IV.] After Frederic’s death, in 1330, Lewis reigned alone, 
but '.vas shortly before his death ig^ain opposed by the king of Bohemia, 
wift), after that event, succeeded to the throne under the name of Charles 
IV., in 1397. Charles was crowned emperor in Italy, and consolidated 
the government of Germany by the celebrated (iolden Bvll^^ the first 
imperial fundamental law of the nation, which fixed the election of the 
Roman king, and the rights of the electors. By this deed the exclusive 

* We cannot refrain to relate here a beautiful instance of good faith which took 
place in this case. Frederic on being taken prisoner was transmitted to the castle of 
Trauswitz. At last Lewis listened to the i rpreseiitatioris of his confessor, and 
threatened also by new enemies, agreed to give Frederic his liberty, upon condition 
that he was to renounce the* imperial crown, give up the lands in hio possession, which 
were hel j by his brother Leopold, and assist Lewis against the Pope. Frederic swore 
to return to his prison if he could not fulfil these conditions : and this he did. His 
brother Leopold having refused to agree to the treaty, Frederic returned as a prisoner, 
aUhoiigh released from his oath by the Pope; and Lewis, moved by the generous 
conduct of^is enemy, became from that moment his warmest friend. 

It was called goluen, because of the gold seal affixed to it, to denote its importance, 
as the fundamenTtal law of the empire; and bull, from tlie bulla, or little gilt picture, 
shaped like a heart, which hung from the necks of the patrician youth, in the days of 
the lioman republic, till they were fourteen, or rather seventeen yeai-s of age, when 
exchanging the buUa and toga jiratexta, for the Inga vtri/is, or manly gown, they coii- 
• f 9 I, 
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right of the sevoti electors of Mentz, Treves, Cologne, Bohemia, Pfalz 
or the Palatinat, Saxony, and Brandenburg, to elect the king was fully 
acknowledged; and at the same time, the right of primogeniture in thdsu 
countries to which the election belonged, their indivisibility, the jiis de non 
appelUmdi, with many other rights and prerogatives, were confined to 
the elec.toi*s. By the foundation of the university of Prague, in 1348, 
Charles did much for the advancement of science in the German nation; 
for this university was the first founded on German gi'ound. He showed 
more self-interest in the liberal manner in whick he conferred patents of 
nobility. The holders of these patents were called by the ancient nobles, 
■paper nobility. He united Silesia and Lusatia with Bohemia, and bbught 
the Mark Brandenburg. 

lVenccsla'us.'\ WiMiceslaus, Charles’ eldest son, succec<led him in 1378, 
in (b^rmauy and Bohemia. He was an arbitrary and whimsical rnlei'. 
On accomit of his inactivity, the States, in 1400, declared him to have 
forfeited the throne, and elected Ruprecht of the palatinat, and, after his 
death, Sigisiimnd, Wenceslaus’ brother, king of Germany. lie was for 
a short time opposed by Robert <tf Moravia, at whose death Wenceslaus 
ratified the election of his brother, reserving however to himself the royal 
title. He died in 1419. 

Sigismwid—Council of Constance.'] Sigismund had with greater 
talents, full as many faults as his brother; he was inconstant, whimsical, 
selfish, ami ])rodiga1. It was under his reign that the celebrated Ccuncil 
of Ckmstance was held, on a(u-.ount of the acknowledged necessity of an 
iinprovement in the state of the Chm’ch. But that council incurred eternal 
infamy by the burning of John Huss, and Jerome of Piugue. The 
doctrines of Wicklitt’ liad been alnwly brought to Prague, under Werices- 
laus’ reign, particularly by Huss’s friend, Jerome, who had studied at 
Oxford. A schism occurring at Prague, the Bohemians declared for tlie 
new doctrine, and the German professors against it. This contest, and 
several other disputes between the two nations, caused the Germans to 
found a university at Leipsic, in 1409. Huss, a courageous defender of 
the new doctrines, had already been persecuted, and even forbidden the 
pulpit, when Pope John XXIH. patronised a scandalous commerce of 
indulgencies then carried on in Bohemia, against which Huss and his 
friend .Terome publicly protestc<l; and the first summoned all his adver¬ 
saries to a public dispute, in which he conquered them by the force of‘his 
reasoning. Jerome then burned the bull of the pope, who now pronounced 
the anathema i^ptinst Huss,and placed Prague under interdict; but Huss, 
without protection, v\^ent into the country, where he spread his principles 
among the people, for it was in these districts where he had taught that 
the Tahorites were found. Matters stood thus,-when the council was 
convoked in 1414 at Constance, whither Huss went with a safe conduct 

se'/ated them to ^their Lares, or houseliold gods, so that the term hulUi name to be 
npplieef, iu after times, to the seals of popes aud emperors. „ This golden bull is written 
on 24 leaves of parchment, and contains ;10 chapters. The golden seal ailixed to it, 
has on the face, the representation of the emperor Charles IV. sitting on hfs throne, 
crowned ;tvith the imperial diadem, one hand holding a sceptre, and the other a globe ; 
the intperial arms appear on the right, and those of Bohemia on the left, with the 
following inscription: ‘ Charles, by the favour of the Divine clemency, emperor of 
the Homans, always Augustus, and king of Bohemia.’ The re\ei'se of the seal pre¬ 
sents Home under the emblem of a castle, with two figures, one on'- each aide, with 
the words, ‘ Aurea Rama,’ beneath, and in the circumference the tullowiiig hexameter : 

‘ Roms caput inundi, regit orbis friena rotundi.’ 

* Home, the head of the universe, manages the government of the globe. ’ , 
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of the emperor. His friend Jerome followed him. Here he was accused 
of •teaching damiiablfe heresies; and heuig found guilty by his niiseiabfe 
judges, wa» offered the alternative of signing a formal vt’ti^tntsition, or 
suffering a cruel deatli. Huss refused to reti-act his opinions without 
seeing theiii refuted, and was thereupon—in spite of the imperial safe- 
conduct—condemned as an heretic, and suffered death in the dames, on 
the 8th of July, 1415. The same fate overtook his friend Jerome, on the 
30th of ^ay, 1416. Sigismund had been persuaded to break his royal 
word, by being told that in the doctrines of Wicklift’ and Huss it was main¬ 
tained, tliat those who lived in deadly sins were unworthy of holding the 
government pi spiritual and worldly matters, lluss and Jerome died with 
great courage, and the flame of their pile soon shed its light through a gi'eat 
pai't of Germany. The peraecution of the followers of lluss, and the 
general fermentation in Bohemia, caused the bloody war called that ot the 
llus-sites. Opinions which hitherto h^d only been broachecl in the class¬ 
rooms of the university, were now diffused among the nation ; and thus 
the dawn of that glorious day hastened, ivhich was to shine over the 16th 
century.* In 1419, 40,000 people assembled on a mountain, to which 
they gave the iiame of Tahtir, where they lield thek public worship, and 
topk the sacrament under both forms ; trom which practice they obtained 
the name of Utvaguists. .John Ziska, an exptirienced wamor, placed 
himself at their head. Sigismund persecuted the Hussites, and sent an 
ariny iigainst them ; but his severe measures only rousetl their energies, 
and caused them to act with greater union. Ziska, and after him, Proeop, 
carried on the struggle, and showed gi'eat resolution and intrepitlity. 
I'he Pope now proclaimed a cnisade against them; and in 1431, the 
elector of Brandenburg was placed at the head of an army, on purpose to 
extii'pate the heretics. But in spite of the consecrated army «)f the 
elector, his army fled at the sight of the Hussites ; and the cm'dinal who 
accompanied the elector, lost his bull, his robes, his cross, and his hat! 
A new council vjas now calleil at Basle, where Procop, formerly a monk, 
appeared, and defended those doctrines by his words, which he had formerly 
maintained by his sword. Though nothing was settled at this meeting, 
a deputation was sent tp Bohemia, tlirough which the so-called CimipactcUes 
was negotiated, whu’h allowed every Bohemian to take the sacrament 
umCer both forms, although one was declared suflicient. Ihe powers of 
tin- Pope were in general prese-rved by this treaty, and the goods of the 
Chm'ch were also allowed to remain in the hands of the clergy. 

Sigismund died without a male heir, and was succeeded in Bohemia, 
Hungary, and Germany, by his son-in-law, Albert II., duke of Austria, 
in 1437. This noble minded prince died too soon for the gi'cat plan he 
had formed,—the foundation of a new and better order ot things in 
Germany. His widow had a son after his death, Wladislaus, who, as 
viceroy of Bohemia and Hungai'y, was very unlike his father. ^ 

Frederic ///.] Frederic Ill. duke of Austria, was raised to the Ger¬ 
man throne in 1440. • But this prince, though he enjoyed his dignity for 
mure f ban half a centuiy, performed a very indifferent pai't, whilst around 
him a new order of things, and a new political system arose in Europe. 
During, his reign, the Byzantine empire was destroyed by*an Asiatic 
horde of Osman Turks, in 1453; in Spain, the Arabian dominion was 
destroyed, ahd the union of the whole kingdom prepai'c'tl by the mai'riage 
of Ferdinand and Isabella; the introduction td’ gunpowder changed the 
form of war, in which pcraonal valour alone no longer decided the victory, 
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and with it also changed the preponderance ainl spirit of diivalry; the 
sciences fostered by the newly instituted universities, and by the intro- 
duclioii of the art of printing, by John Guttenberg Schoeftei> and Faust, 
took a liiglier flight, and began to exercise a far-spread influence upon com¬ 
mon life ; in the cities, now flourishing tlu'ough commerce and wealth, the 
middle class, or tiers etat, arrived at a greater degree of social influence ; and 
the gi'eat progress in navigation led to the discovery of the Capo of Good 
Hope in I i8(i, and in consequence of a new road to the East Judies, fay 
which comm(>rce was greatly beiielited, and ultimately to the discovery of 
America, in 1492. IJut Frederic lll.i’emained passive in the midst of all 
these great events and changes, without making any use (^f tlu'm, «and 
without giving by his influence a beneflcent direction to tiie spirit of 
the age. Ilis reign was several times disturbed by the attacks of the 
warlike king of Hungary, Mathias Corvinus, who had succeeded Wladislaus. 
His son, the archduke Maximilian of Austria, married Maria, tlie only 
daughter and heiress of Charles the Hold, duke of Burgundy, and thus 
brouglit her rich inheritance into the house of Ilabsbiirg. 

Majeimilian /.J The necessity -of putting an eu<l to the pri^^ate feuds 
of the powerful vassals, was now felt by all the German princes ; and at 
the firat diet held by Maximilian I. at Worms, in 149.5, a fine of 1000 gpld 
iiiai'ks was imposed on all those who in future should distiu'b the public 
])eace. All complaints were directed to be brought before the Imperial 
Chamber, which was then constituted the supreme tribunal of justice^ for 
the whole German nation. The Aiilic Conneil, which Ferdinand instituted 
at first for his own hereditary lands, in 1501, and which he intrusted 
with the management of the benefices and investitures, and those cases that 
had to be brought personally before the emperor, soon began tc» judge in 
lawsuits among the States of the empire ; and having become at last a 
tribunal of the empire, was, under Ferdinand 1. placed upon the same 
footing with the imperial chamber. Under Maximilian’s government, 
Germany was divided into ten circles in 1512, for thq better execution 
of the decisions of the imperial chamber, and an easier determination of 
the contingents to the army. The name of the ten circles were as fallows : 
—viz. Austria, Burgundy, Bavaria, Snabia, Frpneonia, Upper Ilhine, 
Lower Ilhine, Westplialia, Upper Saxony, and Lower Saxony. Maxi¬ 
milian made provision for his own family, by completely uniting alF the 
Austrian lands, after the ’['yrolese line had been extinguished in 1490, 
and also by maiTyfing his son Philip—who had inherited from his mother 
tlie Burgundian countries—with the princess Joanna of Spain, in 1496, 
and his daughter Mai^garetta with the infant John of Spain. By this 
double marriage, tlie succession of Spain came into the Austrian family. 
By the death of John, and that of his eldest sister. Queen Isabella of Por¬ 
tugal, in 1498, Philip’s wife Joanna became the sole heiress of Spain, and 
assumed, together with her husband, the government of Castile, after the 
death of her mothe.' Isabella in 1506. But Philip died the same yeai", 
and Joanna becume deranged. The Castilian crown fell thus to theii 
son Charles V., and alter tlie death of his grandfather, Ferdinand of Arra- 
gon, he also succeeded to this kingdom in 1.516. By a second double 
marriage of Maximilian's grandchildren, Ferdinand and Maria, with two 
children of Wladislaus of Hungary and Bohemia, Aima» and Lewis, the 
acquisition of these two kingdoms for the house of Habsb'lu'g was pre¬ 
pared. Maximilian was less successful in his attemi)ts to takcj Burgundy 
from France, and to force the Swiss confederacy to submit to the imperial 
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tribunal. He obtunod from Pope JuUuh II. the title of Elertivc Jloman 
Emperor, which all the suc,ceediug rulers of Germany assumed directl^ 
after their elfection. ., •• 

77k? Refoif'mation.'\ The most important event of Maximilian’s i-eigii 
was the beginning of the Reformation, which proceeded from the uni¬ 
versity of Wittemberg, founded in Saxony, in 1502, by the elector Fre- 
defic’the Wise. The first public symptoms of disaffection towards the 
church of Jlnme, were excited by the scandalous sale of indulgences, by 
the Dominican friar Tetzel, in the neighbourhood of Wittemberg. The 
custom of commuting the church penances imposed by the confessors, 
into'the performance of certain charitable actions, or into donations of 
money' for pious purposes, had long been acknowledged among the 
Catholics, especially towards the time of the Crusades, when bequests or 
gifts of money for defraying the expense of these expeditious, w<‘re deeuieil 
among the most pious acts which a (^hristian could perform. But the 
multitude gradually confounded this remission of church penance with that 
of thp sin itself,—a mistake which the priests took no great trouble to 
cnirect at firs^ and ultimately enemraged; and thus the granting of 
indulgences for money became a most lucrative branch of the income of 
the Popes, who, since the days of Clement V. had appropriated to them¬ 
selves, as Christ’s vicegerents upon earth, the prer<»gative of the admini- 
Btvation of the superabundant treasures of the merits of Christ and all the 
saiuts,—the thesanrns rueritnrnm superahundantimn. Among all those 
who carried on this wi'etched trade of selling indulgences on the account 
of the Po[)e, none had shown himself more impudent and greedy than the 
above mentioned Tetzel. Maitin Luther, born at Eisleben, on the 10th 
November, 1483, had, as a monk of the order of Saint Augustin, gone to 
Rome in 1.510, to settle some alfaii's relating to his order, and there had 
been an eye-witness of the corruptions of the Papal court. Disgusted 
by what he had seen, he returned to his own country, and set himself to 
oppose Tetzel with great zeal and vigour. As Professor in the univensity 
of Wittemberg, he, on the 3l8t October, 1517, published theses, accord¬ 
ing tortile academical custom, in which he at first only <leclared himself 
hostiIt> to the sale of tlje indulgences; but waxing bolder in the faith, in 
proportion to the hosfillty ilisplayed by the court of Rome, he soon began 
to sliakc the whole edifice of the Papal hierarchy to its foundations, by the 
thunders of his resistless eloquence, and the matchless worth of his cause. 

A quenchless beam of light now iiTadiated the moral darkness under 
whicdi Furo])e had lor so many centuries lain. Not the thunders of the 
Vatican, nor the ban of Papal princes, nor the voice of assembled coun¬ 
cils could any longer withhold from the minds of men the great principles 
of religious freedom,, and liberty of conscience. In the universities, and 
from the pulpits, the new doctrines were boldly taught,—translations 
of the sacred Scriptures were put into the hands of the common people, 
—the new doctrines were propagated in Switzerland by Zuingle,—and 
severfil noble-minded*and spirited princes declared for the Reformation. 
In thd* north of Europe, the doctrines of the reformers were adopted, in 
152.3, by the king of Sweden, Gustavus Vasa, and by the Grand Master 
of the Teutonic order, Albert of Brandenburg. ' 

It was favourable for the cause of the reformers that the public agitation 
broke out in* the latter years of Maximilian’s reign, who was then very 
much occupied on all sides ; and that, since the war of the Hussites, 
loud deidarations against the Pope, and the abuses in the Church, were 
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no longer viewed in a criminal light. It waa also fortunate that the elector 
•redenc permitted Luther to go to Rome, whither he had been swra- 
moned by the Pope, who wished to treat the whole as an affaii- of herei^y. 
Maximilian’s death on tlie 12th of January, 1519, was also a fortunate 
event for the reformers’ cause, as by it their great protector, the elector 
of Saxony, bpcnme regent of the empire. Even during Maximiliap’s life¬ 
time, his gi'andson Charles, king of Spain, had endeavoured to secuiie the 
succession in Germany to himself; but he was only elected during the 
intei-regnmny on the proposal of the elector of Saxony, who had himself 
been offered the Crown, whilst three foreign princes, Charles of Spain, 
Francis of France, and Henry the Vlll. of England, had taken stepa for 
obtaining it. Charles was further obliged to sign terms of agreement 
before his coronation,—a proof of the pinidence and enlightejied policy of 
the electors. Charles held his first diet at Wiirms on the 5th January, 
1521, and Luther was summoned to appear here, and to give an account 
of his doctrines. The Pope bad already issued a bull against him, which 
plactid him under the anathema, and liis writings had been publicly bm’ued 
at Rome. After having in vain endeavounul by letter to pei'suade the 
Pope to consent to a national reform of the Church, the intrepid reformer 
at last burned the bull, and the decretals of the Popish court, and by 
this step renounced for ever his allegiance to the Pope and the Catholic 
<‘hurch. Many of the most noble-minded men in Germany hereupon 
joined his party, and offered him protection and assistance ; and although 
warned by his friends of his danger, Luther a])peare<l at Worms before 
the emperor, and the whole assend)ly of electors, princes, bishops, and 
other estates of the German empire, to give an account of his doctrines. 
His jom'iiey thither was like a triumph. Every one wished to see the 
man wlio defied the prejudi<;e8 and abuses of so many ctmturies, and all 
the powers of the present world; and as ho drew nigh to Worms, more 
than 2000 people enme to meet him at some distance from the city. 
With the calmiiess of a saint, and the noble intrepidity of a martyi*, the 
gi'eat reformer presented himself before the Emperor and llie diet; con¬ 
fessed himself the author of the alleged heretical works, and ended his 
ilefence with these noble words;—“ Unless I shall be convinced by the 
words of the Bible, or by open, clear, and convincitig reasoning, I nisither 
(‘an nor will recant; for it is neither safe nor advisable to do any fhing 
against gne’s conscience. Here I stand,—I cannot act otlierwise,,—^may God 
hel])me! Aiiumi.” Charles at this diet pronounced the ban of the empire 
against Luther and liis ])ai'ti8ans, on the 26th May, 1521 ; whereH[>on 
the refonner left Worms, being indebted for his safety to his sovereign 
prince, the elector of Saxony, who took him prisoner on his return, and 
kept him at the Wai'tburg, where he spent his time in tj-anslating tlic 
Bible.*' When the excesses of the Iconoclasts, or breakers of images, 
began at W’ittemberg, Luther, much against the will of the elc«‘,tor, left 
the Wartburg, and <ixposed himself to eveiy danger in his attempts to 
stop the r{^ng of a furious mob. He then commenced, with the assist¬ 
ance of his friend Molancthon, in 1523, his work of reformation, at 
W'ittemberg, by changing the liturgy and abolishing a great many of the 
Catholic c'ustoms.'- 

" lllie ruins of the Wartburg hang majestically aiiuve Eisenach, on a wooded emi- 
iifiicc overlooking the most beautiful jiortion of the Thuriiigian forest. Among the 
few apartments still maintained in some sort of repair, is that in which the reformer 
liifhtened the tedium of his durance by completing his translation of the Bible. 

The intercourse carried on by ini-ii of letters throughout all Europe at this period, 
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The promulgation of the imperial ban against the followers of the new 
doctrines, had attae-hed to them a political importance, and, like all per¬ 
secution, only increased tlie number of partisans. Four successive ware 
with'France—^whose king, Francis I., was a personal rival of the emperor 
—prevented the latter from acting with as much vigour and severity 
against the protestants as he might have wished to Imve done.'^ The 
eippdror’s brother, king Ferdinand of Ilungai'y, also required his assistance 
in the war against the Turks; and all tliese reasons prevented the 
emperor from turning his whole power against the IVotestants, who 
rapidly spread in Germany and the neighbouring countries, although the 
Catholic party formed a powerful opposition. The strongest and most 
dangerous enemy of the reformation, liowever, arose at a later period, 
(1540,) in the order of the Jesuits. In 1520, the Protestant princes 
entered into an alliance at Tergau, at the head of which stood the ntiw 
elector of Saxony, Jolin the Magnauimous, and the landgrave, Philip 
of Hessen. I’lie name of Protestants was given to the followers of the 
new doctrine, on account of their protestations against the conclusions of 
the Diet of Spares, in 1529, by which their interests were hurt. Charles, 
after having been ci'owned emperor by the Pope, at Bologna, cnnvokeil 
th« German States to a Diet at Augsburg, ami hero the Protesoants w«!re 
allowed, on the 28th of June, 1530, to present their prof(*8sion of faith, 
written by Melanctlion, in 28 chaptere, and which has since, been called 
Th^ Confession of Augsburg. The Diet, however, determined that the 
new heresy should be put down, but allowed the Protestants till 15th 
of April, 1531, for returning to the Catholic church. In 1524, the 
Peasants' war had begun in 8uabia, and rapidly spread over tin* pni- 
videes at the Rhine, Lorraine, Franconia, 'riiuringia, and Saxony. The 
pressure under which the lower classes of the peoplit siillered in those 
times was very hard, and naturally led to this fearful rebellion, which 
ended by the defeat of the army of the peasants in the battle at Franken- 
hausen, in 1525,,and the execution of their chief, Thomas Miinger, who 
was beheaded at Muhtbausen. The sect of the Anabaptists, against which 
it was Vesolved, at the Diet of Spires, in 1529, to proceed with fire and 
sword, had been much, diminished by persecution, and a small number of 
thcQi had retired to the Netherlands, from whence they sent, from time 
to time, missionaries to Germany. In 1533, they gained a new party 
iA Munster, where John Malthieson, a baker, from Harlem, and .John 
Bockold, a tailor, from Leyden, better known under the name of .John 
of Leyden, appeared as their chiefs. After having committed all the 
horrors to which fanaticism, influenced by persecution, and suppoited 
by plunder, can lead an enraged mob, they were besiegecl at Munster, 
which John had declared to be the kingdom of Zion, and he himself the 
king of it. Malthieson was killed during the siege, and .John, and another 

gave to. our new German Reformers an immense weight of influence even beyond their 
own country. “ It had long been the custom,” says the historiuii'of the lleformation 
in Italy, “ for the German youth to finish their education, (ispcciaily in law and 
medicine, at Fadua, Bologna, and other Italian universities. The Italians, in their 
turn, now began to visit the schools of Switzerland and Germany, sphere literary 
reputatica was daily advancing; and many of them were attracted to W ittembem by 
the fame of Melanathon, who was known to most of the learned in Italy.” Tiiiis, 
Wittemberg fji-med the centre from which the blessitigs of the reformation were 
spread over Europe. • 

As these wars principally related to the emperor’s hereditary lands and Italy, 
they will be more properly mentioned in the history of these countries, and in that of 
t France. 
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of Ills assistants, Knippprclallinj?, who had been one of the magistrates of 
Munster, were executed, on the storming of the’ city, in 1536, atter 
having' been tortured in the most shocking manner. This put an end to 
the sect of the Anabaptists in Germany. Meanwhile the brother of the 
emp('ror, Ferdinand, king of Hungary and Bohemia, had been elected 
Boman king in 1531 ; but with the protest of the protestant princes, 
who formed at Schmalkalden, on the 27th February, 1531, a defdhsj^re 
alliance, known under the name of the League of Schmalkalden, which 
alliance became so important for the house of Austria, then threatened 
by the Turks, that the emperor, in order to gain the assistance of tho 
protestants, consented to sign tho so-called religious peaf/>, on the*23d 
July, 1532, by which complete freedom of conscience was secured, till 
a general council shouid have given its opinion. 

New troubles now broke out in Germany; the intentions of the Catholic 
duke of Bnmswick, Henry, seemed hostile to the Protestants, and war¬ 
like measures Avens taken by tluj two heads of the league of Sebmid- 
kalden, the jihwtcir of Saxony, John Frederic, and the landgrave, 
Philip of Hessen. Attempts were likewise made in Saxony' to secu¬ 
larize the chapter of Nauraburg, by not filling up the places as they 
became vacant by the death of the members. All these reasons, to which 
was still added, tho inclination for the Protestant religion, shown by the 
elector and archbish«>p of Cologne, Hermann, and the refusal of the Pro¬ 
testants to send de])uties to the Council of 'I'rent, in 1545, caused so 
many iiiisundei'staiHlings among the two parties, that at last the war of 
Schmalkalden burst forth in 1540. 'I'lie sp«-.ession of duke Mauruje of 
Saxony from the Icj^e of Schmalkalden, in 1546, considerably weakened 
the Protestant cause. This was also the year of Luther's death, wh6se 
name will live as long as truth has friends upon earth. 

I'he Protestants, seeing the emperor’s preparation for war, applied to 
know his intentions, and the answer they received leaving them in no 
doubt respecting them, they issued a manifesto on the .l.5th July, 1546, 
in which they inaile known the intentions of the emperor against their 
j)arty. This was followed, on the other side, by the ban of the empire 
being pronounced against the elector of Saxony, and the landgrJVe of 
Hessen. Whilst the troops of the league of Schrnalkalden, which Jiad 
already advanced to the Danube, remained inactive, Duke Maurice of 
Saxony, who had been charged with the execution of the sentence againtt 
his cousin, invaded Saxony, which he conquered, with the exception of 
Wittemberg, Gothen, and Kisenach. The elector thereupon left the array 
of the league, and hastened to rescue his own possessions; in which he 
at first succeeded ; but Charles^ and the Roman king, Ferdinand, hastened 
to the aid of Maurice, and defeated the elector at Miihlbei^, on tho 24th 
of April, 1547. John himself was taken prisoner, and condemned to 
death by the emperor; but this sentence w^as subsequently, on the 
capitulation of Witflemberg, commuted so far that the elector was to 
remain in captivity, but to lose his dignity and all his lands, which' were 
given to Maurice. An income of 50,000 florins, and some. distrKcts in 
Thuringia, were all that remained to the sons of the unfortunate Elector. 
The landgrkve of Hessen submitted to tho emperor at Halle, and was 
treated as a prisoner, although his submission was made under the express 
condition of personal freedom. Al^the first Diet of Augsburg, in 1548, 
the emperor forced a written formula of faith—the Interim, as it was 
called—upon some of the Protestant princes. Hereupon, those clergy. ^ 
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men who had not submitted to the Interim assembled at Magdeburg, 
which had remained *attache<l to the h'ugue of Schinalkalden, and Ai'hieli 
was therefofe placed under the ban of the etrijiire, ivirnji was* to bo 
executed by the neAV elector, Maurice of Saxony. l>Ht Maurice, dis- 
satisiied with the captivity of his father-in-law, IMiilij) of Hessen, and 
the intentions of the emperor against the liberty of tin* Protestants, united 
with king Henry II. of rrance against the (•mperor, and, snjiporled by 
his brotbei»-in-law, prince William of liessen, and llie Margrave, Albert 
of Culinbach, attacked the emperor, and forced him to the tieaty of 
Passau, on the 31st of .Inly, 1.552, in which, till the final settlement of 
all religious disputes, complete freiHloui of cons-cience, and I'ljiiality of 
civil rights witli the Catholics, were secured to the Protestants. Hoth 
the captive princes were also set at liberty by the emperor. 

On the fall of Maurice in battle against his former ally, Albert of 
Culinbach, on the f3th .July, 1.55:>, aixl the snccessiou of his brother, 
August, to the electorat<', this treaty of Passau was naidi* th(* basis of the 
religious peace of 155,5. W'hilst iVIaurice had smprisi'd the emjieror, 
the king of i'vmce, Henry the II., had t:,K(*n possi'ssiou of the three 
Lorraine«bishoj)rics of Mi'lx, Verdun, and Toul, which he retained. 
Clftiiles, piwsM'd down hy all tlu'se misforlnees and l)a«l health, in J555 
abdicated the govermrient of the Netherlands, and, in l.5.5tJ, that of 
Spain ; in both vvhieh eountries he was sueeeeded by his son, IMiilip, 
and,'in (iennany, hy his brother, the lloman king-,^' Perdinand. 'I'he 
emjx-ror dieil in a eonvent in Spain, on the 21st September, 155S. 

Under Ferdinand the First’s short govevimient, from 155S to 1.569, 
the Aiilic council obtained greater consistem-v. Ferdinand had a severe 
struggle with Pope; Paul iV., who declared the resignation of Charles V. 
null and void, as not luiving been made in bis bands, and imposed upon 
the ein]>eror very hard conditions of san,.tien. Among other stipula¬ 
tions, it Avas I'j’qnired of him tl.'at Iw; sliould introduce the Ir.<pii''itiou 
into ilu! Avhole t!( C-erniany, and ab'olish all printing-offices, with the 
excejUion of those which tlie pope might lx; ])l«‘ased to confirm. 'I'o 
these ,j'i(!icuIous ileinatnls the emperor, hy his chancellor, returned a 
manly ansiver, in tvliich lie reminded his Holiness that there hail been 
enijj^rors before there Avere popes ; that Christ had no iKssl of a vice- 
g(p‘»‘iit u])oii earth ; or, if the pope Avas to he considered as tlu' lu'sal of 
the visible church, it should only be in the same unmin'r as Christ 
himself had appeared upon <*arth ; namely, without worldly poAver; that 
the i-oroiiation of an einpeior had no political value ; and that, if no 
einpeior slimdd be considered as legitimate without it, Rudolph tlie fii'st., 
who had ni'ver been croAvneil hy a pope, AA’as not a hiAtful eiiijieior, and 
consequently his donation of Pologiia and Romagna to the pope Avere 
also not lawful, and ought to he restored. Since the period of this 
contest with the pope, no Cerman emperor has been crowneil at Rome. 
The Council of Trent .concluded its deliberations on t^ie 4tli of Uecember, 
15G3.«. Th(! resolutions adopted by that body against tlie Protestants 
were so severe, tliat from this time no reconciliation between tbe two 
parties couhi be looked for.' * 

The title Homan King was given to the successor of an eiiipiTor when elected 
during the lifetime uf his jiredecessors. 

Troin tills jierioil the pope uiuleavoiired, and so far siicccedrii, to re-establish his 
iniliience in Germany, by two leading measures: tbe lirst Avaa the cstablislimcii''. ot 
.permanent, nuncios in \’ienna, Urussels, and llologna; and the second, and still more 
effective measure, was the dissniniiiatioii of the order of the Jesuits, founded by Igtia- 

* £*» - 
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Maximilian //.] Maximilian II., Ferdinand’s son, was a prince of 
great moderation, but was compelled to act with great severity against 
duk«! John Frederic of Gotha, who protected the knight, Williaen 
Grumbach, when placed under the ban of the empire for the murder of 
the bishop of Wiirzburg. The disputes between the Lutherans and 
Catholics, and between the former and the Calvinists, were kept up 
during his reign. Before Maximilian's death, his soti, lludolplt H., 
ha<l bcc*n elected Roman king. Under the reign of this prince, from 
1.57fi to 1612, wore formed the union of the Frotestants anti the league 
of the Catholics, of which the melancholy consequence for Germany was 
the Thirty years’ war.’ ■ Rudolph being entirely inactive in the allairs of 

tius I.Dyiila, in IfitO. Tliis poworful order Conned at this era the greatest counterpoise 
to I’rotcstuntism, and was at that time—as it is still—the most toriniduble enemy of 
religious liberty which had ever been brought into play upon society. The General 
of the Jesuits, to whom all the members of tlie order were ohligr,d to pay strict obe¬ 
dience, lived at Uonie, and enjoyed gi’eat privileges. The order ke]>t slrii'tly to its 
great end of getting iin entire sway over the feelings and ideas of its members, none 
blit the eleverest young men were admitted into its ranks, and tliey were obliged to 
serve a long noviciate of thirteen years before they could rise to the highi>r classes of 
Bchoohneii, coadjutors, and professors, and that too by very slow stc*,is. The stri<‘,test 
obedience was required of them in every matter; the knowledge which th*y acquired 
by those severe courses of preparatory education produced for them a great iiiHutyice 
over the leai’iied class; their flattering and pernicious morals introduced them into 
higher circles, and procured for them the places of confessors in the diflerent courts; 
their skill in dialectics obtained them professorships for the ediiealioii of youth; 
erudition, cunning, and perseverance soon raised this order above all other moi|astic 
corpui’atioiis, and, in a short time, it hail gained immense and overwhelming influence 
ill Liirope. Their third general, h'rancis Hui'gi.i, when on his deathbed, about six 
weeks after the St. llartholomew massacre at I'aris, is said to have exclaimed, in 
prophetical spirit; Intravimus ut u<jui, reywihimus ut hipi, ej j>eUrmur ut canes, reiwva- 
bimits ut aquibie ! ‘ We have slipt in like hunhs; we will rule like ra|>acinus wolyes; 

we shall be chased like dogs, and revive again like eagles.’ They spi'e.id out with suiih 
rapidity that, in l.Vifl, sixti‘eii years after the foundation of the order, they possessed 9 
establishments in Kurope—I in I’oi'tiigal, 3 in Spain, 1 in France, 2 in Germany, and 
2 ill the Netherlands; 1 inllra'/.il, 1 in Ethiopia, and 1 in India. The vow of poverty 
hindered itidividnal members from acquiring riches, hut the society was allowed to 
hold extensive possessions. Ily the correspondence with all partu of the earth, main¬ 
tained hy their general at Rome, that see became the ccnti'e of a gi-eat .iiid complii'ated 
system of observation ; and the popes regained, by means of this dangerous order, a 
part of that influence over Europe, which they had lost by the Ueformalidh. We 
shall afterwards speak of the abolition and revival of the ui>'der. *- 

The Thirty years’ war oi’igiii.ated as follows : In the paciticatiuii of Passau, two 
parties only weiv; included, namely, the Roman Catholics, and tho.se who adhered to 
the confi'ssion of Augsburg, commonly called the Xjutherans; and the exercise of 
religious fvorship was forbidden to all others. But some of the States of the empiiie, 
as the elector palatine, the Landgrave of Hessen Cassel, and the elector of Brandenburg, 
having subsequently to that period embraced the sentiments of Calvin, the Roman 
Catholics were for denying them the beiietit of the religious concordat. The Calvinists, 
on the other hand, maiutained that they, as well as the others, did belong to the Augs¬ 
burg confession, and that the whole difference between them, consisted only in a few 
heads. But tlic Lutherans, who strictly adhered to the confession of Augsburg, would 
not receive them into the same communion ; though it was.their opinion, at the same 
time, that they ought not to be persecuted on account of the differences which existed 
between them. Various atteinjits had lieen made to accommodate iiiaiters between 
the Jjutherans and tlie Calvinists, at different times: ns in the confereiices at Cassel, 
in 1601, between the jirafessors of ifiiitelu, wlio were Lutherans, and the professors 
of Alarpui'g, who were C.alvinists ; and the conferences at Leipsic, between tlie Saxon 
doctors, and those of Brandenburg and Hessen Cassel; but these iiad been attended 
with no amicable fruits. The flame of discord thus excited, was artfully cherished by 
the Roman Catholics, who cai’essed the Lutherans, especially those of Saxony, while 
they took care to represent the C'alvinisis, as a party whose views and interests were 
equally destructive to both parties. By playing this artful game, they hoped to disjoin 
the two great bodies of Lutlieran and Culvinistic Protestants; jiAtly concluding that 
after they had destroyed the latter, it would he easier work to extirpate the fumier. 
This obliged the German Calvinists to unite iii a common league for self-preservation, 
under the name of the JSvanyelical Union. In oppositiou to this was foiaiien the Catholic 
league, headed by the duke of Bavaria,—a constant rival of the elector palatine. 
Severe and dreadful measures liad long been secretly concerting against the friends n.' 
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goremment, and proving himself the mere tool of the Jesuits, the princes 
of liis family declared his brother, Mathias, chief of their house, and 
liudolph compelled to relinquish to him, in 1G08, the countries of 
Austria and Hungary, and, three years afterwards, those of Bohemia, 
Silesia, and Lusatia. Un<ler the government of his successor, Mathias, 
a civil war broke out in Bolieniia, in 1G18. The Bohemians formed a 
cOtfnmission under the direction of Count Thurn, for the administration 
of adairs, dii which they were assiste<l by the inhabitants of Silesia and 
Lusatia, and obtained troops, under the command of Count Mansfield, 
from the Protestant union. At this crith’al juncture, whihi Bohemia, 
Silefiia, and Lusatia, were in rebellion against the house of Austria, the 
emperor Mathias died on the 20th of Mandi, 1619, having siu-.ui'ed the 
succession to his cousin, Ferdinand of Styria. 

Ferdinand H.'\ Ferdinand II., a pupil of the Jesuits, brought a 
gloomy and concealed character to the»throne. He was elec.te<l emperor 
on the 28tli of August, IG19, in spite of the opposition of the head of 
the unio^, the elector palatine Frederic, and tliat of the Bohemians. 
The latter, together with the States of Silesia, Moravia, and I^usatia, 
eleeterl the elector paliitinc! Frederic, who, after some hesitation, accepted 
the Crown, relying partly on the assistance of his father-in-law, .fames L 
of England,and paitly on the diversion in his favour occasioned by 

Till Itlpformsition; and thp house of Aiisti'ia had lircri pltchod upon as the fittest instru¬ 
ment to put the plan in execution, that house bcin(;lhe political head of the Germanic 
body, and well-kiioTirn for its nttachinent to tlie cause of ('atholieisin. However, that 
some pretext might not be wanting to justify the measures then in agitation, the xieiis 
of tlic .Jesuits, tiiat learned, artful, and powerful party, were employed to prove that 
thutivaty of jiooee, made at Passau, in ]5.'>a, between the emperor Charles V^ and tlie 
German I'rntcstants, was essentially unjust, and null, and had been infringed by the 
Protestants themselves, in their departing from, or at least pervei'tiiig, the eoiifessioii 
of Augsburg; they were also charged with having reduced a great many churuli- 
livings, since the. peace of Pussaii. A defence of the Lutherans against these charges, 
was drawn U]> by order of the elector of Saxony, in WiSb and ItiSl, in which good care 
was taken not to identify themselves witli the lleforiiied ehiirch. The llamcs of this 
religious warfare first broke out in Austria, in the end of Mathias’ reign. A great 
part of ^the Austrian population, with many of the Austrian nobility, hud emliraced 
the Protestant faith. Tliesc persons were cruelly and shockingly persecuted by their 
Popisli*'adversurie8. The side.Tnn treaties ami conventions by which the civil rights 
and piivileges of the Protestants had been secured under liudidph, were violated in 
the grossest mauiipr; nor bad the unhappy sufferers resolution, or means sufficient 
to maintain their privileges. This persecution extended through Austria, Styria, 
Moravia, and Cariiithia. Hut the Boliemians, who were involved in the same cala¬ 
mities, acted with greater intrepiility. Perceiving clearly, that the votaries of Rome 
aimed at nothing less than absolute, eonformity, or utter extirpation, they resolved to 
defend those riglils and privileges which had been purchased by the blood of their 
ancestors, and so lately confirmed by imperial edicts; and, accordingly, they formed a 
league to defend, in a spirited und vigorous manner, their civil and religious rights. 
This conduct, though it struck their enemies with astoni.sbment, produced no change 
of conduct. In the mcnit time Mathias died, and was sucreeded by his son Ferdinand, 
a devoted friend to the Catholic cause. 

" Had the king of Bohemia been duly supported hy his father-in-law, and the 
elector of Saxony, then one of the most powerful potentates of Germany, the scheme 
might possibly have succeeded. Hut James was utterly aveAe to Frederic’s accept¬ 
ing the-Crowii of Bohemia at all; and as Frederic h.ad acted coiitmry to his advice in 
taking Jit, he would vouchsafe him no assistance whatever. Though the F'.nglish 
nation were in general zealous for the IVotestant interest in Germany, yet the faetion 
of Laud, who had by this time got the complete ascendancy over tlie mind of .Tames, 
lookefi unon the interests of the Reformed church, or ('alvinism, vvith»an evil eye, 
and would not suffer one step to he taken, that rnuld in any way advance the cause of 
Frederic, who yreti unfortunately a professed Calvinist. Tlic clee.tor of Saxony, a 
professed and 'zealous Lutheran, not only did not assist the^ Bohemians, and their 
newly-elected monarch; hut, partly from hatred to the Calvinists, and partly from 
p<»iitical considerations, strenuously assisted the interests of the Austrian family. A 
zmloiis Lutheran clergyman, and one of the elector of Saxony’s chaxtlaiiis, persuaded 
• his master not only that the c;iuse of Frederic was unjust, but that his elevation to 
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the bold invoada on Auatria of the prince of Transylvania, BetMen 
Gabor. Blit be was defeated in the battb; of the White Hill, in Bohe- 
mia, by MaxiiniHan, at the head of the troops of the league,* and obliged 
to take refuge in the Netherlands. Silesia, Moravia, an<l Lusatia, were 
also again reduced to tlw emperor by tin* elector of Saxony, John 
George 1., and the Spanish general, Spinola’, entered from the Nether¬ 
lands into the palatinat. Ferdinand now deprived the Bohemians of all 
their privileges, and bestowed the lands and dignities of tlie, elector 
palatine on Maximilian of Bavaria, in 1623, after that Tilly had con- 
t^uered Heidelberg,'** and Manheiin. Lusatia was ph;dged to the elector 
of Saxony in indemnification of the expense of the war. .But although 
the rt!belliou in Boliemia was subdued, the troops of the league remained 
uinler arms in Germany. J'he king of Denmark, Christian IV., placed 
himself, in 1625, at tlie liead of the troops of the circle of Lower Saxony, 
but Wins forced by Tilly to retreat to A'^ardiin, and Albert, Count of 
Wallenstein, fiiraislied the miiperor, at his own expense, with an army, 
with which lie defeatetl Count Mansfield at Di'ssau, on the 25th ot April, 
1626, wliile Tilly defeated the king on the 27th Aiigufi< following, at 
Lutter. 'rh(> dukes of Mecklenburg having joiiual the king of .Ueumark 
were declared uiiderlbeban of the empire, and their lainls giv»*n to VValltri- 
stein, aln'ady raised to the dignity of duke tif Friedland. On the 12tli of 
May, 1629, a peace with Denmark was conclmled at Lubec, upon which 
Christian withdnnv from a pal'tici[)!itiou in the G<'r!iiau attairs, and .had 
his provinces n'stored to hini. 

'I'lie succe.ss of the imperial arms filled the votaries of Rome with joy. 
The lamentable discord of tlie German princes, and tlie base conduct of 
the Lutherans, and particularly of a Lutheran elector, in supporting the 
cause of Popery and persecution against a generous people striving for 
Protestantism and the rights of conscience, buoyed up the minds of the 
Paj>al faction with the hopt^of the utter extermination of every sect that 
dared to call in <piestion the doctrines of Rome. Accoi-dingly, the same 
year, Ferdinand issued the terrible restitution edict, comniandiiig all the 
Protestants to restoni^o the church of Rome all the, possession!) they 
ha<l acquired in consequence of the peace of Passan, in 1552.* The 
Jesuits were Ute pi'iine suggesteis of this edict, ami claimed a great part 
of these goods and possessions, as a recompense due to theii labours in 
the cause of religion. When the consequences of these iniquitous anii 
barbarous proceedings were represented to the emp<;ror Ferdinand, and 
he wiis :issured that the country must be utterly ruined, in case the 
Bohemians, rendered des|)erate by his enormous cruelty and oppression, 
should exert themselves in defence; of their liberties, and endeavour to 
repel force by fiure, he is said to have answered with gr<‘at calmness, 

* Malumus regnum vastalum quam dammlnm^ ‘ We would rather 

the Bohemian throne nroiilcl bo lii!>hly detrimental to the Lutheran interest, ns it 
would advance Ihiit of Cidvliiism. Tims, the narrow views and selfish spirit of 
relijfioits party, ruined the rommon cause of Frotestaiitisiii in Gei'many. The 
Lutherans could nut endure to see the progress of Calvinism; and rather than it 
should succeed, willingly supported the cause of Austria and Home,—the common and 
implacable qnemy of both! 

'* On this occasion the famous library of the Protestant university in Heidelberg, 
which at that time, as Scaliger aifirms, w.is larger and better stcKked with valuable, 
books and manuscripts, than the Vatii-.an at Rome, and exceeded all in Germany for' 
the number and rarity of its volumes, and especially its manuscripts in the Hebrew, 
Greek, Latin, (Chaldee, Arabic, Persic, Etbiopic, Tartarian, Teutonic, and Bohemian 
languages, was carried oif by the Spaniards and Bavarians, part of it being sent to 
the Vatican at Rome, and iwrt to the Imperial library at Vienna. ' 
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choose to see our kingdom reduced to a desert, titan to have it damned 
as tfie abode of heretics.’ No hope of succour to desolated Germany 
appeared, and none of her princes ventured to stand in the breach. The 
Lutherans basely stood iiloof, and enjoyed, with secret satislaction, the 
triumphs of their coinnion enemy over their Protestant though dissenting 
friends.* lint He Avho ruletli in the councils of princes, and mnketh even 
'the^u^ath of man to praise him, brought about the deliverance of 
Germany. • 

Cardinal Richelieu, who was as zealous a Catholic as Ferdinand, and 
had but two y<'ars before accomplished the destruction of the power of 
the Hiiguenottiin France, had long viewed with alarm the gi-owiiig power 
of the house of Austria, and ch‘arly saw, that unless some stop were put 
to the victoi’ious c‘areer of Ferdinand, the amiihilation of all the German 
principalities would ensue, the political eqnilihriuin would be destroyed, 
and the future aggrandizement of tbe.FVeiich monarcliy—the darling 
object of the canlinal’s schemes—Im completely frustrated. In order, 
therefor<‘, tj> jinuent the suhversion of G(Tn!an iii(]e])eiidence, and defeat 
the ambitious vipws of Austria, he prevailed upon Gnstnviis Adolphus, 
king of Sx'ii.'den, hy the olf'er of a hamlsome suiisidy, and active eo-op<'ra- 
tion^of a, French army on the Avesl, of the Hhloe, to imdertrike the dedenee 
of the ih’otestants in Germany. (Instavns landed, in I (>31), on the erast of 
Pomerania, com]ielled the Austrians to retreat, re-estKhlislie<l the dukes 
of M 'cUleiiburg in t!i(*ir jjossessioiis, and forced llie tluke. of Pomerania, 
the electors of liratidenburg and Saxony, an<l tlu; landgrave, ITiilip of 
Hessen-Cassel, to unite with him. After defeating ^'illy at llreitenfeld, 
Gustavus Adolphus turned towards the Rhine, k'aving the oompiest of 
Rohemia to tin* Saxons; Imt the latter were diiven out <rf that country hy 
Wallenstein, who oneaniju'd, alter this sneeess, at Kmemherg, o])po.site 
the king, who had already conquered Mimi«*li ami Augshurg. Aft<>r a 
vain attemjrf, u])<>n this caiiq), on the 24th of. August, 1632, Gustavus 
intended to attack the emperor and tlie elector of llavaria on tlndr (wvn 
territories; Imt he yielded to the request of the elector of Saxony, wdiose 
countiyjhad been in\aded by Wallenstein, and fell in tlio battle of 
Liitzen, wduin; his ov^it general, Reriiliard of Weimar, obtained the 
victory. lIj)on this (>vent, the Swedish chancellor, Oxenstienia, assumed 
the management of tiu* aH'siirs of the Protestants. Wallenstein, w’ho did 
not support his perscmal ('tiemy, the duke of I’avaria, and who was 
accused of intentions to place the crown of Ibdieitiia on Ids ow-n h(>ad, 
was assassinated on the 15lh <tf F'ehniary, 1631), at F'ger, by the* com¬ 
mand of till' eiiqieror, wIkjsj; son, llie archdnko FVrdinand, assumed the 
command of the army, ami defeated Renihard of Weimar in the battle 
of Nbrdlingen, on the 7lli September, 1634; upon wddc’li, tlie elector of 
Saxony, in tlie peace of Prague, concluded on the 30th of May, 1635, 
ronouueed the Swedish alliance, and obtained Lusatia as an hereditary 
possession from the emperor, and thc^ Idsliopric of Magdeburg for his son, 
Augustus. Ry the same* treaty it w'as ari'anged that the church property, 
secularized hy the Protestants in Germany, should remain in the same 
state in which it was on the 12th of November, 1627, for ferty years 
longer. Soon after this peace, the elector of Saxony, in order to drive 
foreign troops, out of Germany, entered with Austria into an al\iance 
against Sweden. France, on the other hand, venewetl her alliance with 
Sweden, to which she agi’eed to pay considerable subsidies, besides sup- 
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polling an army of 12,000 men, led against Austria by duke Bernhard 
of Weimar. * 

Ferdinaml IJI.'] Ferdinand II. died on the 15th of Fehniary, 1637, and 
was 8acc4,*ede<I by his son, Ferdinaml III. Whilst the Swedish general, 
Jlauner was devastating Silesia and Bohemia, Bernhard defeated the 
Austrians and Bohemians at Rheintelden and Brcisach, in 1638 but he 
died suddenly in 1639. His army, however, continued in French pay 
under the command of General Guebriant. After Banner’s (leath, Tor- 
Ntenson took the command of the Swedish army in 1642, and defeated 
the archduke, Leopold William, and general Ficcolomini at Leipsic, 
which city was takmi by the Swedes. I'erstenson meap/. to cany the 
war into the Austrian jirovinces, but tin* jealousy of Denmark broke out 
into a war, to which Torstenson was forc«*d to ]mt an end by occujiying 
Holstein and .Tutland, after wdiich he again marched upon the Austrians, 
and de.feated them in the battle j>f Jankowitz, on tin; 24th of bVbruary, 
1645. By an armistice concluded on the 27th of August, 164.5, the 
elector of Saxony retired from all participation in this war, wliiyli had 
<lreadfnlly ruined his country. The new elector of Brandj;nburg, Frederic 
William, also freed himself from Austrian intluence, and ^laximiliau 
of Bavaiia alone remained with the emperor. The united Frencli .and 
Swedes invailed Bavaria in 1646, ami compelled the elector to conclude 
an armistice at Dim, which, being quickly broken by him, Turenne and 
Wrangid again invaded Bavaria, and general Konigsmark entered Bohe¬ 
mia. 'llie peace of Westphalia, concluded at Osnabriick with the Swedes, 
and at Munster with the French, on the 24th of October, 1648, recon- 
luh.'d the nations of Europe, and gave to Germany a new political form. 

Peace of Mvnslii'.'] In tliis peace, the independence of the *two 
republics of the United Netherlands and Switzerland, which formerly had 
belonged to Germany, was acknowledged; and a j’omplete civil and 
political equality of rights, and the free exercise of religion by ('atholies 
and Protestants—including the members of the reformed cliurch—tvas 
lawfully established.^^ The two victorious powers, Fiance, and Sweden, 
were guai'antees of the peace; the former, besides the conhrmktion of 
the sovereignty of Metz, Verdun, and Toul, ohtpined the possession of 
the Alsace, the Sundgau, and the fortress of Breisach, with the light of 
having a garrison at Philippsburg; but all the immediate States of the 
Alsace were to preserve their rights. Sweden obtained a part of Ponfer- 
ania, the fortress of Stettin, and the island of Rugen, Wismar, Bremen, 
and Vertlun, and a vote at the German diet. Tlie elector of Branden- 
bui’g was imleinnified for these places, by the secularize<l bishoprics of 
Magdeburg, Halberstadt, Minden, and Camin. Mecklenburg got 
Schwerin, Ratzeburg, Mirow, and Nemcrow; and the house of Bruns- 
wick-Luneburg (Hanover), the alternate possession of the bishopric 

• 

’’ The Proteshuits, indord, did not obtain all the privil^es they elaimed, npr all the 
advantages they had in view: for Ferdinand absolutely refused to re-instate the 
lloheniian and Austrian Protestants in their religious privileges, or to restore the 
upper palatinat to the successor of the unfortunate Frederic. It is, however, true, that 
this ti‘eaty«gave a degree of stability to the Protestant interest in Germany unknown 
before. This peace was so disagreeable to the views and interests of the llapac}', that 
the pope employed every means to prevent its accomplishmeiU:, and a flaming bull 
was issued, in 1^1, against it by Pope Innocent—a commentary upen, and a refuta¬ 
tion of which, was published by the learned Hoornbeck, in Iloiland—but all his efforts, 
were fiaiitless, and the treaty was confirmed and ratified in all its parts, at Nuremberg 
in IfibO. 
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of Osnabmck. Hessen-Cassel was also iiidcinnified, and an eighth 
elecfbrate formed for the palatine house, although, against the letter of tlio 
Gojden Bull.* The son of the outlawed Frederic, Charles •Lewis, got 
the lower palatinat, and many other German princes were reinstated in 
their possessions. Of the powerful Hanseatic league, there remained at 
this peciod,.only three towns: viz. Hamburg, Bremen, and Luboc. 

Leopold /.] After Ferdinand the Third’s death, his son Leopold I, 
a prince of p. pacific disposition, but too much influenced by the Jesuits, 
was elected emperor. During his guvcrtiinent, tlie diet of llatishonne 
became permanent. Leopold was involved in a war against Turkey, in 
which the dariyg grand vizier Achniet Kiupruli advanced victoriously into 
Hungary and Moravia, in 1662; but the victoiy won by Montecuculi, on 
the Ist of August, 1664 at St. (lotthard upon the llaiib, h*d to an arm¬ 
istice of twenty years between Austria and Turkey. 

The struggle between France and Austria, was several times renewed 
during Leopold’s government, whose brother-ia-lsiw, Louis XIV. reigned 
in France. The latter, had immediately after the death of his father-in- 
law, PTjili^ IV. of Spain, asserted, in 1665, his claims to the Spanish 
Netherlands, or circle of Burgundy; hut a triple alliance between the 
Notherlamrs, England, and Sweden, forccfl him to the peace of Aix la 
Chapelle in 1668, by which Louis merely gained the j)ossession of some 
fortresses in Belgium. The peace of Niuiegmm was almost entirely con¬ 
cluded upon the status quo, only that France obtained by it from the 
Spanish po8s<>ssions in the Netherlands merely the Franche Comte. 

At the time of this French war, Leopold 1. became involved in another 
'var against Turkey; the Hungarian States discontented hy Austrian 
oppression, having placed with the approbation of France, and the 
prince Abafli of Transylvania, the kingdom of Hungary un<ler the protec¬ 
tion of the Sublime Porte in 1682, which dr'" . a declaration of i\'ar from 
tin* lattfT power against Austria. I'he gi-..nd vizier, Kara Mustapha, 
advanced with 2(10,000 Turks through Hungary, and lai«l siege to 
Vienna, on the 14kh of July, 1683; but the gallant John Sobiesky of 
Poland, 4he Saxons, . lavarians, and the prince Charles of Lorraine, forced 
the Turks to raise the siege on the 12th of September following, upon 
which the war took an 'advantageous turn for Austria, and the 'I’ransyl- 
vanian prince submitted as a vassal, while the Hungarian States renounced 
their right of election, and declared Hungary an hereilitary State of 
the house of Austria. After a great victory gained by the Austrian 
general, prince Eugene of Savoy, at Zentha, on the 11th of Sejrtember, 
1697, the peace of Carlowitz was concluded on the 26th of January, 
1699, by which Hungary, Transylvania, and Slavonia remained in the 
possession of Austria. 

During this war with the Turks, Louis XIV. had succeeded in getting 
possession of several countries formerly belonging to Lorraine and Alsace, 
■ and even Strasburg. After the house of the elector palitine had becomti 
extinct in 1688, France claimed a cdhsiderable part of itff lands for the 
duchess of Orleans, the sister of the last elector, which occasioned the 
devastation of the countries of the Rhine, and the burning an<l plundering 
of the cities of Spires, Woms, Manheim, and many others, by the orders 
of the French minister of war, Lauvois. The Stadtholdcr, William III., 
having mounted the throne of Great Britain in 1688, negotiated the Grand 
league, as it was called, between the two maritime powera of Great Britain 
and the Netherlands, and Austria, Spain, and Savoy. William was, 
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however, more successful against the French in the cahinet than in tlie field, 
and many dissensions divided the Allies. The duke of Savoy first'con- 
cluded a separate peace with Franco; and the peace of Rysvrick was after¬ 
wards concluded in 1697 between that country and all the allied powers. 
In this treaty, Louis gave up all that he had united with France from 
Alsace, and the duchess of Orleans received a sum of in<»ney for her 
claims upon the palatinat, in which however the Catholic, religion—awhich 
had been re-established by the French in 1692—was recognyted in spite 
of the opposition of the Protestant States of tin? empire. 

An important event for some of tin; (lerinan Slates Avas the creation, 
in 1692, of a ninth electorate, which was confisTed ypon the* duke 
Ernest Louis of Hanover, whose son George Louis mounted the throne 
of Great Britain in 1714. Tiie elector of Saxony, I'Vederic Augustus, 
was named king of Poland in 1697, after he bad adopted the Catholic 
creed; and Prussia, Avhicb, since 1657, had been regsu'ded as a sovereign 
diic.hy, Avas <;lev’at(nl to the rank of a kingdom ninler Fretleric ]., in 
1701. 

The death of Charles ]J. of Spain—with Avhom the Spanish line of 
the house of I !a!)sl)nrg Avas extiagni^hed—kindled the llamc of tint Spanish 
war of succession. Charles had at first intended that tiie arclnluke 
Charles, Leopold’s second son, shotdd he his :5ncce‘3.sor in Spain; but in 
consequence of French itiiluencc*, he afterwards nominate*! Philip of 
Aiigoii, grandson of Louis XIV.. Iieir to his Aviiole monarchy, upon Avhicli 
the war brok*; first ont in Italy, Avhen* Anstri.i occupied the vacant fiefs 
of the emy)ire, particularly ."^lilan. Whereupon Englau-) and Holland, to 
count<‘rl)alanc(! a union so poAverful as that of I’rance and Spain, joined 
Austria on the 7th of Si*ptembcr, 1701, fuul their example was folloAved 
by Ikussia, the German etiipiro, Poi-tngal, and SaA'oy. After William’s 
death, queen Ann t)f iMiglaud, and Marlborough, her minister and general, 
unit<*d with llein/ius, tin? landgrave of the Netlu'rlands, and the 
Austrian g»*neral, prinee Eugene, to c<mnt<‘iact ^.onis’ preponderant 
power. On the other hand, tlie electors of Cologne and Bavaria—to the 
latter of Avhnm I^oiiis had promised the Nt>therlands—and tho dnke of 
Bnmswick Wolfenhiittel, took tlm side of Fratyce. 

Eugene Qiiened tlnj campaign successfully m Italy, but Veiidorae 
defeated the vkustrians at R(>ggio, in 1702. At the Rhino, the Austrians 
began liiy the si<‘ge of Landau, ami having iuA'ado*! Bavaria, Avere defeated 
by Villars at llochstadt, on the 12tiiof Septemb*!!', 1703. Marlborough 
noAV liastened from the Netherlands to Austria’s aid, conquered the 
Bavarians on the Schellenberg near Donauwertli, and (Udeated, Avitli the 
assistance of pnnee Engs'iie, tlu; French, and French Bavarian army, 
under the comuiand of the elector, at Blenheim,, on the 13th of August, 
1704-. In conseqiienc*; of this victory, the Austrians occupied Bavaria. 

Joseph I.~\ The death of the emperor I.eopohl, on the 5th of May, 
1705, did not operate any change in the proceedings of the Avar, as liis 
elder son Jo'Sepli 1. succeeded hiifi in Germany. In the meantime, the 
archduke Charles, snjAported by the English, who had already reduced 
Gibraltar, latided at Biu’celona, and conquered Catalonia and Navarre in 

1705. Marlborough’s great victory at Ramifies, on the 23/1 of May, 

1706, and that of Eugene, at 'rurin, on the 7th of* September, 1706, 
compelled the French to leave Italy, upon which Mila'n, Naples, and, 
Sardinia, Avere conquered by the Austrians for the archduke Charles, and 
the tluke of SaAH)y re-established in Piedmont. The Spanish Netherlands 
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were also occupied by the Austrians, after Marlborough’s victories at 
Oudenarde, 11th July,' 1708, and at Malplaquet, 11th Sept. 1709. 

Peace of Utrec/it.'] However disadvantageous this war had been fwr 
Louis XIV., the great change in the ministry of England, when Marl¬ 
borough fell into disgrace with Queen Ann, and particularly the death of 
the emperoi: Joseph in 1711, who was succeeded by his brother Charles 
VJ^ iit Austiia and Germany, had a decisive influence on the peace of 
ITtrecht, cqpcluded on the 11th of April, 1713, between England, the 
Netherlands, Prussia, Portugal, Savoy, and Prance, by which Philip V. 
was to have Spain with all its colonies, but France ami Spain were 
declared distiiy;t and for ever separate kingdoms. France forsook the 
cause of the pretender, and acknowledged the succession of the house of 
Hanover in England, which country kept Gibraltar, Minorca, and Nova 
Scotia. Austria obtained Belgium, Naples, Milan, and Sardinia; and 
Savoy, Si<*ily, with the royal title. ^ 

Dm-ing this wai* of the Spanish succession, the Turlis had remained 
quiet and it was only after the conclusion of the peace, that they 
renewed Tlie war with Austria, which was soon terminated, however, 
by the gloriou8*victorie8 of prince Eugene, at Peterwanlin, on the 5th 
of August* 1716, and at Belgrade, on the 16th of August, 1717, upon 
which Austria gained by the peace of Passarowitz, concludi'd on the 27th 
of .Tnly, 1718, the remainder of Slavonia, the Bannat of Temiswar, 
Western Servia, and the Lesser Wallachia. 

'itie (pieen of Spain now intrigued for the acquisition of some of the 
Austrian possessions in Italy for her sons; but a British fleet, under 
admiral Byng, transported an Austrian army to Sicily, and defeated the 
Spanish fl<‘et under admiral Castunada, on the lltli of August, 1718. 
Franco, then under the regency of the duke of Orleans, entered into the 
views of George I. of England, which occasioned the quadruple alliance 
between England, France, Austria, and the Netherlands, concludeii at 
London, on the 2d of August, 1718. Austria and Spain concluded a 
peace in 1725; but a new war was soon excited by the contest in Poland, 
betweep Frederic Augustus VI. and Stanislaus Lesczinsky—the first of 
whom A\’as Kuj)ported b^ Russia and Austria, and the latt«;r by France— 
which was terminated'by the peace of Vienna, concluded on the 18th of 
November, 1738, by which tlie Polish crown was secured to Frederic 
Ajignstus; but Stanislaus was to preserve the royal title, and to obtain 
Lorraine, wliich was after his death to go to France, the duke Francis of 
Lorraine, the future husband of Maria Theresa, being indemnified by 
Tuscany. The infant of Spain, Chailes, became king of Naples and 

Sicily, for which countries the emperor obtained Parma and Pianza._ 

The great object of Charles in making these sacrifices, wa.s to preserve 
the indivisibiliiy of the Austrian dominions, by procuring what is termed 
the pragmatic sanction in favour of his daughter and heiress, Maria 
Theresa. This sanction being obtmned, and ratified .by almost all the 
powers in Europe ; he prevailed upon the electors of Bavaiia and Saxony 
who vwere manried on daughters of the emperor Joseph, to forego sdl 
claims upon the Austrian dominions resulting from such connexion. 
But the death of Charles, 20th Oct. 1740, after losing Western Servia 
and Lesser Wallqphia in a war with the Turks, was no sooner known, 
than the half ef Europe was in motion; the pragmatic sanction, the object 
of all his labours, was attacked on every hand ; the very princes who had 
sworn to msdntain it, were the first to overthrow it; and hastened like a 
• 2 k 
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flock of vultures to a dead carcass, to dismember tlie Austrian territories, 
and strip the helpless daughter of ('harles VI. of her paternal inheritance. 

Mnria ^7^«re.va.] Frederic II. of Prussia began this war, by demand* 
ing the restitution of several Silesian principalities from Austria. 
Maria Theresa having refused to acknowledge his rightj he entered 
Sih'sia, and defeated the Austrians at Mollotwiz, on the 10th of* April, 
1741. This victory roused tlie enemies of Maria Theresa. * The 
elector of Bavaria entered into an alliance with France and, Spain, and 
invaded Austria at the head of a French army; and shortly afterwards 
was elected Gennan emperor, under the name of Charles Vi I., on the 
24th of January, 1742. In this oppressed situation, Maria T^ieresa 
was strongly supported by the Hungarians, whose aid she had implored, 
by personally addi’essing them in a Latin speech with her infant son in her 
arms,—a sight which excited tlie greatest enthusiasm towards her cause. 
In 1742, the Austrians occupitjd Bavaria; and Frederic having again 
been victorious, Maria Theresa concluded a peace with him at Berlin, on 
the 28th .July, 1742, in which she yielded to him Silesia as an injlopen- 
<lent dukedom. The Austrians having defeated the Freiichj occupie<l 
Bavaria, and the emperor Charles VII. transported liis residence to 
Francfort, upon the Mayne. George II. of England defi*nted the Frtaich 
at the Rhine, and the league between Austria and England, was joined 
by Frederic 11. in 174-L Although tlie Silesian contest was settled by 
the peace of Dresden, in 1745, the war continued in the Netherlands, 
Germany, and Italy, till 1748, when the peace of Aix la (’hapellc was 
signed between I'higland, Holland, I'Vance, Spain, Austria, Sardinia, and 
Genoa, chiefly upon the former slatvs quo. 

Germany iioav enjoyed eight years of peace. However, 4u8f,ria could 
not forget the loss of Silesia, an<l sought an alliance with Russia and 
Saxony. I'rcderic II. having been inforiiU‘d by tlie treai-hery of a Saxon 
secvetary, of the existence of a secret treaty between vXustria, Saxony, 
and France, hastened to take the advantage of his eiifinies, by entering 
Saxony with an army, and shutting up 17,000 Saxons in the camp of Pirna, 
where he forced them to sun-eiider. Some details of this remurkahle 
war will find a more n])propriate jilace in an historical chapter upon 
Prussia, and we therefore only mention here that it was termiigited, 
after a struggle of seven years, by the peace of Hubertshurg, on the 15th 
February, 1763, which was concluded upon the status quo. • 

Joseph //. j The period of tranquillity from this peace to the beginning 
of the war of the French revolution, was full of the most beneficent conse¬ 
quences to Germany, in the developement of the powers of the human 
mind; tlie cultivation of tlie arts and sciences, the iinprovemeut of 
agriculture and increase of population, and the melioration of the admini¬ 
stration of the difterent countries. Freiloric, 11., and Joseph II., were 
distinguished by their efforts to diffuse knowledge ami happiness among 
thrir subjects. Joaeph had formed his mind on the spirit of the times. 
The enlightened views of the principles of social order, religious toleration, 
and the liberty of the press, which he had partly gathered in his travels, 
and partly acquired from the example of Frederic II. tvere not lost upon 
him. Bwi Frederic had less formidable obstacles to struggle with than 
Joseph, who in several of his provinces had to contend with a powerful 
and privileged nobility, and a body of clergy, who, in all affairs of the 
Church, chose rather to turn their eyes upon Rome than on Vienna. The 
more clear-sighted men of his age, however, warmly seconded his views; 
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and ought rather to ascribe it to the Wish he had formed to give to all 
his States the same degree of civilization, and the same constitution, that 
he ImnouncecT himself as an autocrat, than to more unworthy molivcs. 
Although many of his steps, it must be <;onfessed were rash in the 
extreme, and liable to very great misconstruction, it cannot be denied 
that hid objec^t was good, while the means which he made use of, especially 
’ in tlte Netherlands, were arbitrary, and liable to severe censure.''^ 

The extraction, by the death of Maximilian Joseph of Bavaria, on die 
30th of December, 1777, of the male line of the house of Wittelsbach, 
reigning in Bavaria, caused the Avar of the Bavarian succession. The 
nearest.heir, the elector palatine, Chai'les Theodor, who had no children, 
left the country to Austria, by a treaty, against which Tn'deric II., who 
supported the rights of the duke of Deuxponts, protested. Saxony 
united with Prussia against Austria, and the armies took the field, but no 
battle was fought in this contest, which w^as ended by the peace of 
Teschen, 13th May, 1779, by which Bavai'ia was secured to the elector 
palatine, Tjfitli the exception of the Imiviertel and Braunan, which Austria 
obtained. Sav^ny got a sum of money, and Prussia guaranteed the peace. 

.Joseph • 1 -i‘vived, in 1785, his plan for the acquisition of Bavaria, by 
proposing to the elector palatine an exchangi! with the Austrian Nether¬ 
lands, Avhich he was to hold v/ilh the title of king of Burgundy. This 
AA’as opposed by Frederic II., Avho formed, on the 23d July, 1785, an 
alliance with Saxony, Hanover, and seA^eral other Gorman States, called 
llie union of the German princes. 

The great political convulsion which broke out in France in 1788, was 
first f<*lt by thti Austrian Netherlands, which revolted in 1789, and under 
the direction of an advocate, c-allcd V'an ler Noot, constituted themselves 
into a republic. At the same time the war with Turkey—which but for the 
mutual jealousy of her aspiring neighbours, might have terminated in her 
dismemberment—look an unfavourable turii.®‘ The whole jjoliticjil system 
of Kurope was infleed on the eve of undergoing a gi-eat change, when 
.Tos(*ph II. died, and was succeeded by his brother Leopold, grand duke 
of Tusujany, w'ho, to pacify the Netherlands, and to put an end to the 
threatening position oi^ Prussia, consented to the conditions of the congress 
of klcichenbach, at w'hich the possession of Belgium was secured to 
him. 

* Leopold^ Shortly before the breaking out of the French revolution, 
the German constitution, which had already shewn symptoms of decay, 
seemed to have obtauied a new support in the union of the German 
princes, formed by Frederic II. against the emperor Joseph. But the new 
order of things commenced in France, was in Europe, and particularly in 
Germany, viewed in ‘a very different light. The wise abolition of the 
feudal system, and the principle of unity and equality adopted in the new 

*** Joseph co-operated in the abolition of the Jesuits, eifectuated by Pope Clement 
XIV. (Gangaaelli), in 17^; he, abolished 621 monasteries; onthe^Stli of November, 
1761, liC issued an edict of toleration, breathing the most enlightened spirit, by which 
the different religious bodies of Catholics, Protestants, and Greeks are ensured the 
most perfect liberty of r^tnscience. The regulations still subsisting in A ustria to prevent 
anjr encroachment of the court of Rome upon worldly affairs, may be coflsidered as a 
masterpiece of legislation, on account of the clearness with which the line lietween 
religious maitsi's, and civil and political concerns, is drawn. 

** 'J'here is little doubt that Joseph had already turned his eye upon western Turkey. 
Under his actit'o policy the imperial flag had been seen waving along the whole course 
of the Danube ; and secret leagues had been formed so early as 17U2 with the leaders * 
• uf Montenegro, .Mbania, &c., in order to promote the uhcrior views of Austria. 
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administration and geographical division of France operated a ^'eat 
change on the German States in Lonnine and Alsace, which, since the 
peace of Westphalia, had remained under French, government, but pre¬ 
serving their own particular privileges. At the same instant that the 
French overflowed Germany, Austria and Prussia laid aside their ancient 
jealousy, and Frederic William, the successor of the great Flrederiic, had 
an interview at Pilnitz, with the emperor Leopold, at which a treaty'was 
concluded, which was followed by the foimation of an alliance at Berlin, 
on the 7th of February, 1792. 

Francis II.'\ The death of I^opold on the Ist of March, 1792, 
produced no change in the political system of Germany.' He was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son Francis II. in the Austrian lauds, and in the imperial 
dignity. A representation made by Austria to the I'Vench ministry, 
produced a declaration of war from I^ouis XVI., and the second national 
assembly. The German empire' decided to take part in the war against 
France, and furnished at first the triple, and aft<M'wards five times the 
contingent fixed for the army of the empire. Pnissia withdrew/ fi'V>m the 
coalition in 179.5, and was followed by Hessen-Cassel ;'i and peace was 
finally negotiated between France and Germany, at the congress of 
Uastadt. But Austria and Russia venewe<l the war with some success 
ill Germany and Italy, until Moreau, after the battle of Novi, secureil a 
position on the Genoese territory, and Massena, after that of Zurich, 
fixed himself on the right siile of the Rliine. Bonaparte having retilrned 
from Fgypt, defeated the Austrians at Marengo, on the 19th of January, 
1800, and re-conquered Italy. In Germany, Moreau, after the victory of 
Hohenlinden, gained on the .Sd of Decembi*r, 1800, advanced to^the 
neighbourhood of Viemia; and the peace of Luneville, coiu-luded by 
Austria for itself, and in the name of the German empire, was the 
consequence of these decisive victories. This peace placed France 
in possession of all the German countries on the left side of the 
Rhine, comprehending also the Austrian Netheiiamfe. In Italy, she 
resigned Lombardy, but was indemnified by a part of the \^nelian 
State; and Austria gave the Breisgau to the duke of Modena, to 
indemnify him for liis duchy which was joined to the new formed 
Cisalpine republic. The grand duke of Tuscany—of whicli cotmtiy 
tlie kingdom of Etruria was now formed—was indemnified by tjie 
sei'ularized archbishopric of Salzburg, and several other districts, which 
were formed into a new electorate for him. Prussia was indemnified for 
the districts it had lost on the left side of the Rhine. The house of 
Orange-Dillenburg was indemnified for the loss of the dignity of 
stadtbolder of the Netherlands, and for their estates in Germany, by the 
principalities of Fulda and Corvey, with several other districts. The 
electorates of Treves and Cologne were abolished, and that of Mayene 
changed into the dignity of elective archchancellor; to whom was given 
Ratisbonne, Witzlow, and the principality of Aschaftenburg. Hanover 
received the principality of Osnabruck—in which, since the peace of 
Munster, it had alternately exercised the right of naming a bishop—as 
hereditary,property. We cannot here mention all the different,changes 
and indemnifications which took place in tlic smaller German countries, 
and which weie executed under the mediation of France and Russia, by 
the diet at Ratisboime. Only six of the free towns of the empire maintained 
their political existence, viz. Augsbuig, Bremen, Frankfort upon the 
Maine, Hamburg, Lubec, and Nuremberg. This new order of things was' 
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hoisever of short dui^Etion. It was interrapted by a new war against 
France, in the autamn of 1805, in which Austria was allied with England 
an& Russia. * After having forced 30,000 Austrians under general Mack, 
to capitulate, at Ulm, on the 17th of October, 1805, Napoleon occupied 
Vienna, and gained the victory of Austerlite. After which, in an inter- 
^ view with Francis, an arnnistice was concluded, which was followed by the 
peace of Fresburg, on the 26th December, 1805. Austria gave up to 
France the*Venetian lands, and recognized Napoleon king of Italy, besides 
approving of all the incorporation and changes made by him in Italy. It 
further acknowledged the royal title given by Napoleon to the electors of 
Bavaxia and Wirteraboig, and resigned to the former of these several 
towns and districts, and to the States, a part of the Rreisgau, with other 
towns and districts. Austria was indemnified by Salzburg, for which the 
elector Ferdinand received Wurzburg, which was raised into an electorate. 

Prussia at first remained neutral; but the invasion of its territory by a 
French corps, and the arrival of the emperor Alexander, had determined 
the king 40 join the coalition under cettain conditions, when the battle 
of Austerlitz—gained before Prussia had taken any decisive step—changed 
the face ef things. France proposed a treaty to Prussia, mi which tho 
alliance was to be renewed, and the whole of IlanovCr given to Prussia, 
in exchange for Neufchatel and some other districts. Frederic wished 
to c^mduct himself in a cautious manner towards England ; but Napoleon 
insisted upon the immediate occupation of Hanover, and the shutting up to 
English vessels of the three great rivers flowing into the German Ocean; 
upon which Great Britain declai’ed war against Prussia. * 

Shenish ConfeiJeration.~\ The formation of the Rhenish Confederation 
witfi Napoleon for a protector, on the 12 th July, 1806, was the cause of 
a fi'esh struggle between France and Prassia. In the Rhenish Confedera¬ 
tion, tho southern and wcsteni part of Germany separated themselves 
from the northern. The kings of Bavaria and Wirtemberg, the gi*and 
dukes of lladen, IB^essen-Darinstadt, ami all the lesser princes of the 
south of Germany, declared their separation from the German emjxire, on 
the Ist^of August, 1806, and their union in the Rhenish Confederation, of 
wliich the idective ai'cb<Aancellor was named Piiiice Primate. Napoleon, 
on assuming the title of protector of the Rhenish Confederation, declared 
that he no longer acknowledged the existence of the German empire, but 
recognized, on the other hand, the full and unlimited sovereignty of the 
princes whose States lay in tho rest of Germany. Immediately after 
this, the emperor Francis abdicated the title of German emperor, on 
the 6 th of August, 1806, and declared that he considered his German 
countries as united to the Austrian empire. 

By the formation of‘ the Rhenish Confederation, the geographical form 
of Germany was altered as well as its constitution. All tlm lesser States 
of the south and west of Germany were imder the sovereignty of the 
larger countries. Tlie,rights of sovereignty were, by th<j act of confe¬ 
deracy^ vested in the right of legislation, high jurisdiction, high police, 
military conscription, and taxation. France promised an army of 200,000 
men for the protection of the Confederacy, and the contingent of the 
principal* members was 63,000. 

After the formation of the Rhenish Confederacy, I’russia intended to 
form a northern union of those princes who had not yet joined the 
Confederacy, but the negotiations for this, and several other objects, ended 
«n October, 1806, with a war between France and IVussia—the account 
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of which will he given in the history of France—^which was teimii^ted 
by the peace of Tilsit. Daring the victorious career of Napoleon in this 
Tvar, most of tlie princes of the north of Germany joined the llheriish 
Coiifed(iracy. 

The war between Austria and France, in 1809, will find a more proper 
place in the history of the latter country. Ba\'ai-ia, Saxony^ and 
Wirtemburg, took a part in it as allies of France; and the peace, of 
Vienna wrought new geographical changes in Germany. The kingdom 
of Westphalia, which had been f«)rme<l by Napoleon after the* peace of 
'J'ilsit, anil given to his brother Jerome, was }iggraudi;!ed by the incor¬ 
poration of Hanover ; and a considerable part of Germany, comprehending 
the Hanseatic towns, Hamburg, Lubec, and Bremen, united with the 
French empire. Saxony also was raised to the dignity of a kingdom. 
The approaching dissolution of the Jlhenish Confederacy was not to be 
apprehended, when, in 1812, not-only the troops of all its princes followed 
Napoleon into tin; Russian campaign, but even Austria and Prussia also 
joined his banners. But the retreat of Napoleon, and the alliance between 
Prussia and Russia, in February, 1813, which was joined by Austria, 
decided the fate of Gerinany. •> 

After the battle ’of Leipsic had forced Napoleon to retreat beyond* the 
Rhine, all the princes of the Rhenish Confederacy gradually forsook 
liiin, induced partly by free will, and pai’tly forced by the power of 
circumstances. Not merely the German princes, but the iiatiomrose 
c« iiu/sse against the I'rench, impelled by the hope of achieving their 
independence", and incited by the promises of the ])rinces to give free 
constitutions as a reward for their exertions. The ciithusiasm which 
animated the whole of Germany at this period, baffles description. The 
greatest (sxertions were made without complaint, by countries already 
exhausted by continual wars; and men of all ranks freely sacrificed wealth, 
influence, and repose, to gain those first of earthly blessings,—civil and 
political liberty. In fact it was this national enthusiasm* which contributed 
to the fall of Napoleon; tlie prini'-es by their own power could never 
liav'e elFected what Germany now performed. * 

The fate of Germany was mentioned only in. general terms *iii the 
treaty of Paris ; the empire was not to be re-established, and Germany 
was to consist of a league of independent States. After long negotiations 
at the Congi-ess of Vienna, the act of the German Confederacy was 
concluded, of ivliich an account shall be given in another chapter. 

The fairest reward for the enthusiasm showed by the German people 
in freeing themselves and their princes from a foreign yoke, would have 
bi‘en the establishment of constitutions, securing their civil rights. The 
iiational opinion, on a free constitution—as expressed by the most eminent 
jurists and philosophers of Germany—demanded representative assemblies 
invested Avith true legislative pow'er,—the judicial institution of Jury- 
trial independent of the government,—and the freedom of the Press. But 
the moment of danger past, the rulers forgot their solemn promisc8,^nd the 
openmg words of the act of Confederacy, which at first run thus: “ In all 
'German jStates a representative constitution shall exist,” were afterwards 
changed into the uncertain expression, “ in all States of the coiffederacy, 
a representative constitution is to take place.” We sliall, in the course 
of the work mention those States which have fulfilled their promises, and 
those which have not yet done so. Napoleon’s return from-.Elba, on the 
Ist of March, 1815, drew the Gcimans into a new Avar, which was ended 
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by t^e battle of WateiJoo. The whole German Confederacy joined the 
Holy Alliance in 1B15. ^ • 

Some particulars regarding the history of the different German States 
after this period, will be more properly given in a short sketch at the 
head of their respective chapters. 


CHAP. II_PHYSICAL FEATUllES—MOUNTAINS—FORESTS— 

SEAS—RIVERS. 

The southern ^art of Germany is covered with large and steep moiin^ 
tains, running partly from the Alps and partly from the C'ai'pathian 
mountains. Towards the middle of the country they decrease in elevation 
till they gradually sink into the plain. From the most nortliem German 
mountains, the Ilarz, begins that enormods plain which stretches over the 
whoh; north of Germany, and through Russia and Poland, to the Alau- 
niau liiHs i)^ Russia. It is evident that the sea has withdrawn from this 
plain at a later aporiod than from the mountainous parts of Germany; 
in the peafc marshes and sandy districts of the level country there are 
indubitable proofs of this fact. The coast is there so flat that it must at 
many places be secured by <lyke£ against the inroads of the sea, an<l the 
interior districts present an aspect of uniformity which contrasts strikingly 
with ^liH romantic and picturesque scenery of the south. Where the 
ridges of the highlands flatten towards the two northern seas, most of 
the rivers take their source. IIowe,ver, the southern plateau inclines 
towards the Black Sea, and that of the Lower Tyrol towards the 
Adriatic. 

Mounttmis.~\ The mountains of Germany belong to the two principal 
chains of Europe : viz. the Alps and the Caqiatfiian mountains. The 
Alps nin in several chains through the south of Gennany. The Khetian 
Alps proceed from flie Grisons and the Tyrol. The Grossglockner, their 
highest point, divides them from the Noric Alps, whiidi nm through the 
ilistrict of the Ens into the Hungarian plains. 'I'lie Alps of Trento 
belong to the first of thead, and those of Styria to the latter. Two other 
chains«of the Alps run in the south through Illyria: viz. the Camian 
Alps, beginning at mount 'J’illegrino and ending at the Terklou, and the 
Juli^ii Alps, which descend from the Terklou and run down to the 
Adriatic. T’he system of the Alps is the most extensive in Germany; 
the llhetian and the Noric Alps, and some branches of the Carnian and 
Julian Alps, rise to the snow-line, ami are covered with glaciers and 
fields of ice. Of the other lower ridges in Germany belonging to the 
system of the Alps, although some rise to a considerable height, none 
exhibit those tenific features which Nature has spread over the stupendous 
.mountains of Switzerland and Savoy. ^ 

Unconnected with thcjGerman Alps, but a continuation^of the 
vetian ridg(>s, are the mountains beyond the Rhine: viz. the Hundsr'*^®" 
and the Ardennes in the extreme west, which are again comiecteil 
the Jura, and by it with tlie Bernese Alps. 

The system of the Carpathes is less extensive in Germany, bei"^^ 
limited to the Rphetnian districts; it is only the, roots of the Carpathian 
mountains, that belong to Germany; but the Sudetes, which nm through 
Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, and Lusatia, and down to the Danube, are 
lower ridges belonging to them. The Moravian mountains, the Giant 
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mountains, the Wohlian ridge, and the Bohemian forest mountains, 
which are joined by the Saxon Erzgebirge, are also connected with them, 
although the latter may he considered as a branch of the granitic range 
of the Fichtelgebirge. None of the German mountains, belonging to the 
Caq)at}ies, reach the snow-line. 

Forests.'] Germany, the Terra sylvis horrida of Tacitus, like all othop 
countries in a state of nature, was once overrun with forests. But 'the 
chief of these, for celebrity and extent, was the far-faine(f Hercynian 
forest.'-^ Tacitus commences it at the Rhine, and makes it stretch in a 
N. E. direction through the territories of the Catti (the modern Hesse, 
Thuringia, and part of Westphalia, and Hanover). Pdmponius Mela 
describes it as extending from the Rhine to the borders of (lussia,— 
which probaldy comes nearest the truth, as the Polish forests are very 
extensive, and Poland at this day bears a near resemblance to ancient 
Germany, in its external appearance. The Hercynian forest was branchoil 
out into various divisions. The Latin word sylm, and the Gorman word 
waUl, con-esponding with the old English term iceald, deuot'3 a*^forest; 
but the term wahl is extended not simply to woods or forests, but like¬ 
wise to mountains, if covered with woods. Such tracts of country still 
exist to a considerable extent in Germany, and are clearly remains of the 
old Hercynian forest, answering to the divisions indicat(>d by the Roman 
historians, as the Schwarzwahl, or Black Forest, the iSyletB Martiamm 
of Ammianiis Marcellinus. The Spessai’t an<i the Wetterwald in'Wet- 
toi-avia, mentioned by Tacitus and Claudian. The Casia Sylva, now 
the Ilesserwald, from Ilesus, the name of the chief divinity among the 
ancient Germans, in the duchy of Cleves; the Benthemerberg in '^est- 
phalia, the Grove of Tanfana, mentioned by Tacitus. The Uromlinger- 
wald lies to the north of Magdeburg; but the Sollingerwald, the woody 
mountains of the Harz, the Luttenwald, and the Thuringeiwald, are 
connected with the ancient Silesian forests, extending thence far east, 
through Poland and Russia, and parts of these fol'ests ai'c the Sylva 
Cabreta of the ancients, 'fhe Boheimerwald, or the woody mountainous 
forest stretching in a. S. E. direction from the Fichtel-gebirge, along the 
S. W. side of Bohemia, till it almost touches fhe Danube, was properly 
the Hercynm Sylva over which the Marcomanni passed into Buhemia, 
as mentioned by Tacitus, where they expelled the Boii. nie Odenwald, 
or Forest of Odin, between Heidelberg and Frankfort; the Steygerwald, 
between Bamberg and Wurtzburg; the Anspticherwald, between Nurem¬ 
berg and the head of the Tauber, in Franconia, are all remains of the 
ancient Hercynian forest. The ancient superstition, which led the 


** It has been commonly said, upon the authority of Ctesar, that this forest was 
60 days’ journey in length, and 9 days’ journey in breadth, as if Ctesar had cxac.tly 
defined its limits. Caesar neither did nor could do this, as his information restweting^ 
trial >'as very limitedT being restricted to that part of it which came nearest to the Roman ’ 
^iL dnee of Gdul. Cjesar’s words are: “ It is 9 daw’ journey across; .we cannot 
me describe it, because the Germans have no fixed measures of distance. It 

upcninis on the confines of the Ilelvetii, Niimetes, and Uauraci, (SwitzerUtnd, Basle, 
Germ Spires,) and extends along the Danube to the borders of the Daci and Anartes 
, ^ tt ia,*to Upper Hungary); then turning from the river to the left, it runs through 
V-infinite number of countries. None have ever yet arrived at the end wf it, or ascer¬ 
tained its utmost extent, though some have gone 60 days’jourxey in it.” Here Caesar 
does not determine its length, he only says that some have gone fiOadays* journey, and 

_as would appear from the text—without coming to the end of it. Whether this 

forest extended to the south of the Danube, the text gives no means of information. 
All that we run learn from Ceesar’s description is, that it extended £.', and then N. £., 
to an indefinite length, and that it ran through the centre of Germany. x 
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anceatorH of the modern Germans to venerate and protect woods and 
groves, was succeeded liy a passion, still existing among the grandees, 
for hunting the wild boar, which has greatly contributed tq the pre¬ 
servation of the ancient forests. The eastern part of the Hanoverian 
teiTitories, adjoining the Elbe, is almost covered with woods of pine, fir, 
beech, and oak. 

• Germany i& bounded on three different sides by the ocean. 

The Germq^ Ocean washes the coasts of Hanover, Oldenburg, and 
Holstein, and forma, on the coast of East Friesland, a large hay called the 
Dollart. The Baltic washes the eastern coast of Holstein, Mecklenburg, 
and tlic Prussian States, forming two small bays, the Huger Boddeii and 
the Salzhaff. Vhe Adriatic, on the S. E., is suiroundeil only by Aus¬ 
trian pi’ovinces. The must important sea for German commerce is the 
’German Ocean, which receives the two rivers, the Rhine and the Elbe, 
and affords a communication with the gre^t commercial States of Europe. 
But the Baltic is very important also to the adjoining countries, and is 
united to the German Ocean by a canal passing through Holstein, hy 
means of AVtiich, the dangerous navigation through the Belts is avoided. 
The Adriatic is f(;ss important to the commerce* of Germany'; the only 
large^river lowing into it is the Adige. In all these seas, harbours have 
been established, but none are tit to receive a fleet of men of war. There 
are 7 principal rivers, and more than 48 navigable rivers, in Germany. 
We shall describe them, as they lie in order, with their adjunct streams. 

yVie Danuhe.~\ This great ami noble stream, which, for continuity of 
course, volume of water, and political importance, may with justice he 
termed the prince of European streams, rises, according to the common 
opini«n, near the little town of Donau-eschingen; ami Count Marsigli 
has given an engraving of its humble fountain in his grand work on 
celeiirateil river. But if geographical accuracy is to be studied at all, 
and if the remotest souive has a just claim to the honours of the parent- 
stream, the small yvulet that rises in the court-yard of the prince of 
Furstemburg’s palaci«, near the above-mentioned village, has no right to 
be calleclthe souri’e of the Danube. The Brigaek, which rises 15 miles 
to the I4.W. of Donau-eschingen, is joined below Villingen by another 
stream that rises in thovrciiiity of the town of St. Geoigen, situated in 
the ilSfiles of the Black Forest, and runs east till it meets witR the 
Brigaek, thus forming a confinent stream, before it receives the tributary 
stream of the Brege, or arrives at Donau-eschingen, is in fact the princijial 
stream and riiwoicst source. Taking, therefore, the Brigaek and its 
sister-stream, for the true and proper Danube, the sources will be 48° 
N. latituile, and 8° 10' E. longitude from Greenwich, a mile to the 
S.W. of the head of the Nec.kar; ami a mile to the E. of the sour<*e of 
the Reiichen, both of them tributaries of the Rhine. It luns almost due 
N. E. to Ulm, where it is joined hy the lllor, coming from the mountains 
* of the Voralberg, on the S. Here, at the distance of ^00 British miles 
from its-source, it beginstto be navigable, and is snccessiv^jly augmented 
by the Lech, the Iser, the Velds, the Altmuhl, the Nab, and the Inn, 
which joins it at Passau. The Inn is broader and more rapid than the 
Danube: its breadth, at the confluence, is 890 feet, while thaj; of the 
Danube is*only 78p feet, or 110 feet narrower than tlie former; hence it 
would rather seem, that the Inn is the principal stream, and for this 
reason the Sw'iss writers contend that the Inn is the finest river, and that 
the Danube originates in Switzerland. It rushes triumphantly across 

• 2 L 
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its rival stream, and communicates its own rapidity to the Danube, ]>re- 
serviiig its waters unmixed for many miles belbw the confluence; tlie 
stream of ^the Inn being muddy and turbid, while the Danube is ■"oin- 
paratively clejr and gentle. From Passau, the Danube pursues a south¬ 
eastern course, till it arrives at Lintss, the capital of Upper Austria. In 
this part of its course, the banks are high, and the country flat, with high 
mountains in the distant view, clothed with wood. I'he beautiful sftugtion: 
of Lintz,—its fine bridge of twenty wide arches,—the magnificent church 
of Bostenfield,—the appearance of Upper lantz,—the vineyards,—the 
cultivated fields,—the lofty Salzian Alps, in the distant horizon, covered 
with snow,—form one of the finest landscapes in Europe. Eeyond 
Lintz, it receives the rivers Trauen and Eiis, and pui-sui^s a very’winding 
and irregular course, soinotinies so broad as to resembh' a sea, at other 
times broken into small streams by numerous islands. Further down tln^ ‘ 
stream, the traveller has to «‘ncounter the famous waterfall and whirlpool 
of Stroudel, caused by a j)rojecting rocky island rising iii the middle of 
the stream. About a quarter of a league beyond this, is the whirlpool 
of the Wurbel, still more dangerous. Before the travellei* arrives at 
Stein, he passes by the abbey of Melk, which has a gfand appearance; 
and next sails under a natural wall of rocks, called lla; Dbvil’s wall: 
above which are situated the rich vineyards of Spietz. The riv{*r next, 
passes by thii superb and romantic ruins of the castle of Thierstein, once 
the prison of the brave llicliard the Uion-hearted, king of England. 
Beyond Stein is the vast abbey of Gottwich, situated upon a high moun¬ 
tain, ainl celebrated for its fine buildings, its ancient inannscripts, and 
the learning and hospitality of its monks. After passing Vienna, the 
Danube flows to the S. E. with a broad channel, forming an imirense 
number of islands, one of which, that of Inder-l^ohau, is famous for the 
bloody but indecisive victory over Bonaparte, in 1809. Before it leaves 
Germany and arrives at Presburg, it recioives the Morau, sepai'ating the 
raarquisate of Moravia from Ujiper Hungary. The Danube is very dee]» 
and rapid at Presburg, being confined within a narrow channel of 2.50 
yai'ds. Soon after it leaves IVeshurg, it enters the wide valley ef Hun¬ 
gary, expanding to a great breadth, and running S. E. as far as Gran, 
forming in its progress the extensive island ot Scliut. From Gran to 
Waitzen,*its course is almost due east. At this last place, it fetkes u 
sudden sweep to the south, for the space of 150 British miles, till its 
confluence with the Drave. During its course from Presburg to the 
Drave, it divides Lower from Uj)per Hungary. From its confluence 
with the lust-mentioned river, it runs S.E. to Belgrade, where it receives 
the Save, having been previously joined by the Theysee, at Peterwaraden. 
From Belgrade to the Turkish fortress of New Orsova, situated on an 
island in the river, it runs E., dividing, for the space of 100 British miles, 
the fiannat of IVmiswar on the north, from the Turkish province of 
Seiria on the south. At New Orsova—opposite to which it receives 
the small stream of the Czorna, separating the Bpnnat of Temiswar from 
Western Wallachia—it becomes wholly a Turkish river, and receiving in 
the latter part of its course all the streams that descend from the extended 
chain of ^Haeinus, or the Bolgan, on the south, and those wluch descend 
from the Crapack mountains on the noith, as the Alauta, the Argis, the 
Jolonitza, the Sereth, and the Pruth, on the left, an^ the. Morava, the 
Timok, the Lorn, the Isker, the Jantra, and the Vid, on the right, it falls 
into the Black Sea, 35 miles to the east of Ismael, in long. 29** 1(V £. of 
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Gre^pwich, and lat. 45° 30', by six months, or rather seven, as there is 
an island in the fourth branch. 'Die Delta of the Danube commences 
atatmall disfefnce above the fortress of Ismael, and is 50 milesrin breadth 
from the Vizi to the Kilia. Only two of these mouths are navigable, 
the rest being choked up with sand-bars. Its whole course is 1,400 
IVitish miles, without including its turnings and windings. From its 
Bouscc to Passau,.a <listance of 280 British miles, it is chiefly a Bavarian 
river. From Passau to Orsova, a space of 630 miles, it is an Austiian 
river; and from Orsova to its mouth, nearly 500 miles more, it is a 
Turkish river.®-* 

Between Buda and Belgrailc, the Danube is so broad and deep, that 
men of wai' may navigate the stream; and naval engagements have fre- 
.quently taken place here between the Turks an<l Christians. Where 
there are no islands, the stream is fully a mile broad, oj)posite Wallachia; 
and between Giurgewo an<l Kudschuck, it is fully two miles broad, as we 
are informed by Dr. Clarke who crossed it at that place: and the 
northern b^pneh which passes by Ismael, is tleep, rapid, and 560 yards 
broad. Tweiitji Briti^i miles below the fortress of New Orsova, 
are the ruiss of Trajan’s bridge, one of the most s])lendi(< remains of 
Ronmu architecture. It w^as all of dressed stone, and contained' 20 
arches, each of them 150 feet above the level of the stream, 60 feet in 
breadth, and 170 feet of span, making the length 4,600 feet in wliole; 
and built where the river was narrowest, and of course where it was 
most rapid, which renders the fabric still more stupeiulous and amazing, 
on account of the almost insurmountable difliciilties which must have been 
encountered in laying so large a foundation. The architect was Apollo- 
donis of Damascus, who formed the squai'e, and erected the column of 
Trajan at Rome. This bridge was destroyed by the ordera of Hadrian, 
Trajan’s successor, lest the barbarians on the northern banks should by 
means of it facilitate their incursions into the Roman provinces on the 
south of the river. • The Danube is called tlie Istcr by Herodotus, who 
appeals to have known as much conceining the lower course of the, river 
and its oblique tlirection towards Scythia, or the modem Bessarabia, as 
the most perfect geogrf|j)her of our day, according to Major Rennel. it 

” The most northern bond of the Danube is at Ratisbon, in 49® S' N. latitude, accord- 
iiig i/u Thomson, and 48® 56' aruording to Pinkerton and Arrowsinitli; but its course 
on the map, after it enters the, Turkish territories, is deplorably inaccurate, for the 
-want of observations of latitude and longitude. No two maps, even thougii drawn 
by the ablest geographers, can be found to agree respecting this part of its course. 
According to some, the most south-eastern point is a little below Viddeii; according to 
others at the mouth of the Alauta, opposite Nicopolis. According to lieiiiiel, Pinker¬ 
ton, Arruwsmitli, and the large in.np of Hungary and 'i'ransyl vania, tiie most south-east 
point of its course, is 44® 2!}' N, latitude; according to the map published by the im¬ 
perial academy of St. Petersburg, and the map of 'I'urkey in 'Thomson's Atlas, 
the junction of the Danube and the Aiauta is in iat. d.*!® 4U', thus making a dif¬ 
ference of 45 minutes, or 68 British miles. By Rennel, in his map of Western 
’ Seythia, by Pinkerton, Thomson, and Arrowsmith, the most iKB’thei n mouth of the 
Danube is in B. long. 89®, an^ Bender is in 89® 46'K. longitude; whil]|, by the Russian 
maps, and Guthrie’s Geography, the Danube enters the Euxiiie in E. long. bUOh', 
and Bender is Axed in .%® 85', or 50 miles farther cast from the same meridian. The 
fact is, that no survey has been made of the course of the Danube irom Vidden to 
Ismael; .md till that be dune, we may get new maps, but shall lind the |>ld errura 
faithfully copied. So faithfully indeed have errors in geography been perpetuated in 
maps, that the course «f the Danube was, till very lately, exiended 27 degrees of lon¬ 
gitude ; while it is only 28 degrees of longitude from its source^ to its mouth, even sup 
posing the latter to he in 30® hi. long.; and only 81 degrees, if in lung. 89®. And what 
]S worse, degrees of longitude have been identified witli those of latitude, in estimating 
the length of tlfe Danube, by making each of these degrees 60 geographical miles; 
thus extending the course to 1,680 geographical miles, or 1,H60 British miles. 
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was at Isaksi, just above the point where the branches of the river com¬ 
mence, and 30 miles above Ismael, that Dai'ius Hystaspes passed over in 
pursW of the flying Scythians; but the bridge which he* then laid'was 
afterwards broken down, to prevent the Scythians from repassing the 
river and harassing bis retreat. The Danube is liable to great inundations, 
particularly when the ice breaks up. 

Tfte The Rhine, like the Danube, is not a (iertnan .viver 

throughout: for the first sixty miles of its course, it is purely a Swiss 
stream. Fasdng through the country of the Grisons, it runs for the space 
of fifty miles between the Vorarlberg, the western extremity of the Tyrol, 
on the K., and the cantons of Glarus and Appenzel, on the W.*"; then 
turning its course to the N. W., it runs tiirough the Lake of Constance. 
Hence it runs almost due W., to the city of Basle for the space of 
80 miles, separating, in this part of its course, tlie territori(*8 of the grand 
duke of Baden on the north from the canton of Thurgovia on the south, 
and the canton of SchalTliauseu from that of Zurich. At Schaffliausen, 
the river is near 400 feet broad; two miles and a half below, tlnn'e is a 
cataract 60 feet in perpendicular height, and at Fauffenberg, 24 miles far¬ 
ther belosv, is another great cataract of 40 feet. Before it arr’^-^es at Basle, 
it receives the confluent stream of the Aar and the Reuss, and s.iveral 
smaller but rapid rivers from the southern side of the Sehwarzwald or 
Black Forest; so that at Basle—where the Rhine begins its long northern 
course—it is a deep, broad, and rapid river. From Basle to Laiitsrburg, 
a space of 110 British miles, it forms the boundaiy between Fiance and 
Germany. I'he country traversed in this part of its course may be com¬ 
pared to a deep valley, boundetl by the Vosges on the W., and tb^ Alps 
of Suabia on the Pi.; comprehending an extent of 50 miles of medial 
breadth, by 110 miles in length. Prom the Vosges, and the Suabian 
Alps, a multitude of short but rapid rivers descend in opposite directions, 
and swell the stream of the Rhine, as the Wies, the Ellz, the Kintzig, 
the Renchin and the Murg on the east: the Ills, the Zinzel; the Saufiel, 
tlie Sorr, the Hotter, and the Lauter, now the French and German 
boundary on the west. Between Kehl and Strashurgh, there is a stately 
wooden bridge, 3,900 feet in length, over tlie ^ Rhine. This structure 
is supported in tlie middle by an island, on which there is a strong 
castle, ^rom the Lauter, as far as Cloves, the Rhine is entirely a ,per- 
mdn river, for the space of 260 British miles in direct distance. The 
Erlebach, the Queich, the Spirebacb,the Seitz, the Nahe, with a multitude of 
smaller streams descending from the Hundsruck, fall into the Rhine on the 
western side ; while on the east, it receives at Manheim the large stream of 
the Neckar, and at Mentz, the Maine, a still more copious river. At the 
confluence of the Rhine and Maine, the waters 6f the two rivera are dis¬ 
tinguishable for many leagues; and the shores become grand, rich, and 
variegated. The Rhiuegau, extending from Mentz to Bacbaracb, is not 
only celebrated'for the excellence of its wiups, but for the romantic 
appearance 6t the country, which is here 


“ A blending of nil beauties: streams and dells, 

Fruit, I'uliage, crag, wood, corn-field, mountain, yiue, 

* And chiefless castles breathing stern farewells 

From gray but leafy walls, where lluin greenly dwells.” 

Hence, as far as Bonn, the shore abounds with beautiful and striking objects, 
the Rhine not seeming to assume all its grandeur till after its junction with 
the Maine. At Coblentz, it receives the Moselle, a large'river rising on 
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the western side of the Vosges; and running a N. E. course, till at Cohlente 
it falls into the Ithine, 'which in its farther progress to the north, receives 
the Eahn, the^ieg, the Wipper, the llhur, and the Lippe, from the*east; 
and the Erfft, oppo’sitc Dnsseldorif, on the west. From Bingen, at its 
conduence with the Nahe, the Rhine must be regarded as a Prussian 
r^ver,-^he Prussian territory on the west of the Rhine extending along its 
•wesgierri bank, a space of 170 British miles, and 125 miles along its eastern 
bank. Dming the remainder of its course, from its leaving the Prussian 
territory, till it enters the sea at (Jatwyck, below Leyden, a direct distance 
of 100 British miles, it is wholly a Dutch river. Its length of comparative 
coursfl, may be.estimated thus: From its source to the cuiiiiiies of the 
Voralberg, 60 miles; from the Voralberg to the city of Constance, 75 
miles; from the city of Constance to Basle, 80 miles; from Basle to 
Lauterburg, 110 miles; from Lauterburg to Bingen, 90 miles; from Bingen 
to where it leaves the Prussian dominions, 170 miles; thence to the 
North Sea, 100 miles; total, 685 British miles.-* 

“ The basin of the Rhine, or the country ovc, wliirh its braiicbcs extnicl inclurles 
ai^area of 70,000 Ifiiglish square miles, uinl is inhabiUt. by 14,000,000 of persons. The 
navigation eAteinls without iiiti>rrii|ition to Schaif hausen, ."itM) miles fro n the sea but 
abow IManbeim, it is much obstructed by islands and shoals. From the sea to C'ohr'uc 
a distance of 160 miles, there ai'e ten or twelve feet of water; and the river, deriviiiu its 
water chietly from the mcltiiiK of Alpine snows, is deeper in summer than ii, winter. 
Cogaii informs us, that from Cologne to Mciitz, a distance of one hundred miles tho 
river ip navigated by shallow vessels of 100 or loO feet long, by dO or 10 feet in breadth 
and drawing about live feet water, which are sometimes tracked, and sometimes im¬ 
pelled by sails. Jbroni AIcntz up to Hasle, nearly tlie same de]>th niiglit lie obtained - 
but tile numerous shoals, islands, and rocks, render tiie channel intricate. Were asliort 
canal made at Schuifiiaiisen, so as to avoid the fall, the lino of inland navigation for 
smaR hailing vessels, might be extended to tlie liead of the l^akc of ('onstance, and tin- 
produce of the Alpine valleys of Switzerland am' Bavaria, might be conveyed by water 
to Holland or England. Its larger branches too, the IVlaes, tlio Moselle, the Alaine, 
the Noe.kar, &c. are generally navigable to some ilistunee Irom the mouths. Weresurli 
a magnificent natural r,anal—says a writer In the Scotsman, to whom we are indebted 
for this interesting note—plaeed in the midst of fourteen millions of J'lnglishmen or 
Airiericans, it would fie the theatre of the most multifarious and animated internal com¬ 
merce on the face of the globe. But the people, want enterprise, caiiital, and a com¬ 
mercial ^irit; and, what is still worse, tlicy arc parcelled out among half a score of dif¬ 
ferent pnnees, wiio harass the trade of each other's subjects by imposts and retaliatory 
resu’ictiAis; and who all ignite in oppressing the foreign trader by heavy exactions. 
“ Nothing," says Riesbech, “ displays the constitution of the German empire in a 
bettewlight, than the navigation of the Rliinc. Every prince, so far as his domain 
on the banks extends, considers the ships tliat pass as the vessels of foreigners, and 
loads them without distinction with almost intolerable taxes. In the 12th and 18th 
centuries, the princes of the Rhine compelled the emperors to give them so many cus¬ 
toms as to make every city a custom-house: originally all the customs belonged to the 
emperors, but the want of men, money, and other services, obliged them to part with 
most of them to purchase friends. W hile the anarchy lasted, every one took by fbree 
what was not given him by free will, and at the peace, they found means to keep pos¬ 
session of what they had stolen. I'l the smiill district between Mentz and Cobleiitz, 
which, with the windings, of the river, hardly makes 27 (German) miles, you don’t 
pay less than nine tolls! Between Holland and Coblcntz, there are at least sixteen. 
Every one of these seldom produces less than 25,000 or 80,000 guilders a vear.” So 
much is trade shackled by these vexatious imposts, that the exports of fourteen millions 
of people by the river, amount only to six millions of guilder^ or 4,‘600,000, and the 
imports- to forty millions o^ ^4,000,000. This is marvellously little, when we rerollect 
that the inhabitants of Rhenish Germany are among the most induArious and civilized 
in continental Europe, even though we allow (what is not probable) that half of the 
foreign trade of the country is carried on through other channels. The exports and 
imports of Pennsylvania alone, with one million of inhabitants, exceed this sum. As 
for the internal trade, which is equally burdened with the foreign, we have no estimate 
of iU amount; but from the scattered notices to be found in travellers, we know that 
it has long been in a languid and depressed state. The Hudson, ilowing through a 
country inhabited by less than two iriillions of people, was navigated by 2,000 sloops 
some years ago. We question if the Rhine has nearly as many at this day, and no less 
than re steanf-boats plied on the Mississippi at a time (1828) when a single vessel of 
•the kind had never lieen seen on the Rhine. 
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The Ems.'] 'Hie Ems is comparatively an unimportant stream, which, 
after rising in the bishopric of Paderborn, and running a N. W. and then 
a northern course of 150 British miles, falls into the sea below Embdeu. 
It is the Amistts of Tacitus, while Embden is the ancient Amiskt. 

The Weser.'] The Weser is an important stream, dividing West¬ 
phalia from Lower Saxony. It first receives the name of Weseiv where 
its two sources, the Werra and Fulda, join near Munden, 16 m^es 
to the S. W. of Gottingen. The comparative length of thp Weser is 
270 British miles. It enters the sea, after passing by Bevern, Minden, 
Bi'emen; and has a broad and deep channel up the stream, as far as Bre¬ 
men; a distance of 40 miles. Its chief tributary is the Aller, which .ising 
in the duchy of Magdeburg, and watering the territory of Luneburg- 
Zell, falls into the Weser below Verden. The Weser is subject to 
dreadful inundations, the adjacent towns and vilifies then seeming to form 
islands in the sea, and hence its deemed unhealthy. This river 

is the Visfirt/is of Tacitus. 

T/ie Elhe.~\ Going farther east, we meet with the Elbe, or A^is of 
Tacitus, a much larger, more important, and commercial river than the 
Weser. This river, rising in the Sudetic mountains of Silesia, runs SO 
miles in a southern direction, passing by Koningsgratz and l^aardubjtz; 
thence running 70 miles in a north-western direction, it joins the Moldaw 
near Melnick. Tlie Moldaw, as it is the largest and longest stream, is 
the principal river. It rises in the S. of Bohemia, on the mountainous 
confines of the Upper Falatinat; and running 40 miles to the S.E., 
changes its direction to the N., and after a conrse of 120 miles farther, 
meets the Elbe at Melnick. The confluent stream, under the name of 
the Elbe, after receiving the Eger at Leitmeritz, and running a course of 
40 miles farther, enters Saxony; and ]iassing by Dresden and Meissen, 
outers the Prussian territories, a little above Mulberg. Thence it passes 
by 'Forgau and Magdeburg, receiving in its progress, the Saxon Mohlaw, 
and the Satile. Proceeding N. K. it receives the largr' river Havel from 
Brandenburg; and leaving the Prussian dominions a little above Domitscb, 
it divides the Hanoverian territories from the duchies of Mecklenburg 
and Sachsen-Lauenhurg; passes Hamburg, Altona, Gluckstadt, and enters 
the German Ocean, in N. lat. 54° 3'. At Hamburg, though 76 miles 
from the sea, the Elbe is more than 4 British miles broad, including the 
islands; and the tide ebbs and flows twice a-day, even several miles 
above the city. The comparative course of the Elbe is 575 British 
miles. Taking the Moldaw for the principal stream, it is an Austrian 
river for 200 miles- through Bohemia; for the next 60 miles of its course, 
it is a Saxon river; for 190 miles it runs through the Pi'assian dominions; 
and for the remaining 125 miles of its course runs N.W., along the bor¬ 
ders of the kingdom of Hanover. 

The OderJ] The Oder, the Viadrus of the ancients, rises in the 
mountains of Moiuvia, 15 mih.>s to the N. E. of Olmutz; and running 
first S. and thtfti E., separating the principality 6f Troppau in Austrian 
Silesia, on the north, from Moravia on the south, enters Prussian 'Silesia, 
after being joined by the Oppa, coming from Jagerndorf^ on the N. W. 
and the Elsa, from the mountains of Jablunka, on the S. Thence it 
pursues a N. W. coui-se, passing by Oderberg, llateboit Kosel, Oppelen, 
Brieg, Breslau, and Great Glogau. It then enters the New Marche of 
Brandenburg, waters the city of Frankfort, and being joined at Custrin 
by the Warta, a stream of equal magnitude with itself, coming from Po- 
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laml on the east, runs N. through Pomerania, and ’discharges itself into 
the Baltic—after having formed a great fresh water lake, called the Grosso 
Haffe,—by three mouths, called tlie Divoiiou, Swinenmnde,. and Pene- 
raunde, which form the two large islands of Usedom and Wollin. All the 
streams that descend from the southern side of the Uiesen Gehirge, the 
l^ohemkin, and th(! IMuravian mountains fall into the Oder. The coinpa- 
•ratiye bourse of the river is at least 400 British miles; hut the Wiwta, or 
great easte^ii branch of the Oder, runs full 300 British miles before it 
joins its rival at Custrin; and as it pursues a more winding course, scows 
to be the longer river of the two. 

TV/fc Mahui.1 We must not omit the Maine, which, though only a 
tributary stream of the Rhine, is yet of too mucli importance to be ov(‘r- 
looked in the general description of Germany, as it is the grand political 
boundary between the soutbeni and northern States. It s])rings from the 
lake of Fichtel on the Incbtelberg. This source is called the W hite 
Maine, while another source is called the Red Maine, from tlie retl clay 
througlj which it flows. This last source is near llaerleinsruth, in the 
principality of Bayreuth. The Maiiw*, after rect'iving the Rednitz and 
other con8id<>rabT(! streams, joins the Rhine, to the south of Mentz, after 
a wyiding course of 230 miles. 

Tiui A(Jige.~\ The Adige, the smallest of the German principal rivers, 
has its own basin, hut whicit includes only tins southern [)art of Tyrol. 
It rises in the Grisons, runs through Tyrol, and only becomes navigable 
in Italy, where it flows into the Adriatic. 

Ca}iah.'\ T'here are but few canals navigable for large boats in 
Germany; but a considerable number for small ones. The principal 
<:^na%4 are, !.«#, The canal of Holstein, which, by means of the Eider, 
unites th(! Baltic with the German Ocean; 'Hd, The canal of Plauen 
from the Havel to the Elbe; Sd, The canal of Eiiiow for uniting the 
Havel and the Oder; 4t/i, The Frederic William’s Canal, from the Spree 
to the Oder ; 5f//, The canal of Papenburg, uniting the Ems with th«! 
German Ocean ; and Gf/<, The canal of Vienna, which is intended to 
connect ithe Danube with the Adriatic, but which is not yet finished. 
The project of uniting by a canal the Rhine and the Danube, which was 
conceived, and even coifimenced by Charlemagne, and submitted by general 
Dessolos to the attention of Bonaparte, when first consul, is now reviv- 
ington the continent. By the accomplishment of this project, a water- 
communication would be opened between the countries of France, Ger¬ 
many, and Ilollaml; and with Persia, by means of canals between the 
Black Sea and the Caspian. The canal is proposed to be begun at 
Kelheim on the Danube, near Ratisbon, where the Altmuhl falls into 
that river at right angles, and will form the bed of the canal. 

Laikes.J Germany has a great number of inland lakes ; but none of 
very considerable size. The largest are : the Lake of Constance, which 
partly belongs to Switzerland, and the Lake of Ga^da, which partly 
belongs'to Italy; the Lakes of Chiern, Wiirm, and Ammer»in Bavaria; of 
Traun and Halstadt in Austria; the Grosse Ilaffe and the Madiic in 
Pomerania; the lake of Ruppin in the Marche Brandenburg; the Miiritz 
in Mecklenbui^; the Duemmersee in Holstein; and the SteinlAidermcer 
in Hanover. Small lakes and ponds are innumerable, particularly in the 
north of Gernfany. 

Mineral Waters and 3aths.~\ Germany contains more mineral 
springs than' all the rest of Europe. The waters of Spa, Pyrmont, 
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Carkbad, and Aix-la-Chapelle, are known over all the continent. 
of Aix-la-Chapelle are the most celebrated. They are divided into the 
Erap'eror’s'Bath, and the Little Bath; and the springs of Both are so'^iot, 
that they let them cool ten or twelve hours before they use them. Each 
of these, and many other waters, have their partisans in the medical 
faculty. The baths of Ems, Wishbaden, Schwalbach, and'Wildunger, 
are also reported to perform wondem. The mineral springs at the'last 
mentioned place are said to possess an intoxicating quality, and are 
therefore enclosed. The Carlsbad and Baden baths have been voluminously 
described. The neatness, cleanliness, and convenicncy of these places 
of public resort, are inconceivable : and though at the first their fitting up 
is attended with expense, yet they more than pay themselves in a few yeai's, 
by the company which crowd to them from every quarter, for the cure of 
their real or imaginary ailments. The mineral waters of Sellers are sent 
in bottles over all Germany, aftbrdiiig a very pleasant and healthy beverage 
when mixed with wine or milk; but a chemical imitation of them has 
now almost superseded the natural water. 


CH/tP. Ill—SOIL—CLIMATE—PRODUCTIONS—AORICULTUltE— 
MANUFACTURES AND COMMERCE. 

Climate.'\ No country in the worhl has undergone so great a,trans¬ 
formation in respect of climate as Germany ; and nowliore have the 
striking effects of civilization been more clearly manihtsted. In perusing 
the accounts which Cmsar, Tacitus, and Aminianus Marcellinus, have 
given us, respecting the external appearance, climate, soil, and pro'iluce 
of Germany, in their days, one would imagine himself r«*ading an account 
of the uncleared parts of Canada. According to them, the el.mate was 
intensely cold, the co! .try barren, uncultivated, and covered with 
dreadful forests and hideous marshes, at onccj offensive to tlu* senses, and 
deleterious to the human constitution. Doubtless these ae.counts were 
greatly exjqrgerated, from the ignorance and imperfi'Ct knowledge of the 
narrators, and their prejudices in favour of an,Italian clime ; dnd that 
tlie climate,was not altogether so bad as those writers affirmed, is proved 
by the experience of the Romans themselves, who, under the einyieror 
Prohus, introduced the cultivation of the vine, into the Roman proviriccs 
of the Upper Rhine, and the Moselle. But it required the lapse of 
many centurie.s of increasing civilization to ovei-coine the natural asperities 
of this country. Gorman^ occupies the middle degrees of the northern 
temperate zone; Imt the climate is very vjuious on account of the 
different elevations above the sea, and the more or less mountainous 
nature of the districts ; however, it is on the whole temperate and healthy. 
The finest and mildest part of Germany is the central region of the 
country, extending from 48° to 51°; in the more southern provinces, tlie 
high mountaint) create a cold iiide climate, although the plains and 
valleys enjoy a very warm temperature, and an almost ItaliaA clime. 
The northern provinces are colder, and more damp and unltealthy. 
The seasons in Germany are far from favourable for bringing the gi'ape 
to full maturity, yet the vine grows to a considerable'extent in the 5Ist 
[larallel; and Turldsh com and spelt ( Triticiim spelta) to the same lati¬ 
tude. On the most southern point of the Tyrol, and on the coast in the Gulf 
cf Venice, sonw olives, and other fraits of the south, ripen. Chesnuts aujt 
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almonds are found at the Kbiiie. Peaches and apricots are abundant under 
tlie 50th and 52d parallels, and are found in smaller quantities farther to 
the tiorth.' Mdst other fruits are gi'own to the extreme north o4' Germany, 
and some of them in great quantities ; they become more rai'e towards 
the western coast of the Gt;nnan Ocean. 

• Vegetable Ktngd(nn.'\ Germany is rich in productions of every class; 
those of first nec^sity are abundant, and many artic.les of luxiuy and com¬ 
fort arc produced in great perfection. Corn of all kinds, wheat, spelt, rye, 
barley, oats, maixe, millet, buck-wheat,peas, beans, lentils, vetches, cabbaj^, 
tui-ni^is, and potatoes, have been generally introduced into Germany. 
With tljo excejnion of Great ]3ritain, there is no country in which potatoes 
are so abundantly grown, and so generally used. The vine was widely 
introduced by the Romans into Germany, and is now grown at the 
Rhine, the Maine, the Moselle, the Danube, and many other places. 
The dift'erent kinds of Rhine wine are \fell-known in this countiy under 
the name of hocky a corruption of hochfieimer, Ilockheim being one of 
the most wlebrated places for wine on the Rhini;, though the chief vine¬ 
yards here do iittt exceed 25 or .SO acres in extent. (Sierries, plumbs, 
apples, and»pears, are very abuniiant. Linstuid, and rape-seed, CBrassica 
rapHs B.) and puppies, are extensively grewn for the sake ol‘ their oil. 
The best flax ’s that of Silesia, the Prussian part of W'estphalia, Bruns¬ 
wick, and Hanover. Hemp is cultivated in Baden and Prussian 
Westphalia. Tobacco is grown in considerable quantity, and clover, 
sanfoin, lucerni!:, hops, madder and rhubarb. Iceland moss has been 
successfully reared on some of the high mountains. The forests of 
Germany contain very fine oaks, beeches, firs, ashes, ami aspens, and mai.y 
kinds oi hard vmod whu;h take a very fine polls]). 

Ayrirultu^".'] Germany is entirely an agricultural country; and 
most of the hranclies of agriculture have been brought to a high degree 
of perfection in various districts, fm<l are daily advancing. The whole 
north of Germany consists of an almost nninternipti'd corn-field, with the 
exceptign of tin* heath of Luneburg and the, gre,at moors of Westphalia. 
In goiici'a], agri. nitnre is carried on by ulti>rnate sowing and fallowing. 
Mecklenburg, Holstein, *Brun.swick, Hanover, Saxony, and some districts 
in Fr&nconia, are most advanced in agriculture : although Nature rewards 
th'i toils of the husbandman with richer harvests in the more fertile plains 
of Bavaria, Mora''’a. and some parts of Westphalia. The plough is almost 
every where ns4-d ; only in the mountains of Tyrol and Salzhm'g they 
are obliged to jrk the soil with the hoe. 

Animal Kmgdoin,~\ ''"hi! genuine Gennan horse is not handsome, 
but he is vigorous, and has been crossed with nobler breeds, great atten¬ 
tion having been paid of late years by the German nobility to the rearing 
and training of these animals. The horses of Mecklenburg are the finest' 
those of Holstein, East Friesland, Oldenburg, and Luneburg, are esteemed 
In MeckJenburg, and in*some other parts of Germany, se^iul large studs 
have bi9eti established, in which the breed has been ennobled by English 
full-blood horses, and even by Arabians. 'Asses are employed in several 
parts of Gm'Riany. Mules are not often met with in tb(! norths although 
there is a stud established for them in Hanover; they are more frequent 
in the Alps of the Tyrol, where they are used as beasts of burden. 'ITie 
finest cattle are those of East Friesland, Oldenburg, and Holstein. The 
Hungarian bVeed of cattle in Styria are also very fine, hut more valuable 
fis furnishing excellent meat than for the richnes*'. of their milk. In the 
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south of Germany the beat cattle arc of Swiss breed. Besides the 
common German sheep, we liere find the haidschmtek, a small kind 
with coarse wool, but easily supported on the heath, particularly on* the 
barren plains of Luneburg, and the Moravian breed. In many provinces 
of Germany, as in Saxony, Silesia, and Mecklenburg, the common breed 
has been crossed with the Merino. Goats are found in ‘all parts of 
Germany. There are three different breeds of swire : viz. the long 
white or spotted, the short white or black-spotted, and those Vith yellow 
H^ots. Game is not quite so plentiful in Germany as formerly; but 
there is still a great quantity of all kinds in the largo forests. The 
chamois is found in the Noric and lllictian Alps. {"’oxes, -martins, 
weasels, pole-cats, and wolves, frequently descend from the Ardennes 
into Silesia and Moravia; bears yet inhabit the Alps of Styria, Illyria, 
and Tyrol, and sometimes wander as far as the Sudetes, but they are of 
a small species; wild cats are cAmiuon. 'flie hamster, a large species of 
field-rat, frequently commits great devastations; mice are also v«*ry 
numerous. In the plains of Northern Germany a great number of geese 
are reared, which arc turned to good account in the household, the jiea- 
sants frequently pickling or smoking from 50 to 100 of the.n for their 
winter-provision. Of other fowls there are turkeys, hens, ducks,’and 
pigeons. Few countries, indeed, are so ricJi as Germany in birds of all 
kinds. Bustards inhabit the muldle an<l southern ])roviiices; blackcocks, 
partridges, hazel-hens, heath-cocks, several kinds of wild pigeons, and 
quails, are found in almost all parts of Germany. Pheasants arc num(>r- 
ous, particularly in the paries of the nobility, where preservcis are made 
for them. Of smaller birds there are blackbirds, thrushes, and larkc, the 
latter of which are caught in great quantities in nets, particularly around 
Leipsic. Wild geese and wild ducks are veiy frequent. The stork builds 
its nest upon thj* roofs of the villages in the north ; arid the peasants, who 
consider it as a bird of good luck, never dc'stroy its nest, but on ,the 
contrary often place materials within its reach, and assist it in the 
constraction of its dwelling. Herons, several species of eagles, vultures, 
owls, ravens, and rooks, besides almost all the European singir^g birds 
are found in Germany ; nightingales are numerous. On the coasts of the 
sea, in the*rivera, and inland lakes and ponds, there are a great num'oer of 
fishes, particularly in the Rhine, the Elbe, and the Weser; lampreys, 
soles, herring, salmon, eel, })erch, trout, and pike, are the principal 
species. The common river-turtle is found in some ])arts of the south; 
frogs are eaten in some districts. The silkworm is reared in the south 
of Tyrol. 

Mimral Kingdom.~\ Pebbles, crystals, amethysts, topazes, and garnets, 
are abundant, particularly in Bohemia. Chalcc<lony, agate, chlorite, 
serpentine, limestone, slate, beautiful marbles of at least 300 different 
kinds, alabaster, bpracite, granite, gneiss,'mica slate, porphyry, and sand¬ 
stone, are among the mineral treasures of Gennany. Salt is produced 
in great abundance, also saltpetre, sulphur, naphtha, and coals. Of metals 
there are gold in very small quantity, silver, quicksilver, copper, iron, 
lead, tin,igalena, antimonium, cobalt, and arsenic. ,, 

Mines."] The mines of Germany are very productive, particularly 
those of the Erzgebirge, the Harz, the Sudetes in Bohemia and Silesia, 
and some of the Alps in Austria and the Westerwald. The greatest 
attention is paid to the working of the mines, and we believe that in 
no country is mining carried on in so scientific a manner. 
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ManvfaeturesT]^ Tlie rich materials which Germany oilers for national 
industry have not beeA neglected, and that country may at this moment 
be ^ilaced next to Great Britain, the Netherlands, and France, in respect 
of national industry. After that the groat sway which the Hanseatic 
towns exercised in the middle ag<‘s over the industry and commerce of 
Europe had been overturned, Germany became entirely dependant upon 
forpigh su])plies. The English, Dutch, French, and Italians, for many, 
years su])ptied tfic German markets ; Imt towards tlie latter part of the 
18th century, the liberal measures pursued by Joseph, and Frederic II., 
revived the national industry, and gave a new impulse to trade, which was 
greatly^ bonefijt'd afterwards by the momentary stagnation which the 
French revolution caused in the manufactures of tliat country, and still 
more by the continental system of Napoleon which forced the Germans 
to produce for themselves those articles with which they had liitherto 
been supplied by Great Britain. The (iotton manufactures in particular 
advanced very much in Saxony, and in the I’russian possessions; but they 
Jiave Qgain di'clined since the opening of the riiai'ket to the English, who 
are able, by the^r superior machinery, to furnish soft goods much cheaper 
than the (german manufacturer. On tlie other hand, the continental 
system exercised an evil influence upon the most imponant of all 
German manufactures,—that of linen. Germany formerly supplied not 
only almost all the British, Spanish, and Portuguese colonies with coarse 
limut, but even funiishcd the yarn for a great number of English manu¬ 
factures. During the continental blockade, necessity forced Great 
Britain to establish manufactures of coarse linen in Ireland, and to 
increase the growth of flax in England, Ireland, and Canada. The plan 
has*suc4*ecded, and Ireland now furnishes those colonies in which Germany 
found its best market. The principal varieties of German manufac¬ 
ture are, linen, wool, cotton, silk, leather, iron, and steel, brass, silver, 
earthenware, china, glass, bitumen, vitriol, and other chemical articles, 
paper, tobacco, sugar, madder, wax, oil, bee,r, spirits, and vinegar, musical 
and mathemati(‘al instruments, watches, wooden-ware, artificial flowers, 
potash,* tar, pitch, turpentine, soap, and gunpowder. 

Conmiercc.~\ Germany is advantageously situated for commerce : lying 
ill tl)p centre of Europe, bordering on the north upon two seas, and in the 
south upon another which opens the communication witli the East, and 
inlersected by a number of navigable rivers, it seems by nature destined for 
a large commercial State. There was also a time when its fleets covered 
the sea, and when the commerce of almost the whole of Europe was in 
its hands. That this is no longer the case, and that Germany now occupies 
only a subordinate station among the commercial nations of Europe, is to 
be attributed to its decline from a powmful and united empire into a league 
of many petty States. Commerce requires the application of united 
powers to one common end; but instead of this, we everywhere perceive 
in Gei^nany the contest of opposing forces,—every Stite looks only to its 
own interests. There is not a river in Germany which can be navigated 
for a few miles without the impost of numerous tolls; not a high-road 
good or bad, on which taxes are not levied; everywhere copimerce is 
checked* by customhouses, excises, regulations and all those shackles 
by which a blind and miscalculating policy ruins what it is endeavour¬ 
ing to protect. Notwithstanding, however, of all these hindrances, 
the external as well as internal commerce of Germ-my is of great impor- 
•tance. The first is carried on by sea and by land, particularly by tho^ 
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three Hanseatic towns, the Prussian, Danish, Meciclexiburg, and Hano¬ 
verian seaports, and one Austriaa port on the Adriatic. The internal 
commerce by land, is with all the countries by wliich it is surroutwled 
a.s far as Turkey and Ru^ia. The internal commerce is partly carried 
on at great fairs, and partly by purchasers in the manufacturing districts. 
The articles of exportation are corn, linen, iron, lead, wool, worsted; cotto\| 
and worsted cloth, metals, quicksilver, glass, mirrqp, horses, ailt, ‘ 
cliina, honey, wax, sheep, sulphur, vitriol, pewter, wine, and fruit. The 
articles of importation, are silk, cotton, coffee, sugar, spices, indigo, 
cochineal, drugs, the fruits of the South, olives, oil, wine, cheese, and 
jewellery. It is difficult to say, if the balance of commerce be in 
favour of Germany or not: it is probable that it is not, but on the other 
hand the transit of goods offer so many advanttu^es, that it probably 
makes up for the deficit; and besitles the circumstance tliat some of its 
rulers are in possession of considerable domains and sources of revenues 
out of (Jermany, has put a greater mass of ready money in circulation 
here, than in any other country of Europe. The ready mope,y in. circu¬ 
lation in Germany is estimated at 500 millions of florins, of which, by 
fiir the smaller part circulates in the German States of Austria. 

Monies.'] A great many different coins are used in Germany, which 
is a considerable annoyance to travellers and merchants. In the north 
accounts are kept in rix-dollars, in the south in florins, and in some of 
the free towns in marcs, which is an imaginary money. Of gold'coins 
there are Caroluses, Frederics, and ducats. 


CHAP. IV_INHABITANTS—NATIONAL CHARACTER— 

RELIGION. 


The mass of the inhabitants of Germany consists of two principal races: 
vix. Germans, wbo originally belonged to the countri^ hex ween the Ger¬ 
man Ocean, the Elbe, and the foot of the Alps, but who Lave afterwards 
spread out into most: of the provinces beyond the Elbe; and the Slavon¬ 
ians whose primitive seats were beyond the Elbe,, and who yet form tlie 
mass of the inhabitants in many provinces in the east of Germany. 

lsL‘ The Gernutns.] The Germans may be again divided into two 
principal tribes: viz. the Upper Germans, who occupy the wliole soutlt of 
Germany, Upper Saxony, Franconia, the countries of the Kbine, Hesse, 
Suabia, Tyrol, Bavaria, Austria, Bohemia and Silesia; and the Lower 
Germans, who have extended over the whole of Westphalia, Lower 
Sa'xony, Holstein, Mecklenburg, Brandenburg, and Pomerania, and of 
whom the Frises are a branch. These two tribes are less ilistinguished 
Trom each other by physical features than by character, and by dialect. 
However great the diversity of provincial character in Germany may be, 
there are cer^in natural features in which al) Germans agi'ee. The 
physical oi^nization of the German is like his climate,—a,medium 
between roughness and softness; he unites the strengtli of the North with 
the fire and energy of the South. The Germans eat more than their 
southern and western neighbours, hut they are, like the English who 
resemble them in this respect, one of the most vigorous nations in 
Europe, and fi'equently live to a great age. ITie reproach of drunkenness 
once applicable to the Germans is no longer just, and intoxication is 
rarer in Geimany than among the English and their eastern neighbour... 
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althaugh they are not in this respect so abstemious as the Italians. The 
German character is (tistingiiished by habits of reflection which frequently 
appl^)ach to a* phlegmatic disposition. Sincerity and a Jiighly upright 
mind have always been considen'd as leading features in the German 
character, wliicii also usually exhibits a delicate feeling of honour. Even 
ia prosecuting his resentments the Gennan proceeds openly and without 
malice. The Germans are distinguished by an insatiable thii’st for 
information,1 which their general (icquaintnncc with th(i languages of 
Eur(»pe enables them to gratify more extensively, perhaps, ihan any 
other people. It has been alleged, indeed,* by some of their own 
authors,• that l^ie Germans have so little national pride as to give 
an undue preference to every thing in the shape of for<*ign literature, but 
. from such a charge we are fully disposed to acquit the general body 
of the nation. We shall give Madame de Stael’s epitome of the 
Gennan character, as it is coticise, expre?isive, an<l, as fur as we can dis¬ 
cern, fair an<l just. “ The Germans arc a just, constant, and sincere 
people t wUli^great powers of imagination and reflection ; w’ithont brilliancy 
in society or address in aflairs; slow, and easily intimidated in a<-tion; 
adventurous and fearless in s])eculation; often uniting enthusiasm for the 
rin^ Arts, with litthi progress in the manners and rctiinnnents of life; 
more capable of being inflamt'd by opinions than by interests; obedient to 
authority, rather from an orderly an<l mechanical character than from 
servility, having learnt to value liberty neither by the enjoyment of it, 
nor by siwere oppression ; divested, by the nature of their governments, 
an<l the division of their territories, of patriotic pride; too prone, in the 
relations of domestic, life, to substitute fancy and fe<*ling forjiositive duty; 
not unfrequently combining a natural character with artificial mannera, 
and much I'eal feeling witli affected eiitlmNiasm ; divided, by the sternness 
of feudal demarcation, into an unlettered nobility, unpolished scholars, 
and a depressed commonalty; aiid exposing themselves to derision, 
when, with their grave and clumsy honesty, they attempt to copy the 
lively and dexterous profligacy of their southern neiglibours. In the 
plentiful provinces of southern Germany, where religion as well as gov¬ 
ernment shackh*!! the activity of speculation, the people have sunk into a 
sort »f lethargic comfort and stupid enjoyment; it is a heavy and mono- 
toTjous country, with no arts, except the national art of instrumental 
musk',—no literature,—a rade utterance,—no society, or only crowded 
assemblies which s.eem to be brought together more for ceremony than 
for pleasure; an obsequious politeness towards an aristocracy without 
elegance. In Austria, more especially, wc see a calm and languid 
mediocrity in sensations, emotions, and desires; a people mechanical in 
their very sports, whose existence is neither disturbed nor exalted by 
guilt or genius, by intolerance or enthusiasm ; a phlegmatic administration 
inflexibly adhering to its ancient course—repelling kiijowledge, on wliich 
the vigour of States mjist now depend; great societies pf amiable and 
respecteble persons;—which suggests the reflection that in retirement 
monotony composes the mind, but in the world it wearies the sonl. In 
the rigorous climate and gloomy towns of Protestant Gemany only, the 
national mind is displayed. There the whole literature and philosophy 
are assembled. Berlin is slowly rising to be the capital of Protestant 
Germany. Tlie duchess of Saxe Weimar, who compelled Napoleon to 
respect her in the intoxication of victory, has changed her little capitaP' 
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into a seat of knowledge and elegance, under the anspices of Goethe, 
Schiller, and Wieland. No European palace ever assembled so refined 
a society since some of the small Italian courts of the sixteenth century. 
It is only by the Protestant provinces of the North that Germany is 
known as a lettered and philosophical country.” 

The German though attached to his country, has much 'morei of the 
Cosmopolitan about him than the Englishman. Foe* many rentfiries 
Germans have been denizens in the midst of foreign and v8ry different 
tribes, in Pannonia, Dacia, Sarinatia, and on the shores of the Baltic, 
an<l everywhere in their most remote descendants the Germans are, to be 
recognized. The number of the inhabitants of Germany*of the'German 
race, will be about 24,700,000, or about five-sixths of the whole popu¬ 
lation. Besides these, the Gotschewerians, a tribe of 44,000 individuals 
settle<l in the Illyrian government of Laibach, undoubtedly belong to the 
German race. ' • 

2</. The Slavouiam.'l The second principal tribe of Germany, the 
Slavonians are settled on the eastern districts of the Elbe, and nm'ount to 
about 5,010,000 individuals. They are divided into several tribes, eadi 
speaking its own dialect. The principal are: ls<, the Slau'uihes to whom 
belong the Hamiachs and IIosacks\ they are settled in Moravia, and auiount 
to about 1,150,000. 'J'he Tseherhes in Bohemia and Moravia, 
amounting to 2,200,000 heads. 3r/, The Pahs in Silesia and Auschwitz, 
amounting to 820,000; 4t/*, the Wendcs ami Sontbes., settled partly in 
Illyria, partly in the kingdom of Saxony, in Brsmdemburg, and in the 
Silesian districts of Liegnitz, and amounting to 790,000. 4th, The 
Cast/bes in Pomerania, estimated at 56,000; 5th, the l/sckochSf >vfith 
some Croats, Baizes, &c. in Illyria, amounting to above 22,000. The 
Slavonians are far behind the Germans in civilization; they are however 
an industrious and laborious people. 

Besides these tAvo principal races, there are about 175,000 Italians in 
the Italian Tyrol, Frivoul, and Trieste ; about 20,00d, or 25,000 French, 
Walloons, and Waldenses, partly in the west of Germany, particularly 
around Landau and' Siiarlouis, and partly in colonies and in«families 
spread over ^he whole of Gennany; and also 250,600 Jews extended over 
the whole of the country. * 

With respect to religion, the great mass of the inhabitants 
of Gennany are divided into Catholics and Protestants. Till 1517, 
universal Germany professed Boman Catholicism, but since that time a 
considerable part of the nation have professed the doctrines of tin* Beforma- 
tion. All those not adhering to the Catholic church, the Lutheran, or 
the lleformcd <-hurch, are comprehended umler the general name of the 
Jiivangelical or Pi-otestant church. Is^. The Catholics form the majority 
(;f the inhabitants in the Austrian States, in Bavaria, Baden, Luneburg, 
llohenzollern and^ Liechtenstein, there is also a large number of them in 
the Prussian St^^tes, Wirtemberg, Hessen, andllanever,and smaller numbers 
in the other States; they may, on the whole, amount to 18,616,000 
individuals. We shall notice the different church-establishments under 
the headivof the different States. 2d. The Protestants of the,Lutheran 
and Beforit.ed creed have in most States of Germany come so near to 
one another, that they have united in one and the same"church; they 
amount to about 12,030,000 individuals, and form the majoiity in the 
Prussian States, in the royal and ducal Saxony, in Hanover, ‘Wirtemberg, 
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Hes^n, Holstein, Brunswick, Mecklenlrarg, Oldenburg, Anhalt, Schwarz- 
burg, lleuss, Leipsic, Waldeck and the free towns.* ’ Besides these there 
I belong to the Protestant church about 28,000 Moravians, unci Hussites. 
; There are 5000 Mennonites, particularly in the Prussian States, in Hanover, 
and Hessen; some Greeks; and 250,000 Jews, with less or more restric- 
' t^ns in’the different States, except in the Prussian countries where they 
‘are .truly considejed as citizens of the State, and invested with political 
rights. Tlie utmost religious toleration is every where permitted in 
(iermany, not only by the government, but also in soiial and individual 
intercourse and connexions. The Lutherans while they steadfastly adhere 
to thdir. leader, in the <ioctrines of cousubstantiatiou, and justification by 
faith, have generally deserted him in the more peculiar doctrines of Cal- 
^ vinisin, in maintaining and asserting which, Luther used much stronger 
language than Calvin himself, as may be seen in his celebraU'd treatise 
against Erasmus, concerning free will. cDuring the last century, a con¬ 
siderable change of religious sentiment took place in Protestant Germany, 
from aji unliallowed rage of philosophizing, wiiich had infected tluj 
German uinversjjrics, and rendered them hotbeds of the most refiinal and 
romantic sp^*<'ulations. Socinianism has made great progress nni'tng>,t tlio 
Lutheran aiul Calvinistic branches of the Protestant church, and lias 
paved the way for what may be called Christian Heism, or AntisujM‘ma- 
turalism, as it is denominated by the Germans. Reason has bei-n set n]> 
as th^ sovereign tribunal by which the Bible and its cloctiines, with its 
recor<led miracles, must be tried; and its authority is recognised or 
admitted only where it can be bent into a conformity with the uncertain 
science of metaphysics.* In fact, both Calvinists ami Lutherans, have 
undergone a mournful transfonnation in Germany,—the Lutherans 
espei-ially, who are <livide<l into two parties, denominated the old and 
the new Lutherans, which last hardly retain any thing of T.utlier but 
the name. A frenzy for religious and political innovation had prevailed 
gi’eatly in Germany long before the Fren<’h revolution, and passed under 
the names of Illumination and Philanlhropism. The chiefs of this new 
religiouft school were Steinbardt, Semler, Bahrdt, Bsisedow, Eberlianl, 
EichhorA, Damm, 'I’elleiV Nicolai, and Jerusalem. To the new apostles ot 


*' 'Vhe. Allgemfitte Kirchen Ztitwng of 4th September, 1897, contains the fullnwing 
^taduient of the number of Protestants living in Geimany under Catholic Princes, 
and of Catholics under I’rotestant Princes :— 


I.-PaOTJiSTAN’TS UNOEH CaTXIOI.IC 

Princfs. 

In Austria. 


In the country below tlic Eras 

. 4,300 

Above the Ems 


. 24,700 

In Styria 


. 2,500 

In Illyria 


. 17,000 

In Bohemia . . 


. 60,000 

In Moravia 

• 

. 68,000 

Total in Austria 

• 

. 166,6(X) 

In Bava»la 


1,100,000 

111 Saxony 

• 

1,420,000 

In Anhalt Koethen . 

• 

. 34,000 

In ail 

• 

2,720,600 

II.— Catholics ukdek 

PaOTESTAKT 

PaiMCES. 

In Prussia • . 

• 

3,250,000 

^anoTcr 

• 

280,000 


Wirtemberg 

170,000 

Baden .... 

800,001) 

Hessen-Cassel 

10«.0{K) 

ITesseti-Darmstadt 

165,000 

Holstein-Laiienbiirg 

1,000 

Luxemburg 

286,000 

Saxe-Weimar Eisenach 

10,000 

Sitxc-Meinifigen . 

.300 

Saxe-Alton burg . 

100 

Saxe-Coburg Gotha ’’ . 

200 

Bi'iinsivick 

2,500 

Merklenburg-Sch'worin 

LtKK) 

Merklonburg-Strolitz 

60 

Oldenburg .... 

75,000 

Nassau .... 

' 1.50,000 

Anhalt Dessau and Buiiburg 

lOO 

Hessen-Homburg 

5,000 

Inankfort 

6,000 

Hamburg 

5,000 

Tot.-il 

6,528,000 
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Germany may be added, the infamous Anacharsis Clootz, a Prussian by 
birth, who figured in the French revolution. “ It is a common theory 
amdng thp Germans,” says an accomplished scholar and* warm admirer 
of German philosophy and literature, “ that every creed, every form of 
worship, is a form merely ; the moital and ever-changing body, in which 
the immortal and unchanging spirit of, religion is, with more or I'ess co|p- 
pleteness, expressed to the material eye and made manifest and infiueutial 
among the doings of men.” Such are the melancholy fruite of German 
illumination. 


CHAP. V.—LANGUAGE—LITISRATURE. 

Language,'] Corresponding to the two principal branches of popula¬ 
tion, there are also in Germany two principal languages, totally different 
from one another, and subdivided into various dialects. 

Is#. The German.] The German, which is a branch of the,ancient 
language of the Germans, is divided into three principal branches. TJie 
Northern, the present (ierman language called IJeutscfi by the natives, 
and the Mosinc. To the nortlieru branch belong the Scandiivivian 
languages, or the Swedish, Danish, and Icelandic. To the German or 
Deutsch tongue belong the Franconian and Alemannian, from which are 
derived the Suabian of the middle ages, the High German, the Citpbrian, 
the Saxon—the parent of the Anglo-Saxon, the root of the English,— 
the Low Saxon, f^ow German, and the Dutch. From the Mosiac and 
Mosogotliic arises the language! of the Uhlans in the Criinea. 

Tlie German language presented in very early times two priAiitive 
dialects, the southern and the northern, each of which are now subdivided 
into various dialects. Although the words and grammatical forms of these 
two dialects diffi*r in many respects, they are essentially the same language, 
and follow the same rules. Nothing certain is knawn about the origin 
of the German language. Some deidve it from the Indian, others from 
the Persian, and otliers assign to it a common origin with thfe Greek. 
Morhof even derives the Greek from the moi\t ancient Germab. That 
the Germanris an unmixed inolher-tongue, that* is, one which l^as not 
been essentially formed upon the basis of any other, is clear from a 
comparison of it with other languages, and also from Adelung’s observation 
that in ev<Ty genuine German word the accent lies on the root. Unfor¬ 
tunately we have only isolated words of the ancient German remaining, 
which for the most ])art are proper names; but even these few are suffi¬ 
cient to convince us that at a very early epoch the language had all the 
roots which it now possesses. Foreigners, who are either too lazy or toe 
proud to learn it, or who are accustomed to a softer pronunciation, 
generally censure it as a rough and barbarous language. The French 
pronounce it a language utterly unfit for gentlemen, and fit only to be 
spoken by laechanics. In the judgment of Voltaire, it is the most 
barbarous language under heaven. He observes, in his sarcastic*nianner, 
that if he were called upon to confer with men of science, he would use: 
the English in preference to every other language ; if he were'to address 
a gentleman, it would be in French; to his mistress, he would speak 
Italian; to his dog, he would speak Dutch; and to the <levil, he would 
address himself in German. Pomponius Mela, the ancient Roman 
geographer, observed, that German . names were not fit for Rom^ 
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mouths; and honco it .is, that we meet with such monstrous words in 
Roman authors, when they attempt to give German names !(^atin 
inflexions. * 

What is tonned erudition, or a profound accpiaintanee vdth dead and 
foreign languages, liad long been peculiar to this country; whilst the 
yarnacHlar language seems to have 'been totally neglected, as unworthy of 
c.ulthration, till tha middle of thi* 18th century. Until that period Latin, 
and Latin oftly, was the vehicle of all literary communication ; so that by 
constant and uniform practice, the German literati attained the talent of 
writing with an ease and elegance in Latin unknown to other nations. It 
was a singulai* circumstance, that a nation pre-eminent in literature, and 
possessed of every qualification to attain excellence in that pursuit, should 
•have remained so long without a literature of its own ; and that a country 
which had produced a Guttenberg, a Copernicus and a Keplei’, a Luther 
and a Leibnitz, had no writer in her owifl language to proclaim her fame 
to suiTounding nations, whilst th(> national literature of Spain was known 
through tha medium of a Cervantes, a Lope <le Vega, ami a Cahleron,— 
that of Portugal by a Camoens,—and llritain, Pranc,e, and Italy, hail each 
attained th(;*sunimit of celebrity in national literature. It is 'imloubtedly 
true,* that the German by no means abounds in pleasing sounds; that 
it is rough, guttural, and inharmonious, and more fitted for war than 
courtship. It was also the peculiar misfortune of the German language, 
that it had not been made to pass through the cmcible of literary 
refinement; that no attempts had been made to polish it; and that it 
was not till very recently the language either of German cnurts, or even 
of refined (icrmaii society. Yet like its siste.r-dialect, the Imglish, the 
German is undoubtedly capable of classical polish. But while England 
enjoyeil a brilliant court, a splendid capital, and a succession of national 
classical writers who contributed to soften its asperities, to give emu'gy 
and dignity, precision ami perspicuity to the national language, Geimany 
enjoyed no such privil(*ges. Frfsmdi was the language of all its c.ourts ; 
and the, number of these in Germany rendered this circumstance almost 
equivalent to the exclusion of the German language from all polished 
society, so that it waselcft to be the mere instrument of the most vulgar 
intercAurse of life. The gi’eat Frederic showed the most public and 
masked contempt for the language of his native country and his own 
subjects, and a decided predilection for French, which he not only intro¬ 
duced at court, lut caused to be employed in all ai^ts of State, and to be 
used in all public offices: by his patronage of French philosophers and 
poets, he in fact did every thing in his power to Frenchify his subjects. 
For this unpatriotic and unnatural preference of a foreign language to 
German, he justly incurred the censure and resentment of the German 
literati, who felt indignant at the insult thus thrown upon their vernacular 
language. I'he successor of Frederic, however, acted, a more patriotii- 
and honourable part, in showing a marked preference for hii native tongue. 

“ Germans we are,” saiil he, in council, “ and Germans I intend we shall 
continue;” and in proof of his determination, he gave orilers that the 
German l.anguage should be restored to its proper rank, and potronized 
men of merit who .wrote in it. 

The Saxon'is the purest and most polished dialect of the German 
language, whilst that of Austria is the most rude and barbarous. Luther’s 
V(‘rsion of tlit Bible forms an important epoch in the history of the Ger- *"* 
ifian language. It was one of the innumerable blessings which the Refor- 
• 2 N 
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Illation confornnl upon tlic noitli of Germany, tliat it rendered reading 
in that language popular, and ariMislomed the peojde to weekly attempts 
at some sbrt of argument, or declamation, in their nativfi tongue. 'Fhe 
vigorous mind of the Saxon reformer gave to his translation an energy 
and conciseness, which made it a model in style, as well as an uutliority 
in language. We need not, therefore, wonder at the superiorit'y, of the 
Saxon dialect over tin* Austrian, and tlie great difteryuce hctween the 
German of the Catholic and Protestant States. The iitfiltiplicity of 
independent princip.alities, and the blending of a confused assemblage 
of dilfereut tribes, under the common nann* of Germans, has given rise 
to a gr(*at many dialects of German, so that it is with considerable ilifli- 
culty that the people of one State or province understand those of another. 
But this need be no matter of surprise, when it is (‘onsidered, that in 
France, polishe.d and civilized bVaiu-e, whh’h enjoyi'd the united advan¬ 
tages of the munificent patron,ige of a brilliant court and the efforts of a 
crowd of academicians to give polish to its language, upwards of thirty 
provincLal dialects still exist. , *• 

Of the two principal dialects now spoken in Gei"-nany, the IlUjh 
German is commonly understood when we sjieak of the language in 
general: as it is the written language, and is spoken by all the eduVated 
classes over the whole country, although with peculiarities in the pronun¬ 
ciation, the common people* especially speaking this dialect with many 
corruptions. The other and quite, distinct dialect, the Tjno German, 
may be divided into two branches: 1a/, the Frisish, spoken on the coasts 
of the German Ocean, and 2V/, the properly so called Imio Gernutn, 
now in use in Westphalia, in Meckl(*nhurg, Brandenburg, and Ihmierania. 
Three qualities maybe considered as distinctive of the German language; 
its almost inexhaustible powin* to form new words and compounds,— 
its I’icliiiess, for the* total number of German words exceeds that of 
any other living language,—and its flexibility in embracing the spirit 
of all other languages. No nation can boast of so many faithful trans¬ 
lations as the Germans possess ; and these not only of the Grt*ek and 
Roman classics—among whom the poets have been translated each in 
his particular kind of verse—but also of the best modem works of all 
nations. VJfe shall here only quote the translations of Homer and Virgil 
by Voss, and tliat of Shakspeare by Schlegel, in which the lit‘*ral 
meaning of almost e,vcry word of the origimd is given in the same quantity 
or kind of verse, and which yet present most elegantly ivritten works. 
We have already spoken of the Slavonian language in our account of 
Russia, and shall take some further notice of its different dialects, in 
treating of the topography of the provinces in whic'h they are spokeq. 
The French is understood at least, if not spoken, ‘by almost all educated 
persons in Germany. It is also the general language of diplomatists, 
V taste for the English language and English literature is rapidly 
increasing in Germany. . 

Ztttcralure.il Germany may be placed among the most enl’ghtened 
and civilized countries of the earth. Although it lias not arrived at a 
^tional unity, and has always been jiarcelled out into small States, it is 
just this division which has exercised a happy iiiHuoiice on its civilization. 
German literature has not been fostered into strength by l.igh patronage; 
it is eminently the work of the jieople, and therefore exhibits a diversity 
of intellectual views and a cosiuopolitical spirit, to a degi'ee unexampled in 
any other nation. Germany has no cajiital, in which all that is beautiftil 
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aud^ioblo and refined is concentrated, and XYliioIi thus boasts a monopoly of 
social and litcraiy elepjance; it lias no national academy to letter tlie 
progress of the independent spirit, or decide the direction wjiich j^fted 
minds must pursue in their aspirations after fame and influence; and no 
jiart of the Nation is excluded from the fullest co-operation in the great 
work of intellectual improvement. The German authors are distinguished 
* by .litei-ary industry and laboriousness, by a great sagacity and sjiirit of 
invention, 1^ deep reflection, ami a constant striving towards the highest 
point %vhich is to be readied by scientific, pursuits. A kind of commercial 
iiitercoui*se has existed among tlie literati of Germany for upwards of 
two t’enturiesa reading spirit pervades all ranks of society; education 
and instruction havi* b<*en brought to a higli degi-eo of jierfection ; and 
^ enlightened views have penetrated even into the lowiT classes. Until the 
end of the 18th century, the south of Germany had remained consider¬ 
ably behind the north with respect to literature; but since the first decen- 
niuin of this century, the light has also dawned over these provim;es, 
and tlje flowers of literature, already quite unfolded in the north, iiegin 
to bloom m all their beauty in the south. 

Asa natjonal*litcrature can only begin to exist when national liviliza- 
tiorv is already in an advanced state, it is easily to he conceived, that 
ft'w traces of German literature are to be found before Charlemagne, 
('hi islianity was sjiread in Gi.'riiiany by Bonifacius,- and tbe first writers 
were,]iri(>sts. Bishop Ulpliilas’s translation of the four evangelists into 
tlie kindred Most)gotlnc language*, is the must ancient written monument 
of the Germans. Of a collection of early songs of the German bards, 
made*, as it hsia bc«;n said, by Charlemagne, no traces have been found. 
'!'h(* first epoch of German literature* may he exteneled to the Suabian 
empe'vors ami the age of the Minnesingers; consequently from 768 te) 1137. 
'i’o this epoch belong the e’hronicle writers, Eginharel, Witichiuel and, 
Bj'uno; the; philosopliical writers, Alcuiii and Rhabanus Maums; auel, 
abe)ve all, Ottfrie'd*voii Weisse.nburg, whe)se metric trunslntieni e)f tlie four 
evangelists is nelinirable for its fidelity. Under the Saxem kings fremi 
019, e*spec,ially uneler the three Ottos, anel umler the Franconian 
i*rMpere)f's from 1024', Gtfrmau edvilization rapielly aelvanceel. In the 10th 
centuiy there* existeef several distiiigui.sheel schueds in Germany, whiedi 
were preivieleiel witli libraries. A new' espeiedi begins with tlie Suabian 
elfiiasty in 1138, and extends to tbe Re>formatiou in the be*ginning of the 
16th century. The) social slate of Germany, the manners, and even the 
e-liinate liael been improved by the progress of civilization, which had 
ehie*ei up marshes and ditches, anti convertetl the ancient forests and 
wilelenie*sses into the abodes of men : the intercouree with Italy and other 
countries, the fore'ign inanners brought into Germany by the e-Tusaders, the 
better models which were obtained from foreigners, and the noble emula¬ 
tion they excited, now began to work a salutary revolution in the national 
mind and taste; manners and customs became morn refined by the spirit 
of chivalry, idea.s were fcnlavged, and Germany gradually lM)came possessed 
of all that is required for the foundation of a national literature, tbe dawn 
of wliich now appeared in Suabia, including a part of Switzerland. 
This is ihe age of the Minnesivgers, or ‘ bards of love,’ as they <*liose to 
name themfielvcs, who were afterwards succeeded by tbe Meistershigfrs, 
under wliom poetry began to decline.^’ I’be romantic poetry wliich tbe 

With thi: Gerui.m romiintic poetry, which i.s powerful an«l hiirinunious, tit#, 
^ iii)ii<)n;il literature niay iruly he said to (‘oinini.'rice; hut the two oldest national |)oems 
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Germanii received from the Provenzales, flourished under the Sughian 
emperors, and was eiithasiasticaUy cultivated by the Miiinesingers. The 
romantic enthusiasm of the Provenzales found easy access to Geiman 
minds in songs of which gallantry, love, fidelity, and friendship were the 
leading topics ; while the spirit of romance brought by the 'crusaders into 
Germany, and that poetry in which tins spirit revelled, favoured Jjy the 
Suahian emperors, recommended itself to the higher janks of society. 
The Minnesingers soon spread over all Germany, and composed not 
only lyric songs, which were distinguished by their loveliness, depth of 
feeling, and delicacy, but also several romantic epic poems. The eldest 
of these poets we know of is Henry von Veldeck, who flourislied about 
the year 1180; Walther von dor Vagelweide, lleimar von Zweter, 
Wolfram von Eschenbach, kleinrick von Ofterdiiigen, and many others, 
all of whom lived towards th<* end of the 12th or beginning of the 13th 
century, were highly distinguished. The author of the Nibelungenlied 
has not been determined. 'J'he richncjss of the mi<ldlc> ages in romimtic 
poetry was so great, that those poems which have b<*en preserved to us, 
form by far the smallest part of it. Tlie most impp^-tant collection, 
containing between 1400 and 1500 poems, by 130 poets, wasi formed by 
Hiidger Manesse of Zurich, in the beginning of the 14th cxnitury,. and 
consequently at the end of the flourishing epoch of the Minnesingers. 
Tieck ami other German scholars have published several collections taken 
from Manesse an<l other sources. At this epoch the Germans turned 
their attention to arts and laws. The lioinan law was introduced into 
Germany in the 11th century. 'fhe Sachsensplegel was collected 
between 1215 and 1218 by Epko von llepgow; and the Schwabenspiegel 
about the same period. To this epoch also belongs the univ<*rsal history 
of bishop Otto von Ereisingen, who died in 1146, and his history of 
Erederic I,; the works of Henry von Herford, who died in 1.370; and 
those of Gobelinus Persona, who died in 1420; besides several otln.Ts in 
Latin, and the chronicles of Jacob von Konigshofen, Johann llotte, and 
others in German. Philosophy was now studied, in the philosophical 
writings of the ancients and the Arabians which were now copied and 
translated. After flie beginning of the 13th century, several Germans rose 
into distinj^uished notice, among whom was the Dominican Alfiortus 
Magnus, from Lauingen upon the Danube, who died in 1280. He taught 
philcrsophy at Paris and in several German towns, and made also many 
researches in natural philosophy. As a theological writer, the mystic John 
Tauler, who died in 1361, is remarkable. At the end of this epoch, mathe¬ 
matics, astronomy,' and mechanics, were much studied in Germany, and 
several important inventions introduced. The scarcity of books, and their 
high price, had been hitherto a great check upon literature; which was also 
greatly impeded by the restricted state of the schools, the distracted state of 
society, and the monopoly of science by the monks and cleigy. But in 
the 14th century several universities were founded, and the invention of 

which arc known, and which have lately been published, are of a much earlid^ epoch 
than that of which we now speak, antiquarians assigning them to the 8th century. 
Among all the poems of that time when the Franconian dialect prevailed in Germany, 
the epic poe.it called the Nibelungenlied (the latest version of which is of the .end of the 
l^tb, or beginning of the ISth century, and is according to Grimm, only a rifacciamento 
of a miicit earlier work,) is the most remarkable, and has in regard of nationality 
been compared with the Iliad. To the original German poetry arising from 
popular tradition belongs also the collet^tion of old heroicol son^ and ballads called the 
ileldenhuen, or * book of Heroes.’ The poems of the war of Troy, of Alexander the 
Great, and of the Hound Table, came from abroad, especially from France. 
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the ^it of printing in iJie 15th exercised so powerful an influence upon 
civilization, tljat from that time a new era of literature may he dated.-' 
The fall of the Grecian empire in 1453 had a happy influence upon 
literature, as,learned refugees came to Italy, where they planted the 
germ of a new civilization by preserving and propagating ancient erudition. 
.Ainort^ the men who (^arly advanced higher civilization by promoting the 
study of the hiAnanities, as they were called, we must name lludolph 
Agiicola, professor at Heidelberg, from 1442 to 1480; Conrad Celter, the 
first crowned German poet, who flourislu‘dfrom 1495 to 1508 at Vienna; 
lleuctiliu, professor at Tubingen from 1454 to 1522; Ulrich von llutten, 
who died in 1523; Melsinctlion, and the celebrated Erasmus of Rotterdam. 

From the end of the 13th, and still more from the beginning of the 14tli 
* century, the romantic poetry of the Minnesingers, gradually disappeared 
fiom the courts and castles. I'he nobility and knights now ceased to 
apply tlniinsclves to the peaceful arts, and spent their lives in the many 
strihss ^and contests by Avhich Germany tvas now agitated. It was only 
where walfcd towns afl'ordod shelter and tranquillity, that the arts and 
industry ilourislfed ; and at this period corporations became so general 
in Germany, that oven tlie MeistersiLnger?, or ‘ Master singins,’ formed 
themselves into a corporation. It seems that Henry von Weissen, 
better knoAvn by the surname of Frauenlob, or ‘ Praise-lhe-ladies,’ a 
doctor of divinity and canon at Mentz, at the end of the 13th century^ 

TtiB riiiiiesi! are said to have been acquainted with the art of printing about 1100 
yi‘ai's b'dorc Christ—at least with that manner which is called xylographic printing, 
wliiclj^ consists in cutting the letters into wooden tablets, wli'ich are afterwards 
covered with block (‘olour; the Japanes(‘. also claim the invention. This art has also, 
according to the reports of several travellers, existed in Tibet since iiiiineniorial times. 

It has not been pretended that tliu art of printing hooks was ever practised by tiie 
Romans. The progress of Ihe art seem.s to have been as follows : Ist, I’ictiires from 
blocks of wood witiioiit text; Sdly, I’ictures with text or printed characters; Sdly, 
^Vholc pages of text cqt in blocks of wood for the explanation of prints which accoui. 
jNiiiied thi'in ; 4thly, I'rinting I'rom moveable types. Three towns cl.iitn tlie honour of 
the invention of the typographic art of printing, or that braiicii of it in which use 
is made t>f moveable letters, viz. Haarlem, Strasburg, and Mentz. At Haarlem 
they assext, that one of their citizens, Lorenz Janssen Coster, invented, in 1480, the 
art of cutting written rharaiUers in wood. In Strasliiirg, Ihe invention is attributed 
to Giy.lenbcrg, who is said to liave made it in thu( town; whilst at Mentz they 
jireteud that Ciutteiiberg did not invent the typographical art at iStrasburg, but in 
their town. The truth is, that Uuttciiberg conceived the first idea of his invention 
at Strasburg, but curried it into execution in Mentz, with tlie aid of IVter Schoeffer. 
The art of printing -vas braught to some deg;ree of perfection in 1449, when Gutten- 
herg took for his jiartiicr a rich goldsmith in Mentz, called John Fust (of which, by 
corruption, Faust has been made), a native of England. The most ancient work 
printed with cast letters by Giitteuberg and Faust at Mentz, is a Latin Hible, known 
under the name of Guttenberg’s Latin ilible, luid which was finished in 1455. Faust 
separated afterwards from Guttenberg, and lurmed an estaldishmeiit of his own. and 
as he printed particularly Latin and German Jlibles, the copying of which had been 
a lucrative branch of industry for the monks, who, besides, could not uriderataud the 
astonishing multiplication of works by print, they attributed the invention to an 
inspiration of the devil, which caused a great dispute between them and Faust. In 
Mt>2 he. went to Paris to sell Bibles, which he had for the first time jirinted 
with the date of the year, but having heard of the attack made* upon him by the 
monks Germany, he suddenly left Paris, which probably gave rise to the well 
known story, that he had been carried off by the devil, which has been the subject of 
so many popular traditions and poems, and among the latter, of the beautiful and 
astonishing production of Goethe. Faust returned to Paris, where he'died of the 
plague. 3bvci'al printers from Mentz established printing-offices out of Germany, 
first in Italy and afterwards in France. M. Petit Kadel infoi-ms us in his Jtec/ierches 
aur ks JBiMioihrques, that from the time when the art of printing was invented to the 
end of the 15th century, the number of books publislied at Venice, amounted to 
S789; at Strasburg to 298; and at London to SI. And in the short period from IhOC^ 
to 15S6, there appeared in Pai'is 8056; in Venice 2220; in Strasburg 1021; and in 
London 198 books or editions. 
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introduced tlio new style of poetry wliicli succeeded that of the i'oina>itic 
period. Most of tlie Meistersingers wen; coinrnou tradesmen, smiths, 
harhei-s, and" shoemakers ; the epoch in which they flourislied is, accoi'ding 
to pome, from about the inid(lle of the 14th century, to tlie end of the 
IGth. A humorous ai]d satiric disposition generally prevails in most of 
tlie productions of the Mc.istersiugers. Some of the most' remarkable 
among them are llans Folz, Henry von Alkmar, and ]'articularly Hans 
Sachs the shoemaker, ami in later times, John Fischavt and GeoV'ge’llollen- 
hagen, &c. To this epoch belong also the earlU'st dawnings of dramatic 
literature among the (xermans, for wliich they were especially indebted 
to the school of the Meistersingers of Nurid)erg. Previous*to this* period, 
Mysteries only or dramatisecl histories from the llible were known in 
Germany, and most of these were written in Latin. Hans Folz a barber, 
and llosenbluet, a scutcheon-painter, introduced the carnival plays, which 
were n:ceived with great approbation throughout the whole of Germany, 
on a<’count of their witty and lively composition; but they were far 
surpassed by the ingenious and gifted Hans Sachs, who, next to Lope de 
Vega, is perhaps the most productive of modern poets, ‘'.n the 15th and 
16th centuries, epic, poetry assumed an allegorical and historical fontn, as 
for instance, the Teurdaunekhs by Melchior Pfuitzing, of which Maximilian 
I. was tlie lu'ro; about the same period that species of writing called 
the romna in German, a term corresponding to the Knglish novel, became 
fashionable. 'Hie lai’ger romantic; poems lead already been changeeb into 
smaller ones or ballads. 

With the; llc'forination a new t^poch in German literature may be said 
tc) begin. Lulhc'r, who preached the noble dccctrines of the Keformation 
ill his vigorous mothcT-tonguc*, and translated the sacrcnl writings in so 
masterly a manner, has been justly called the father of German prose. 
'Hie gimtle and learned Melaucthon grtiatly assisted him ; and the Prote¬ 
stant prince's, particularly those of Saxony, concurred in these exertions 
by the foundation of establishments of education add public; libraries. 
\Vhilst in the Catholic part of Germany, leanied education was checked 
by clerical prejudi^jes, and especially by the: c?iTorts of the Jesuits, 
theology and philology mutually aicleil and suppewted each other in the 
Protestant countries. In the 17th century the study of moral philosophy 
bc'camc' more neglected, and scholastic polemics rose again into repute ; 
but tins change; was stoutly opposed by the T’heosophists and Mysticists, 
the latter of Avhom applied themselves to the cabbala, and to chemistiy and 
astronomy, whie'h at this time were: little else than alchymy and astrology, 
^'ho most distinguished among them are the celebrated Parae’.elsus,'^* 

“** I’eyacelsna was born in SwitzRi'lanel in 11!).*}. He ivcfivueJ from his lather, a 
]ihysi('iim, some iiistriietioii in liis own art siinl in that of rhemistry, in whieh as tvell 
as ill aii'hymy, lie was afterwards farther aeiv.inced by 'rritheinius and Sigismnnd 
i'eijr<er. lit* led a Avaiuleriiiir life, and endeavoured to eailleet kiioivli*d.fi[e not only in 
the niiivi'rsities, but idso from quarks and old Avom(‘ii; liaviiig eittained ronRiderable 
kiiowletlge in rlie.*iisti'y, his principal cfl'orts were directed to find the philosopher’s 
stone, and the uiiivt'rsal panacea. Notwithstanding this delusion, he mad£ several 
valuable tliscoveries, tiiid some successful cures he pcrformeel indiired the mngisti’ates 
of Hasle to give him a professtirship of medicine, when he delivered his Icctnres in 
harbai'oiis Latin, anil sometimes in German. Nothing wasinoi'e ridiculous than the 
presumption ivith which he assumed a kind of universal dictatorship In the art. 
He hiinied the works of Galen aiul Avicenna; but iitfected ro treat with respect 
the writings of Hippocrates. A dispute with the magistrates of Bafile forex:d him to 
leave the town, lie aftenvards lived in Alsace and Germany, spending most of hb 
'•time in taverns, where lie remained whole nights in the Avorst company. At last, 
.although he lioasted of the discovery of an elixir with Avhich he could prolong^ his 
life at Ills iiK)ice, he died in 1541, of a fever, at Salzburg. His principal merit if^ 
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and Jacob Bobrne,-’’ See. In natural philosopby the Gonnans bav»‘ 
been distinfinished since tbe 16th century. We may liere ■mune 
George AgriCola, and Conrad Gessner wlio has been cjillefl tbe father 
of natural liistory. Medicine also made considerable progress. Almut 
the same ti&o, Albert DuriT, the great painter, wrote a mathematical 
jWorl^ ’upon perspective in the German language ; and the names of 
Nicolaus Copernicus, Tycho de Brache, and Keplei-, are known to the 
whole civilized world. The national jurispiTidencc of Germany began 
with the explanation of sc-vcral laws of the empire, in the i6th century; 
the civil law commenced with several ordonnances about the same period, 
and was followe<l by the criminal law of Chai'h's VI., called the Carolina. 
History had been less cultivated; howewer, some curious chronicles, 
writti'Ti in Geimaii in 153S, have excited general iuU'rest, and hav(‘ been 
translated into several languages. Sleidau wrote a universal history in 
Latin. Literary history began with Cbnrad Gessner, and as early as 
1564, appeared a catalogue of the booksellers’ fair at h'rankforl. The 
first Gm-iipm grammar was also written in the 16th century by Valentin 
I'ekelsancer. lA new school of poetry, at the head of whicli stood 
Martin Oyitz, bora in 1579 in Silesia^ now appeared. I yric- j)«>etry 
hath till this time, been almost exclusively cultivated; but the, ancients 
began now to be taken as standanls, and the Germans imitatetl the 
classics, or what they took for chissics. Opiti;, tliough himself an 
imitat,or of the classics, was still possessed of sufficient talent to animate 
and to cnricli German poetry. This was the case also with several 
others ladonging to this time, as P. Gerhai-d, F. von Logan, and Paul 
Flemming. 

The, peace of Westphalia, in 1648, w'iiic,h consolidated the German 
constitution, had also a happy effect on tlie national progress in science 
and literature. In the different State's, particularly in the* Protestant 
ones, the rulers emulated each other in the diffusion of knowledge, and in 
affording the most Extensive liberty of the press. The liberty of thinking 
was particularly protected in the Pnissian Stat<*s Avhich then began to 
ffonrish. History, law, and other scieiw-es, were now treatetl in a philo- 
'ophicaf spirit, which stoen shed its ha]ipy intlucnces also upon history. 
Herrpiann Conring and Samuel Puffendorf are great names belonging to 
this time, as well as Gtho Guerike of Magdeburg, the inventor of the 
pneumatic pump, who stood at the head of German natural philosophers. 
One great obstacle to the progress of German literature was now felt 
in tlie want of pure models, and a good German grammar. 'J’he German 
language had been used for scientific lectures since the days of 
Tbomasius, but it had received a barbarous admixture of Latin and 

that he united chrinislry tu medicine, and showed how necessary the first ivas to 
the latter. His whole titles were, I’hilippus Aureolus Theophrastus Faracelsiis 
Bombastus de Hohenheim. * 

Jacob Bohmc was born in 1575, at a village in Liisatia; he received in his youth 
no other iiisfriiction than reading, writing, and religious inforaiatinn. He followed 
his trade*as u shoemaker, and in the quiet life which he led, his wonderful imagination 
and religious enthusiasm marie, him one of the most celebrated mystical Avriters of that, 
and perhaps of any epoch. The first collection of his whole works was published in 
Holland in*1625; a more complete set was published at Amsterdam in 10 vols. in 
by Geihtcl, from whom the followers of Bohme, a sert which stands in very 
good reputation rfn accoiint of their quiet and benevolent manner of living, have taken 
their name. The writings of Ilohme have met with some aiimirris in England. 
A translation was published hy William Law. A .sect was also formed in Eiiglan 
under his naiife, and Jane Leade, an cnthusiii.stic admirer of his works, formed 
Mcietyiii 1697 for their explanation, under the name of the Philadelpliic. 


P 
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French words. Leibnitz, the gi-eatost genius who t>ien arose* in 
Gernjany, prefeiTed to enforce his ingenious philosophy in Frejieli; his 
disciple, Christian von Wolff, on the other hand, endeavoured to coinhm- 
nicate his ideas in German, and the numerous works whicli began now to 
appear on the new philosopliical system, contributed much to improve 
the language, and to shed light over all the sciences. The academy 
founded under Leibnitz’s care at Berlin, produced great discoveriesJ in 
mathematics and natural philosophy. The poetical works of tKis time, 
till about the middle of the 18th century, offer little satisfaction. Even 
some of the more gifted spirits, among whom Lohenstein may be naine<l, 
lost themselves in the false tendency of the reignhig bad taste. 
Gottsched began to purify the German language, but hLs bad taste in a 
great measure neutralized the good etfia^t of his oth«jrwise useful 
exertions, to which must be joined those of Baumgarten, the founder of 
esthetics. But it was about the middle of the 18th century that a new 
spirit began to show itself in German literature ; and since that time it 
may be faiidy asserted that the Germans have left no field of literslture or 
science unexplored, and in many branches have attainetChigh eminence. 

Modern German authors and works are too numerous for'attempting, 
in the narrow bounds of this sketch, to give a list of them; we must 
restrict ourselves to the names merely, of the most eminent of them 
in the different branches in which they have been distinguished. With 
Haller and Hagedosa, the new era in poetry may be said to begin. 
They were followed by Lessing, Gelbert, Gleini, Burger, the Count 
Stolbergs, Voss the translator of Horner, Virgil, and Ovid, Kleist, ami the 
great masters in German poetry, Klojrstock, Wieland, Herder, Schiller, 
and the illustrious Gbthe—in whom Germany is still happy enough to 
possess its gi-eatestpoet—Matthisson, the two Schlegels—of whom the one 
is the faithful and elegant translator of Shakspeare—John Paul, Frederic 
Richter—one of the greatest poets, although he never wi’ote verses—Tieck, 
Novalis, Werner, and Winkelmann who wrote with true enthusiasm on 
antiquities, and whose works have become the basis of classic taste in 
this department. "Several of the above-mentioned poets are al'so to be 
numbered, among the greatest prose writers in CTerrnany. In novel 
writing, there are besides Wieland, Schiller, and (jothe, Tieck, JohifPaul, 
Richter, Lafontain, La Motte Fouque, Tromlitz, Hofmann, and J. F. 
Jacobs. In dramatic literature there are the two grt‘at poets, Schiller 
and Giitho, Lessing, Werner, Mullner, Grillpazer, Offland, and Hon- 
waldt. In philosophy the Germans have been distinguished; their 
commentaries and editions of the classics are justly considered as models 
in all Europe; and the names of Emesti, Ileyne, Wolf, .Jacobs, Schiller, 
Eichhorn, and Paulus, are eminent in biblical criticism. Among the 
historical authors of Germany are Schiller, Archenholz, 'Eichhorn, J. 
Muller, Heeren, Niebuhr, Luden, Raumer, and Piilitz. In geographical 
researches Brsching, Gatterer, Gaspari, Hassek and Stein, are eminent. 
Alexander von Humboldt holds the most distinguished rank ..mougst 
modern travellers. Euler, Kaitner, Herschcl, Bode, Zacli, and Olbees, 
are distinguished names in the annals of astronomy. In chemistry and 
medicine, the Germans have acquired deserved fame, by Haller, Hoffman, 
Stahl, Zimmerman, Von Sweiten, Stork, Scheele, Margiftaf, Klaproth, 
and others. Mascow, Brunau, Pfister, Gatterer, an<l Gebaur, have 
illustrated the history and antiquities of Germany. In mineralo^cal 
science, the Gennans are pre-eminent; and Werner of Saxony stands ac 
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the j|ead of modem' geologists and world-contrivei-s. In profound and 
vaiied erudition, the ‘Germans excel every nation on the continent. 
Sideward, Schiadler, Bayer, Nohlius, Mains, Opiiius, Tynipius, Ludolph, 
h)recli»ler, Pseitter, Loesclii'r, Simon, lleiski*, Adler, Micliaelis, were 
eminemly skilled in all the various dialects of Oriental literature, as also 
• Meinem, Herder, Wahl, Hertinann, Kopp, Adelung, and Abater. The 
nftinps of Carpzow, the elder and the younger .Tablunski, the elder and 
younger .ll^^^cnintiller, Dathe, DoederUun, Micliaelis, Scmlor of Hallo, 
(not the Socinian Semler,) Nieniayer, I'abricius, Eichhoni, Brune, the 
elder and younger Walch, the learned and pious Bengel, Glassius, and 
Geseirfus^ staiu^ high in sacreil literature. Griesbach of Leiiisic has 
immortalized his fame amongst all religious parties, by his accurate 
edition of the Greek text of the New Testament, founded on a careful 
collation of manusirijit copies. Cellarius, Burniann, Ernesti, Heyne, 
Reiinanus, Havercainp, Reiski', and Taubmaii, were eminent Greek and 
Latin philologists, and have published excellent eiiitions of the Greek 
and Kpman classics. Bellermann, Hidwig, Tychsen, Wolff, were 
eminently versei^ in Rabbinical antiquities, and .Jewish learning. It 
would require a volume to go through the host of philologers, lexico¬ 
graphers, critics, and grammarians of Germany. Acquaintance with 
. other languages may lay open more literary l uriosities; but the possession 
of German, and of German Latin, is assureilly the key to most know¬ 
ledge',,as (lerinany has produced a gri'ater number of laborious scholars, 
ainl of useful books, than any other country. In ecclesiastical history, 
the centurists of Magdeburg, Arnohl, Wiesmann, Moller, Vogt, are 
celebrated ; but above all the rest, Mosheim, the learned chaiicidlor of 
Gottingen, stands confessed. Luther, Melancthon, Gerhard, Danhaver, 
Calow, Huldrich, Meisner, Carjizow, Budde, Anidt, Speiier, I'rmick, 
Pfaff, Ittigius, Dange, Maius, Mosheim, anil Micliaelis, are the most 
celebrated names amongst the Lutheran theologians. The moral philo¬ 
sophy of Germany* Ave do not ])retend to understainl; but I.eibnitz, 
Wolff, Kant, Fichte, Jacobi, Schelliiig, and Hegel, are considered eminent 
in this branch of science.’® In law, the Germans have many distinguished 

• 

• 

” Tf^* extreme predilertion uf the Germans fur the abstruse anil thurny sinPiica of 
motaphysifs, lon^ contributed tu widen the chasm bptwccn them and the other nations 
of Iwiropp. This prpdiipctiiin owed its pxistpnce to the great Lpibnit/, the contpin- 
purary and the rival of Ni-wton in matlipmatical science, and who excelled all that 
had preceded him in the path of abstraction. As bis system of a ]U'e-established 
harmony, and prepulleiit molires, bore a iiivoiirablc aspect to Culviiiistic theology, and 
was completely adverse to the Arminian system of coiitingeney and self-determiiiation, 
the latter system Instgroiind in many parts of Germany, aiiil severtd of its jiatrons 
became philosophical Calvinists. This system, which, with all the atiihitiun natural 
to that science, aspired to dictate laws to every part of human knowledge, was at 
length, through the influence and abilities ot \Voffl', the ardent disciple of Leibnitz, 
universally adopted through all Germany. Other systems derived I'lom it succeeded 
each other with the rapidity of fashioiis in di'ess. I'lic subject, however, was soon 
exhausted ; for as ihe circle of dispute roiicerning first principlenmiist necessarily he 
very limited, the speculator, .who imagined his course to be infinity found himself 
almost instaiitaiieoiisly returned to the point whence be set out. The subject itself ia 
truly liii/Jiiliatirig to the. pride of man, as strikingly evineiiig the narriiw ]Htwcrs, and 
circumscribed faculties of the hiiniaii mind, and the full importance of that lieht. 
which benighted souls receive from the suu uf Scriptiiie. In coiiseqiieiw^e of this 
met:q)hysic<fl passion, a degree of obscurity pervades the German style, and allusions 
to the most'subtle speculations are cuininon in their popular writings. I'he French 
pliilosophers of the 17th century, Des ('artes, I’ascal, and Malehranche, were men of 
a serious east of mind ; and their philosophy, founded as it was upon the lofty visions 
of I'lato, had no tendency to materialism, or to degrade liuinaii nature to a level with 
the beasts that fierisli. The philosophers of this schc-el ivcre idealists, but had no 
■'•teiition of promulgating their peculiar opinions as articles of faith, though thev 
. 2 () 
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authors, we name here Savif^y, IIu^o, and Fleck. In natural philosophy, 
iheiiiistry, and natural histoiy, Hahe, Blunienbach, Ilermbstatlt, and 
Alexander von Humboldt, an* distinguished. In medicine, Hufeland, 
Frank, and Merkel, are celebrated. Amongst the most distinguished 
writers on miscellaneous subj<*cts and critics, we may iuuk the two 
Sehlegels, Tieck, (iruni, Gramar, Adelung, Grimm, and Becker., The 
bookselling trade is carried on upon a very extensive sjpale in Germany 
In the city of Leipsic alone are yearly printed 40,435,000 sb.‘ets. Two 
great fairs are annually held at I^eipsic, whei’e the booksellei's cxcrhange 
their respective ])ubiic.ations; an<l the number of t}i(*se may be estiniated 
from the fact, that during last year (1827) about 5000 new publications 
api)eared in Germany, in which, of course, different editions and transla¬ 
tions are included. 

Fhie Arts.'] The art of painting was introduced very early into 
G(!rmany, where, as everywhere else, it was first used in ornamenting 
churches and convents. 'We find painters mentioned as early as the 7th 
centuiy. I'roni the 12lh to the 14th century, a great number ,of valuable 

ciiil(‘uvi)uiv!l tu s!io\v that they wciv ('oiiaistbiit with Scripture. I.ocke and Leibnitz, 
however, brought nixnit a ivtnarkaljle revolution in Germany and l''i’an( e, shortly 
alter the corniueiieeuient of the 18th eentiivy. The system of Loelte banished the 
ide.ilisrn of Miilebraiiihe from the school of Freiicb philosophy; but unfortunately,as 
it w.is mariuluetiired by the hands of Freiiehmen, while it annihilated one set of 
philosophieal erroi-s, it intruilue.ed others mueh worse, and iiitiiiitely more prejudicial 
to relii>inii and iiioinlily. The doetriiie of Loeke, which denied all innate ideas, and 
made them the mere pioduets of sensation, without allowiriif any distinction between 
the ideas of abstmet and moral essences, and tlie phenomena of visible matter,—acloetrino 
wliicli muiiitaiiied the possibility of eoiritation in matter, and that the. soid itwes the 
perfection of rational thinking to the body, certainly presented a stron;; seml>Ia,iire of 
matei'ialLm, and i{ave some eiicoiira^einent to the seeptie. to assert the materiality of 
the thinking substance, the doetrine of material fatalism, moral irresponsibility, &c. 
This syste'ii of sens.itions was gi’eedily received in France. Condillac and llelvetins 
embraced it in i(s fullest extent, and carried it to every ;onse<|uence prejudicial to tho 
spiritual and moral interests of man, of which it either w.'is, or could he made 
siisreptihle. In Diderot, the deirradatioii was complete; in his System of Nature, 
materialism, such us it wiis maiiitaiiied by Leucippus and Deinocritus, I'ipicurus and 
Lucretius, was renewed, and philosophy wa.s in dan;;ei‘ of (allini; back into the 
darkness of ancient p!i<>aiiisni. Tlie Oerinaii metaphysics were of a dilFe;^ent cast. 
The philosophy of Leibnitz had no semhlaiicc of materialism ; it denied,that ideas 
were the mere product of sensation, and iiiiiiiitairieil that the nnde]‘stuiidin;r had 
powers of*percrptioii, and laws of action, to re^'ulate these ]Mtwers, independent of 
sen.satioii. F'rorn Leibnitz’s doctrine, that we. have the ]>ower of foriniiig ideas iiide- 
peiiHent of sensation, it wiis f.dsely concluded that we bad no serisations at all, nor a 
sensitive faculty, nor an external world; nothin;; in short was left but ideas, and as 
these ideas, from the want of an external world, had noarchelype, in order to enable us 
to jitd|;e of their truth, or falsehood, the conclusion wiis atfain drawn, that everythin;; 
is radically iineertaiii, and, therefore, that all certainty must he rejected. Thus 
ide.alism led to sre|>ticisin, equally with materialism, thuu;;h byadilfcrentroud. French 
metaphysics lel't nothin;; to man, but mere f|,esh and blood, or or;;anized matter; iu 
fact, it completely brutitied him. German metaphy.sics, on the contrary, left him 
nothing but ideas, and a percipient mind. French philosophy annihilated mind and 
morals, while German metaphysics annihilated matter; and both ended in the same 
result, scepticism. .At last another great pretender to metaphysical discoveiies arose 
in Germany, namely, professor Kant, of Koiiiiigsberg, who has had the merit of 
driving all others oui. of the field for a time, and fixing the attention uimiu one instead 
of many vanities: 

* Et aola in sicca sceum spatiatur arena.’ ’ 

Ills system is denominated transcendenlnlism, an<l is so hedged round with a host of 
technical ^erins and hard crabbed words, that it justly deserves the title. It is te put 
an end to all disputes, and to be a safe resting-pl.ice to the weary jiilgrim in the road 
to truth ; ru steer clear of material ism, spiritualism, idealism, aiid scepticism, and to 
barmunize tiie jarring elements of e.oiitending systems. It will illtimately prove, 
notwithstanding all its magnilicent iireteiisions, but another metupliysieal cobweb 
in ailditiun to the many successively spun by German phUosopherjj, and another 
coiifirinatioii of the melancholy truth, that vain man would be wise, though he be 
born like a wild ass's colt. 
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partings were executed in Germany, some of which are still preserved. 
One of the finest is the celebrated altar-piece in the church of Cologne, 
of jvhich the, master has not been quite <letermined; it is generally 
sattrihuted to William of Cologne, or to P<?ter Calf. A very* celebrated 
collection, now in the possession of the king of Bavaria, numbers 
several* beajitiful pictures of this peiiod. Among the most distin- 
• |u\^hed artists of this epoch were Hans Trant, Kulenbac.h, and Michael 
W'oklgtmiqfh. A second important period of (Tcrman art was that of 
the 15th and 16th centuries, when flourished the celebrated Albert 
Durer, who was held in high esteem even by llaphael. Lucas Kranach 
beloilgs also to this period, as well as Hans Holbein, who sjient several 
years in England, and of whom many paintings exist in this country. 
Other artists of the same age ai'e Behani, Schooreel, Lucas von Leyden, 
and Adam Klzheimer. Most of these artists were also engravers, of 
'fvhich art the difterent species of etching ai’c said to be the invention 
of German artists. In the 17tb century, aniLthe first half of the 18th, 
paintipg had veiy much sunk in Gerniany. Mengs again introduced a 
better tasfe, which was still more established by \\ inkelmann’s writings 
on antiquities.* William Tischbein, Fueger, Kuegelgin, Retsch, the 
broj,hers itiepenhauren, and Cornelius, are distinguished modern and 
living artists. In engraving, Muller has ac'cjuired gi’eat celebrity ; several 
otbers are very distinguished; and in lithography the Germans suiqiass all 
othe^' nations. 

Charlemagne brought architecture from Italy to Germany; what is 
called the modern Gothic or German architecture, began in the 13th cen¬ 
tury. The monuments of architecture shall be mentioned in the difterent 
plaftes to which they belong. Before Albert Durer, sculpture flourished in 
Germany, and numerous flue remains of ttie art still exist in the difterent 
churches, as, for instance, at Cologne, the cathedral of which is adorned 
with the most beautiful figures to the very top of the st{*eple and turrets. 
The names of thii artists are not known. Albert Durer was himself a 
sculptor. The other artists of the 16th and 17th <-enturips, are (iottfried 
Leggdmer, ami Andreas von Schlueter. Modern and living artists are 
Daniiet-ker, Schadow, Rauch, Ohnmacht, and others. 

From the earliesttifnes the Germans have evinced a great taste for music. 
They seem to have had musical instruments in their temples in the time of 
idolatry, and with the introduction of Christianity this inclination for music 
increased. Vocal and instrumental music was regularly taught in the 
schools in tlie muldle ages. After the 12th century, music was exercised 
by the Minnesingers, and afterwards hy the Meistersiugers. In the 15th 
century, several good composera are noticed, l.nther was possessed of 
superior taste in church-music, and zealously promoted all musical 
estahlishmcnts in towns and schools. After the Thirty years’ war music 
revived in Germany; and it made great advances in the 18th century. 
Several German princes, particularly Maria Theresaj and Fredeiic the 
Great of Prussia, advanced it very much. The most cejebrated modern 
musieflans are, Bach, Handel, Mozart, Hayden, Gluck, Yagler, Winter, 
Weber, Moschelles, and Beethoven. 

Establishments for Education, Parochial schools apd schools 

of art are very»widely established in Germany, and have of late years 
been greatly improved, as well in their general aiTangement as in the 
methods of communicating instruction. There is scarcely a village which 
has not a school; and in those provinces where the population is thinly 
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scattered thei’e is at least one in every parish. Tlie consequence of 
this ample provision for the instrnction of youth has been, that among 
1000 people of both sexes in Germany, there is scarcely one who isonot 
able to read, and scarcely .*>0 who are not able to write. Schools of art 
have been introduced into several provinces. The town-schools are 
divided into elementary and higher ones; in the latter the boys are 
prepared for the gymnasiums. The schools for learned education,are 
divided into gymnasiums, in which boys are taught in classes; pedagogical 
institutions in which all the pupils are boarded, and placed under the 
special care of the professors; lyceums, or academical gymnasiums, in 
which instruction is given, as in universities, by regular^ lectures; and 
universities, which have the right to graduate, and in which the highest 
branches of education are taught. There ai’e above 20 universities in the 
German States, among which Gottingen, Berlin, Bonn, Heidelberg, and 
Munich, are the most renowned^ and of which we shall give particulars 
in the topography. Thereiare a great number of particular establishments, 
such as military academies, commercial schools, mining schools, medicinal 
and veterinary schools, blind and deaf, and dumb institutions, polytechnic 
echools, and seminaries for the education of clergymen and schoolmasters. 

Germany has a number of learned societies, as the royal academiei; of 
science at Berlin an.l Munich; the 80 ci«!ty of German naturalists and 
physicians, formed on the model of the cx*lebrated Swiss society of 
naturalists; and a number of societies and associations for specialpur¬ 
poses. 'Ihere are no few«‘r than 31 public libraric*s in Germany, all of 
which contain at least 20,000 volumes, and some* of them a vastly 
greater number. To this immense iiniss of intellectual food must be 
added tbe many town and 8chf)ol-libraries, of which some are as exten¬ 
sive as those of the universities; so that it may be <‘alculat(*d that there 
are in Germany at least four millions of ]>rinted books open to the 
daily inspection of the pu]>lic. Besides this, almost all the large 
private collections are accessible to the public. Gr.-at means for the 
general diffusion of literature are also afforded by the numerous circu¬ 
lating libraries and reading associations, of which every town of moderate, 
and many of very small size, possess at least one. The' largest 
establishment of this kind is that of Beygang in Leipsic, which contains 
70,000 vdlumes. Ihe picture-galleries at Vienna, l!iresden, and Munich, 
may be numbered among the most excellent in Europe ; there are several 
other very good ones, as well as private collections. Among the cabinets 
of antiquities and medals, those at Munich and Vienna are the richest. 


CHAP. VL—CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT. 

Having considered Germany hitherto as a connected whole, we are 
under the necessity of saying something of its government, and of the 
present political bonds that knit together the component parts of the 
body politic. Although there is now, properly speaking, no German 
empire, nor German emperor, nor that intricate political constitution 
significantly termed by a German author, * a chaos maintained by Provi¬ 
dence,’ ye*, some shadow of the old relationships still'exists, under the 
name of the German Confederation. In our historical sketch, we have 
^en that the empire of Germany, for many ages, was a complete living 
image of the feudal system, in the centre of civilized Europe. It was a. 
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vasik assemblage of vassal population under the dominion of a host of 
petty but confederated feudal lords, bearing the appellation of electors, 
dukes, margn#Ve8, palgraves, counts, and barons, all (»f whom were 
possessed of independent territorial jurisdiction, and the absolute power of 
life and ileath Over their respective vassals, but were nominally subject to an 
^ectiv^' head, called an emperor, who frequently enjoyed dignity without 
power, and splendour without influence, as several of the nominally 
dependant princes wisre often possessed of much more real power and 
influence, derived from population and territory, than the head of the 
political body, who was sometimes but a mere phantom. 

The chief pserogatives of the German emperor were the power of 
assembling the Diet, in which he presided, either peraonally or by deputy, 

. and ratified its resolutions. He was the supreme judge, in whos(» name 
justice was administered in the high imperial courts; and had a power of 
exempting the subordinate States from 4he jurisdiction of the imperial 
tribunals, by granting them the privilege of not appealing. He was the 
fountain oj honour; but the Germans were extremely tenacious of the 
rights appertainyig to property, and their own material interests. The 
emperor coyld not levy taxes, make war, or alter any law of Oie empire, 
witlwut the consent of the Diet, which was considered as tin; supi'eme 
power of the empire. His revenues in the capacity of emperor were but 
trifling, not exceeding 20,000 florins annually. But in time of war, or 
gi’catwmergencies, the Diet granted him extraordinary aids, called Roman 
months, valued at 50,000 florins each. 

The Diet Avas composed of the emperor and the immediate States of 
the pmpire. It exercised all the powers of sovereignty, as far as con- 
ceiTied the interests of the whole confederate body; it levied taxes, it 
made laws, declared war and made peace, and concluded treaties by which 
the whole empire was bound. It was divided into three colleges, which 
deliberated separately, and decided by majority of votes ; namely, that of 
electors, that of pfinces, and that of the imperial cities. Before any 
proposition could be passed into a law, the approbation of the three 
colleges was necessary: it was then called a resolution of the empire. It 
was afterwards pre8ei\ted to the emperor for his confirmation, which, if 
obtained, constituted ^t an act or statute of the empire, and with the 
previous sanctions, gave it the force of a law. There were two supreme 
courts of judicature, which had concurrent jurisdiction in the German 
empire, namely, the imperial chamber, and the aulic council. The first, 
which met at Wetzlaer, consisted of a judge, and two presidents, 
nominated by the emperor; and 27 counsellors, or assessors, appointed 
by the States. The authority of the aulic council originally extemled to 
the Austrian States only; but its influence was gradually augmented, in 
proportion to that of the Austrian family, so that at length it claimi'd 
many of the prerogatives of the imperial chamber and the Diet. Its 
members were composed partly of Protestants and partly of Catholics, and 
its sittings were held at Vienna, as those of the Diet were hdld at Ratisboii. 

The different States were obliged to furnish their respective quotas of 
men and money, to constitute and support a standing army, called ‘ the 
army of fhe empire;’ the number generally amounted to 28,000 infantry, 
and 12,000 cj,valfy, and the expense to 1,600,000 florins annually. The 
spiritual princes, were supposed to be able to support an army of 75,000 
men, anil the secular princes one of 380,000 men, making a total of^ 
^55,000 men, as the military strength of Germany: which, had these 
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States been united in the during bonds of reciprocal good will, would 
have proved a complete overmatch for the power of France. But the 
Reformation, and the mutual jealousies arising from difference of religious 
sentiment, considerably weakened the political power of Gennany; and 
the (Tcrman Protestants were accustome*!, ever since the days of Richelieu, 
to look up to France as their firmest bulwark against the power of 
Austria. Kai'h of the 9 circles into which Germany was divided, by- 
Maximilian, in 1500, had its separate political govertiinent^ upder the 
superintendence of one or two directors, who summoned the States of 
the ciiade to meet, laid the cause of the meeting before them, and gave 
the necessary orders for the public welfare and ge.neral adininistration. 
The 9 electors had each a particular office in the imperial court, besides 
having the sole election of the emperor. The elector of Mentz was higli 
chanc(*llor of the empire in Germany. The elector of Treves was high 
chancellor of the empire, when in Fnmce; and the elector of Cologne wjw 
high chancellor of the empire, when in Italy. The king of Bohemia was 
cup-bearer; the elector of Bavaria, grand-sewer, or server at the feast of 
the coronation; the elector of Saxony, grtmd marshal of tiie empire, 
and count Pappcnheiin his deputy; the elector of Brandenburg, (now 
king of Prussia,) grand chamberlain; the elector Palatine, grand-steward; 
and the elector of Hanover, (king of Great Britain,) claimed the post of 
arch-treasnrer. 'Fhe emperor was obliged to seek the advice of these 
electors, before be callo(i a Diet; and <luring a vacancy of the imperial 
throne, the electors of Bavaria and Saxony exercised the impm'ial juris- 
die.tioii, the former over the southern, and the latter over the northern 
circles. The emperors were generally chosen at Frankfort on the Maine. 
The title of king of the Romans was always given to those who were to 
succeed to the empire; but the emperors of the Austrian line generally 
procured the title for their eldest sons, and thus made sure of the succc's- 
sion to the imperial dignity in their own family.—We sliall now give as 
perspicuous an account of the present political constiitution of Germany, 
a-i our limits, and the nature of the subject will allow; without taking 
any notice of the Rhenish Confederation, which fell with the fortnines of 
its creator, Napoleon Bonaparte. The foiindatiqii of th(i present'political 
arrangement was laid in the congress of Vienna, on the 9th of June 1814, 
and contains the following articles; * 

Gerttutnic Corifederation.'] Art, Isf. The sovereign princes and fiee 
towns of Germany, establish among themselves a perpetual confederation, 
which shall bear the name of the Germanic Confederation. 2rf. The 
objeet of the confederation is the maintenance of the external and internal 
security of Germany, the independence and inviolability of thi! confederated 
States. 3</. The meinbers of the confederation, ^ such, are all equal in 
right, and equally obliged to support the union, ^th. The affairs of the 
confederation shall be confiiled to a federative diet, in which all the 
members shall vote by their plenipotentiaries, either individually or 
collectively, in the following manner, without prejudice to their rank, 
thus :—1. Austria, one vote; 2. Prussia, one vot(?; 3. Bavaria, olie vote; 

' 4. Saxony, one vote ; .5. Hanover, one vote ; 6. Wirtemberg, one vole; 
7. Badeii, one vote; 8. Electoral Hessen, one vote; 9. Grand Duchy of 
Hessen, one vote ; 10. Denmark for Holstein, one vote ; 11. Netherlands 
for Luxemburg, one vote; 12. Grand Ducal, and Ducal Houses of Saxony, 
„one vote; 13. Brunswick and Nassau, one vote; 14. Mecklenburg 
Schwerin, and StrcHtz, one vote ; 15. Holstein, Oldenburg, ahil Schwartz* 
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buifr, one vote; 16. HohenEoUeni, Lichtenstein, lleuss, Schaumbui^, 
Lippe, and Waldeck, one vote ; 17. The free towns of Lubec, Frankfort, 
Brefkien, and Hamburg, one vote. Total seventeen votes, dth. Austria 
shall preside at the federative diet. Every State of the confederation 
shall have the’ right of making propositions, and the presiding State is 
l)pund'> to bring them under consideration within a space of time to be 
"tixerl. Gth. Wh^n fundamental laws shall be enacted, or changes made 
ill the fundamental laws of the confederation, Ac. the Diet shall form 
itself into a general assembly; and in that case the distribution of votes 
shall Jbe as follows, calculated according to the respective extent of the 
individual Statues; Austria, four votes; Prussia, four; Bavaiia, four; 
Saxony, four; Hanover, four; Wirteiuberg, four ; Baden, three; electoral 
. Hesse, three ; Grand Duchy of Hesse, three; Holstein, three ; Luxem¬ 
burg, three; Brunswick, two; Mecklenbnrg-ScJiwcriii, two; Nassau, 
two; Saxe-Weimar, one; Saxe-Gotha,’one; Saxe-Coburg, one ; Saxe- 
Meiningen, one ; Saxe-Hiidburghauseu, one ; Mecklenburg-Strelitz, one; 
Holst«n-(Jldenburg, one; Anhalt-Dessau, one ; Anhalt-Koethen, one; 
Anhalt-Bernbur;(f, one; Hessen-Homburg, one; Schwarzburg-Sonders- 
hausen, on**; Schwarzburg-Rodolstadt, one; Hohenzolleni-Hechiiigen, 
one? Lichtenstein, one; tlohenzollern-Siginai-ingen, one; Waldeck, one; 
Reuss, elder branch, one; Rcuss, younger branch, one; Schaumburg 
Lippe, one; Lippe, one; the four free towns, one each. In all, 7U votes. 
idi. iThe question, whether an affair shall be discussed by the general 
assembly, shall be decided in the ordinary assembly, or federative diet, 
by the plurality of votes. The plurality of votes shall be th«* rule in 
both assemblies, with this difference, that in the ordinary assembly, an 
absofute plurality shall suffice, while in the other, two-thirds shall be 
nei'essary. The Diet is permanent, but may adjourn from time to time. 
8 M. After drawing up organic laws, the Diet shall deliberate on the 
manner of fixing the order of voting in a permanent manner. 9«/<.Tho Diet 
shall sit at Frankfort on the ?-'fayne. lO^A. I'he first object of the Diet 
shall he the framing fundamental laws for the confederation, and organical 
institutions relative to its external, military, and internal relations. 
ll^/^ The Stall's of the„eonfe(ieration engage to defend each other upon 
an attack. When war is begun, no member can entiir on separate nego¬ 
tiation. The membei's of the confederation, reserving to themselves the 
right of forming alliances, oblige themselves to contract no engagements 
contrary to the security of the confederation. The confederated States 
engage not to make war on each other on any pretext, hut to submit their 
differences to the Diet. Tlie fullest religious toleration is secured to the 
citizens of eveiy State. 


CHAP. VIL—THF: german states of AUSTRIA. 

I 

Having thus presented our readers with a view of Germany as a whole, 
without* any exclusive reference to the particular States of which it is 
composed, we now proceed, in conformity to the proposed plan, to give 
a geogi-aphical description of the German sovereignties, beginning with 
the Austrian States, as the first in point of dignity, extent, population, 
and political importance. But we must premise, that the German 
dominions of the house of Austria, constitute only one-third of its terri¬ 
tories, and comprise nearly the same proportion of the wliole populatioi| 
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of wbat is denominated the empire of Austria. This empire ma); be 
considered as divided into four chief divisions, corresponding to the four 
principal nations composing its population: namely, Is/j,- its German 
States; 2d, its Italian States; Sef, its Galician States; and ^th, its’ 
Hungarian States. Under the geography of Germany, we can of coui’so 
only include those Austrian provinces which belong to the German con¬ 
federation. '' 

JBoundaries and Divisums.~\ The Gorman dominioiirs of the ^mperor 
of Austria, arc bounded on tlie N. by Prussia and Saxony; on the E. 
by Hungary and Galicia; on the S. by Austrian Italy anil the Adriatic; 
and on the W. by the dominions of the king of Bavaria. They* may 
be comprised uniler the circle of Austria, and the Boliemian States, 
including Moravia and Austrian Silesia. The circle of Austria, includes 
the following provinces: namely, the archduchy of Austria; the duchies 
of Styria; the kingdom of Illyria; and the 'ryrol. I’his country has 
been denominated Austria, or in German Oestreich, which signifies ‘ the 
eastern kingdom,’ for more than 800 years, as appears from an ancient 
grant of land, made by the emperor Otho, in 996; but how'long prior 
to this date the appellation obtained is unknown. 

I. THE AllCHDUCIIY OF AUSTRIA. 

The archduchy of Austria lies on both sides of the Danube; it is 
divided by the river Ens into Upper and Lower Austria, and is bounded 
by Bohemia and Moravia on the; N.; Hungary on the E.; Styria on the 
S.; and Bavaria on the W. In former times, the lower part formed the 
duchy of Austria, the upper belonged to Bavaria; the former had been 
peopled by Franks and Rhenish tribes, the latter by Bavarians, or Boja- 
rians; and even at this day the different races may be distinguished in 
the population of the couiitiy. 

Physical FmUiTes.~\ One-third of the superficies of this country, which 
extends to about 15,230 square miles, is made up of •'mountains, forests, 
lakes, and pasture ; the other two-thirds consist of meadows, corn-fields, 
vineyards, and the sites of towns, and villages. The soil of Upper Austria 
—especially on thelianks of the Danube, and of the larger streains'^tliat nin 
into that river—is either a deep clayey loam, or a deposition of schistose and 
calcareous rocks which are hun-ied down by the tdirents from the moun¬ 
tains; Higher up, the soil is lighter and thinner, but well adapted‘‘to 
com and grass husbandry. The climate is here too precarious and bois¬ 
terous for the cultivation of the vine. The surface of all Austria is a 
gradual slope, from the southern mountains and northern hills, towards 
the Danube, which flows through the heart of the country, and receives 
every stream that pervades it. These rivers run into their majestic recep¬ 
tacle, nearly at right angles from both sides, like ribs into the keel of a 
ship. The general surface indeed of Austria gii*atly resembles the inside 
frame of a sliip^—supposing the ribs to descend gradually and gently, 
and to be mubh less straight at a distance from the keel than near to it. 
Accordingly, the traveller who follows the course of the Danhbe, can 
see more of the country on each hand, whether ascending or descend¬ 
ing the 'river, than he can from the banks of any stream of *ony other 
region with which we are acquainted. This declivity-J-which is unifoim 
and gradual for many leagues on each bank—greatly 'facilitates the 
draining of the ground, and the carriage of bulky commodities from the 
interior of the province to the markets and places of resort on the river. 
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Th« ground is acc-ordingly well cultivated, and affords a rich and beautiful 
prospect. The iiumenius towns and villages on the Danube,—the yarie- 
gated and majestic woods skirling the hills which rise gradually on cither 
Wde,—the monasteries, castles, spires, farm-houses, and villages, jieeping 
out here and there from tlie trees,—the roads crowded with carriages,— 
the n^ajestie river with its swiftly gliding stream, appearing and disap- 
’ pearing amhLst its wooded islands,—the whole scene ginlled round by a 
fantastumlly, varied range of distant mountains,—all these strike every 
stranger wlio visits Austiia, and justly entitle it to rank among the roost 
picturesque and charming countries in the work!. 

Mountai7is.~\^ Austria is divided on the south from Styria, by a brancli 
of the Noric Alps, called the Simmering heights, over which a noble 
, road was made in 1728. A range—supposed by ISusching to be the 
3Iom Cetius of the Romans, and whi<-h was the eastern l)oundary of 
>Joric,uin, dividing it from I’annonia—extends from near the source of the 
Save towards the Danube. TJiis range is generally known by the name 
of tli« Kaleiiberg; and 9 miles to the west of Vieinui, it is deno¬ 
minated Leupohjsberg. T*arts of this chain go under particular ]iames, 
as the Cauiqberg, Aniiaberg, Saurussel, Teufelstaig, (Tola<’h, aiid Sc'hnee- 
berg* The last mentioned is the most remurkabh'. mouitUiin in Lower 
Austria; and is distinctly s(!en from the ramparts of Vienna in a clear 
day. Its height is not vciry consulerable, when compared with other 
mountains of the same range, being only 5,200 feet above the level of 
the Danube .at Vienna, or .5,G4(i above the levc*! of the MediteiTaiieaii; 
but being insulated, and almost always clothed with snow near the 
summit—from which circumstance it obtains the appellation of Schnee- 
befgy or ‘ the snowy mountain’—it strikes a stranger more than any 
other mountain in the duchy. Uj)per Austria abounds in mountains, 
many of which aspire to consid(!rablc (devation : tlie highest of them is 
called, in (ierman, the Grissenlx'rg.^* 

Itivers.'^ lleside.*^' the Danube, already described, whicli rolls in gi’cat 
and rapid majesty through this fine country, several other rivers of con¬ 
siderable magnitude, ns the Ens, the Traun, the Ips, the 4'rasin, traverse 
this fluefiy, and are studded with rich and fiotirishing towns and villages 
on thejr hanks. V/ooden bridges an* generally used; but they are well 
contrived, strongly built, and j)erfectly safe. V'^ast quantities of timber 
are* floiited down these rivei's annually, from the woody mountains, for 
fuel to the inlnibilants of the plains. This gives employment to about 
one-fourtli of the population, during spring and winter. Tlie Austrian 
rivers not only vary gn*atly in culoiir from one another, but also fi'om 
themselves, at diflFeront seasons of the year. Tlie Danube alone, retains 
a yellow colom* all the- year round. IS'o green can be more beautiful or 
lively thau the waters of the Traun and JEns until they begin to be 
affected by the autumnal rains. Near their sources, amidst higli moun¬ 
tains 6000 or 7000 feet above the level of the Danube, their watem are 
always jgreen, and impregnated with fine particles of schistose and cal- 
cai'eons sand, whicli are conjectured to produce those glandular swellings 

The pi'ints, whence the traveller who loves niagnUicerire in natural scenery, 
ought to take a view the Austrian mountain**, arc the following: 1. The bridge 
over the Traun, fO miles westward of Vienna; 2. The rampart of the town of Eiins, 
120 British miles, by the tvinilings of the Danube, from Yiemia; .‘i. The summit of 
a pretty high hill, rising on the eastern bunk of the Gmuudin lake, four miles to the 
south of the beautiful and romantic town of Gmuudin, in Upper Austria. It is' 
impossible to conceive any thing finer in mountain-secnery, thau these points exhibit. 

2 p 
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of the neck, here so comiiion; and wfiich in Switzerland as well as, in 
Austria are called kropf, and in France, goitres. 

IJtlics .'], The lake of Gitmndiu, with the fine river Xvaun runping 
through it, and the two charming towns of Gmundin and Ehs(h)rft', at 
(‘ficli extremity, 12 miles distant from one another, is much frequented 
by Austrian travellers, both by reason of the scenery of its baidis, and 
also on account of the salt-manufactures, which are estul>1ished there. 
From this lake and its vicinity, Austria is supplied ' with salt,, to the 
value of £400,000 sterling annually. The Atti-rsee, the Ahersee, the 
Albensee, the Hallstattersee, the Mansee, the Irrsee, the Ncuasee, the 
Altausee, and the Gosachsee, afford fine aiul varied landscapes, and 
greatly facilitate thci cairiage of wood to the aalt-pans, and of all sorts of 
commodities to the numerous population which dwells along their shores. 

Climate.'^ The climate varies greatly, from the mouutainonii borders 
of Styria and llohemia, to the ](\wer fronti(M's of Hungary, and the banks 
of the Danube. In the former, the cold in winter is intense, and storms 
frequent and destructive. The summer is short and precarious, and the 
hopes of the husbandman are often blasted by frosts and tempests in the 
autumnal months.’- The winter sets in about the end of October ; and 
the ground is, for the most ]>art, covered with snow till the middle of 
March. Little or nothing can be done in agricultural labour until the 
end of that month. The climate, though generally cohl, and ot;casionally 
subjected to very rapid transitions, is upon the whole not unhealthy, or 
unfavourable to human longevity. The most common diseases in the 
inounUlinous parts, are pulmonary complaints, typhus and intermitting 
fevers, colds, rheumatisms, and epidemical distempers Itruuglit from Italy 
and Turkey. Southerly and south-westerly winds an; the strongest. 
These blow from the Styrian, ('arlntliiaii, ami Tyrolese Alps, over a 
snowy region of several hundred miles in extent. Northerly winds are 
the ])leasantest; but the east winds are the most piercing and constant. 
During the months of July, August, and Septemhety the heat is exces¬ 
sive along the hanks of the Daniiho an<l in the lower country : Fahren¬ 
heit's thermometer standing frequently in the shade at Oo” and 98° 
Tempestuous winds'seldom annoy the lower districts; and th(»^ climate 
is as favourable for animals, for grass, corn, wooil, and even some, species 
of win(‘s, as'any part of Europe in the same latitude. Lintz, the most 
westotn city of .Austria on the Danube, is saul to be lOOU feet above tiie 
level of the Black Sea ; and Ilainburg, near Presburg, the most easterly, 
is about 780 feet above* the same level. 

Vegetable and Animal Prodiicli(yns.~\ Few countries are more pro¬ 
ductive than Austria, in proportion to her extent, whether in the animal, 
the vegetable, or mineral department. Her hre*eds of horses, mules, 
asses, cattle, sheep, goats, and of all the coinnion European domesticated 
animals, as well as of game and wild fowls, are among the best in Ger¬ 
many. Much attention has been paid to the improvement of the breed 
of horses, siuce.itho reign of Joseph II. by introducing English, IMecklen- 
bjirg, and the best Turkish stallions, and by encouraging English grooms 
to settle in the country. Nothing very particular can he said, however, 
in favour of the management of live stock in this district; ami jibundant 

** The avera;;e quantity of rain tlmt falls at the towns of Oinuniliil and Ilallstadt, 
in Upper Austria, whicli are oiivironi'd by mountains, and lie on tlie lakes to which 
hey give their names, is from S8 to 4tj inches; while the quantity that falls at 
Vienna, rarely exceeds 28. 
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as* the produce is, the inhahitants mnst loojf continue to import consid¬ 
erable quantities from Ilungary, Bohemia, and IMoravia, in orddt’ to, meet 
ther constantly increasing demands of Vienna. Salt is the only produc- 
^tioii which more than meets the demand. 

Agricukute.'] Austria, when com[)ared with other provinces of northern 
Eurcipe, may be fairly denomiuat(>d a well managed and rich agricultural 
country. In tins respect it surpasses Hungary and Bavaria. It is regu¬ 
larly endured, especially Upper Austria. A sort of rotation of white 
and green crops is observed, aiid the raising and harvesting of hay are 
perfectly well understood. Draining is nut, Imleed, very scicntificallv 
• managed; bu^ enibanlanents against lakes and rivers are very skilfully 
constructed, and kc'pt in admirable condition all ov(*r the country. The 
croj)s commonly cultivated iire wheat, barley, oats, rye, |ieasc, beans, 
potatoes, sattron, mnstai'd, hemp, flax, and a few grasses, as vetches, tares, 
mid clov<*rs. In comparison with northern (lermany—some parts of 
Mecklenburg and Holstein excepted—the crops are heavy and productive ; 
but if compared to the best managed counties in hhiglaiid and Scotland, 
they are fiy no^ means considerable, in proportion to the fertility of the 
soil. Six^bolls, lanlithgow measure, or three quarters of wheat, per 
aci;p, are cste<*ined a good crop ; and four bolls of barley or oats, ratlier 
exceed tlio common avc*riige. Tbe Austilan peasant is not a tenant in 
our sense of the word, but a feuar, who has his land very cheap, ami does 
not (calculate upon what a certain quantity of seed-corn will yield him. 
Hence ho sows but very sparingly, perhaps six or seven pecks, or two 
and a hall buslnds, per acre ; and is perfectly contented if he has six or 
seven fold from liis seed. He ydows to the depth of two or three inches, 
and' manages liis gi’ound precisely as his forefathers did in the days of 
Charles V., or of Rudolph of Habsburg. The cultivation of sadVoii is a 
great branch of Austrian liusbandry; it is produced in large quantities, 
and is superior to* that of India. Wine is anoth<*r great artiide of 
Austrian produce«in tlie country oast of the Eos; and in managing it, 
the natives of that district excel most of llmir neighlionrs. Onc-sixth, 
perhajfri, of the arable land of tbe whole of LoAver Austria, is occupied 
as vim^'ards, which |iay at least one-fourth of Avhat wc i-ull tbe landed 
rent of the province. The wine made hero is witite, and of an acidu¬ 
lous* taste; and, wlion kept for a year or two, is both palatable and 
v\4iolesome ; it improves till the age of twenty years, and sells in whole¬ 
sale, from the cellai's at Vienna, at 8d. per bottle ; the quantity consumed 
at Vienna and in ihe province is prodigious ; and, togetlier with what is 
exported to the northward, amounted, at an average of ten years preceding 
1809, to £800,000 sterlujg, in annual value. 

ManvfacUires.'] Manufactures ar.- carried on in Austria to a con¬ 
siderable extent. Vienna alone! contains 80,000 manufacturers in wool¬ 
lens, silks, cottons, h'ather, iron, steel, glass, porcelain, paper, toys, 
household furniture, dress-making, 8tc.; and exports to the different 
provinces of the monarchy, the value* of £ 1,200,000 annually, in inanu- 
facturfd goods. The wofjllen fahrie’s which they proeiueie are 30 per 
cent, and semietimes even 60 peT cemt. elearer, than the same ai'ticles are 
in England. The same may he! saiel ejf their silks aiiel cedtons. Not 
only the fe)re*igu commerce e)f the province is injured by the numerous 
restrictions, duel heavy imposts, but also the internal improvement of. 
the different provinces of the empire. Joseph II. imagined that manu 
factnres wOuhl flourish, merely by prohibiting articles of foreign 
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facture ; but be lived lonjj enough to perceive the futility of nuch legin- 
lative on^tments, and that the wisdom of government rather lies in 
(•uct)u'raging and directing the. national energies thsui in impelling them 
by violent measures. TJiere Av<*re a few silver, copper, and lead mines< 
wrought some years ago ; but they have now been abandpned, as not 
paying the expense. 

PopuUdion.'] Hoec.k estimates the population of both Austrias at' 
1^820,000. Schlosser, a derm an journalist, at 2,100,000. De S^jrres— 
who in 1814, published a statistical account of the Austrian eiupirn, in 
four volumes, 8vo. at 1,700,000; Lower Austria containing 1,050,000, 
and Upper Austria 650,000. Lichtenstern states the population of Lower 
Austria, at 1,231,000; and Upper Austria, iiiolnding the innviertel, and* 
Hausrut'.kviei'tel, at 828,000 persons: total, 2,062,000 persons. And 
Stein states it at 1,956,334. The mass of the population is German.; 
but on the Moravian frontiers \ye find some Shivonians; and there are 
1400 or 1500 Jews in the archduchy. 

Topofjrnphical Dirisions.'] Lower Austria is divided into the govern- 
nnmt of Vienna, and the four I)ailiwicks of the Upper and Lower 
Wi<Mierwald, and the Upper and Lower ISTanchartsberg. '■ 

1st. The City of Vienna^ Vienna, the capital of thi Austrian 
empitt!, and the largest city in Germany, is d(>lightfully situated, in the 
midst of a phiin diversified by a number of picturesque eminences and 
hills, on the right bank of the Danube, where it receives a small stream 
called, in German, the Wien —whence the city has its name—which j]?tsses 
through the city and suburbs, near the place where stood the ancient 
Vindolmna, in Pannonia Superior. To the E. and N. the coimtry ia 
entirely level; but to the W. and S. are seen a range of mountains thickly 
planted with trees and vines ; and the Danube, which is here very wide, 
«livides itself in the western part of the city into sevend arms, forming 
many islands covered with wood. The neighbourhood of this vast river, 
its agreeable walks, its variety of prospect, and the fertility of the soil 
along its banks, all concur to beautify the appearance of Vienna, and 
would make it an enchatlling abode, if a vaiiable climate and^ fOoSy 
atmosphere did not- frequently oyercast the cheerfulness of tho^ scene. 
Its streets are unfortunately as narrow as those of any town in the south 
of Europe. • It is divided into two great parts: viz. Vienna Proper, and 
tin* suburbs ; and nothing can exhibit a greater contrast than these com¬ 
ponent parts of the same capital,—the suburbs surprising us by their 
extent and beauty, while the city disappoints us by its mean and irregulai- 
buildings. A stranger is perpetually impressed with the belief that the 
inhabitants are, as it ivere, imprisoned in their crowded dwellings; 
and this impression is fully confirmed by the impatience of the citizens, 
to exchange them in the spring for the free air of the suburbs. In these 
latter, undo streets, extensive gardens, and lai'ge edifices, unite to enable 
the inhabitants to pass the summer to their satisfaction. 

The city withiii the walls is divided into four quarters, and fifteen 
squares, eight oT which are of considerable size. Tlie most regular of 
all these is called the Hof, or court, from a very ancient palace built 
therein by one of the Austrian margraves. The Graben, nearly in the 
cejitre of ^Vienna, is a very wide street, the ordinary rende^ous of 
loungers and strangers, with coffee-houses sufficiently light and cheerful 
to give an appearance of gaiety to the otherwise tranquil capital. But 
.of all the public places at Vienna, the most interesting is the Joseph 
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IMatjf, a square surrounded by elegant buildings. Here are the imperial 
library, and museum of natural history; and in the centre stands a colossal 
status of Joseph in a Roman dross, curbing with one hand a fio*y courser, 
dhd extending his other hand as a token of protection to his people. 

The places of fashionable resoit are the walks and the theatres. Hie 
Prater^ a largo meadow on an island in the Danube, is the great resort 
'of all ranks of people at Vienna, during the sunimor-scason. It is a 
delightful place %r promenading, as the vegetation is particidarly 
beautiful and luxuriant. Vienna contains .50 churches, 21 convents, 
several nunneries, 70 coffee-houses, 300 taverns, .5 theatres, and 6,518 
houses, pf whic^j 1,387 are within the walls. Tin* po])u1ntiou is variously 
estimated. De S<*rre8 makes it 230,000 ; otluirs, 256,000 ; and by some, 
the population is raised to 270,000, and 300,000 ; so that ive have no 
certain account of the number of inhabitants. 'I'he garrison generally 
amounts to 8,000 or 12,000 men. Mos> of th<‘ houses are well-built of 
freestone, six stories high, with flat roofs; those of a different ilcscription 
are co’jei’ed with pnxes of timber shaped like tiles. IMany of them have 
four cellars, onq under another, with an open space in the middle of 
each ai'clied roof for the purjioses of v<*ntilation ; and from the loivermost 
tlierqis a tutte to the top, to let in air from the streets. 'J'lie cathedral 
of St. Stephen, the protomartyr, is a fair and stately (lothic fabric, but 
somewhat gloomy, owing to the. painted glass in the windows. It was 
founded by Henry I. of Austria, and finished by Henry II. The 
building, Avhich is of freestone, is 342 feet long, by 144 broad. The 
steeple is 447 feet high, and is one of the finest in Germany, and much 
stronger than that of Strasburg, though not so elegant. Tin* university 
of Vieima was founded in 1365, and is d’vided into four faculties, and 
four nations,—Austrian, Saxon, Hungarian, and Rhenish. Several 
thousand students attend this university, which has a library of 90,000 
volumes. There are several other excellent libraries at Vienna, as 
those of count Windhag, and field-marshal Pockstein, and the imperial 
and archducal libraiies. Of these, the impfprial is by far the largest, 
whctl'.ei’ for printed books or manuscrii>ts. The building, it is to be 
regretted, though possessing a hall 250* feet long by 100 broad, is too 
small for the vast collection which has been amassed in it, amounting to 

300,d00 printed voltunes, and 12,000 manuscrij>ts.*^ 

• 

This library hus brrn collecting ever since the days of Maximilian I. and enntains 
the famous collection of Uuda, made by Mathias Corviiius, king of Iliingary; the 
choice library of that learned untiijiiarian Wolfgang La/ius; also SOOO volumes that 
belonged to Joannes Sambuccus; a great eollcction of Greek maiiiiseripts, brought by 
ibisbequiiis from Constantinople, in his two embusciirs; a collection belotiging to the 
learned Cuspinian; as also the noted libraries, and astronomical and matheinatical 
instruments of Tycho Hrache, Kepler, and Gassendi; the noble colieetion of count 
Fugger, amounting to Iti,COO volumes, and purchased by Ferdinand III.; a part of 
the renowned library of Heidelberg ; and the choicest btHiks oftlie library at Iiiiispruck. 
Lnmbecius, who enjoyed the office of imperial iiltrarian from to IGHO, and who 
left his own collection of books to the imperial library, drew ufi a catalogue of them 
in 8 vuls. folio. The additions in Hollar's new edition of this catakigue, published iu 
1783, a«e of small importance. Two-tbirds of his remarks are copied verbatim 
from i''abricius’s .Aib/iotAeca Graca; and no account is given of 3,000 manuscripts, 
purchased within the last 100 years. No man of learning having employed liis time 
in contiiiujng Lambecius’s catalogue, inaniisrripts purcliused at a great* expense by 
Austrian princes, still remain a useless and hidden treasure. In J.ambecius’s time, 
tliere were 90,000 jDriiited books in the imperial library. The books remained in 
great confusion,*till Kollar reduced them to some order in 1748. Lauibeciiis placed* 
books written by heretics in a peculiar and remote situation, while the most insipid 
jiroductions af the Roman Catholic school stood in an open and honourable placeV 
Philosophical, political, historical, as well as theological books of non-catholics, as 
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The climate of Vienna is very variable, an(} can by no means be 
called healthy: the annual bills of mortality exhibiting a list of deaths, in 
the '■proportion of one in fifteen, according to De Serres; and one jn 
nineteen, according to Nic<dai. Vaiiom hypotheses have been framed, 
to account for this extraordinary mortality. Nicolai attributes it to hard 
eating and drinking, as if all the people of Vienna were clrunkatils ai'd 
gluttons. De Serres sup[)oses it to arise chiefly fiv.ia the resort of 
country invalids to the numerous hospitals and infirmaries of'the capital; 
and aflirms, in perfect contradiction to Nicolai, that the inhabitants are 
sober and lemperati*.^* , 

Few spots are so intersecte<l with water, as the vicinity of Vienna. 
The Danube, broken into a variety of channels, loses its usual rapidity, 
and seems as if dispos<'d to lingtu’ in this beautiful scenery. But scarcely 
has it b*ft the neighbourhood of the capital, and advanced into the groat 
level of Hungary, than it rolls .■'Jong, in all its former iin^.etiiosity. One 
of the aians of this riv('r, flowing between the city and the suburb of 
Loopoldstadt, serves for tlie purposes of navigation, and is crossed in four 
difl’erent pkwes by wooden bridges. The city of Viemia, exclusive of 
the suburbs, is not large; its circumference being oidy four iniles, or an 
hour’s walk round the ramparts. A large open space of 600 pac-ds in 
breadth runs round tin* walls, and separates the city from the suburbs, 
so that the fortifiliations command an ample, range. The suburbs, 
great and small, are 3.S in niunber. In 1683, when Vienna was besieged 
by tlie 'I'urks, the suburbs were only thri'o or four in number; and a 
century ago, several of them were only villages or country-seats. Their 
incre'rtse has been chiefly owing to the abrogation, by Joseph TI., ofr the 
feudal riglits possessed by the landed proprietors of the spot, after which 
the ilistrict bec,ame entitled to the same ]>rivilegcs as the rest of the 
capital. Fifty years ago, Vienna ivas considered to be well-fortified: 
having a rampart, twelve strong bastions, t<?n ravelins, <leep and wide 
square ditches, and outworks of proportionable strength. The old 
works vvm-e s-aid to be bi|i^t witli the money extorted by Leonohl of 
Austria from the people of England, as the- ransom of the, gallant 
llichanl the lion-hearted. With ibis sum, amounting to 1-10,000 marks 
of silver, Cylogne weight, Leopold not only walled and fortified Vienna, 
but likewise the cities of Ens, Ilainburg, and Neustadt. , 

Vienna is situated in 48° 12' 36", N. Lat. and 16° 16' 42", E. Long, 
from Clreenwudi; and is 175 British miles, road distance, S. E. of 
Pi’ague, in Bohemia.-’^ 


iVIenilt'lsDlin, Su-smiloh, Isclin, and otliora, wore imprisoned as criminals. License to 
read the books of lieretics, under Maria Tlieresa, was only to he procured from the 
pope’s nuncio. The imperial lil>rary is deplorably defective in historical works. A 
new catalogue has bi-en lately ordered ; and its utility has been much increased under 
♦he younger Van Sweiten. It is daily open from nine to twelve forenoon. 

De Luca, a (Jerjnaii pitysieiati altirins, that of 19,329 children, admitted into the 
foundling-hospital, from 1773 to I7S1, 9,445 have died; and SeJilosscr terms these 
foundling-hospiialt, moral and natural slaughter-houses: Nicolai says, that before n 
founilliiig-hospital was established, .above 1500 foundlings were annually admitted 
into the town hospital. 

" Vienna owes its first aggi-ancli/.ement to TIenry I. in 1142, who flien made it the 
pla<» of his is'sidenc^, and in 1168 suiTounded it with a wall. In 1198, itol^tained its 
municipal privileges. In 1341, it was captured by Frederic It. In 1477, it was 
unsuccessfully bi-sieged by the Hungarians, who took it, however, in (485, under the 
cuminand of Mathias (kirvinns, their king. It sustained two sieges from the Turks, 
in 1529, and 1693 ; the hast of which was infinitely more terrible than the first, .a.s it 
kf.sted upwards of ten we«!ks. The road to Vienna was laid ojten to the Turks by 
Tekell, wliom Ijcopuld would not sulxliie by clemency, and could not reduce by force. ‘ 
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2d. The.Lower Wicnencald.~\ This bailiwick contains the town of 
Baden, celebrated for its warm baths, which aiinualljr attract from 2000 
to 3000 visitor^; and tlici villime of Schocnbi-unn, with the palace ol"^ the 
eippress Maria Theresa, and the finest botanical gartlen in Cjeriuany. 

3t/. T/ie Upper Wienerwald.~^ St. Polten, ihc principal town of this 

■ district, .contains about 4000 inhabitants, and is tin* seat of a bishop. 

. *A>th.*The Lower Manchartsberg.']^ lliis bailiwick takes its n.Tiiie from 
the mountains winch run through it. Korunenburz, with a population 
of 1,900 inli&bitants, is the princiyjal town. 'I'hc village of Gross-Aspern, 
on the Danube, is celebrated by the battle of the 22d and 23d May, 
1809 ^ and Wagrarn, on the Jtussbach, by the battle of the 6th July 
following. ' 

bth. The Upper Mancharisherg.~\ Krenis, the principal town of this 
•bailiwick, contains 3,600 inhabitants. Upwards of 100,000 pilgrims 
annually visit the celebrated church of Mpria Taferl, which is situated 
here on the top of a high mountain. 

The garrison only^cnneisted of 16,000 men, coininnndeil by count Stahremherg. 
Never, till the days of Napoleon, was suuli an .-u-my as that of the 'I'lirks seen at 
Vienna. It eSnsisted of l-lOjOOO regular troops; 1H,000 M'allarliiaiis, Moldavians, 
and Tr.'insylvatiians, led by their respective priMcos; 1.5,000 11 iing-iriaiis, under 
'I'ekcli; 50,000 Tartars, under the fainuns Selim C>)uray Khan : the whole, including 
volunteers, and the usual cumberous appendages of an oriental aiiny, auioiiritirig to 
300,000 men, 31 p.isbas, and b sovereign princes, with 300 pieces «if cannon ; all under 
the coiiynarid of K.;u‘a Miistaplia, nephew of Hie great Cuprngli, but destitute of bis 
abilities. I'iic whole plain that encircles Vienna, coiiiprebending a spare of three 
leagues, wiiS tilled in all its extent with tlie Turkish camp, which abounded in every 
thing necessary for so A'ast a multitude. The ditferent ipiartt rs were commriiided by 
]jnshaa, who displayed the magiiitlcence of kings ; but all this magnificence was ei iipsed 
by tbe'iiomp of the vizier, who combined in his character, the opposite extreiaes of 
avarice and prudigullty. His retinue consisted of 4000 officers and servants; and 
the park that enclosed his tents nas as extensive as the city he besieged. The 
coiinter.scarp was lost by the besieged, after a scries of sneeessivc combats of S3 
days’ rniitirniance; and t'li the of August, the engineer, Capliers, who had made 
an exact computation of his means of defence, judged Hint lie could not hold out three 
days longer, if the Tiiile should make a general assault. No army had yet appeared 
to help the place; and .Stahremherg wrote these cnioliiilic. woids to the duke of 
Lorrain . “ No more time to loie, iny lord ; no more time to lose.” But the avarica 
of the vizier proved the salvation of Vienna; for it is certain, that if he had given 
the orders‘Mir a general assault, the citj'- must htive fallen. Kiitertaining the notion 
that the capital of liic Ceriiia'ii emperors must rontaiii immense Irc.ksiires, he was 
afraid of losing this imaginary wealth, if the city skonl.l be taken by slorm : as in 
that case it would inevitably be subjecteil to universal (iiid indiscriminate pillage, 
lie otierefore forb.ide the army to assault the ]i1ace, but r.atlier to wait patiently till it 
should surrender. This eiiiaged the jaiiizai'ies, and damped the ardour of the 
besiegers, wliofilaitily saw that the vizier meant to be the sole gainer by the liuainesa. 
John Sobieski, with 25,000 men, at last nri ivcd, on the Ttii of September. On the 
9th, the whole L'liristian army, 74,000 slroiig, was in motion. On the 12th, they 
apxiroaehed the last heights of^ the Kalemberg range. It was yet in the power of 
the vizier to repair his faults, for he had nothing to dn, lint orciipy the hill, and mask 
the defiles, in order to prevent the advance of the Christian army ; but he neglected 
the opportunity. John Sobieski was appointed generiilissinio of the Christian force; 
and ill company with the duke of Lorrain, the electors of Saxony and Bavaria, and 
the other cominander.s, took the sacrament two hours before tiaybreak of llic 13th of 

■ Sd()tember,—a day tJiat was to decide whether the cross or tlic crescent sliould 
prevail,—.whether Vienna, under Wahommed IV. should share tiie fate of Constan¬ 
tinople, under Mahommed II., —whether tlie star of the hemsc. of Mapshnig, or of 
Othinan,4lhonId be lord of the ascejidant, and whcfier the western em]iire should 
be re-united to that of the east. Tlie eventful iircblem was settle<l ere night, by the 
litter defeat of an army three times more than tliat ot the assailants. Vienna, though 
dreadfully damaged, was delivered; and Mohieski made a splendid entry/ through 
smoking ruins, into the city, amidst the rapturous acclamations of a saved people. Jt 
was indeed a great political deliverance; for had Vienna been taken, the Christian 
churches, as was the case at Constantinople, would have heeti converted intomosejues ; 
the tide of conquest would have rolled to the Rhine, and the power of Louis XIV. 
been the only opposing mound to the swell of Mussulman ambition. 
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Upper Austria.] The inhabitants of the western part of tlie arch¬ 
duchy ai-c almost wholly Germans; the women are distinguished for 
their beauty, particularly those of Linz. Thu religion of the majority is 
the Catholic; but there are about 24,000 Lutherans. ' ’ 

AgriadtHTc and Manvfactnres.'] A country so mountainous can have 
but little agriculture; however, there are souk* ])arts well-cultivated by 
the very industrious inhabitants. The cattle are fine^ and tlie horses 
6 trong. Wood is very valuable in this country, and ttiere lue 'some fine 
forests, but they require to be managed witli sagacity, sls fuel is becoming 
scarce. Salt, and other productions of die mineral kingdom, are the 
principal riches of llie couniry. Manufactures are alsi^curried on witli 
great industry, particularly tluisi* of iron ; there are also si'veral cotton 
manufactures. Liclitenstern values the exportation at tvvelvi* and a. 
half millions of florins. 

TopographyJ^ The land above the Ens is divhled into 5 circles, 
which arc also calk'd vier/eh\ «ir quarters. 

l.v#. Tfie Muehlci<‘rt(1.~\ This circle contains, according^ to l^Iassel, 
176,028 inhubitants. 'riie capital is Linz, with a population of 17,243, 
on the right bank of the Danube, over which is a bridge, of 800 feet 
in length. t 

'id. The IIa7jisruchviertel.~\ This is the smallest I'ircle ; it is moun¬ 
tainous, but has fertile valleys. Wells, with 3,738 inhabitants, is the 
principal town. « 

3d. The Traunviertcl.~\ The hontliern part of this circle is covered 
with Alps, several of which have their tops constantly i-lothed in snow, 
and present glaciers and avalanches like those of Switzerland^- the 
northern part is flat, ami belongs to the valley of the Danube. Steyer, 
with 10,000 inhabitants, is tin- prineipal town. 'I'lie ricbest salt mines, 
whicli form the w-i-altb of tin.- countiy, lie in the romaiilic district 
called tlie Salzkamniei'gnJ, wln-re 600,000 quintals of salt are produced 
eveiy year, and where above a million ( uuld be pi-uduced if there was 
a market for it. 

\th. The. Tniu'ierfel^ The agriculture of this province is good. Tho 
chief toAvn is Hraunau, with 2, l.'iO inhabitants. ,, ' 

bth. Tli£ Circle of S<dzttchr\ This dislrivt, recently a-quired^^ from 
Bavaria, excluding the districts on the left banks of the 8aale and Salza, 
and the provost.,liip of Birclitolsgaden, is, uccordiiig to Liclitenstern, 
3,256 British square miles ; hut, ineluding these, 3,700. Ita population 
exclusive of the districts on the Saale and Salza, retained—we presume 
—by the king of Bavaria, is, according to Lirhtenstern, only 160,000; 
whilst aci'ording to Ilasscl, it is 210,000: ac<-oriIing to Serros and 
Hik-ck, the ])opn1ation is 200,000. Tin* diller(-n<-e between the three 
statements may be easily reconciled, as Dc? Seri'cs and Iloeck included 
in the iluchy tlie districts omitted by Lichtenstem. The mountain of 
Duerreuberg, near Ilallcin, eight British miles S. S. E. of Salzburg, 
proilucps annnally 750,000 quintals of salt. The salt is of all colours, 
yellow, red, blue, and white; it is hewn out Irorn subteiTaneous lanes, 
and aftenvards dissolved in fresh avator, which is then conveyed 
into pits? of the brine of which is made the finest salt. The district 
of Salzhnvg is also celebrated for its mineral produ.::tioris, particularly 
the Zillertlial, or the vale of the river Zillcr, where ‘ the substance 
called zillertliite is found. According to Ikn-gmaii, of all the Austrian 
' doiiiinions, tins district yields only to Hungary in the production 
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of the precious metals. Among the minerals found here are talc, 
serpentine, asbestos, and thallitc, or gi'een schorl; also beryls, and 
emesalds. Prsdigions quantities of steel, and brass are maiiufactitred 
hfcre for the dilVerent armouries. Tlie arehbishop of Salzburg was 
formerly primate of all Germany, the see being founded by St. Rupert, 
an Eiy^ishman, in A. D. 71(5. The archbishop possessed many large 
'dbmains in Anstiia, Styria, and Carinthia; and his revenue was 
estimated Jby Khysler, at 800,000 rixdullars, or £140,000 sterling 
annually ; but ac,cording to accurate and certain information, the income 
arising fronj all his lamls, ainounteil to 4,000,000 gindders, or £3.'>0,000 
sterling .yearly.. The archbishopric is now s(M-ularized ; and was lately 
exchanged by the king of Bavaria, witli the emperor of Austria, for the 
palatinate on the west side of the Rhine. 

• ir. THE IJUCIIV OF STYRIA. 

• 

The old castle of Styr, situate.d where the Steyer falls into the Ena, 
gives ^ts name to th«‘ duchy of Styria, or, as it is called in Gerinan, 
Steyermnrh. Tliough this jiruvince, with Croatia, ('arniola, Carinthia, 
and Welldish march, were funnel ly districts of the ancient Parnonia, yet 
Croatia excepted, they lost that tlenoiiiinntlun, hy falling to the house of 
Austria. Styria, i.s a large province, contuiiiing, according to Lichten- 
Btevn, 8,.'>80 British square miles ; being hounded hy Upper and Lower 
Austria, on the N.; hy Hungary and ('roatia, on the E.; hy C'arinthia 
and Carniola, or the Illyrian go\ eminent on the S.; and hy Carinthia and 
Upper Austria, on the W. It is divided into Uppir and Lower; the 
former, lying to the S. of the latter, is about 110 British miles in 
length, from W. to E.; and from to 4 '> miles in breadth, from N. to 
S. Lower Styria, is about 80 British miles in length, from N. to S., 
and 48 from E. to W. Upper Styria is very mountainous, containing 
many mountains of stujiendoiis elevation called the Styriaii Al|)s, being 
a continuation of>«the Jidian Alps; but the whole is well-cultivated; 
insomuch, that in many places, the hdls are ci.ltivalcd to their 
sunuiihls. The people wjio dwell in tlies** Vilpine regii.is, during winter, 
when Iftrge quantities of snow fall, a..‘'for several months imprisoned in 
their houses ; and, even c i-nmmer, seldom come down from tlieir habita¬ 
tions. By being acenstonied to the cold of these snowy icgionr, they are 
stfoiig, hardy and temperate, and in this re; peel pre^' t a great contrast 
to the inhabitants oi‘ Lower Styria, who are in geni'iai of weak organiza¬ 
tion and dissolute habits. Tlie mountains snppmt large mimbers of 
cattle, wild fowl, game, and chamois or Alpiite goats; ami the brooks and 
lakes, many of wliicli arc situated between elevated cliffs, abound in fish. 

Upper Styria is i hiefly famous for its mineral productions, such as 
silver, lead, ami copper, but particularly iron. The iron mines of Eisenarz 
and Vorderberg, are the most celebrated, Eisenarz^' is situated on the 
banks of a small stream that falls j ito the Ens, in the district of Ensthal. 
One great advantage, for working the Styrian mines, aild smelting tlie 
iron, is the superabundance of wood, with which the sides of the moun¬ 
tains are clothed, in the neighbourliood of these mines. The steel of 
Styria has been long of high celebrity, being greatly extollbd by the 
ancient historians, and particulai'ly hy the elder Pliny; it was used by 

There is an inscription in the parish church here, dedicated to St. Oswald, a 
British saint; implying that the mini's were discovered in A. D. 712; and havd 
icontinued ever since to be wrought^ without any sensible decay. 

• 2 Q 
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the Romans in manufacturing their swords, and is exported in g^af 
quantities to England. Silver was formerly dug in abundance ; but the 
silver mines of Zeyring, have, been under water since 1658. There are 
large salt works at Auffee. The chief rivers that water Upper Styri&, 
are the Mur and the Ens. Its principal chains of mountains are, 
the Bachar, in the south; momit Grassan on the east of-Jiideil^burg; 
and mount Griiiiming on the west, which is the loftiest in all Styria. 
The duchy is divided into five circles. The town of Gyatzj in the 
circle of the same name, is said to contain 34,000 inhabitants. It is 
a place of lively commerce, and has two great commercial fairs. The 
town of Marburg, in the circle of Nieuburg contains 4Q00 inhabitants. 
Judenburg on the Mur, in the circle of the same nante, is the capital of 
Upper Styria, and contains a population of about 1500 souls; it stands 
in a fertile circular plain, surrounded by mountains, which are constantly 
covered with snow. Leoben on the Mur, in the circle of Bruck, is 
famous for the treaty concluded in 1797, between Bonaparte and the 
emperor Francis. i 

Lower Styria is less mountainous, more level and fertile, than Upper 
Styria; and excellent wine is produced in the eastern parts of,this division. 
Hot baths and medicinal springs also abound. At Pettau on the Drave, are 
considerable lead mines, producing, on an average, 5000 tons yearly. The 
whole of Styria contains 120 towns, a vast number of villages, and 
900,000 inhabitants, according to Hock; 800,000, according to Stein; 
805,847, according to de Stores; and 798,000, according to Lichtenstern: 
so much are German statistics at variance with each otlier. Two- 
thirds of the population of Styria are Germans; the other third axe 
Wendes of Slavonian origin, who speak a particular dialect. The great 
majority of the inhabitants are Catholics, but there are about 2,500 
Lutherans. 


III. THE KINGDOM OF ILLYIH/V. 

When the Romans had become masters of the Danube, the Save, and 
the Drave, they united all the lapds wliich lay in the south of Noricum 
and Pannonia into the large province of Illyricum, and called the abori¬ 
gines whom they found here Illyrians. This name was afterwardT lost 
when the western Roman empire was divided; but in modern timcs| it 
was used again, in the language of the Austrian administration, to designate 
the Hungarian provinces on the south side of the Drave. When 
Napoleon obtained, in the pgace of Presbarg, the circle of Villach, Friouli, 
Istria, and Croatia on the south of the Save, he joined to them Dalmatia, 
the Littoral, and some parts of Tyrol; and formed these into a new 
province of his vast empire, to which he gave the ancient name of Illyria. 
In 1813—14, when Austria resumed possession of Illyria, Dalmatia, the 
military frontiers, and the Tyrolese districts, were disjoined from it; 
but, on the othei^ hand, the circle of Klagenfurt, and several districts of 
Venetia, were added to it, and the whole made a kingdom indissolubly 
joined to the Austrian monarchy, and divided into the two governments 
of Laibach and Trieste. It must be observed, however, that it is only those 
provinces of this new kingdom which had formerly belonge'd to the 
Gennan empire: viz. Carinthia, Carniola, Austrian Friouli, and Trieste, 
which belong to the German confederacy. 

» Bomidaries.'] The kingdom of Illyria is bounded on the N. by Upper 
Austria, Styiia and civil Croatia; on the E. by military Croatia; on the 
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S. yy the Adriatic; and on the W. by the Loinbardo-Venetian territory 
and Tyrol. Its area, according to Stein, is 11,160 British square miles. 

PJiy^ffoi Fialuresr\ The surface of tins country is intersected bydiigh 
aliains of mountains, and covered with isolated hills. The 'coasts are 
partly flat and sandy, and towards the W. marshy. On the W. the bay 
■ of Trieste, and on the E. that of Guarnero run deep into the country, 
■itid^form the large peninsula of Istria, of which Cape Promoiitore is the 
extreme .p^int. ♦The three principal chains of mountains are that of the 
Noric Alps, of which the Gross Glockner is the highest point; that of 
the Carnian Alps ; and that of tJie Julian Alps. The latter rise at the 
Terldou, and run on to the A<lriatic. There are several chains belonging 
to the Julian system. All are primitive limestone; and have tlie peculiarity 
that they are excavated in an extraordinary manner. From Isonzo to the 
’ boundaries of Bosnia, there are above 1000 grottoes; and probably the 
v^hole chain is hollow, for many small fivers not only flow from these 
heights, but in many places seem to sink into the ground and disappear 
in a yind of natural tunnel. 'Fhe whole of Camiola, and the eastern 
coast indei^d present very peculiar physical features; arnl surpass any 
other region in l^urope for grottoes, subterranean rivers, lakes, waterfalls, 
and other curious phenomena. 

The principal rivers are the Save, the Laibach, the Gurck, 
the Kulp, the Isonzo, and the Quieto; of these, the must considerable is 
the §ave, which rises in Upper Carniola, from the Terklou near the 
village of Ratchach, and after a course of 375 British miles, falls into the 
Danube, at Belgrade. Tliis large stream divides, in its progress, southern 
from northern Croatia, and Slavonia from Bosnia and Servia; receiving, 
on the Turkish side, the Unna, the Verbas. the Bosna, the Drino, and the 
Coluban-a; and on the left, the Veleka, the Oriamia, and the Bozut. 
Its waters are easily distinguishable from those of the Danube at Belgrade, 
as being of a tleep green, whereas those of the latter are yellow. 

Lakes .— Czirkmtz.~\ The principal lakes are those of VVartz, Klagen- 
furt, and Czirknitz. The latter is justly esteemed one of the gi'oatest 
curiosities in nature. It^is 8 miles long, by 4 broad, encornpasscfl on all 
sides by steep mountains and forestst Annually in June, the waters 
disappear, chiefly by Iwo openings which nature has provided for them 
in the adjoining rocks ; but besides these two cavities, there arc a number 
oi holes in the bottom of the lake, through which the water entirely 
disappeai's. In September, the waters again return with such violence, 
that they rise to the height of a pike, and cover all the bed of the lake. 
When the watera are about to disappear, they rush towards the different 
openings, and in the space of 25 days the lake is completely drained. 
After the waters are. gone, a field is presented in the bed of the lake, 
admirably adapted for cultivation, which is immediately laboured and 
sown; and in three months’ time, abundant crops of bay and millet, are 
obtained from it. The grass yields good pasturage fpr the deer, which 
come from the neighbouring forests, and return before the re-appeai’ance 
of the'waters. When the lake is full of water, it abounds in fish, which 
the peasantry are allowed to take during the time that the waters are 
retiring.. The waters have been known to retire and return three times 
in a year; and ia some years nut to fluctuate at all. 

Climate.'^ The climate of the elevated districts is very rigorous, but, 
in general healthy. The circles of Laibach, Neustadt, Adelsberg, and 
. Ka^stadt enjoy a temperature sufficiently mild for the growth of vine^. 
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chesnuts, and maize. On the coasts it is very warn, and the vegetation 
is luxurious. In the circle of Giirz the mulberry-tree endures the winter 
quite welh and in Trieste the. olive ; but these districts want water, and 
are rendercul unhealthy by the exhalations from the lagunes. 

Industry. — MinesJ\ The rural inhabitants are patient agriculturists ; and 
the fisheries of mackarel and anchovies afiPord a considerable sdurce of 
wealth. But the most im])ortant branch of industry, is the working of 
minerals and the manufacture of iron, Avhich is exported in grealiquantities. 
The Carinthiaii iron is equal in quality to that of Styria. The lead is 
also excellent, and is generally known in Europe by tins appellation of the 
yellow load of Villach. I^oad mines have been wrought in Carinthia, 
from a very remote period: that near the BleJiberg, has been so for 
1100 years. The annual produce of the Carintliian mines, is thus stated: 
iron, 105,000 quintals; copper, 9S(i quintals; and lead, 37,000 quintals. 
The quicksilver mines of Idria are of great celebrity and value, and 
accounted the richest in Europe, yielding annually 12,000 quintals, or 
648,000 lbs. of quicksilver, and 7,000 quintals, or 378,000 lbs. of uative 
cinnabar. These mines were accidentally discovered,.in 1497. The 
common ore is cinnabar; ami cln* quicksilver is obtained from the numerous 
8 ubterra.neous cavities, that liave been opened in great abundance in the 
mines, which have been luillovved oat to the depth of 900 feet. I'he 
mercury is found in stones, in a sort of clay, and sometimes in a diseii- 
gagcMl state, running thnmgh the crcwices, and at other times spontanoously 
dropping on the subjacent rocks. The descent to the mines is by ladders, 
and stairs of stone; and the length of tin* galleries is computed at 1.580 
fe(*t. Tint town of Idria is surrounded with ivoods ; and the mountain of 
Vogelsl>(*rg, which contains the mines above mentioned, on the east, is 
covered Avith oaks and broom, the interior consisting of ri'd clay, 
calcareous rock, and a black soft slate, covering tin; iiu'lallic vein in a 
southern direction. The mining ojierations in these vast inercnrial 
caverns being pernicious to the health, are sometimes allotted as a punish¬ 
ment for criminals. In the time of great floods, abundance of wood is 
carried doAvn from these hills, and s(*rve.s as fuel for the mines. Idria 
lies 1.5 miles to the N.E. of Trii-ste. Cai'nipla marble is reckoned 
beautiful; -and is fi)und m great ])lenty and variety, iti different par,ts of 
the country. Alum, nitre, vitriol, bolar and fulh;r’s-earth, together Avith 
rock-crystal, beautiful hyacinths, eagle-stones, and bloo<l-stones, abound. 

Tliere is abundance of good pasturi: for cattle in Carniola and Carin¬ 
thia, and considerable flocks of sheep are found here ; the rams are without 
Imrns, and the fleeces are not inferior to those of Padua. The common 
breed of hornetl cattle is generally good and strong, though not of the 
largest size. Dairies of a similar description with those of Switzerland 
are frequent in Carinthia. Swine are reared in considerable numbers in 
tha eastern quarter of Carinthia; and in the forests are found wild goats, 
as also re<l, broAvn,’ and white bears. 

Jn/iabitatiti.j There are three principal tribes in the population of 
Illyria: viz. About 780,000 Slavonians including Wendes, Croatians, 
Raizes, and Ushocks ; nearly 320,000 Gennans, and Gottsch^werians ; 
and 11,061 Italians. 'Die majority of the inhabitants are Cathojics ; but 
there are above 17,000 Lutherans, and 1100 .lews who, enjoy ample 
toleration. The pea.«anu-y are a brave and hardy race. 'I'heir food is 
rery coarse and mean: they are accustomed to sleep on a.hard bench 
without bed or bolster; and in Upper Carniola they go barefoot in, 
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wirier through the snow* In winter, when the snow is upon the ground, 
the mountaineers, like the Lnplandors, hind eitlier stni'ill baskets, or long 
tjjin nanow boards, to their fe»*t, on which,‘with tlie lielp of a stout staff’, 
they descend witli great velocity from tlie inountniiis; when the snow is 
. frozen, they make use of skaits for t!»e same ])urpose. 

. 0 Top^ruphy.~\ Illyria is divided into two goveniments which are 
subdivided into 9»circies. 

GovEUifinENT OP Laibach.] I'lio two provinces of Carinthia and Car- 
niola—witli the exception of a part of the former wliicli has ln*en given to 
the government of 'IVieste—com[)ose the government of Lailjach, which 
contains'35 tovtms, 43 boroughs, and 5,947 villages and hamlets, and is 
divided into 5 circles. One of the loftiest mountains in the Austrian 
■domiiiions, 0 (‘cnrs in this quarter, it is called tlie I'erklon. and is eh>vate«i 
19,194 feet abov(‘ the level of the sea. It is the princi]>al summit of 
the southern Alpine «-hain, which nins in an eastern dirt'ction through 
Carniola. The declination of Carinthia ami Caniiola, as well as of Styria, 
is, forHlw* i;n>st part, from west to east—a <‘in-umslance ch*arly evinced 
both by the couiY^o of the rivers, and the aspect of the mountains, which 
alter tliey the summit of the Terkloii, «!ecliue greatly in height. 

l.'fA Circle of TMibnchS]^ The ca]>ital of the government is Laibach, 
which contains a population of about 9000 souls, 'fins town has acquired 
celebrity in later times, as being tlie scene of the famous congress, so 
fatal to the liberiiiis of Italy, which removed its sittings from 'froppau 
to this city in Deceinher 1820. 

2r/. Circle of Ncml(icdt.'\ Tlie chief town of this circle is Neustaedt, 
with* 1,690 inhabitants. Around the town of (xottschoe there a'e located 
almut 40,000 Gotlschewai’isms, a German tribe, distiiiguislicd by language, 
customs, and maimers, I'roiu tbe surrounding population. I'liey conduct 
a considerable commerce as pedlars. 

3d. Circle of AiJelshery.~\ In the norlli of this circle is tbe famous 
cave of Adelslierg, consisting of .3 grottoes, wliicli rise one above tbo 
other ; +biougli the lowest om; Hows the 'I'oigk, the uppermost forms a 
dom<! of ten fatlioins height, with rcMiarUable stalactites. At some 
distance is the Magdul^ii cave, whiih is GOO fathonis long, and is also 
full (H' stalactites. Idria, on the Idrizza, the seat of the mines already 
tie.-crihed, contains above 4000 iiihubitunts. The lake of (’zirknitz is 
situated in this circle. 

Ath. Circle of Kiuffnfifrt.'\ The northern part of this circle is occu¬ 
pied by Gormans, and the southern by Wendes. Among the mountains 
of the south is the Loihel, over which leads the great roa<l to Laibach, 
which, if we regard the lengtli that it has been carried ov<*r a v<*ry 
elevated tract of country, is hardly surpassed by any other road in Kurope. 
The chief toivn is Klagen, with 9,143 inhabitants. Scrbach has a famous 
manufactory of fire-arms, and an extensive one of silver-lace. • 

oth. Circle of ViUach,'\ The great body of the Lutherans are found 
in this ■ district; the few Wendes are Catholics. Villacb, with 4,633 
iuhahitants, is the chief town. 

Goveknment of Trieste.]] This goveniment embraces tbe whole 
Austrian coast, from Grado to Novi, and forms the southern pait of 
Illyria, to which have been added the former Austrian Iniouli, and some 
parts of Venetian Friouji, both Istrias, the old district of Trieste, some 
districts of Carniola, the Hungarian Littoral, a pai't of the district o£' 
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A.gram, on the right side of the Di'ave, and the two islands of the 
Qu^mero, Cherso and Veglia. It is divided into 4 circles. 

Is#. Circk of Goerz.^ The circle of (xorizin, or Gorz, is inhabi^ 
by Slavonians, Italians, and Germans, which latter, however, consist 
only of nobility ; the language is a corruption of Italian, and the religion 
Catholic. The principal town, which gives its name to' the c4rcle,^ia 
built on the Isonzo, and contains 9000 inhabitants. Qradiska, a fortified 
town upon the Isonzo, contains 805 inhabitants. 

2d. Circle of Istria.^ The inhabitants of Istria are chiefly Sla¬ 
vonians. Some districts are inhabite<i by Italians, and there are a few 
Germans, Armenians, and Greeks. The language is Italian, ‘ and the 
religion Catholic, except some Lutherans at Trieste. This is a poor 
trsict of coast-land around the gulf of Trieste. Trieste, the chief town 
of the government, contains 36,000 inhabitants, and conducts a very 
animated commerce, being the principal commercial town of the whole 
Austrian empire; the harbour is large and safe. The principal trade is 
with the I^evant. Most nations of Europe have consuls henj to manage 
their respective interests. The town has many manufalcturos of different 
kinds. The fishing of anchovies at Rovigno produces annually 30,000 
ducats. 

3d!. The Circle of Piume."] The inhabitants of this circle are chiefly 
of Slavonian race; but there are some Italians, Germans, Greeks, Jews, 
and Gypsies. The Catholic religion is prcidoniinant Fiume bn the 
gulf of Quarnero, is the chief town. It contains 7,5‘^6 inhabitants, and 
has a good harbour, which is annually visited by 1,200 or 1,.5()0 vessels. 
It is to Hungary, in commercial respects, what Trieste is to the German 
States. The island of Veglia is situated in the gulf, and has, with the 
two other islands of Traunich and Tarvichio, 10,414 inhabitants, all 
Slavonians and Catholics. A considerable quantity of wine is produced 
here. The island of Cherso has 6,00.3 inhabitaii,ts. The mountains 
rising in terraces are covered with vines an<I olives. The inhabitants are 
Slavonians and Catholi<-s. They are very industrious. 

4#A. The Circle-of Karlstadt*^ This circle''is inhabited by Croatians ; 
there are also a few Greeks. Karlstadt, with S,224 inhabitants, is the 
chief toWti. 

IV. THE TYROL. 

The Tyrol is an extensive and very mountainous country, inferior 
to none in Europe for grand and romantic scenery, extending from 
Italy to Suabia, and from the duchy of Cerintbia to the Grisons. It has 
its name from the castle of Tyrol^ situated on a mountain near Merau. 
Under this appellation are included, not only the Tyrol, properly so 
called, but the bishoprics of Trent and Brixeu, the seven lordships of 
tlte Voralberg, and the counties of Feldkirch, Schellenberg, Monfort, 
Pludenz, Hohenems, and Sonneberg: the whole—excepting the seigniory 
of Weiler—comprehending, according to Lichtenstern, 514 squkre Ger¬ 
man miles, or 10,280 British square miles. Its greatest extent from N. 
to S., or from the southern frontiers of the bishopric of T^-ent to the 
northern frontier of Suabia, is 140 British miles; audits greatest length 
from E. to W., or from the western boundary of Carintiua, to the lake 
of Constance, is 160 miles ; but its figure is extremely irregular. In the 
“S., its breadfih is not above 70 miles ; in the NW., not above 40 miles ; 
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and*{nthe NE., where it forms a narrow angle between Upper Bavaria 
and Salzburg, not more than 35, and decreasing from that to 15 mjles, 
bein^ merely a* long valley of 60 miles in ‘length, watere<l by* the Inn. 
Another angle, reaching from the moor of Sterling to the trail tiers of 
.Cai'inthia, intei^oses between Salzburg and Italy; extending 50 miles in 
an eastern ■ and western direction, and from 30 to 20 miles in breadth, 
from* N. to S. The population, according to Lichteiisteni, excluding 
the lordithip- of Wider in the noitii of the Vorai-lberg, amounts to 
692,000; according to Stein, the population is 755,401. The Tyrolese 
are clyefly of German origin; «but there are about 160,000 Italians in 
the southern pant of the country. A very small part of this population 
is collected in, towns, as Innspruck the capital contains little more than 
.9000 inhabitants, and Trent 11,000. 

Jlistory.'] The Tyrol is one of the most ancient possessions of the 
House of Austria, to which it fell by inheritance in 1363. Although 
from the very commencement of the connexion of the Tyrolese with 
AustriA, thoy had on vaiious occasions given proofs of firm attachment 
and unshaken lo^mlty, it was not till the Succession war that the Austrian 
family W(*re duly sensible of the value of such subjects. Even when 
Fredaric, the founder of the Tyrol line itf Austrian princes, abjectly 
yielded himself and his possessions to the emperor Sigisinund, these 
mountaineers continued faithful to him, fortified their passes, set the 
impend troops at defiance, and preserved for him a country and race of 
which he was utterly unworthy. The ungrateful Frederic rewarded 
them by the imposition of heavy taxes; but at the same time secured to 
them«their rights and liberties, and, indeed, their constitution itself. Vil- 
lanoge and servitude continued unknown; and the land was tilled by a free 
peasantry, whose representatives forme<t one of the branches of the legis¬ 
lature. Amidst their mountains an asylum was found in the worst ages 
of persecution. Many of the Waldenses took refuge here. But in the 
latter part of the 17t1i century, the bishop of Brixen, and the archbishop 
of Salzburg, having diacovcr(‘«l that the posterity of these good men con¬ 
tinued in the faith of their fathers—whicji was neither, strictly speaking, 
the system of Luther uoi‘ Calvin, and therefore not within the letter of 
the law which had compelled them to tolerate these two main sects of 
the reformers—ordered them to go to mass; wheieupon, in 1681, 20,000 
Tyrolese left their mountains and vallies, though loving them with all 
that passionate atta'diment which is peculiar to mountaineers, and went 
to seek for liberty of conscience in the* Protestant states of Germany 
and Switzerland. Happily, however, the house of Austria soon per¬ 
ceived it to be its interest to pursue a tpilder policy; freedom of con¬ 
science was allowed, and the Tyrolese peasantry were more gently taxed 
than any other of the emperor’s subjects. The Tyrol, therefore, is 
. almost the only corner of the dominions of Austria, w'here people with 
all the love of liberty have remained really attached M the dynasty of 
Hapsbu^. During the Succession war, the French entered the Tyrol 
on one side, and the Bavarians on another, at a time when there were no 
troops to {^efend the country; but the peasants blocked up the parses, 
broke dowfi the bridges, and prevented their junction, nor was k single 
man found who, coilld be bribed to carry intelligence from one ai’my to 
the other, impossible as it was to guard all the passes among the moun¬ 
tains. Itt 17^4, this country again became the seat of w'ar, and the 
F];encfa, at that time in alliance with Prussia and Bavaria/invaded it. 
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The people upon this rose in a mass,—a chain of lire along the moun¬ 
tains, was the signal of insurrection,—the women <lrove away the cattle 
into the recesses of their frozen mountains, and the men supplying the 
want of «‘annon—like the Catalonians in the late Spanish war—with 
the trunks of trees hooped with iron, compelled the Tiench to rt'tire. 
In 1796, they drove the I’rencli, under general Vaubois, -out of their 
country; and, in 1797, when Bonaparte was adding conquest to.con¬ 
quest, they rose cn masse, under general Laudohii, anU desc?nding like 
a torrent from their native inotinfains, drove tin; French out of their 
country; ainl ha<l not Francis been ter.vilied into the prcOiininaries of 
Leoben, by the menaces of Bonap.^rte, who well-knew tjie dang4*r of his 
OAvn situation, the French general and his army, etitanghul in the defiles 
of the Styrian mountains, might then have been destroyed, as the Tyrolese 
had made themsidves masters of Verona, and wiue joined by all the 
neighbouring mountaineers, to the number of 50,000 men. In 1799, 
they drove Massena out of tin* Voralberg with great slaughter. In 1801 
and 1805, they were also successful; particularly in 180.5. Avhen they 
thrice defeated N<*y and the Bavarians; but by the tr.’aty of Presburg, 
in January 1806, their country was delivered up to Napoleon’s Bavarian 
allVj with a futile stipulation that their ancient privileges should be 
preserved to them. By the constitution of the Tyrol, tin* sovereign 
<lid not acquire a right 1o the alh'giance of the people until the oath of 
fealty had been taken, in tin* name of the community, hy the four LIstates 
convened in full assembly at Innsprnck. 'I'he Bavarian government 
neglecti'd ibis ceremony, and took possession of tbe country by a set of 
French commissioners ; tbe I'Ntates remonstrated, and the new incnarch 
ansvvered them with gracious promises. At la.st the constitution of the 
Tyrol was abolisln;d by a royal ordonnance, and tin* country deprived of 
its very name by its subdivision into tbe circles of tin* Inn, the Eisa(‘.h, 
and the Fitscli, muler vvbicb denominations it was incorporated in the 
Bavarian monarchy, then n(*Avly rernodelleil into a Uvi arfish resemblance 
of its great foster-mother the French empire. When war again com¬ 
menced, in 180fk between Aus^tria and Franci*, the Tyrolese, jUnder the 
command of the gallant Ilofer, took arms to ei.irncipate themselves from 
the Baviirian yoke, and were for a time eminently successful, till deprived 
of Austrian aii^by the defeat of Wagram, and the armistice that followed, 
they were left to maintain the contest alone, and after a brave, but inef¬ 
fectual ilefeiu’e, were compelled to yield to the power of Bavaria, aided 
by the numerous legions of France. The most horrible atrocities were 
now committed by the victors on the vanquished. Forty-oi.e towns 
and villag(*s in the Upper and Lower Iniithal, and the Pusterthal, con¬ 
taining 7000 houses, were burnt, besides Naudm's, Molo, and Schuderus. 
In the last action, near Brixeii, where tbe wife fought by her hushand, 
and the maidi'ii hv the side of her father or betrothed husband, 350 
women were^cut down by the cavalry. All the patriots who survived 
were delivered over to the military tribunals, and condemned tc be shot. 
The gallant Flofer was seized in his but, and conducted barefooted through 
the snow, to Botzen, and tliciicc to Mantua, where he was shot, pursuant 
to a sentence of a military tribunal, on the 24th of Febniary, 1810. 
He refused to let his eyes be covered when led to execution ; and died 
as became a hero and a patriot, rejoicing that he had done his duty.^^ By 

” Andreas'Hofer was a native of Sand, in the valley of Passeyr, and was born In 
the year 1771. His excellent moral and religious character procured him at an clirly 
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tl»e^ congress at Vienna iu 1815, the Tyrolese and Voralbergers were 
released from their hated subjection to the Bavarian yoke, and restored 
to their former, sovereign, the emperor of Austria. . 

^I^iysicat features.'] The Tyrol, and the whole south-w'estem part 
of the country above the £ns, may justly be denominated German 
Switzerland, —bt*ing, in respect of physical features, a contiimatiun of 
.t^at cbunti-y. Of this extensive and highly diversiiii-d region, the 
bishopric^ of Tren* forms the southern division ; that of Brixen. the N.E. 
division; tTife Voralberg, the N.W. division; while the proper Tyrol 
occupies the centre. It is bounded on the N. by Bavaria wid Suabia; 
on the E. by Salzburg and Illyria; on the S. by Austrian Italy; and 
on the W. by pllrt of the same, the country of Bormio, the Grisoiis, and 
‘the l^iake of Constance. The Voralberg is scparatetl on the east, by a 
■chain of mountains denominated the Mountains of Kogles, from* the 
Tyrol; and is called in gazettet'rs, the cpunty of Bregenz; having the 
counties of Pludenz, Sonnenbcrg, Fehlkirch, and Schellcnberg, on the 
south. This country was the ancient l\1uiia; and was by the Homans 
divi<le<T int» Ujiper and I.ower, the former answering to the Grisons 
and the Italian 'l^rol, and the latter to the German Tyrol and Salzburg, 
the heiglits •of the Brenner being the boundary between the two. 
ThisVountry is full of mountains; but the principal chain stretches from 
the Valteline, on the S.W., to the duchy of Salzburg, on the N.E., which, 
as Saussure rcTiiarks, is the general couj'se of the Alpine chains. The 
BreniiA-, or ‘ burning hill,’ as it is cailevl in German, the modern name 
of this chain, rivals the grand Alps of Switzerland, in numerous glaciers; 
and, like other grand chains, presents exterior baiTiere, that on the north 
being* distinguished by the name of Spitz, while that on the south is 
termed Vedretta. I’lie breadth of the Tyrolian chain from Tnmt to 
Innspruck is 70 British miles directly across from 8. to N. The primi¬ 
tive, or highest elevations, are to the north of Sterzing, whence pre¬ 
cipitous stieams d<’sceiid to the river Inn on tlie north. T he naked 
and rugged peaks of the mounts of Lorinzen, Eartschel, and Tschafateh, 
raise their lowering heads towards the N.W.; and on the S.E. arc those 
of Gland^jr, S«‘hloss, Praglft, and Pallanaer; w’hose summits are entirely 
ban;, and seem to bo csiflposed of granite. The glacier most easy of 
access is Stuben, 4,692 feet above the level of the sea, with beautiful 
pyramids of azure, which in sunsliine reflect a blaze light. The 
Brenner is, according to Beaumont, only 5,109 feet above the level of 
the sea. The Bok-kogel is another vast peak; in the opinion of Mr. 
Eustace, equal in height, if not superior to Mont Blanc, and presenting a 
more sublime and majestic appearance. Towards the west and north of 
Imispruck are several detached mountains covered with constant snow, 
amongst which those of' Vemer are the most remarkable. The Great 
Glockner, between Tyrol and Salzburg, is said to be 12,780 feet in 

life the esteem of all the inhabitants of his valley, among whom he was apminted to 
ml an office, which neariy corresponds to that of our justice of the peace. When hie 
country vir|ui brought under the Gallo-Bavarian yoke, he thrice repaired to Vienna 
to represent the situation of bis countrymen to the emperor and the archdukes, and to 
implore their succour. Encouraged by the emperor, Hofer returned, and, with two 
of his compsviions in arms, concerted a plan for attacking the French and ilavai ian 
troops. It wtu agreed that the sign for a general attack on the enemy should be given 
by saw-dust 'thrown into the river Inn. In all the places upon the banks of that 
river where there wf!re persons to whom the secret had been coniidtd, the meaning of 
the saw-dust was perfectly understood. They instantly hastened to ring the alarum- 
bells, the inhabitants rose en masse, and complete success crowned the undertaking. 
Hofer was iuveAed with the title of commander-ui-ehief of the whole Ohuutry. 

• 2 R 
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height; and the Ortelcs has been computed at 12,864 feet. F;i:om 
Schellenberg and Feldkirch, a chain of mountains runs N.W. and S.E. as 
far as the. Ober-Iiiiitlial, separating the Voralberg and Western Tyrol 
from the Griaons. It then runs a meridional course, separating the 
I..ower Engadine from the Tyrol; and stretcdiiiig eastward, separates the 
canton of Borniio and tlie sources of the Adda on the south, from the 
Munstertlial on tlic north. This chain, which is the highest of tie 
Julian Alps, is called the Wurinser-Joch, and is no.ed for d;e daring 
exploit of t!ie French, under general Dessoles, in 1799. In order to 
reach the Munsttn-thal, and niaki; themselves masters of the head-valley 
of the Adige, the French bad difiiculties^’to encounter, which, it isi said, 
would have arrested the most intrepi*! girides of the glaciers. Kotw'ith- 
staiuliug the ices and snows which cov<‘red the Wurinser-Joch, they 
climbed the mountain, and by this mariceuvre turned the intrenched 
deflles, which the Austrians kept in the most perfect security, never 
dreaming of the passage of an army by a glacier hitherto deemed 
uiai*i'<!SHible. Having reached the summit, the Fnuich slid, or rather 
rolhid down with their arms into the valley from a prodigious height, 
and with such of the troops as had frijed tluunselves froni those abysses, 
Dessoles attacked general liandohn, in his intrenchimmts al* Gluriis and 
Tautfers, and compelled the most of his army to surrender with'their 
cannon and haggjige, Lawlotm himself escaping with a very few of his 
men into the Val de Veiiosta. 

It was reserved for this age of enterprise to disclose the secret wonders 
of the superior Alps, and to scale their lofty suininits. The enormous 
ridges clothed with an unknown depth of per])etual snow, and often 
crowned with sharp pinnacles, or obelisks of gmiiitc, called by the Swiss, 
horjis, and by the G<*nnans, kogd or peaks,—the di-eadfnl chasms pre¬ 
senting an abyss of some thousand feet in depth,—the glaciers, or seas 
of ice, sometimes extending 30 or 40 miles in length,—the sacred silence 
of scenes till then unvisited except by the chamois, and goat of the rocks, 
the clouds, and sometimes the thunderstorm, rolling at a great distance 
below,—the extensive prospect, reducing kingdoms as it w<‘re to a map, 
the pure elasticity of the air, (xciting a kind of incorporeal sensation, 
were all novelties in the history of human a<lvehture. 

Ah might be expected in a country of mountains,^ rivers 
descend in eveiy direction, ami separate to different seas: as the *nn, 
the Drave, and the Lccli, to th(! Danube; the Ill and the Bregenz, to the 
Rl'.ine ; the Adda, to the Po ; the Adige, the Eisach, the* Kienz, the 
Brenta, the Piave, and the Tagliameuto, to the Adriatic. 

The /««.] The Iim is the principal river of the Tyrol. It rises in 
the canton of tlie Orisons, from the mountain of Maloggia, and waters 
the Upper and Lower Engadine, before it enters the Tyrol at St. Jacob 
and Fiiisteriimiiz. During this part, of its course, amounting to 50 
British miles, as the descent is more gradual, so its course is less 
precipitous thgn‘ other Alpine streams. But after its eutiance-into the 
Tyi'ol, wliere the descent is more precipitous, and where it is jrined by 
numberless rapid torrents issuing from the mountains bordering on. both 
sides of. this long, steep, and naiTow valley of 100 miles, itcruns witli 
greatly increased velocity, till after a comparative course of 270 British 
miles, during which it receives the Zill, the Aicha, the iSalza, and the 
Rot, it enters the Danube, at Passau, with a volume of water equalling, 
if not surptusing that of its rival stream. 
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2'}ie Adige.'\ The Adige rises in the valley of tf»e Malsheide, which is 
separated from the Ober>Iniithal on the N. by a chain of heights. After 
raniyng 20 miles southf it is joined by another bmnch, coming from the 
northern side of the Wurmser-Joch, throiigli tlie Munsteithal. * The con¬ 
fluent stream at Glurns obtains the name of the Etsch, which it retains 
till joined^by the Eisach at Bolzano or Botzen, when it receives that of 
• the ^Adige. After receiving the Non and the Lavis, and passing to the 
south by ]^rent «nd Verona, it runs E. and falls into the Adriatic, 10 
miles to the' north of the Po, after a compaiRtive course of 200 miles. 
The Eisach is larger and more rapid than the Adige, its sist(>r-streani. 

The yJmw. j East of the*source of the Rienz, on the opposite side 
of the mountain, and above the village of Innichin, rises the river Urave. 
In deHCi^*n(ling the river, through the sti.*ep and winding defiles of the 
Tyrolian mountains, till it arrives at the town of Lieiiz, only 1.5 leagues 
ffom its source, the str<‘ani must be crossed no h‘ss than fifteen times. 
Hence it pursues an easterly and south-(>aHterly course, through Carin- 
thia, ^tyria, and Lower Hungary, and falls into the Danube, 16 miles 
below Es>«*ek. Its comparative* cemrsemay be estimated at 400 British 
miles; and it is^frequently impassable on account of its rapidity 

'The Tech, Jser, und Jlkr,~\ The Lech rises in the moiiniains of the 
Voralberg, and after a course, through that elevatcil district, of 50 niiles, 
it entei-s Bavaria, separating it from the circle of Suabia, and runs into the 
Danube, 10 miles to the E. of Donauwerl. Its comparative (“ourse is 
150 IJritish miles.—The Iser, a river of etpial length and magnitude, 
rises in the Tyrol, and runs along the foot of the nunintains that skirt 
the valley of Innspruck, till it enters Bavtiria. After visiting iSIuuich, the 
capital of Bavaria, it runs a N.E. course of BO miles, and enters the 
Danube at DickendorlT.—'^I'lie Iller rises from the western side of the 
Mountains of Eagh'S ; and after running through part of the Vorsdherg 
and Siiahia, and passing by tin; city of Kem|tten, enters the Danube, 
almost opposite the city of Uhn, after a <"oiirse of 100 miles. 

Productions am} Judm^trg.^ Tin* Tyrol«*se mountains present every 
aspej’t, from tin* (wer-bloomiiig verdure of p(*rpetiial sj)ring, to the dn-ary 
sterilit)^ of the frigid zone. Tliough epvered with eternal snow, yet tlieir 
sides are dollied with^^lfu finest woods, abounding in every variety of forest 
treei*, and shelU'iiiig nninerous species of game. Their valleys, though 
I'lacky in soil, have rich and extensive fields of corn, llax, and tobacco. 
On the eminences which crown these fertile vales, va/ioift sorts of fruit ai'e 
grown, an also small woods of chesnut-trees ; the vine is ri'ared as far as 
Brixen, but the wine is not skilfully managed. 'Ih** rugged aspect of this 
elevateil country, contiiisted witli the beauty and feililily of its vales, gave 
rise to a saying of the emperor IMaximilian, that the Tyrol was like a 
peasant’s frock,—coarse indeed, but right warm. But the chief wealth of 
the Tyrol lies in its mineral productions and precious stones, such as 
agates, cornelians, rubies, a species of diamonds, ainetliysts, emeralds, dial- 
cedonies, and granites. Mines of silver and lead, wltich have hei'ri long 
celebsated, occur near Lermos. The mines of NaseiT^it, in the same 
quarter, among the Venier Mountains, 32 mih's N.W. of Innspruck, are 
opulent^n silver, lead, copper, and iron. Nor is the southern region of 
Tyrol deficient iu mines ; lint the principal mines are at Sclufatz, where 
one contain pig 'silver and copper was discovered in 1448; it is ^ry 
rich, and still employs 1000 miners. This mine formerly produced a* 
revenue of. 300,000 guelders annually to the emperor; but the proper- 
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tion of silver to copper is now as one to forty. The salt mines at Ha,lle, 
6 miles N.E. of Innspruck, produce vast quantities of that commodity, and 
yield a revenue of 300,000 florins, or £35,000 sterling annually ; .and 
an annual profit of 200,000 crowns. Above 1000 hands are constantly 
employed in these salt-works. The Tyrolese are a very industrious 
people, but their industry is unaccompanied u'ith any of those evils, 
which, in the present state of tlic manufacturing system, poison thot 
groat mass of the population of a manufacturing country. .They ai'e 
often seen climbing the deepest rocks with a basket of manure on their 
head, or letting themselves down by a rope to some little insulated spot 
of garden-ground which they have .discovered amid the clifls of .heir 
mountains. In autumn, they rear silk-woiins, and cultivate hemp, flax, 
and tobacco. Many of them, like the Irish, in summer, emigrate for the 
season,—leaving their homes with a hurdy-gurdy, a knapsack, and a 
stock of oaten cakes, and retuniing at the end of autumn, after a tour 
in the surrounding countries, with the profits of their summer’s toil. 
These annual emigrants ant said to amount to 30,000. 'Iljose who go 
upon trading speculations have usually partners at home; and tke manner 
in which their accounts arc settled maiks the honesty'of the people. 
As soon as the adventurer has returned, his paitners are summoned, his 
bag of money is emptied in their presence, tlie contents ai'c divided 
according to their respective shares, and this is a final and sufliciciit 
settlement. During the winter, while the snow and the torrcnits block 
up their villages, every liouse exhibits a scene of didiglitful industi'y,— 
the womcm are employed at their spinning-wheels, or in knitting stock¬ 
ings, or ennbroidering cloth,—while the men and boys make boxes, Ciises 
of instruments, and toys, which find their way not only to most parts of 
Europe, but even to America. A particular branch of industry in thia 
country is the breeding of Canary birds, which are reared in great 
quantities for sale. 

Topography,~\ 'I’lie Tyrol and Voralberg are diviilerl into 7 circles, 
containing 22 towns, 36 boroughs, and 3,150 villages, and bearing tlie 
names of the principal valleys and districts. 

The Circle of Ujiter^Innthal.'] JVVith this circle were united, irjt. 1815, 
the Ziller and Brixenthal,'*'^ formerly belonging to vsc.lzburg. This whole 
district is large valley, through which the Inn flows, and from which 
some smaller valleys branch ofl:'. The Khetian Alps here join the ^ 01 % 
Alps’. The chief town is Innsbruck or Innspruck, the capital of Tyrol, 
which maintains an animated commerce. There is a very fine monu¬ 
ment of Maximilian I. in one of the churches; and a lyceum with 
15 professors. Tlie population is estimated by Balbi at 9,000, 

The Circle of Oher-Innihair^ This circle embraces the whole upper 
valley of the Inn, with several very nanrow side-valleys. Tlie llhetian 
Alps run from S.W. to N.E. through the country, and tower here to the 
majestic Orteles and the Hochvogel. The air is sharp ; corn is reared 
only in a few distiicts, and potatoes are almost the only food of the 
poor; cattle, hdwever, arc abundant, and cheese and butter arq, the 
principal productions. From no part of Tyrol is emigration so extensive 
as from this distric,t, in consequence of the limited means which it 
possesses of supporting its population. Glurns, a small town on the 

" The German appellation thal is equivalent to our term dale, meAning a valley 
watered by a river; but sometimes the name of the head-town U prefixed to the term 
UmI, Instead of the river watering the district. 
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Adige, is situated 2,820 feet above tlie level of the sea. Iinst is a large 
borough, with 2,846 inhabitants, and some manufactures. It is here 
chiefly that tl>e breeding of Canary birds is conducted; tljese little 
warblers ai'e sent as far as Berlin, and afford an annual revenue of more 
than 35,000 florins to the country. 

Thc^CirpU of Piisterthal.~\ This circle contains the Pusterthal, with 
teuny side-valleys. The Brenner rises here. The mountains are rich in 
iron, cobalt^ sulplAir, and crystals. The chief towns are Brunecken, upon 
the llienz, with 1,200 inhabitants ; and Brixen, with 3,600 inhabitants, 
upon the confluence of the Kis^'h and llienz. 

T/ik Circle the Adigre.'] The Italian language begins to be 

common in this interior circle; the architecture of Botzen, and the whole 
appearance of the town, is more Italian than German. The mountains 
’are of moderate elevation; and the soil in the valleys is very fertile, and 
prbduces the vine and the best fruit ip Tyrol. Botzen upon the 
confluence of the Eisach and Talfer, contains 8,080 inhabitants, and 


possesi^s several manufactures, with four celebrated annual fairs, which 
are visited fly a nuinbc'r of Italian and Germ.m merchants. Meran is an 
old town with ItTuo inhabitants. In the middle ages it was the seat of 
the ilukes of*IVIeran. 

Tie Circle on the Ita -1 A narticular dialect is spoken by the 
lian Confines at '/'rente, f inhabitants of this circle, who have a great 
resemblance to the inhabitants of the Sette comuni. The mountains, 
whi«-h are a branch of the llhetian Alps, bear the name of the Alps of 
Tronte. 'fhe principal river is tlie Adige. This is the most fertile 
circle of Tyrol; corn, maize, vines, and beans, are grown in abundance; 
the rearing of cattle is also very extensive, as well as that of silkworms— 
a branch of industry peculiar to this circle. 'I’rent or Triont, on the 
Adige, is the principal town; it is the seat of the government, and of a 
bishop, and contains nearly 11,000 inhabitants. 

The Circle on tl\fi ItaA I’be Alps of Trente run through this 
4ltan Corfims at lioveredo. j province,* which consists of a few narrow 
* valleys; but an Italian sky sheds its warm sunbeams over it, and the soil 
is very ftvtile. Silk is the* principal pro<liHction ; there is also inncli wine, 
tobacco, and fruits, git)lim here. Roveredo, upon the Adige, is the 
princij^al town, and has about 10,000 inhabitants. 'I’here are many very 
extensive silk manufactures here. Riva, with 3,097 inhabitants, upon the 
Lago de Garda, in a chai'ming situation, is a staple-place of commerce 
between Germany and Italy, particularly for com; there is a good 
harbour on the lake, and a very magnificent church. There are ten or 
twelve iron-manufactures here, in which there are made daily 200 dozens 
of Jews’ harps, which are partly sold in Italy, and partly exported from 


Leghorn. 

The Circle of Vorarlherg.'} This circle is exclusively inhabited by 
Germans, who have many particulars in their dress and manners. There 
is not corn enough raised for consumption ; and the mme^ and manufac¬ 
tures, though occupying many hands, do not afford sufficiency of employ¬ 
ment for the population, so that numbers are forced to emigrate. 
Bregenz, en the Lake of Constance, with 1,951 inhabitants, is^the chief 
town. Tliere are,some iron-works in the neighbourhood. 
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V. THE KINGDOM OF BOHEMIA, *' 

• 

B’ohemia is bounded by p^rt of Saxony, the principaUty of Cqllem- 
bach, and the Upper Palatinate, on tbe west; by Misnia, Lusatia, a«d 
Silesia, on the N.; on the E. by Moravia, Silesia, and .the county of 
Glatz; and by Austria and Bavaria, on the south. Its greatest extent 
from to S., is from 48° 30' N. latitude to 51° 5'N. latitude, or ^189 
British miles; and its greatest length, from E. to W., is^above 200 
British miles. Its figure is oval, and contains a superficies of 951 
German miles, or 20,416 British square miles. 

Hiiitoryr\ Bohemia has its name from the Hoii^ an dheient 
German tribe which occupied the districts near the sources of the Elbe 
and the Moldawa, about B. C. 600. Bolnunia in A. D. 350, was occupied 
by German tribes under the government of dukes, of whom, however, 
little is known. In the middle of the 6lh century, a numerous army' of 
Slavonians (Czechowes, or Tschoches, a name by wliich the Bohemians 
even now call themselves) entered this country under a chief,of the 
name of Zecko, and subdued it.’’ 'rhe first tluke known by name is 
Przemislas, a peasant, whom the princess Libussa married in 6.32, and 
raised to the throne. In 1061, the emperor Henry X. gaVu the ^royal 
title to the dukes of Bohemia. By the extinction of the male line, 
Bohemia came to the house of I.uxeinburg in 1310, when Charles VI. 
united Bohemia witli the German empire. After the death of AH>ctt of 
Austria, in 1439—whose son, I.adislaus Posthumus was .also king of 
Hungary—Bohemia was again separated from thoGerman empire,and after 
Ladislaus’s death, the Bohemians elected George Podiebrad as their king. 
After him WladisUiw, a Polish prinee, and his sou Ludwig, both of whom 
were kings of Hungary, reigned in Bohemia. Ludwig having l)e(‘n 
killed ill the battle of Mohaez in 1528, fou-ilit with the Turks, Bohemia 
was again uniti'd to Austria, and the subsequent alternations of its fate 
have been shortly mentioned in our sketch of the liivtory of Ciermany. 

Physif-nl FLUfiirf:s.'\ 'Hie whole appearance of this kingdom is thaV 
of an immense concavity or basin, whose bottom forms a plain consider¬ 
ably elevated above the level of'the sea. High mountains enclose it on 
all sides, us the Sudetic chain, and the Giant Mountains, on the NIi.; 
the AToravian Mountains, on the S.E. and S.; the Woody Mount'tSins of 
Bohemia, on the W.; and the Erzgebirge on the north. A very fon- 
siderahle portion of these mountains is composed of granite, on which 
rest gneiss, mica, slate, clay-slate, various porjibyries, and otlier primitive 
rocks, which again are surmounted by sandstone, limestotie, and other 
rocks of tbe newest trap-formation. The Smletic chain resembles an 
immense rampart, surmounted by a train of otlier ramparts, placed almost 
transversely. Tlie mountains of Carleherg and Ataunliaust gird Bohemia 
on the south, and touch the bills named tbe Bolieimer Wald, or ‘ Forest of 
Bohemia,’ on tluqW., which are much lower ilmii the Sudetes, and am 
green almost .to their summits. At the western extremity of Bohemia, 
the Fichtelgebirge, or ‘ mountain of pines,’ rises to the height di' 3,630 
Rhenish, or .3,77.5 English foot, and forms a common centre to the three 
chabis which separate Franconia from Saxony, and Bohemia from Saxony 
and Bavaria. Between Saxony and Boliemin, run th'* mountains named 
Erzgebirge, which join the Sudetes in Lusatia. On the side of Saxony, 

' Other historians say, that Zecko was not a Slavonian; but that, on the contrary, 
the Slavonians drove his successors out of the country. 
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theuc mountains rise to the height of 3,700 feet above the level of the 
sea. On the side of Ihiheinia, they present a great many peaks composed 
of basalt, whose imposing aspect adds greatly to the beauty of this pittur- 
e&qiie country. 

Hirers.'] The Elbe is the great conduit through which all the accu- 
mulatfyl'waters c»f the Bohemian concavity are carried into Saxony, near 
Wiiijterbei'g. As the opening in tlio Krzgebirge through whicli the river 
for ces ite ^vay is* very naiTow, and bears cvhlent marks of some great 
convulsion, and as the whole of Bohemia is surrouudtd with lofty ridges 
of mountains, it has been (ionjectured by Werner, the cel(>brated mineral¬ 
ogist,’that this kingdom was formerly a great inland sea, in which all the 
.water from the surrounding inounlains was i-ollecled; and that tlio 
water of this vast lake or sea, had forced its way througli the rocks, at 
the lowest point, at Winterhei’g, and thus emptied itself, and formed the 
naliTow rocky ravine, through which the ,£ibe now flows in passing out 
of Bohemia into Saxony. 

Cliffate.] No country in Europe, can boast of a finer climate than 
Bohemia. ’Italy itself enjoys not a more pleasing spring; and summer 
and wint(*r, without their res|)ective extremes of heat and cold, only intro¬ 
duce here arf agretiahle variiJty of sc'asons. Tlie circumjacent moi/ntains 
sh(;lter it from every wind; ainl no lakes or marshes are formed, to taint, 
by their pestiferous vn[)ours, tin; salubrity of the air. 

aSW and Produce.'] Tlie fertility of the soil is ei^ual to the excellence 
of the climatt;. F.very thing that c/<in contribute tf; the comforts, aud 
even to the luxurii's of life, is here produced in abundance. Besides 
supplying its oAvn population, Bolnnnia exports large (]uantities of grain 
to Silesia, Austria, and Saxony. Among the productions of the soil 
are buck-wheat, millet, pulse of diftiu'cmt kinds, with fruits of an exqui¬ 
site flavour, particidarly cherries, wliieh are very large and delicious. 
Its mountains are i^WA.n’ed with pines, and various other species of trees; 
and the interior of tjie country is adorneef with magnificent forests of oak.^^ 
Vineyards have not been ci'dtivated to that extent which the excellence of 
the soil seems to invite. Saflron, ginger, calamus, and foxtail, are pro¬ 
duced lyre in consi«leraF»le quantities > but the favourite crop of this 
country is hops, wliicll ^row profusely, and arc altogether unequalled in 
the eltcellence of their quality. The cattle, though not veiy numerous, are 
of< the finest kind. The breed of horses, too, is uncommonly valuable. 
Tbc breed of sheep, though originally of an inferior kind, has lately been 
much improved. The ammal crop of hay is estimated at 8,101,799 
quintals, or cwts. Great herds of swine are fed in Boltemia, as well as 
numerous flocks of swans, ducks, and hens. Tiic plieasants of this 
country are the most beautiful in the world. Its forests anti mountains 
abound in the most interesting species of wild fowl and game, wild boars, 
hares, lynxes, bears, wolves, foxes, badgers, otters, beavers, martins; and 
its rivers and ponds swarm witli various kinds of cxcellcmt fisli. But 
owing" to the deplorable state of feudal vassalage under which the Bohe¬ 
mian qieasantry were long held, till villaiiage was abolished by the 
emperor Josepii, the bounty of Nature was long feebly secontled by the 
industry man, and it is no wonder, therefore, if, under such circum¬ 
stances, tliis fertile country should have occasionally felt the rod of famine. 

** The aggroj^te extent of its woods in 1786 was S,219,811 acres, from which 
immense quantities of timber might be annually cut. 
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Granaries have recently been established in different districts of 
country, to provide against the recurrence of such calamities.'^* 

Minerals.'\ It has been remarked, that countries which abound in 
minerals, are deficient in fertility: Bohemia is, however, an exception 
to the’tmth of this remark. Its mineral wealth is equal to its fertility. 
Mines of gold have been found in various parts of the country, particu¬ 
larly at Koenstock, but the ])roduce is too scanty to pay the expenses; 
small particles of gold are sometiimts washed down by^he torrents from 
the mountains, but the silver mines, which are pretty mimerous, are 
richer and more profitable. The richest mines were thos(} at Kuttenberg, 
now inundated; and at Joachimistbal near Saxony, discovert'd in 1516. 
From to 1601, the mines of Joachimisthal produced 305,790 

marks of silver, each weighing 8 oz. The present pnnluce of the silver- 
mines is much diminished: being about 2,400 marks, or 1,200 lbs. 
annually. The produce of the iron-mines, is 193,400 quintals, annually. 
At Eluhogen is an excellent copper-mine, and the load mines produce 
6,000 quintals yearly. One of the most singular products of Bohemia is 
tin, which is found at Zin Wald, or ‘ the tin forest,’ and also oii the Saxon 
frontier. Its tin is esteemed next to that of England^ One striking 
circuntstanco attending these tin-mines is, that they are tin? eastern ter¬ 
mination of European tin-mines: none being found as we advance towards 
the East, till we arrive at Japan and Sumatra. The net produce of all 
the Bohemian mines, excepting iron, is a million of Vienna florins annually, 
or £125,000 sterling. The annual produce of cobalt, is 11,000 quintals, 
and might be mncli increased if the demand were greater. Alum is so 
abundant that 3,600 (Quintals of it arc sold annually for 36,000 fioriiis, 
or £l-,0.50 sterling. -Coal exists in Bohemia, but is not plentiful; marbles 
of various kinds abound. Jaspers in considerable, quantities, asbestos, 
serpentine, and other minerals of a similar Ivind, are found. Several gems, 
as sapphires, topazes, emeralds, hyacinths, and garnets, are also to he met 
with ; the garnets arc tlie most beautiful of the kinr^j the sapphires are 
nmall, and but of little value ; the topazes scarcely equal those of Saxony, 
but the pyropus is remarkable for its fine dee[» blood-red colour, and great 
transparency. V’ery fine agates occur in various parts ; and the Bohe¬ 
mian rockg contain nearly all the kiiuls contairied and described in the 
Wernerian geognosy. 'rii(! pearls, known by the name of Boh(^.nian 
pearfs, are found in the Moldawa from Kruman to below Fruenbeig. 
The liver furnishes eveny year from 300 to 400 pearls of the purest 
water, and very well-sha[)t!d, besides several hundred imperfect pemds. 
The house of Schwarzerd)erg is proprietor of the greatest part of the pearl 
banks. Tlie shells which produce the pearls are of a particular species, 
which it would be advantageous to increase. Besides the Moldawa tliere 
is another small river called the Wattawa, which produces a few pearls; 
they are not fished up, as in the Moldawa, from the bed of the river, but 

Bnliemin contains 12,173,800 acres of superficies: yet it would appear from the 
following official table published in 1786, that little more than one-half was then put 
to any use in rural economy ^ 

Acres. Acres. 

Land in tillage, . . 3,609,:i60 Pastures and heath, . . 613,181 

Pish-ponds,< .... 67,115 Vineyards, . . . 4,483 

Fields, . . • . 820,1.36 Wood^ . • , • • ‘2,219,811 

Meadows, . . • . 978,.*193 

Gardens, .... 83,712 7,861,655 

Wet Meadows, . . €5,615 
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tftkdh from the shells thrown upon the banks by the overflowing of the 
Wattawa. ‘ , 

MmivfacturesJ\ Before the year 1763,'the Bohemian munufartures 
wete inconsiderable, but have improved so rapidly since, th-at foreign 
articles are almost wholly excludeil the Bohemian market, by the cheap¬ 
ness and'supM-ior qu-ality of those fabricated at home. In 1801, Bohemia 
ctflitianed 321,7*20 spinners of linen-thread; 85,335 maiflifacturers of 
linens, rildnmds, &c.; and 41,142 looms, which produced 9,810,900 pieces 
of linen-clotli, whose value amounted to 20,000,000 florins, or £2,2.50,000 
sterling; 16,295 peraons were (unployed in manufacturing Iqce, and 1802 
in making veils and cambrics. There were 1686 bleachlields for thread, 
and 11.50 for linen; 50,614 were eng^ed in spinning wool; 24,.563 in 
manufacturing woollen cloth, and 1128 in vending it. The value of the 
manufacture was 8 , 000,000 florins or .£900,000 sterling. The cotton 
manufacture employed 31,902 spinners: and 8,769 weavers, wIjo wrought 
at 5,880 looms. The city of Prague alone fabricated, at 350 looniw, 
12 , 000 ^dozep pairs of stockings, and the circle of Bunzlaw, 1650 dozen. 
The silk employed H60 manufacturers of silken stutts, who had 166 
looms; 630 iversons were employed in manufactm'iiVg silk ribbands;* who 
had 483 looms. In 1782, there were 70 looms for silk hose, and 111 
manufactnrors of that article. The value of the whole silk manufacture 
was 443,260 florins, or £50,423 sterling. There were 728 paper 
maknrsf who made paper to the value of 181,000 florins, or £20,420 
sterling, besides a great quantity of parchments and pasteboard. In 
1796, leather was sold to the amount of 9l.5,.5.5.5 florins, or £99,437 : 4.s. 
sterlii>g; and gloves to the value of 85,000 florins, or £9,562:10.?. sterling. 

In i801, the iron forges wore 179, which employed 2,.517 workmen 12 
wire mills, which employed 293 artisans; 2 manufactories of fire-arms, 
employing 30 workmen,'and 62 forgers; .35 forgers of scythes; 186 
armourers; 15 file makers ; .382 nailers, and 63 cutlers. In the same 
year, there were 73 glassworks, which employed 1821 persons ; and tlie 
value of the glass vessels annually exported, was two millions and a half 
of floi’ins^or £281,2.50 sterling. Beside^) these £r1a‘'S works, there were 
6 manufacturers of niirroi>s, who employed 282 hands. The s;ilc of the 
two m'^nufactories at I’ernstein, amounted annually to 60,000 florins, or 
.£6,^50 sterling. The compo.sition stones at Turnan, employ 139 work¬ 
men, whose labour produces 40,600 florins, or £2,.567: 10s. annually; 
and 3000 florins, or £307 : lOs., are annually obtahied by manufactnring 
garnets, at Dlaskowitz and Swietla. Tlie manufacture of white starch 
and hair pow<ler, produces yearly 124,000 florins, or ,£13,950 sterling. 
There arc 50 gold and silversmitlis, the value of whose workmanship 
does not exceed 140,000 florins, or £15,750 sterling. The value of the 
copper and brass manufactures amount to the same. The founderies, 

• which supply the whole empire with artillery and bells^ are in Bohemia 
and Lower Austria. The value of the tin manufacture is . 56,100 florins, 
or £ 6 , 7^0 sterling annually; and the manufactories of smalt and sul¬ 
phuric acid, produce 86,000 florins, or £9,675 sterling, yearly. Total value 
of Bohemian manufactures, as above stated, in 1801, £3,682^12: 8 s. 
sterling. •* 

InhaJhitants.'y the great mass of the population of Bohemia is of 
Slavonian descent. The people have preserved their dialect, and many 
remains of their character and customs; hut the German langu^ige is taught * 
I 2 s 
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iu all the schools. Though lionoininateil Boefiman, or Bohemians, hy 
the Germans, they call themselves Csseches, or CEechowes, and indeed 
in every' other country where Wendish or Slavonic is spoken, they are 
known by no other name. They are not tall in stature, but active and 
liandsome, patient ami laborious. They love the Hungarians, but 
decidedly hate the Germans. The greatest part of the aboriginal race* 
reside in the central parts of the j ountry. The G<vmans are settled 
chiefly iti the towns, and along the Saxon ami Sile,sian boumlaries, to 
the number of above 1,000,000. '^I'ill of late years, no middle rank was 
known in Bohemia, for here every man was either a slave or Of petty 
despot. The degradation of the Bohemians was completed, Iroin tin; 
hour that they became subject to the tyranny of l'\*rdinard 11., and of 
the Komish religion; with tlndr religion, their literature was extinguished, 
and more than 30,000 families migrated to other countries, during the 
Hussite war, to avoid persecution and slaveiy. An insurn'ction ot the 
peasantry broki! out in 1679, which was followed by their being stript 
entirely of any small remnant of liberty that was left thei/i. But the 
deplorable yoke of bondage under which the Bohemians uad long laboured, 
was *i'emoved from their necks, in 1781, by the emp<'ror J«rseph II. 

Tlie established ndigion of Bohemia is the Catholic. 
Theni aie, howeves-, about 40,000 of the Reformed ehureh, 12,000 
Lutherans, 7000 Menuoiiites ami Hussites, and above 50,000 .Jews. 
Bohemia has one university, 12 college's, 2,563 Ge'rmun sejiools, upwards 
of 92 scln)ols of iiulustry, 45 ladies' schools, and 2,011 Suiulay-seliools. 
These schools an! niaiidy supported hy the secularized property of tln- 
Jesuits. The Jews have a very good school at lb-ague, and a kind of 
university\ Tin* Bolu'niians have a remarkable talent for music, and the 
Stwh-nts of Praytte, as they are called, or Bohemian travelling musicians, 
are celebrated throughout the whole of Germany, Tiny are generally' 
tradespeople out of employment, who unite in (uimls of five or six, 
and wander about the country playing on different musical instruments. 

'Government.~\ Boliemiu is a country indissolubly united with the 
Austrian euipiil?; aiid Iiereditwiy in the nial<j and female Vne. The 
revenue amounts to about 20 millions of florins. 

Topoginphy.'] Bohemia contains at present 250 cities, 308 boroughs, 
11,455 villages; and, according to Lichtenstein, 3,203,000 inhahiunts, 
or 160 to every square mile; Stein, in 1826, says, 3,539,441 inhabi¬ 
tants. The kingdom is divideil into 16 circles, besides the Capital. 

Cify of Pruyuer\ Prague, the capital of Bohcuiia, and an arch- 
hishop’s see, is a large, tolerably well-built, thinly inhabited, and 
* indifferently fortified city; agreeably situated near the centre of the 
kingdom, in a fruitful territory on both sides of the rapid and shallow 
Muldawa, over which there is a handsome bridge of elegant architecture, 
consisting of 18 arches, built of freestone, 1770 feet in length, hy 35 in 
breadth, having a strong lower on each end, and 5 statues on each side. 
It comprehcmls three towns ; namely, the old, the new, and tlie little 
town, and is about 10 luiles in I'ircumference. It is built upon seven 
mountains, from whose topis many fine prospects are enjoyed. It 
contains above 100 churches and chapels: there are 100 palaces, 40 
cloisters, 9 Jewish synagogues, and, according to M. Balbi, 93,000 
inhabitants, of whom 9000 and upwards are. Jews. The most remark¬ 
able of these, is thafof the famous Wallenstein. The stable for his horses 
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is tk most magnificent piece of workmanship ; it contains^ stalls for 3C 
horses, With a marble pillar betwixt each horse, a rack of st(!el, and a 
marble niangci for ekicb. Of the three toivns, that culled th^ Binall, or 
leaser town, is situated on tin* left bank of the ri\’’er, mnl is the most 
ancient, being*founded by the Libnssm, a tribe of Slavi, from whom it 
received the.Slavonic appellation of Prague. The old and new towns 
Ite |)ii the right bank of the river. 'J’he finest ornament of tln' old 
1^)wn is •the. university, of which the famous John Iluss was rector: 
formerly, when univt'rsities were scarce, and learning was rare, this 
estahlislinient was frequ(?ute<| hy a viist iminher of students. The 
Jesuits Inul a piagnificsMit college here ; and it is here that the Jews 
reside, where they oc<-upy upwards of 400 houses. 'I'he new town 
sutTounds the old town, and eontauks a great numbc'r of fine structures, 
handsome gardens somewhat reseniMing those helongikig to the metro¬ 
polis of Scotland, and hroad streets. J’l.e spactf occupied hy the small 
town was onc(“ a forest; and a tn'e is yt!t standing here whose ago is sal<I 
to he\upwards of a thousand years. The principal buihlings in the small 
town, are tlTe royal castle, the Radshin, the straw-house, the palace of 
VVallenstelnj ajid the eathedral. The casth* contains a hall, 100 paces 
long, and 40 broad, without any pillar to suj)) ort the roof. The new town 
was founded hy Charles IV. in 1348; and was for some time aft(‘r its 
erection, called Carlstadt, in homnir of its founder. 'Hie whole of the 
f,hre4>,toums are computed to contain 3192 houses. The vicinity of the 
4“,ity is fertile and pleiisant.'*'-* Prague stands in N. l.at. 50° 5' 47" iu E. 
Long, of (Treeiiwich, 14° 24'. Fifty-five llvitish miles S.E. of the 
neai'est frontic'r of Saxony ; 75 miles S.E. of Dres<lei>; and 176 miles 
N.VV. of Vienna, road distance. 

1a'^, 2f/, and 3r/. Circles qf'l 'I’hesc three circles are iidiahitcd 
Knnr::im, J^cmun, and llahouUs.^ almost exiJusively by people of 
Slavonian descent. At Kollin ujxrn the Eilbe, in the circle of Kaurzim, 
was fought l)Ptwe4M tlu* Austrians and Prussians, the cehihrated battle 
of that name, in 1757, which compelled the latter to raise the siege of 

Pi-a'pie. 


Ath. Circle nf Swabz."] 'I'liis circle 4'ontains 116,100 inhabitants, 
almost all Germans. 'I'he chief town is Swabz, witli 3,783 inhabitants. 
'1 ln'-Village of Sedlitz, with two saline springs, from which the famous 
Sedlilz salt is taken, belongs to this cireh*. * 

hth. Circle of L»'itm^i(z.'] This whole countiy is covered with basaltic 
caves, and bas a romantic a{>pearaiice; but many of tbe valleys are 
jiarticnlarly fertile, on wLieh account tliis circle lias Ix'en called the 
paradise of Bobeinia, and tbe storobouso of Saxony. Tbe baths of 
Toplltz, and the bitter-springs of Seidsebitz, are situated in this circle. 
IVyiriasclniin, a village about 2 miles from 4’oplitz, has a magnificent 
church, with an image of the Virgin, to which about 40,000 people go in 
pilgriniage every year. 


* 

I’i'aguehassuflVred spvprely by war. It .sustained a terrible bombardment in J757, 
from the Prussian army, by which 138 houses were burned ; 1.31 totally demolished; 
:J17 totallf ruined, witli 6 tine palaces; and whole streets presented nothing but heaps 
ot'rubbislf. -At tiie distance of an hour’s walk from the eity, stands tlie'VVhite Hill, 
iTndercd famous *' the battle of the 8tli of November, 16‘20, between Maximilian, 
duke of Havarlh, commander of the imperial army, and Frederic V. elector palatine, 
and Hing of Bohemia, which ruined the cause of the Protestants, and proved the bitter 
sourer of so many calamities to the unhappy Bohemians. 
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dth. The Cir<‘te of Bunzlau.'\ Here are very extensive glass maltu- 
factories. 'I’he principal manut'acturiiig district is in the mountains, 
where we .find a very dense papulation. The chief town lunglmnulau 
upon the Iser, with 3,511 inhabitants. • 

1th. The Circle of JBftfec/tOTO.]. The northern part is covered with the 
Giant Mountains.^* The chief town is Neubidschow, with' 3,158 
inhabitants. • * 

^th. Circle of K'6nigin(fratz.'\ The principal town in this circle is 
Kbnigingratz, with 5,703 inhabitants. It is strongly foilified. Among 
the natural curiosities here presented, isr the labyrinth of rocks near 
Addersbacb. Innumerable pei’pendicular rocks of fi'eestQne, from 1000 
to 2000 feet in height, and of a circumfenmce equal to half their height, 
thus forming great square towers, occujiy a space of five miles in length, 
by a mile and a half in breadth. The entrance into this labyrinth 
resembles that of an ampliithealfre; the verdure of scattered trees and 
shrubs forming a striking contrast to the gi'ay masses of rock whose 
figures are here fantastically grouped together. A pleasant rivulet glides 
through the midst of this scene, and daslies into a grotto, where the echo 
of a thousand rocks reverberates the roar of a stupendous c/iscade. 

9/4 mid 10/4. Circles of Chriulim uml Czmlatt.'] These cincles 
present notliing remarkable. 

11/4. Circle of Tuhor.~\ Tabor, the chief town in this district, which 
was found(*d by the Hussites in 14i20, contains 3,300 inhabitants. ■ 

12/4—15/4.^ 'Ihe circles of Bmlweis, Prachiii, Klattau, and Pilsen, 
offer nothing remarkable. 

16/4. Circle of Elhihotjen.~\ This circle is mountainons, and • the 
mines form a great branch of industry. Lace is also wrought here in 
great quantity. The chief town is Ellnbogen, with 1,508 inhabitants. 
Carlsbad, with 2,366 inhabitants, on both sides of the Tejiel, is celebrated 
for its mineral springs and baths ; om* of the springs called the lirudel, has 
the heat of .50° Reaumur. The ('stablishinent for the Visitors is very good ; 
there are*a theatre and assembly-rooms, but gambling is strictly jirohibited, 
as in all Austrian" watering-places. 'I'lie country has many romantic 
points of sceneiy. Lord Findlater did much towards ernbellistiing the 
place, arKfan obelisk has been erected to his memory. There are al^yvays 
moiH* tl^n 2000 annual visitors, aiul in some years 4000. The town h|i8 
many manufactures, among which those of needles and pins are cele¬ 
brated. Eger, on the river Eger, contains 8,111 inhabitants; it is fortified. 
Here the great general Wallenstein was assassinated in 1633. 

VI. MARGRAVIATE OF MORAVIA AND AUSTRIAN SILESIA. 

These provinces are bounded by Austria on the S.; by Hungary and 
Galicia on the S.E.; and by Silesia on the N.E., by this latter provide 
and Bohemia on the N.; and by the latter on the W. They contain 
an area of at ler.st 10,600 British square miles. When the , great 
kingdom of M Ora via, or Markawanja, was partitioned early in the 10 th 
century, Poland, Hungary, and Austria, obtained parts of it. The 
present Moravia was long an object of dispute to the Makars and 

♦* The Giant. Mountains are for famed in Germany for tllfir wild traditions, 
imrticularly those of a spirit who is said to have his dwelling here, and of whom 
a number of humorous tricks are told. He is known by the nickname of JRubezaU, 
/'vhich has bean translated ‘ Number nip.’ 
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C^clies, till the duke of Bohemia conquered the whole country in the 
11th century, since which period Moravia has always been united with 
Bohemia, excdpt during the short period that Mathias Corvinus attached 
it*to Hungary. 

Physical I'miures.'} Towards Hungajry, Bohemia, and Silesia, Moravia 
is parily environed by mountains, partly by woods. Above one half of 
it isa mountainous and woody. In the more level tracts of the province, 
are many^Uogs, ^akes, and morasses. The climate is so cold in the 
mountainous parts, that the inhabitants are under the necessity of using 
stoves during the whole suinngcT, but the air is wholesomer than in the 
champaign country. More corn, however, is produced than the inhabit- 
. ants consume. Hemp and flax, fruits and vegetables, are abundant. In 
. the tracts lying towards Austria and Austrian 8ilesia, there is plenty of 
excellent wine produced. Game and venison ar<! jdentiful. At /naim 
were formerly mines of gold, which at'e now exhausted. The river 
Morawa^ from which the province takes its name, runs south towards 
the lianube, and joins it at I’rcsburg, after a comparative course of 160 
British miles. « 

PopHbxtu^n7\ The gnjat bulk of the })opulatioii consists of iSlavonians, 
wha were oiicts nearly wlmlly Protestant in their form of worehip ; but 
the emperor Ferdinand introduced Popex'y, after the fatal buttle of Prague, 
in 1620. The population is now almost wholly Popish, and subject to 
ihe ejsclesiastical jurisdiction of the bishop of Olnmtz. The doctrines of 
Iluss, Luther, and the Anabaptists, were eaidy received in this c-ountry; 
and these sects formed the union of llerrnhut, negotiated by the celebrated 
couRt Zinzendorlf. When the toleration eilict of Joseph appeared in 
1788, a number of the inhabitants left the Catholic church. In Silesia, 
the Lutherans, by means of ancient treaties, have always enjoyed the free 
exercise of their religion. The whole population of Moravia and Austrian 
Silesia, amounts, according to Lichtenstern, to 1,703,000 souls; Stein 
says, 1,890,706. -I'lie revenue of Moravia is stat(>d by Zimmerman to 
amount to .(),793,120 florins, and that of Austrian Silesia, to 5.h7,209, 
making a total of 6,3.h0,329 florins, or £740,880 sterling. 

Gov^-umnil.^] 'riie J;wo Silesian circles are the remnants of the duchy 
of S[lesia, which Austria kept on* yielding the K’st to Ih-ussia in 1742. 
1'he government and administration of Moravia—to which^ Austrian 
Silesia has been united—is the same as that of Bohemia. There are 
519 towqs, 178 boioughs, and 3,672 villages in the country. 

Toiiogruphy,'] Moravia is divided into six circles, namely, Olmutz, 
Brunn, Znaim, Iglau, Hardisch, and Prerau, which are the names of their 
respective chief towns. Within the second of these circles is the city 
of Brunn, with its citadel, built on the Spielberg, which rises to the 
height of 806 feet. The fortifications have been partly dismantled since 
1809, but the place is still used as a state-prison. The town is well 
built, and remarkable for the beauty of its public edifices. One of the 
principal of these is the convent of St. Thomas, where there is, as the 
monks assure us, a lliiraculous Madonna, which they pretend was painted 
by the evangelist Luke. Brunn, which is the capital of Moravia, con¬ 
tains, acmrding to Balbi, 38,000 inhabitants, and Olmutz, 13,000. The 
celebrated battle of Austerlitz was fought near the town of that name 
upon the Jitta, 12 miles from Brunn. 

Austrian Silesia lies to the N.E. of Moravia, and is divided into the tW 9 
circles of Teschin and Troppau. The city of Troppau is the capital of 
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Austrian Silesiu; it contains 10,000 iiiliabitants, and was the scenel^of 
the triemorable congress of the holy allies in 1820. The principality 
of Teschii), is for the most part hilly, "■ • 


CHAP. VIII—PRUSSIAN STATES OF GERMANY. , « 

Ik 

Prussia is the second power of the German Confederafion, having 
joined it with the following provinces : viz. 


Brandenburg, . 

GiTman Square Miles. 

. 740.29 

^ PopuUitiitfi- 

1,236,220 

Potmu’ania, . . 

..5(i(}.51 

730,000 

Silesia, . . . 

. 720.11 

2,093,000 

Saxony, . g . 

.457.94 

1,160,000 

Westphalia, . . 

. 376.06 

1,065,000 

Cl eve and Berg, . 

.158.43 

884,00Ct’ 

Lower llhinc. 

. 288.02 

,1,01 Moo 


3,307.36 

8 , 167,220 . 


Wo boliovc this account of the pojmlation is considerably below the 
actual vimount. Stein states it at 8,518,000 in 1820, and wo should 
think, from the rapid increase of population which has taken place in 
Prussia within tin; last ten y«‘ars, that the actual population of German 
Pnissia is not l'«*Iow‘>,000,000. Its area is 71,000 British square miles. 

I. THE PROVINCE OF BllANDEXlJURG. 

Brandenburg is bounded on the N. by iVIecklenhurg, Pomerania, and 
Western Prussia ; on the E. by Posen and Silesia; on the S. by the 
kingdom of Saxony; uiul on the W. by Aidialt-Dcijsau, Saxony, and 
Hanovi'r. 

History.'] This, country, from which the royal family of Pniasia 
derive their origin, was, when lirst mentioned iq history, o«‘cu])ied hy 
the Su(ivi,»or Suahes, the most numerous and most wailike of^ the 
German tribes known to Cu'sar. Other German tribes—chiefly 
Longobards—mingled with them, or pushed them farther onwards, till all 
of them shared the fate of the other Northern German tribes in,the great 
emigration of the Northern nations which took place in the first centuries 
of the Christian era. 'I'he Wendi's, or Slavonian ti’ibes —among whom 
the VVilzcs were the principal—built several towns, on<* of which was 
liranniboTy from which some derive the name Bramhmhurg. They were 
attacked by the Pranks and Saxons, and fell with them under the power 
of Charlemagne in 789, but resumed their independence und(>r his 
successiirs. 'J'he». Saxon king, Henry, subdued them and conquered 
Brannibor; on nvhh-h occasion, for the security of the Saxon frontier, 
grafm, or counts, were appointed in 921, who weref the first margraves 
of Northern Saxony, or <)f the Wendish Mark. During three centuries 
the Wend.is had maintained constant warfare with the Gcrnhin tribes 
bordering uj)on the Elbe, when the emperor Lothar gave the Northern 
Mark as a fief to Albert the Bear, count of Ascania, who put an end to 


“ Called also Wendi and Venedi. 
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th^ doiuiniou of the Weiules iti these (iistricts, and was the first who 
assumed the title of rtiarjfrave of Brandenburg. Albert conquered the 
resl*of the Marks, and either founded Berlin, or at least raised it to the 
n*nk of a town, lie was succeeded by his son Otto I. whose descend¬ 
ants reigned diert! till the year 1320, when the Ascaniaii line was 
extinj^ilshed with the margrave H<*nry, and the emperor Louis of 
]Bav«'u-ia gave the Mai-lt Brandenburg to Jiis son T.ouis. Since* that 
period this counfly passed successively from one house toanotlier, till at 
last the emperor Sigismimd, in 1415, gave the Mark Brandenbui’g— 
witli whicii the dignity of jflector liad beeii united—to I'rederic. of 
IIoheiiKollern, J^urgrave. of Niirnb«*rg, wlm liad lent 400,000 gold florins 
to the emperor, and rend«*red him many important servici's. rrederic 
fixed his residence at Berlin, and was ihe ancestor of the present royal 
Hous<5 of Prussia. The later history of this province will be included 
in our historical chapter on the kingdom*of Prussia. 

Phydeal Featnres.'] 'I'lie whole of Brandenburg is almost on a level 
with * he s(jj. 'riie soil is sandy ; in some tlistricts it is mixed with lime, 
clay, and V'«*ge^d>le mould ; but there are very extensive heaths and 
plains entirejy covered with (jnicksaud. 

liivcrs.'] The coimtry is very wt'll wiit(*red. The Llbo and the 
Oder, two of the jirincipal streams of Germany run through it; the* first 
forming a part of its NAV. boundaries, and the secoiul running through 
its e.istern side. Both How towards tlie Jiorth, and receive in their 
course almost all the other rivers of the country. 'I’he principal streams 
flowing into the Elbe are the Elde, tin* Stepenitz, and the Have*!, vv'hich 
lastds a navigable river, arnl the most useful for the iidand conmierce. 
The princlj)al rivers belonging to the basin of the 0<ler, are flic Ih»ber, 
the Neisse, aiul tin* Wai'tha, a large navigable river coming from Posen. 

CaiiaJs.~\ Among other ol)strnctions to agri<;uitun* and commerce* in 
the Prussian dominions, ivas the difliculty which prevail(*d of conveying 
materials and niert1iandi/<5 to (litterent jiarts of the inti'rior. In order 
to remove th(*se, and to facilitate trade, the great Erederie iinpf(»v<*d tluj 
navigation of several rivers, and causejl sev»*ral canals to he formed, of 
ud>h‘h we have the J’ollowing account from Biisching. 'Fhe canal of 
n shorti*ns the water-()a.ssage between Berlin and Magdeburg 
one-half. It begins n<‘ar Park*, on the Elbe; interst*cts the Iv 
and Strennup, having thr<*p sluices on it svhndi check the fall of thi^ 
water out of the Elb(* into the IJa\'e1, which is 21 feet in height; after 
which it p;;ss(>s on by Plauen, info tht Havel. This canal is four 
German miles and a quart«*r, or very nearly 20 British miles in h*ngth; 
it is 22 feet wid(* at the bottom, and 26 feet wide at the surface; of the 
water, and in some places between 40 and .50 feet broad. Another 
canal joins llee Spree and the Oder. This was ordered to he cut by tlie 
elector Fred(*ric Williain, and was completed between the years 1662 
and 1-668. It issues out of the Spree into a lake neJir ^Iuhln)se, in the 
Middle Mark, and thence runs ])artly along the Schlnhb(*, partly tinmigh 
it, towards the Oder, being .3 German, or I3i British miles in length; 
five Rheinland perches broad, and six feet <!eep. Another |’anal joins 
the IlavM and Oder, called thi* canal of Finnow. It begins at Lieben- 
wald, on the^Havel; 'passes thence i\jtt) the river Finnow ; ami runs into 
the Oder below Lower Finnow. The Oder canal runs out of the Oder, 
from the villacre of Gustebiese to Neuenhagen, and falls into it again abofht 
• four and a half British miles from its first issue. 
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Lakes.'\ There are no large lakes, but several small ones. Tiiere 
arc several mineral springs, but that of Frieuwalde is the only one which 
has any reputation. . ' 

Climate.'] The climate is tolerably mild for the latitude; and has 
been improved by the di-aining of some large morasses. In summer the 
heat is often oppressive, the thermometer ranging to 25” and 26® 
Ileaumur. 

Prc^tictions.] Brandenburg produces every species of con., but very 
little wheat on account of the soil. Tlu*re are good vegetables, fruits of 
all kinds, and excellent grapes, though not in sufficient quantity for 
making wine, (lardening is conducted with great skill in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Berlin and Potsdam. Woad is an imj)ortant article. I’In* 
rearing of cattle is well-conducted, and the sheep have been greatly 
improved by crossing with inerinoes. Govermiient has endeavoured to 
improve the breed of horses by the establisiiment of several stutls. Tin? 
manufactures of this province are considerable ; but are confined to a fi>w 
of the towns. The principal articles are wool, linen, cotton silk, iron, 
glass, china, and earthenware. 

InJuibitants.] Tin* jtupulation of Brandenburg is a mixtu'V of several 
races. Originally they wens Wendes, who, in process of time, blended 
with their conquerors the Saxons ; but numerous colonists from different 
countries have also setthnl li(*re. During the reign «»f Frederic. JI., 262 
colonies were formed in the Mark, and about 12,000 foreign families 
settled here. The majority of the pctpulation is Protestant. Stein 
estimates the total population at 1,336,000 in ! 826, of whom about 
1,274,000 belong to the Lutheran, the Reformed, or the Moravian 
church ; 18,000 an* Catholics ; 307 Mennonit<‘s ; ami 8,500 Jews. The 
province of Brandeidmrg offers one of the prineijial points of German 
civilization, and there are some very excellenj; educationary establish¬ 
ments here. 

Topography^ 'I'liis province contains 14-1 towns’, 21 boroughs, and 
3,241 villages. Its administration is like that of all the other IVussian 
provinces. It is divided into three districts, viz. Berlin, Potsekun, and 
Frankfort. , 

IjsA District of 13crliti.] The district, which receives its name -‘‘rom 
the capital, is of small extent: not exceeding 30 square miles. 

^ City of 13erlin.] Berlin, the capital of the Prussian dominions, is 
situat(*d on the river Spree, Avhich is here divided into thr(!e-branches, 
and communicates with the Iliivel, Oder, and Elbe, by canals, as well as 
with the Gin-man Oc(*au ami the Baltic, which greatly facilitates com¬ 
mercial intercotirse. This city lies in the Middle Mark of Brandenburg, 
and is composed of five towns; viz. Berlin Properj Coin, Fiiedrichswer- 
der, Dorotheenstadt, and Friedrichstadt. Berlin Proper is said to owe its 
origin to a colony of Netherlanders, who built this city in 11.52, under 
the reign of Albert'the Bear. The other towns were added after succes¬ 
sive periods, fn 1645, Berlin contained only 1,236 houses; in 1747, 
5,513 ; in 1779, 6,437 ; in 1798, 6,950. In 1774, it contained 104,874 
inhabitants; in 1798, exclusive of the garrison, according to Iloeck, 
142,099; in 180.3, 153,123, exclusive of the garrison, with a propor¬ 
tional increase of houses ; and in lfy^7, 188,485, and in 1828, according 
^to M. Balbi, 220,000 inhabitants. The whole city, including its five 
d*visions mentioned above, is 12 miles in circumference, being four and 
a half miles in length and three in breadth; but within this enclosure 
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are many gardens, and even fields. On the south it is defended by a 

wall, on the north only hy palisades. The entrance to IJerlin is agi’ee- 
ahle,*t1tough tlie country is flat and dusty, except where relieved by 
kiftheii-gardens and inoist-looUing vegetables. I'ln' city itself is a 
. long straggling, unsynimetrical, tliscrepant metropolis—a jumble of 
magnificent* Iruildings and ruinous houses, the buildings low, alleys in the 
nffighbourhoofl of ])alaces, the river a muddy canal. There is no look- 
out-of-dot)> enjoyment in ilerlin, but a great confluenc<‘ of sohliers, 
porters, and trades-people in tin*, streets, give them the bustling appear¬ 
ance ^f a mercantile! town ia England. Berlin has 15 gates. The 
streets in the N'st part of the town an; straight, and Avell-paved ; and 
there are several large and handsome squares, with pleasant tvalks; the 
houses in general are built of fine white freest<ine. The houses of tlie 
suburbs arc almost all of wood; so av(*11 plastered, however, that they 
seem to he of stone. The royal gate of *ihe city is defended by a half- 
moon and two bastions coveretl with brick ; it fronts the royal street, 
ivhich'is onp of tin: longest and l)(*st frequented in th<! city. It is full of 
very haiulsoine bouses, especially those of the rnitiisters of state. This 
street is cros'y.ul by five others, noble and spacious. On the stone bridge 
over»the Spree, is an equestrian statue of William the great (‘lector, 
esteemed an excelleitt piece of workmanslni). Beyond tlu* bridge appears 
the royal palace, a grand and superb edifice, four stoinc's bigli, with 
extrenjely magnifiismt apartments. No palace in Europe, perhaps, pos¬ 
sessed St) great a (juantity of superb ])late. The furniture of the gjvat 
apartments is ('xtreinely rich, 'riiere is also a liandsome gallery, .'iO |)ace8 
long,* adorned w'ith pictures and paintings done by the best masters, 
especially one of Raphael, repres(‘nting tin* Head of our Saviour, valuetl 
at 50,000 crowns. The royal stables stand near tlie palace, and front 
the great street. Externally they are of (lothic appearance, but within 
are magniticHiit and elegant. The mangers are of stone; and the ])illars 
which divide the stalls, of iron adorned tvith the king's cipher. Over 
tlie racks are [lictures representing the finest horses which the royal stud 
lias produced. Above the stables are large rooms containing all sorts of 
hqrse-furfiilure, particpUirly the ecjuestrian equipage of Erederic I., the 
metallic part of which is of gold set with diamonds. Besid(>s those, 
the^e*are handsome lodgings for the oflicers. The arsenal consists of 
four grand buildings which form a court in tins interior ; each front having 
three large portiioes. The op<‘ra house is an (degant modern edifice. 
The front has a noble portico supporti*d by Corinthian columns, and a 
pediment adorned with basso relievos and statiu's. The columns that 
8up])ort the roof throw the whole into a grand saloon. It has three 
galleries, and is capabh; of containing 20H0 persons. Schinkel, the 
great architect of Berlin, has built a beautiful museum opposite the 
• royal palace. It measures 276 by 120 fe(‘t. An iron monument, in 
commemoration of the victories obtained by the PrusaiaAs over the French, 
in the.late war, is erected upon the Kreuzberg, or ‘ Mountain of the 
Cross,’ at the Halle (jate. This inonnnient, Avhich is in the Gothic style, 
and entirely of cast ii oii, is in the shape of a pyramid, wdtli an iron erosa 
at the top? Including the five steps, wliich run all round in an octogonal 
form, it uieasitfes ti I feet; and weighs, inclusive of the statues, 2,297 cwt. 
80 Ih. A rampart and fosse separate I'’riodriclisAV<!rder from Dorotheen- 
stadt, or the ToAvn, which is inhabited chiefly by Frenchmen. Sevan 
great alleys or walks, divide this quai-ter into two parts.* The middle 
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walk is broader than the rest, and is surrounded with balustrades, having 
a grass plot in the middle for persons to take the kir on foot. The alleys 
on each side are paved, and serve for those that come abroad in carr^ges. 
These alleys—which are three miles in length—are terminated with a 
bar that leads towards the paik. The alleys with trees, are bounded 
with rows of houses. In one of these ai'e the lodgings foi‘the'guards. 
Above these, arc the apartments occupied by the academies of painting, 
and of arts and sciences: behind which is the observatojy/-which is 
well-furnished with astronomical and mathematical instruments,—the 
royal cabinet of medals, antiquities, and natural curiosities,—the chemical 
laboratory, with its furnaces and metals,—the anatomicy.1 theatre,—and 
the royal library, which contains 150,000 volumes, and is considered one. 
of the most complete in Germany. Berlin has 25 churches, 20 printing- 
offices, 2 hospitals for invalids, a military academy, 4< colleges, 5 gym¬ 
nasiums, and upvvanls of 250 places of education under the superintendence 
of nearly 1000 male ami fmnale teachers. Berlin ])Ossesses a beautiful 
botanical garden, a museum, established in 1820, and several de;<f and 
dumb, and blind institutions. A most imporlatit institution is the Charity^ 
which admits above 5000 sick persons, and is one of the most celebrated 
schools for young physicians and surgeons. There arc also a luissiQnary 
and a Bible society, and several almshouses. It lias been calculated 
that 12,000 individuals are supported at Berlin on the charity of their 
fellow-citizens. The pleasures of Berlin—which is considered a very gay 
place—are nearly the same as of other large towns ; the royal theatre and 
opera house are much frequented, and the performers and singers are 
reckoned among the best in Germany. The national taste for mut^ic is 
very inucli cherished, and is supported by e'xtensive establishments. 
Berlin is considered as the centre of civilization for the north of Germany. 
This city has several times felt the awful visitations of war. In 1757, 
and 1760, it was taken by the Austrians, who in the last capture totally 
destroyed the magazines, ai'senals, and founderies, anvl seized an immense 
quantity of military stores, cannon, and arms, besides exacting a contri¬ 
bution of l,900,p00 German crowns* On the 24th of October, 1806, 
Berlin was captured by the French, after the fatal battle of Jenk. Berlin 
is situated in Lat. 52° 31' 30" N. and 13° 23' E. Lung, of Greenwich ; 
68 road-miles E. of Witteraberg; 114 road-miles N.N.E. of L^ipsic; 
97 road-miles E. of Magdeburg; 192 road-miles E. of Hanover, and 
170 road-miles S.E. of Hamburg, and 300 N. by W. of Vieqna. 

2(/. District of Potsdam.'] This district contains 346 German square 
miles, and is divided into 13 circles, the united population of which 
exceeds 670,000. The city of Potsdam is one of the most elegant cities 
in the Prussian dominions. It is situated on aq island 17 miles in cir¬ 
cumference, formed by the Havel and some neighbouring lakes, and 
contains a population of 30,000 souls. The royal pahice is an admirable 
Btructm'e; and iu the market-place is an obelisk 75 feet in height, with 
marble statues "of the Prussian sovereigns. Before the royal p^ce or 
castle is a grand square, ornamented with Roman columns, where the 
soldiers in garrison are daily exercised. On a barren hill in the vicinity, 
stands tb^ palace of Sans Souci, erected by the Great Frederic, which is 
only one story high, yet remarkable for its grandetu' and magnificence. 
The town-cliurch, near this palace, is a fine structure, ^'he garrison- 
ohtu'ch is large, liaving a marble pulpit, under which is the tomb of the 
Great Frederic, whose remains are enclosed In a wooden coffin, covered 
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wi«J copper; without any inscriptiou, ornament, or trophy, to record the 
memory of his great and victorious actions. This city was also .cap¬ 
tured in 1760* hy the Austrians; and by the French, alter the battle of 
JtAia. There is an important foundery for cannon here, as also manu¬ 
factories of silks and velvets. It is situated ^0 road miles from Berlin, 
_48 from* Wittemberg, and 77 from Magde.burg.—Besides this city, the 
district of Potsdam contains the town of Spandau, a strong fortress upon 
the Spreey with ^'OOO inhabitants; the town of Fehrhellin, with 1,220 
inhabitants, ami remarkable for the victory of the elector Frederic William 
over the Swedes; Brandenburg, on the Havel, with 12,004 inhabitants, 
and probably thp oldest town of the Mark to which it has given its nauie ; 
.Freienwalde on the 0<ler, a pleasant watering-place, with 2,7,50 inhabit- 
.ants; and the village of Mbgelin, celebrated for an agrictiltural insti¬ 
tution, conducted by Mr. Tliar, well-known on the continent by his works 
on agriculture. * 

3rf. The District of Frankfort.~\ This district, which is divided into 
18 ch'cles,^ contains 364 German square miles, with a population of 
638,600. The .chief town, Frankfort, upon the Oder, with upwards 
of 16,000 inhabitants, possesses several manufactures, and conducts ait 
aninjated commerce, specially by means of three large annual fairs, 
much frequented by the Poles. St. Ciistrin, at the junction of the 
Wartha and Oder, contains 6000 inhabitants, and is one of the prin¬ 
cipal Prussian fortresses. 

II. THE PROVINCE OF POMERANIA. 

Xhis province embraces the duchies of Upper and Lower Pomerania, 
and several other districts. It is bounded on the N.—where the island 
of Riigen spreads out before it—by the Baltic; on the E. by Western 
Prussia; on the S. by Brandenburg ; and on the W. by the two grand 
duchies of Mecklenburg. 

Physical Fetdur,^.'} Pomerania consi of a long narrow tract of 
coast-land, perfectly flat, and at some parts exhibiting small elevations 
here called mountains. Jlere and there the sandy soil is mixed with 
clay and* mould, particularly in the district of Stralsund, to which belongs 
the island of Riigen, w£ose soil is reckoned the best in Pomeiauia. The 
OdetfruuB through the whole province and falls into the Frische Haff; 
tht other principal rivers are the Peene, the Ucker, the lima, and the 
Rega. There are a great number of lakes, but none Of them are of 
considerable size; the most remarkable is the Madue, on account of 
the excellent mor'dnes^^ of which about 30,000 are annually caught in 
it. The navigation on the coast of Pomerania is dangerous, there being 
very few harbours. 

Climate.'\ Pomerania has a cold climate tn» account of its high 
latitude, and its situation near’ the sea. The Weatlier is changeable, 
rough, and damp. There are sometimes Irarricaites on the coast. 

Productions.'^ The principal Irroductions are horset^ cattle, fowls— 
particttlarly geese—fish, corn, vegetables, potatoes, fruit, wood, tobacco, 
salt, and peat. The soil and climate are unfavourable to agriculture, 
which, iV spite of the industry of the inhabitants, has madc*very little 
progress^ thongb the country furnishes more corn than it needs for 

“ The moraene, or murnsnc, is a kiinl of fish of oxceUent taste, found only.in this 
and a few other lakes. It reMuiMes a enlinon in form and size, and is the*,Sa/iA<i 
^M%$ratna of I/mmeua. ' 
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consumption. Tniit, particailiuly apples, is an article of commerce. 
Pom(>i'anin has hut few hands to devote to uiauuiactures, which are of 
smair importance. Commerce is animated, particularly by sea, Stettin 
being one of the most important sea-ports in CJermany. » 

Popvlatimu~\ The inhabitants are partly Slavuniatis, partly Germans. 
Only ill the N.E. there is a tribe of Slavonians, the ('arjulers, .wht^ have 
preserved their dialect and some ancient costumes. Most of ,.tht 
inhabitants are Lutherans; there are a^o Catholics, Calviiiist^s, jMciuion- 
ites, and .lews. Thiire is one university, and several gymnasiums and 
high-schools; but the establishments for education are in general much 
behind those of the other Prussian provinc,es. This province coiitaiiis, 
l^^^. The District of Stettin.'^ 'I'his district extiauls to 24'3 German 
square miles, with 34-2,002 inhabitanls. Stettin, the chief town of tho 
whole province, and one of the strongest fortresses of tins inonai'chy, 
contained 26,000 inhabitants, according to M. Balivi, in 1828, The 
islands of Usedom and Wolliii belong to this province; the former 
extending to about 1.50 British square miles, wilh a population of 3,470 
souls, and the latter, to 90 square miles, with 300u inhabitants. The 
population of both islands is almost vviinlly occupied in hshiiig. 

2d. Ihe District of Stralsuml.^ Tliis distri«‘t embraces part^ of 
Pomerania, formerly belonging to Sweden, tin* island of Kiigen, and 
several other small islands, extending to 7.5 (iermnn square miles, with a 
population of 137,400. It is divided into 4 circles, 'i'lie chief to,wn ia 
Stralsuiid, with 1.5,900 inhabitants in 1826. The furtilirations of this 
city, which were formerly cel(4irated, have been tulvi-n down, and tin* ram¬ 
parts are converted into public walks. The harbour is good, but liM a 
veiy narrow entrance. Greifswalde, ivith 7,800 inhabitants, is the seat 
of a university founded in 1436, but now little frequented. 

Island of lhujen,'\ The island of lliigen is the largest island 
belonging to Germany; its present superlieial extent is about 370 
British s(}uai'« miles, but it has been much larger as a pai't of it— 
probably the larger part—was engulfe<l by the sea in the iniildU; ages. 
It is divided from the main land by a strait of about a mile broad. Its 
form is very singular, being indented by the sea in many (hrectiens. In 
the N.E. a bay enters deep into the land, and forms two pcninsula.s. 
The pcnittsula of Jasmund is connected with lliigen proper, by a tji,dge 
of steep mountains called Prora, and by a long narrow wall of pyrites, 
granite, and porpbyritic fragments. I'he N.E. side is covered by the 
Stubbenitz, a large foi'est of beeches, containing a remarkable luonumcnt 
of Heathen idolatry>‘*’ and t(>rnii nates in the celebrated Stubbenkanimer 
a chalk rock rising out of the sea in a very singular fuinn, of which the 
highest point, .563 feet high, is called the Konig-xtald, or ‘ King’s-seat,’ and 
from which 600 steps, cut in the rock, lead tlown to the shore. V'-'ith 
tlie peninsula of Jasmund is connected the peninsula of Willow, a quite 
flat laud, finishing in the N.W. in the Cape Arkona, the most northern 
point of Germany, in N. Lat. 54® 39' 42'', on which stood the castle of 
Arkona, once the temple of Suantevit, the principal god of tlie Obdi,rites, 
oinl the strongest fortress of tlie liugians. The island of Rugen is much 
more fertile than the mainland; Jasmund and W’^ittow are its most fertile 
districts. It has 28,150 inhabitants, 2 towns, 2 bQjronghs, and 63 
villages. The principal towns are Bergen, with 2,200' inhabitants; 

<|t* It’Nras here, probably, that the worship of Hertha, mentioned by Tacitiu, Crcrm. 
e. 40. was celebrcted. 
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Sarganl, on the pcransuhi of Jasmniul, willi 200 inliabitants; and Putbus 
with a ctuitle bebmging to the Prince Putbus, and a recently established 
batlifng-placji', Vhich is annually visited by’above GOO persons.* 

•Srf. The District of Kdslinf^ TJiis district C(mtiiins 2.3 tOAvns, 5 
boroughs, and 1,19G villagi's, with" 280,000 inhabitants, who are 
_ principally Protestants. It is divided into 9 circles. Kiislin, the chief 
ihwM, contains 4,900 inhal)itants. Colberg,’ on the Persante, Inis a 
ljai'bourl:n* the l^ilfic, at the nioulh of this river. 'I’his jdace, which has 
a population of 7,oil souls, is remarkable on account of sevi'ral 
Htegej it has sustained, parti«n1arly that of 1807 in the French war, 
when wider the gallant general (Jneisonau it formed an honourable 
.exception to the other Prussian fortresses, which almost nit cajiitulated 
,in a manner disgraceful ti> their coinniaiuh‘rs; it stood the siege, although 
almost all the houses were burnt down, till tlie moment when the news 
of the peace of Tilsit arrived. * 


% III. TIIK I’ROVUiCK OF SILKSIA. 

» ^ 

Silesia iff boj^nded on the N.W. by Brandenburg; on tl by 

Posen; on the P. by Poland; on tins S.Fj, by Cracovia and ^.}alicia; on 
the i>. by Moravia or Austrian Sih'sia; aiul on the S.W. by Bohemia. 

Histary.'^ From the (>ariiest tunes in which Silesia appears in hintory, 
we find It inhabited by (ionnans and Slavoniims. 'Flu* latter Kceni to- 
have gome to ibis country—then considered part of Polaml—about the 
middle of the Gth cimtuiy. By a division of that country among the 
sous of duke Bolislaus 111., Silesia hail, for the lirst time, its own rulers 
fronj the family of the Piasts. It was aft«*rwards sigain divided into two 
duchies, from which arose the ])resent division into ITpjicr and Lower 
Silesia. The reigning family having la'cn subdivided into several 
branches,—of which there wore no less than 1(5 in the beginning of the 
14th century, calling thenisrdves sovereign dukes of Silesia,—it was an 
easy matter for thckirigs of Bohemia to subdue this country, which, in 
the middle of the 14th cctituiy, lu*came a fief of thfit crown, and was 
ultimately united with its the dukes of the line of Piast having gradnally 
been ciftinguishcd. Smee that peiio*d Sih'sia remained unileil with 
Bohemia, till the peace of Breslau, in 1742, avIumi it was ceded to 
PrusAia. Fretleric II. ]>laced Silesia out of .'ll! connexion with the 
Ghrman empire, and took the title of its sovereign duke ; but I'Vederic 
William HI. joined it, in 1818, to tijose of liis 8tat(>s Ivlonging to the 
German Confederacy. The administration is now similar to that of all 
the iVussian provinces. 

Physical t'eaturesf\ The Oder divides this country into two almost 
equal parts, very different from on»* another in soil and fi'alures. 
The German, or S.W. side is raonnlainuus, but has an excellent soil. 
The N.E. side on the right bank, calhal the I'olish side, is for the 
most part flat, sandy, and sterile. The country is highest to the 
S.E. and flattens to the N.W. The declinalion is northwards towards 
the CTder and the Baltic. The Sudetes run 200 miles on the boundaries 
between Silesia and Bohemia—the highest jioint is the lliesenkoppe, or 
‘ Giant’sVlead,’ 4,9.50 feet above the level of the s('a. '1 he Schneeberg, 
or ‘ Snow Mountain,’ in the county of Glatz, is, according to the obser¬ 
vations of the Abbe Felhiger, and Mr. Goibard, 3,0G5 Parisian leet,' 
above Habelschwerdt. This small village is 75 feet higher than GiaU, 
which is elevated 867 feet above the level of the sea; sc that the total 
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elevation of Schncebei^ is 4007 Paiisian feet, or about 4,274 Pnglisli 
feet. From the Schneeberg rises the Neisse, which, after watering the 
county of Glatz, enters Silesia, through the valley of V/artha; while 
the Schneeberg separates (ilatz on the S.E. from Moravia, the moun¬ 
tains of Habelschwenlt divide it from Bohemia on the S.W. The 
highest part of this chain, calhul Grunewalde, near Rienerz, ig- little 
inferior to the Schneeberg, and both of them are covered with kiow 
in October. To the N.W. of Habelschwerdt, rises another elytin, called 
Heusclxmnc. Anoth<!r chain, calh'd the Eulengebirge, or ‘ the Moun¬ 
tains of Owls,’ separates the county of Glutz from (he principality of 
Schweidnitz in Silesia. The height of the Eulengebirge. at its northern 
extremity, is, according to Mr. Giemtlorff, 3,.S26 feet above the level 
of the sea; and the highest part, which is in the vicinity of Haus- 
dorft', is higher than the Gnjat Brockem, in the Harzcswald, and nearly 
of the sami! elevation as the Fichtelgebirge, mentioned in <mr account 
of Bohemia. The chain of Heusch<‘une, or the ‘ Haystack,’ so called 
from the singular appearance of its central summit, is 2,900 feet above 
the level of the sea, according to Zollner: and is composed* of a large 
mass of .sandstone, formed of fine grains of quaitz. Another mountain, 
called Diberschaar, and equal in height to the Eulengebirge, is a coRiplete 
mass of basalt. In the N.W. part of iSilesia are also detached mountains 
of cousideiable Innght, as the Zobtenberg, bet^veen Schweidnitz and 
Breslau. This mountain seems rather to bo a dt^tached spur from the 
main ridge of the Sudotic chain. It is 2,125 llhenish feet in height: 
and on every side but the south is bounded by a \a‘'t plain. It is called 
the Silesian weathercock, because, from the appearance of its summit, 
the inhabitants pretend to guess what weather they shall have the next 
day. On its loftiest summit is a tower. This mountain consists 
entirely of serpentine, with some hornblende ; and contains a quarry of 
dark green marble. In the neighbourhood of the Reisengebirge, and 
over all that, pai't of Upper Silesia which lies tonai'ds Moravia and 
Hungary, the winter sets in earlier, is of longer duration, and much more 
severe than in the level country. In those very months, when at the foot 
of the Reisengehh-ge, and the Glfesenk, every thing is covered trith ice 
and snow, the trees at Breslau are in full verdure. Tlie descent of the 
ReisengeBirge, like that of the Erzgebirge towards Saxony, is much toore 
gradual on the Silesian side than on tlie quarter towards Bohemia. The 
northern descent of the Schneeberg continues for the distance of eight 
leagues, into the interior of the country. Beyond the Oder, where it 
takes its course to the N.W., all mountains disappear, and those immense 
plains begin, by wiiiclt the North of Europe is distinguished from the 
South. 

Kioers.'\ The principal river, the Odor, receives all the smaller ones, 
with the exception of a feiv running on the boundaries. The principal 
are the Elsa, the ijtober, the Oppa, the Neisse, and the Katzbach; the 
Vistula only touches the southern boundaries ; the Iser flows to the 
Elbe. 

Lakes.'] There are very few lakes, and none of considerable size, but 
a great number of ponds. In Silesia alone, excluding Lusatia,.there are 
about 6,688 of these small collections of water. There «re also a number 
''of ditches and marshes ; the most remarkable of the latter are the White 
Meadows on the Giant Mountains, and the poat-moor of Seefeld, in the 
ctrcle" of Giat;?, lying 2,858 feet above the level of the sea’. 'There is 
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but one canal, that of Kladnitz, for tlie transport of coal. I'here are 
several tninei-al spriuf^. 

Climaip.Ji * The climate is very various: it is in general mild, even 
inutile mountainous countries, but on approaching the southern bound¬ 
aries, it becomes luore rough, which is partly caused by the height of the 
exteuf^^e forests, and partly by the neighbourhood of the Carpathes. 

’ • /productions.'^ The productions of Silesia ani horses, cattle, sheep, 
game, fe^ls, cofn, wood, flax, wine, silver, copper, lead, iron, marble, 
some precious stones, cosils, and peat. 

Agriculture and Industry ,The agriculture of Silesia has been much 
improved in lat^r years, but Itas not yet reached that degree of perfection 
which it has attained in some other Ciermau provinces. The soil is in 

_ general fruitful, apd very diflerent from that of Brandenburg, Pomerania, 
and Lusatia. In fact, till the ac(iuisition of Silesia and Saxony, Magde- 
b&rg was the best province in the FrussBin duininions, in ]iruportiun to 
its extent; and the recent acquisitions from Saxony, were the most 
fertile parts of the king of Saxony's dominions, except the tract betw<>en 
IVlltisen and D^'esden, which rivals in f<*rtility the North of Italy. 
Although the northern extn*mity of Silesia res(‘mhles, in comparative 
sterUity, tht? soil of Brandenburg; yet, in general, Silesia is a fertile 
country, and extremely productive in grain, fruits anti culinary vegetables. 
Industry is a prevailing characteristic of Silesian maniu'rs ; and there is 
hardl]^ a spot in all Silesia that is not turned to some good account, by 
the labours of the peasantry. The Silesian forests produce abundance 
of tar, resin, turpentine, and pitch extracted from the pine, the fir, and 
the larch. Iron mines were begun to be wrought in Pnissian Silesia, 
in f784, under the direction of count Roden, and are now the most 
productive in Germany. In the Silesian mines, abundance of chryso- 
prasus is found in various stages of transition ; it appears to be a semi¬ 
opal, deriving its green tincture from nickel. Agates, jaspers, and clear 
crystals of quartz a'-e also found in the Silesian mountains,#?specially in 
the environs of Lamleck, in the county of Glatz. That useful mineral, 
coal, occurs in various parts of Silesia; it is sometimes impregnated with 
small paiiticles of gold. The level districts often present extensive moors, 
abounding in peat mossT 

Ccynmerce.'] The exportations from Silesia are considerable, and 
vakied at about 12,000,000 Silesian crowns, or two millions sterling; 
the importations amount to 11,000,000 crowns, or £1,833,333:6: 8</. 
The principal articles of exportation are linen, yarn, cotton, madder, 
wood, arsenic, galena, and iron, and other metal ware; those of impor¬ 
tation are horses, cattle, flaxspe<], salt, wine, and colonial wares. The 
enormous taxes, and the troublesome custom-houses, liave much dimin¬ 
ished tlie transit of goods; and smiq'gling is carried on to a great 
extent. 

* InhabitaTds,~\ ■ Silesia is one of the most populous provinces of the 
monarchy, containing 139 towns, 47 boroughs, .5,3.56' villages, with 
2,093,000 inhabitants. The majority are Germans, the rest Slavonians 
of the Polish race, and most of the latter are blended with the Gormans. 
In Upper- Silesia, and on the boundaries of Posen and Poland, the 
Polish langtiage and Polish manners are found. In the former circles of 
Lusatia, WenJes are established; the Jews labour here under hard 
restrictions, there are, however, about 17,000 in Silesia. The nobility 
are numerous, and divided into high and low; part of them are very 
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rich, and they enjoy peculiar privileges; bondage has been entirely 
abolished. 

I{eHgion.~\ Religion has ’had singular fates in SileSia. Lutkeris 
doctrines found numerous partisans, who, after severe oppressiotft, 
obtained, in 1609, from the emperor Rudolph, a dearly Imught ^charter 
for the exercise of their religio New securities were taken in the 
peace of Miinster; but in spite of this they afterwards lost tjieif 
church(!s, and were exp«i.sed to new persecution. Charles XII*o^ Sweden, 
forced the court of Austria to restore to the Lutherans more than 
lOOcImrehes. The Catliolics, however, remained predominant. After 
the conipiest of Trederic the gnjat, the Lutherans hop/nl to gain the 
upper hand, but I’rederic preserved the status (juo of the Catholic 
establishments, agreeabl) to his engagement, and it was only in 1810, 
that all the convents, with exception of those destined for nursing the 
sick, were secularized at the 'sanns time with the Lutheran clerical 
foundations. Catholics ainl Pro.estants now enjoy perfectly equal rights 
here, as in the rest of the Prussian monarchy. The Ciitholics liavd' four 
hishoi)s. Tlien; are 1,090,618 Protestants, compreheivling LntheraWs, 
Calvinists, Hussites, Moravians; and 885,'^78 Catholics in this country. 

Stale of mdncatioii.'] Silesia has a univ<!rsity, with a double thtjolo- 
gical faculty,—a Catliolic and a Protestant; 10 Luthiu'sin and Reformed, 
and 7 Catholic, gymna-sinius ; a .Jewish college ; a college of Moravians'; 
upwards of 3,100 city and parochial schools, ainl several seininari«s and 
scienti'i'c, institutions for p.irticular ]»iirposes. The Catholic schools have 
been mucb improved by the abbot Pelbiger;*' and the consequences of a 


Silesia was a itariienlar o1)jeet of I'relerifi’.s eare. Kefore tii., time of itseiin(fnes<, 
rilueatioii li.ifl seldom been made an olijeet (d' attention liy it', former masters, the 
Austrian sovereijjna, and, like the iv't (.f i in rone, lliiscoiiiit ry was Init scantily supplied 
with schools or lench.’rs. In the siii.dl towns and vill.ii;)',, the sehuolmasLers were so 
poorly ]iai<l, th.it they eoiild n.)t snh'ist without praetising some other o<-e,npation 
besiiles that of instruetitm, and tliey nsiially united the i liarai ter of the tiddler 

with that of Uie \illa,;e-selHKiIinast tiven of titese there^were i.o few, that the 
children of t!)n%easanls ir ■; -iii'ra!, tliroiit’liinit the.piovinee, were left unt.iMjrht. This 
was especially the ease in L^pper eiiiesi.'i. I'red, rie. issued an urdunnance that a sehuol 
should be eslablisheti in every villa;;(3; and lliat a competent subsisteiieo should be 
provided for the schoidma-ter, by tbe j«.int eoiitiibutioii of t'le Icrd of the ^illaj'c and 
of the teiiyits tliemsel\es. The superinteiidenee of the e‘bools was preseribed as the 
duty of the el)‘igy. Hut in oi'tler tliat this ordunii tnre iul!;ht have its due execution, 
it wjis necessary to train tenelieis tli, tnselves. This was elfected by tlie persevering 
intelligeiiee and zeal of b'elbi^er, an Aiiousliiie monk bi’lont>inK to a eoiiveiit at bagpn; 
“ a man,” says a Silesian liistorian, “ whom a !>reat ])art of Germany iniisi thank for 
a revolution, whieh, though of slower progress and milder features, tliari that produced 
by Hiiother monk of the same order, Luther, w.is yet -d' vast importanee.'' Velblger, 
after spending some'years at Bi'i lin, to olitaiii a perlt'et knowledge of the best iiiothod 
of instriielioii practised in the sebools tltere, rctni iied to S.igan, and made the convent 
to which lie belonged a seminary i'or young ecel.'siastics, and candidates as school¬ 
masters, for aet|iiii’ing the knowledge of the improved mode of teaching. Several 
other institutions of the same kind were in due time established at llresbaii, Glatz, 
anil olher places, upon his principles, and eondnr'ed by persons whom he had formed. 
To defray Ihe expenses nceeji'-.iry for these seminaries, a fund is raised, consisting of 
one quarter’s salary', whieh every ('atholic curati: is obliged to pay upon being first 
settled in a parsoii-igc. 'Wlih each of these seminaries are connected certain scliools, 
where the y’liungoeandidates for the clerical oflice, or for that of teachers, are' obliged 
to attend, and oiiserve the prartice ol' the method, the theory of which tbeyfb-arn at 
the seminaries themselves. The clergy'no less than the teachers are required to go 
through this process, because the siiperintendence u\cr the teachers is committed to 
them. Nu.youiig man can he admitted to either of the offices, without aiu attestation 
of his qualiliearioiis from one of the seminaries. After all these preparatory measures 
had been earrii'd into effect, an ordonnance Avas piibli.shed in 17(i5?prescribiiig the mode 
• of teaching, as adopted in the seminaries ; and the inuiiiier in which‘‘the clergy should 
eupeiintend the efficacious estahlisbnieiit of the sy.stcin. The regulations of this 
^>rdonimuce, pi-ove the earnestness Atdth Avhich Frederic laboured to spread the benefits 
of useful knowledge among his subjects. The teachers are directed to give plain 
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more general ililTiisiou of knowledge, liave been attested by many clear 
facts. Before the Sev(«n years’ war, tliere had scarcely ever been n[iore 
than^ne periodical journal published in ISilesia at one time. There were, 
hcrtv''ever, in 1801, no less than 17 newspapers and magazines, which 
apy)eared by the day, the week, the month, or the quarter. At the 
^foriiiei* period tliere were but 3 booksellfrs, jind all these in Breslau, 
But dll 1801, there were (i in that capital, ami 7 c stiiblished in the 
other citif'w ;• and tlu' number of piiriting-presses and of bookbinders had 
increased in the same jiroportiun. Besides tlu* normal schools, an uni¬ 
versity at Breslau, and an academy of nobles at I.ignitz, there are what 
we call "rammsy-.si-houls, wliere Larin is taught, in almost eviny town of 
.Sih'sia. However, the inferior schools, both of ('atholics and Protes- 


4ants, parlicuhu-ly in lipper Hile-iia, are not to be comp-ared witli those 
esmblished in other parts of the Ik’ussian dominions. The civilization of 


the higher classes is, in general, the same as in tlie rest of Germany, hut 
the Gatholics are certainly on lie* ivlioh* behind the Protest.ants. The 
inliabilaiits ^)f the lierinari side are also obsei vi’d to be more industrious. 


and are by eonsmyuence more wi altliy, than those on the Polish. 

Topo(jr(q}l^jr\ Silesia is divided into i disiricls, which are again sub¬ 
divided ii’+o «-iiclcs. 


Lvf. The JJis/rict of Jiresloit j 'I'his district extemls to 24-7 German 
square miles. Breslau, the capital of the whole yirovince, contains 3,(i95 
honset^l and has a, popnialion of 78,H(;."> inhahitants, or, according to 
Balbi, 82,000, of whom about 5000 are .lews. Its fortiiicationH have 


been cliaiigcd into juihlic. walks. Tliere is here a university, with 4 
faculties ; a library of about 100,000 voIuuk , which has been particu- 


instnictioiis, and np snbjprfs apjdiciililp to flit* i.rdi .n.i’y ooiicrnis of lifi*; not merely 
to load the meiiiorii'H of flicir vcludar'- will) wrirds, hut (o make thiiigN iritelligihle to 
tlieir uuderslaiidirig,—to hnbiliiate llw in to fbe use of their own I’ea.soii, by e'vpkiining 
the sulijert of (lie b-ssons, so liial tlie rhildteii ibeni't-lyen may be able to explain it 
upon examination. Tljti eaiidiilates for st liooUki’epiii^ ne-< aive s]ie(Jmens of their 
ability, by teaeiiia/ir ia one of tiie m-IkioI.s ei.iineeted witli 1..e .-.(•minary, in the, presence 
of the jirofesMirs "f file heiniiiary, tliat tliey may remark uno correet any thiii^ ilefcc- 
tive in the eaiididatc’M melhoil.. If one s<.bool sulTiee tor uior ■ than one villiit;e, neither 
of them iiiiisl he more than half a (ierman mile, iir liritisli miles distant from it 
In the llat eoniitry, nor mi.Tf tliaii tialf that distaiiri* in the inoiint.'iJiioiis x>arts. 'I'he 
schoul-ta.v mii.st be ]i.iid bj' th- lord and terrint.s, without distinction of religions. 
In th.9towns, the <>i)iool must be kejit the whole year niiind. It is expected that one 
inolitli shall si.liiee to make the ebildren kti<>w tlie letters of the alphabet, that in two 
they shall be able to join them, and in three to read. The boys mii.st all be sent to 
school from/be'e sixth In theii thirl". ■Dili year, whether the jiarents tiie able to pay 
the school-tax or not. For the xioor, tin- si' ol-moiiey must be raised bycolleetions. 
Every parent or guardian, -"vl'o i.eglerts the ■-i tiding of bis children to school, without 
sulTicient cause, i.s obliged to iiay a iloubJe school-tax, for which the gii.ardiari shall 
have no allowance. Every eiirate Must examine weekly the ehihlren of the .school in 
hi.s j>ari.sh. A general examinaticu must 1 e held aniiiialiy by the deans of the districts 
of the schools, within tlieir rcsxieeti”e xivecincts; and a ri'iiort of the schools, the 
talents and attention of the si buolin.isu rs, the state olThebuildiiigs, and of attendance 
by the children, made to the i.fiii-e of the vicar-general, who must transmit all these 
reports to the rojaT domain offices. l''iiiin these, orders are issued to the respective 
hmdratks, to correct the abuses, and siipxdy the deheieneirs iiidTea^d in the reports. 
Th).s s^tem WTis at first i*refiared .md intended only for the ('atholics, hut has bi*en 
ado}itid by all the Protestant lonsistories within the l’rii.ssian dominions. Ihe 
truly lesjiectable author of this system, Felbiger, was finally, with the consent of 
Frederic, invited to Vienna by the emxiress Maria 'llteresa and her son Joseph 11., 
who ax>pdiiKed him director of the nuiiTial schools nr •.eii'inaries in all tITc Austrian 
dominions. This civeumstanre is a coinxiletc confutation of Fiiikerton’s severe and 
unmannerly asA<rtion, tliat Maria Theresa instituted sclinols for the education of 
children, but none fur the education of ta^-hers, I'elbiger being opjiuinted to the office 
of director, for the very purpose of training up teachers for the normal schools. His 
^stem has b^en introduced, and acted upon, in almost all the Catholic StaEw ox 
verinany. 

• 2 U 
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lai'ly increased by those of the secularized convents; a museum; a cabinet 
of history; a botanical ;i;ardfn; an observatory; three gynina'* 

eiums; and several scientific socicfties, and public libranfes. Breslau is 
the centre of Silesian coiumerce; its principal articles of exportation 
are madder and linen. 

2r/. 7 liM District of OppelnT^ The Catholics form the majoi’ity of 
the population in this district, amounting to 470,162; ^while the Pwtds- 
tants only amount to 38,629. There are also 7,608 J<!ws. This district 
contains 238 German square miles. The town of Oppeln has 4,896 
inhabitants. : . 

3rf, The District of jReichenJmchjy This district contains 120 German 
square miles, with a population of ni*arly 250,000 l*roti*stants, and an- 
equal number of Catholics. Ueichenbach, the chief town, contains 4000 
inhabitants. 'Fhe town of Gnadtmfn'i in tliis district, is a colony of tlie 
Moravians, and contains 800 inhabitants, but there are about 700 of the 
same sect in the neighbourhood. The town of Hirschberg, with ,5,858 
inhabitants, is 1,090 feet above the level of the Baltic. The ciicle of 
Hirschb(>rg is by nature and art one of the most renia'.kable in Silesia. 
The Silesian part of the Giant Mountains lies in its circuity which com¬ 
prehends the highe.it points of the mountain, and its ridge forming the 
boundaries of Bohemia. Here are many remarkable points, and parti¬ 
cularly the towering Giant or Schne«‘koppe, probably the highest moun¬ 
tain in Silesia, or of the tnitldle part of GiU'many in general. There is 
a chapel on the summit, from which you s<*e on one side the capital of 
Bohemia, and on the other that of Silesia; while beneath you, you look 
down on gloomy and deep preci])icos and ravines, which gradually lAtiden 
into pleasant valleys. TIk! c<»untiy hen; is remarkable for its innumer¬ 
able legends of llitbezahl, or Numbc;r-nip. Many chalets, or shepherds’ 
huts, are dispersed over this part uf the Giant Mountains, where there is 
pasture for the cattle, wdiich forms one of the brunches of industry of this 
part of Silesia wh(*re little corn is cultivated. This circle is the principal 
Beat of the Silesian linen manufacture, in which the wealth of the inhabit¬ 
ants particularly'consists. The town of Wariiihrunn is 1,077 feet above 
the lev«*l of the sea; there is a boiling-spring here. Warthe, a small 
town on the Neisse, has a Catholic church, annually visited by about 
40,000 ]>ilgrims. Silberberg, an o])en town, with 860 inhabitants, in a 
narrow valley, 1,375 feet above the sea, is connected with the rock on 
which stands the celebrated cita«lel, which rises on five fortified points of 
rock, united by a vaulted alley, and suiTounded by a ditch cut 70 feet 
deep in the living rock. It lias accommodation in its barracks, which are 
all cut in the rock, for .5000 men, and did not surrender in 1807. Glatz, 
on the Neisse, has two forts on both sides of the' Neisse, which are con¬ 
sidered a master-piece in the art of fortification; and contains above 8000 
inhabitants. 

O 

4/4. The District of LeignitzT^ The Wendea are numerous ‘ in this 
province. Leignitz, on the Katzbach, with 9,142 inhabitants, is the chief 
town. Griinberg, with 9,144 inhabitants, is one of the most important 
towns foirthe fabrication of cloth: 40,000 pieces are said to .|Je annually 
made hiTe. .. 

IV. THE PROVINCE OF SAXONY. ' 

^ 'yhe province of Saxony is bounded on the N. and N.E. by Branden¬ 
burg ; on the S.W. by tlie kingdom of Saxony; on the* S. by Gotha, 
Reuse, Weimar, and Hessen-Cassel; and on the W*. by Hanover and 
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Brunswick. Some districts of tliis j>roviucc, houftiver, lie without tlieso 
boundaries: viz. the firclos of Heiiiielierg and Neustadt in Saxony; 
Wolfeburg and the village of Hocklain iiu Brunswick; and the tod’ii of 
BPnneckensteiu in Hanover. And, on the other hand, the 3 duchies of 
Anhalt, and some districts of Schwarzburg, Weimar, and Brunswick, lie 
withiibi’ts boundaries. 

• PJitjsiml Features atul Soil.'^ Tin* larger part of the province, viz. 
the wliolcfc lUsiriA of Magdeburg to the S. W. extremity, and the larger 
eastern part of the district of Mersi^burg b(*yond the Saale, is one of the 
flat countries of the north of, (ierniany, and has only a few hills. The 
smaller part of j,he districts of Merseburg and Brfurt is more mountainous, 
.but is interspersed with large and fertile plains; the mountains are not 
.of any considerable height, except in the <-ircle of Henneberg, on the S.W. 
edge of which rises the Henneberg, the highest mountain of the N. of 
Germarry. 'I'he soil is of various qualilit's ; in the northern part of the 
district of Magdelmrg then: is a great deal of sand, and oidy along the 
rivers, is fqpnd fertile soil; but the hilly grounds also bear go(»d harvests. 
The eastern ])ar4 is of the same cjuality; but the soiitliern part of Magde¬ 
burg is a lie^vyelay, which is very fertile, and yields abendant harvests 
of rye and wheat. 

Mountains.'^ The two largest chains of nionntains in this province 
are the Harz, which runs on the S.W. edgr: of the district of Magdeburg, 
and Imve their highest pftint the Brocken liere, ami the 'J hiiringiau forest, 
which spreads over the circle of Henneberg. 

Ricers, Lakcs^ and Canals.'\ 'I'he princi[)iil river is the Elbe ; to its 
basiit belong the Mulde, the .Saale, a large navigable river, the Aland, 
and tin* Havel, which bounds the N.E. si<le of the province. 'Hie livers 
on the S. and W. sides of the Harz belong to the basin of the Weser; 
among these are the Leino and the Aller. 'I’he jirovince has several 
canals, among which are tin* canal'of Plauen, the Schift’sgraben, and the 
Flossgraben. 'Hn'T'e are lew large lakes ; the princi|)al ones iwe the salt 
and fri'sh water lakes in Marinsfeld, and the Aremlsee which covers 
2,170 acres. 'I'here are* many fislipoiuls and hogs ; the most remarkable 
among the latter isa^ie moveable bog called the Drbinling, which has 
129,343 acres of surface, but it belongs only partly to this province. 

, 'Hie climate is ev«*rywhere temperate and healthy ; it is 

coldest in the neighbourhood of the Harz. 

Prodiu'tio’ii'ir^ The productions are horses, cattle, game, fowls, corn, 
vegetables, potatoes, hops, madder, flax, tobacco, fiuit, wood, silver, 
copper, lead, iron, salt, marble, slate, peal, and coal. 

Agiu'uUure, huiustry, and Commerve.'^ Uf all Prussian provinces, 
Saxony is the one in which agriculture has been carried to the greatest 
petfection. Corn forms the principal liches of tin* prc'vince, and Magde¬ 
burg is one of tlje granaries of the kingdom. 'Hie rearing of horses and 
cattln is not so important licre as elsewhere; that flf sheep is more so, 
and Wie breed has been greatly impioved by merinocs, JMiiiingis carried 
on for silver, copper, iron, and coals ; bnt the most important mineral 
produetkm is salt. iVlanufactiires, though found in all towns of any 
iinportat/(-e, do„iiot fonn a principal branch in the industry*of this pro¬ 
vince. A brisk commerce is conducted iu all tin* natuial productions ojf 
the province, and the balance is decidedly in its favour. 

Inhabitants.'} The mass of the inhabitants are Germans; aa part 
• show traces of Wendish cirigin ; there are also French cofonists, but they 
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have been gradually bhnded with the Germans and Jews. The religion 
of the majority is Lutheran; there are 1,132,272 Protestants, 78,001 
Cathdlics, and 3,242 Je-ws in Saxony. There is one university, .and 
several gyihnasiums—of whirh some have a particulai-ly good reputatuin— 
besides a number of other town and parochial schools. 'I’be peasants in 
this province are very comfortably situated, and some of them are'ricli. 

Topography. 'I'liere are 1.51 towns, 27 boroughs, 2,9G(> villages, 
and 1,010 hamlets and isolated farms in this province*; which is com¬ 
posed of districts very diil'erontly sitnat«*d, some of them having belonged 
for a long time to the monarchy, and others being new acquisitions made 
since 181.5. The administration is the same as in the other Prussian 
provinces. 

Isif. District of Mag<1ehnrg7\ There are 4(>2,510 Protestants, 7,360 
Catholics, and 2,142 .Jews, in this district, which is divuled into 1.5 
circles. INIagdeburg, the chief town, and the capital of the whole pro¬ 
vince, built on the left side of the Elbe, is one of the strongest fortresses 
of the monarchy, and contains a population of 36,6.50 inhabitants, wlio 
conduct an animated commerce, and carry on several inaijufactures. At 
Schouebeck, on the Elbe, a town eontaining 4,860 inhabitants, there is 
the most extensive salt-work in the whole iiionarcliy, and one of ,the 
most important in Germany. 'I’he town of Gu<‘dlinhnrg, with 12,100 
inhabitants,' was formerlv a rich numierv, of wl)ich the abbess had a 
vote in the, diet of the empire. There are grAit <UstilI<*ri(*s of brandy 
here. \V(>ruigenj(le, with 5,016 inhabit.ants, belongs, with the surround¬ 
ing lordsliips, to the count llolhtTg, under Prussian, sovereignty. The 
castle of the count lies in a iMsiiitiful situation on a mountain 827 fact 
above the level of the sea; tlie library consists of 30,000 volumes, among 
whic,h tluM’e is a collection of 2000 hibles. 

'id. The District of Mcrt.clnng.'l ’I'ln* number of Protestants isi this 
district is 499,963, that of Catliolics, 1,71.1. jMcu'sehurg, on the 8uale, 
contains a population of 7,483 ^ouls, and conducts .^onu! unimportant 
manufactures. In the <-.itliedral is an organ W'tli 4000 pipes ; and in one 
of tlie suhurhs a royal stud with 250 horsi's. 'Ihe town of Lauckshedt 
contains a inineiul hath, with good i‘stahlishments for visitors.^ 4.ulzen 
is celebrated by tin; battli' of 1632, in tlu''I'liiriy yesirs’ war, in wliieh 
Gustavns*y\ilolpliiis was killed. IJalle, on the Saale, has a pojnilatiori of 
24,000 souls. It is the seat of a univ(‘rsit.y, with 12 ])rofessors. The 
library is s.'ii<l to contain 50,000 volnines. 'rin*. oi]»hau hcisjiital, jii which 
about 200 childien are kept, ami whicli was founded in 169.5 by A. H. 
Pranke, is o)ie of, the largest establislmients of the kind in Ceiinany; a 
library of 20,000 volumes, a museum, and a printing oOice, belong to it. 
There is a larg«‘ cstablisliment for education preparatory f«)r the university, 
and an extensive bihle soi iety hero. ^Vltteml)e^■g, a town on the Elbe, 
with 6,800 inbahitants, is illustrious in German liislory, as having been 
the scene of the llefcriuation in i517- One of tlte oldest (Jerman utnver- 
Bities, whieli existed here, was in 1817 united to that of Halle; the 
church of the casth> are the graves of Luther ami ^lelanctlion. Miihl- 
berg, on the Elbe, is remarkable for the battle of 1545, where the elector 
John Frederic was made prisoner by C harles V. At the Hown of 
Eislehen, the house in which Luther was horn is now employed as a 
school for poor children. 

.3</. District of Erfart."] There are 170,199 Protestants, and 68,928 
Catholics, in ths district of Erfurt, and the chief town, which gives it# 
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name to the district, contains 21,400 inhahitants.* It is fortified, and has 
two very strong citadels. LanfrensnlEa, on the Suiza, is the mostimpor- 
tant'maiinfactunng town in the Ih’ussian part of Thiiringia. , 

. V. TIIK PROVINCE OF WESTFIIALTA. 

'rifts prbvince belongs to the second lai'ge division of the Prussian mon¬ 
archy, and is boundeil on the N.W. by Holland ; on the N. by Hanover; 
on tlie *H*. by llanover, Schanenimrg, Lippe-Detinold, Biunswich, and 
Hessen-Cassel; on the S.E. by Ilessen-t.'assel, Waldeck, and Hessen; 
and«r)n the S.W. and W. by tjie province of .liilii-h-Plevc'-Berg. 

P/ufSical Fmitorts nm! 'I’lie northern ])art t>f Westphalia belongs 

to the great plains of the north of Germany, and has only ti few small 
elc,vations running from the Egge to the Weser. 'I’he soutln*rn parts 
fi'om the south side of the Lip])e, consists in a congloinerrititm of ridges 
of small mountains and hills, which run to all sides. Tlu> soil of the 
iiortji part is mostly sandy, with some large moors, heaths, and bogn. 
In the swthern parts, the soil, though not sandy, is frequently stony, 
and not always*very productive. I'he mountains of this ])rovima‘ belong 
to the lowe* «-hains of tlie Harz. The most ri'inarKaldf are tin* Weser 
mountains: the ’reutoburgerwa!<l, a remarkable chain, which runs like a 
wall from tin; Bhine to alinosi the middle of the Ems; and the Porto W^*st- 
phnlien, a beautiful pictur^(|u(* chain, 'riio violence of the water has 
brokfn through the latter mountain about a mih* to the south of Minden, 
and this opening forms the c(-lebrated Porto West])halien, or pass of 
W estphalia. 

Jiicer,s-.]3 'rhe largest river is the Weser, but it only flows on the 
western side, where it forms the boundary for about 60 miles. It then 
breaks through the Porto Westjihalieii, and runs for 28 mihvs through 
the <lihtrict of Minden; it receives several small rivers ns the Diemel 
and the Emmer. ^ 'I'lnj next ri^r is the Ems, which is not navigable, 
and receives no river of cmiMoerable size, 'riie Ei]>pp is partly navi¬ 
gable. Tlnj Rohr, whicj^^ills into the Rhine, was made navigable by 
i'redery- II.' and the V(*cbta, runs through the Netherlamls into the 
Zuydersee. There tW* no lakes or ponds in this province, hut a number 
of J»ogs, and some mineral springs. 

• 'I'he climate is temperate and healthy; the air is more 

rough, but also more pun* in the S. than in th(> N. where tliere an; many 
bogs. I'he winter is everyivhen* cold and damp ; in summer the heat is 
sometimes v(!ry great. 

PTo(Iu<‘tious.'\ Horses, and the common domestic animals, swine, in 
great number, fowls, game, corn, potatoes, vegetables, I'ruit, hemp, flax, 
copper, leail, iron, marble, lime, salt, peat, and coals, are the jn-oilnctions 
of this province. 

Agriculture 'and Indiistr)j.~\ Agriculture is eveiywhere tin* prin- 
cipaf branch of industry. The richest corn districts,are the vicinity of 
Paderhorn, the northern pai’t of tlm duchy of Westphalia, ami some 
districts of Minden and Miinster. There are other parts wdien* the soil 
is so s^iy that nothing hut oats ran be cultivated. Ry^i is the most 
cominoiiVjflytT [Vrom it is ])repared the brown hn“ad called pumpernickel, 
celebrated Throughout Geriiiauy. 'Hie rearing of cattle is consid(>ral>I^, 
particularly herds of swine, wliich furnish the celebrated W estphalian 
bams. There ar«» extensive salt-works; iron and linen are the iftost 
important articles of manufacture. 
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InhabitanisJ] The iiiliahitants are all of the Low-Gennan race. There 
are about 638,259 Catholics, 425,976 Protestants,' and 9,721 Jews. In 
a great part of the country the -inhabitants live dispersed in small isolated 
farms. The Catholics have two universities, one at Munster, and one 'at 
Paderborn; they have also seminaries for the clergy, gymnasiums, and 
elementary schools. The' Protestants have gymnasiums, and city an<l 
parochial schools; but the state of gtmeral information, and school-estab¬ 
lishments, is here decidedly inferior to other Prussian provincer,'and the 
inhabitants stand lower in civilization than in most other parts of the 
monarchy. 

Topography^ Westphalia is divided into .3 di.stricts, subdivided into 
circles. It contains 128 towns, 60 boroughs, aiul 4,045 villages. 

Is^. District of Munstvrf} The number of Catholics and Protestants 
in this district are nearly ecpjal. The chief town of the whole province 
is Miinster, on the Aa, with 18',218 inhabitants. It is the seat of the 
government, and contains a Catholic university, several colleges, and 
schools, and a public library. Warendorf, on the Kms, w.’th 3,958 
inhabitants, conducts extensive cotton, silk, ^vorsted, and dinen manufac¬ 
tures. , 

District of Minde7i.~\ There are 36 toAvns, 7 boroughs, 5S9 villages, 
812 hamlets and isolated houses, in this district, which is divided into 12 
circles. The chief town is Miiulen, upon t|je Weser, over which is a 
bridge 600 feet in length. The population of this town is 9000 .‘?ouls. 
It posses.ses sev«‘ral mauufac’tures, among which arc* large sugar-refineries, 
and camducts a pretty extensive* connnerce upon the Wes(>r. In the town 
of Bic'lefeld there are some; extensive linen-manufactures, of Avhich the 
beautiful dnuia-sk table linen is highly celebrated. The whole population 
here are «>mploy<'(I in the staj)l(* manufacture of linen ; the dax is spun 
in the adjacent villages, and the town itself is surrounded by very exten¬ 
sive blea«-hfK Ids. The ancient town on Paderborn, n]3ori the Pader, the 
seat of a bishop, contains nearly 6000 inhabitants. The Catholic univer¬ 
sity, founded heie in 1615, has only two facvH,ies,—theology ami moral 
philosophy. The sniali town of .Driburg, situated in a line romantic 
country, possesses^a mineral spring, which attractsnumber of visitors. 
Corvey was foirnerly a magnificent convent of Btmedictlnes, the most 
ancient in \Vest])haha, of which the abbot was a bishop and prince of the 
empire, with a vote in the diet. The cathedral liere is very magnificent, 
ami it is still the seat of a bishop. 

3r/. 'The fJistiict of Arejishcrg,'] There are 202,766 Protestants, 
1'^8,826 Catholics, and 3,489 Jews in this district. Arensherg, the 
chief town of the whole province, contains 3000 inhabitants. The Buhr 
flows around it. It was a flourishing town in the middle ages. Dortmund, 
on the Mmscher, with 4,476 inhabitants, an ancient independent town, 
form(‘rly belonged to the Hanseatic league ; it lost its iiidepondenee only 
in 1802. ■' • , 

VI. THE PROVINCE OK CLEVE-RERG, 

The province of Cleve-Berg is bounded on the N. by the Netlieriands ; 
on tile N.E. and E. by the province of Westphalia; on tlie S. aiRl S.W. 
by the province of the Lower llbine; and on the S.W .} v '^Jether- 
la^nds. It is the smallest of all the Prussian provinces, btit it is the 
most populous in proportion to its extent: ])ossessing a population of 
983,000 souls on a superficial extent of territory not exceeding 3,450 
British square miles. 
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Physical FeatuTes.~\ The Rhine divides this province into two parts. 
The ri^rht banks of the Rhine are here steep and ruirged ; the left liave 
8oni« hills, but also beautiful fertile plains.; the northern district is*quite 
flat and intersected with bogs. 

AToiaUfiitis,^ The principal chain is the Westerwald, of which tlie 
diflerent branches cover the whole eastern pkrts, but the highest point 
tise^ not more than 2000 feet above the levid of the sea. With this 
chain i»'«onnecfed the Siebengebirge, or ‘ Seven Mountains,’ a chain 
extending along the Rhine, from which seven coinc mountains, among 
vvhiqli the I.owenborg of 1,8^6 feet, the Oelberg of 1,827, and ‘the 
castled crag of prachenfels’ 1,4*73 feet in altitude, are the most remai'kable. 

Rivers.^ The principal river of the province is the Rhine, which 
> here 

^ - - * nobly fo.inis and ilows 

The charm of this enchaiittM ground.’ 

All ,the other rivers, except tlie Maes, belong to its basin; the most 
remarkabli^ are the Lippe and the Ruhr, which are also navigable; tlie 
Efft and the Nauss are |>artly navigable. The Maes, or French Mevse, 
receives only the Nieres. 

^IhnateJ^ The climate is temperate ; the air on the right side of the 
Rhine is pure and liealthy, but on the left side it is mure damp. 

Productions.~\ Game, fish, bees, corn, vegetables, tobacco, fruit, 
wine,* wood, flax, iron, lead, coals, marble, ami slate, are the productions 
of this district. The soil is in general not favourable for agriculture, the 
mountains being too stony, and the valleys too narrow for \lie opera- 
tioilb. Flax is one of the principal objects of agriculture. Wine is 
manufactured in the neighbourhood of Bonn: hut neitlier in large 
quantities, nor of very superior quality. 'I'lie rearing of cattle is, like 
the production of corn, not sufficient for the consumption. Mining is 
not very productive, except the u/orking of coals, 

Indusii-y and (fonnnerce.'V,^\xh so little production this province 
would be badly off, if theimliistry of the inliabitants ilid not niiike up 
for whaj uatiftx^ias denim them. It, is not only the most industrious 
part of th<* whole l^mnsian monarchy, hut of all Gc'rmany. The district 
of yerg has been by travellers described as ‘ England in miniature.’ 
The principal manufactures on both sides of the Rhine are broadcloth, 
worsted, silk, linen, cotton, ribbons, leather, soap, paper, tobacco, and 
brandy; *on the right exclusively iron, steel, copper, and brass. The 
commerce is flourishing; the exportation consists in the manufactures of 
the country; there is also a very important commerce by commission and 
transit from and to Holland. 

Inhabitants.'] Tlfe inhabitants are all of German origin. The 
majority are Catholics, whose number are estimated at 657,047; the 
Lutherans and Oalvinists amount to 268,787; there are also 8,372 Jews, 
and some other sects. Among the establishments toi» education here, 
besides the newlr fonneil university at Bonn—already one of tin* best in 
Germany—ther^ft are a number of gymnasiums, high schools, and parochial 
schools. •-These establishments were on the whole in a ver,y neglected 
state whwJhJiSjJJprovince came under the Prussian government, but they 
are already VSker organized and are daily improving. % 

Administration.] The administration has been for the most part 
organized 6n the same footing with the other Prussian provirifces •of 
•Gergaany; but several ancient institutions liave been permitted to 
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remain, and in particular the French code of law, though it also is, as we - 
believe, to be abolished gradually, and the whole placed on the sanie 
footing with the rest of the monarchy. * 

Tojjngraphif. This province contains 65 towns, 30 burghs, and 1,077' 
villages ; and is divided into 3 districts. 

The District of Cievef] Cleve, the chief town of \his u^trict, 
contains (J,73G inhabitants. Emmerich, on the Illiine, conducts aj- 
animated coniinerc<‘, and possessj's a port on the river with 40 ojr (j[(t vessels. 
The town of Keinpen is celebrated as the birth-place of Thomas a Kempis, 
and of the liistmian CJellenius. 

2d. The District of Duesseldorf.'] This is the most populous, difitrict 
in the monarchy, containing 63^,000 inliabitants, on a superlicial extent 
of teiTitory only amounting to 2,100 British square miles. There is a 
flying bridge over the Rhine at the towxi of Duesseldorf, which exmtains 
27,000 inhabitaJits. 'I'he foitifii‘ations of this town have been demofthed 
and changed into public walks. It is surrounded by fine gardens, and is very 
regularly built. Tbere is a gymnasium, drawing academy, commercisd 
school, 20 elementary schools, and a theatre here.—St. ]^',lberfeld, on the 
Wipper, with 25,000 inhabitants, is an important manufacturing town, 
with loo larger or smallor manufactories, particularly those of cotton, 
silk, lace, thread, &c. Tht>re is a Bible society here.—The town of 
Solingen is celebrated for its iron mmiufactures, particularly of knives 
and swords, which latter are hardened in such a manner that iron can be 
cut tlirough with them without damaging the blade, in the least.' Rems- 
cheid is # staple place for iron and steel wares. There are every year 
exported 40,000 scythes from this place.—Crefeld, with 14,291 inliab> 
ilants, among whom are 200 Mennonites, contains several manufactories 
of velvet, silk, end ribbons, emplopng upwards of 300 looms. Around 
the town are more than 2000 gardens. 

3d. The District and City of Coft. or Cologne.'}^ Cologne, once the 
capital of an ai’chhishopric and electorate.—afterwards subject to France, 
and included, in the depai'tment of the RdBu—but now in the Pinissian 
territory—is an ancient, decayed city, built'kx the forip.-of a crescent 
on the left banlc of the Rhine, and containing,.^ccoiiiing to M. Balbi, 
64,000 jniiabitants. Qn account of the wealtii, number, iuid splendour 
of its clergy,—the ignorance, superstition, and intolerance of its inhab¬ 
itants,—the vast variety of its churches, chapels, monasteries, nunneries, 
and relics, with their legends and miracles, Cologne was once denominated 
* the Rome of Germany.’ Tn the beginning of the la.st century there were 
reckoned to bo no less than 365 churches within this city. At present 
Cologne is said to have 34 gates, 10 collegiate churches, 49 palish 
churches, 4 abbeys, 22 nunneries, 57 convents^ 60 chapels, and 16 
hospitals, all well-endowed; and most of the houses belonging to the 
canons and prebends have large gardens and vineyards belonging to 
them. In the cathedral they pretend to show the toml| of the three wise 
men who esune from the east to worship our Saviour, and wl.o are 
henco called ‘ the Three Kings of Cologne.* The tomb i;f St. Ursuli^ and 
her 11,000 viipns, who came from Britain to conver’’. the Pagans in 
these parts, and were all murdered by the linns, is i;C*re. The 

bones of the vii’gins.are hung upon the walls of St. Ursulas' church, in 
great older; some of the heads most noted for miracles m-c kept in cases 
oe sii.'er, others are covered with cloth of gold, while some of them have 
caps of the shme material, and velvet. These are ample specimexis of 
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Catholic credulity and clerical imposture in the very vicinity of Protes¬ 
tantism. Cologne Was formerly one of the Hanse towns, and enjoyed 
an, extensive inland and foreign commerce by means of. the Rhine, 
fiut its commerce has long since fallen into decay; and all that now 
remains of its trade, is the manufacture of a few ribbons, stockings, 
lac^ find some tobacco. In consequence of 'this, two-thirds of the city 
• haje fallen into ruins; and streets and squares have been converted into 
kitche»|gardeni and vineyards. This decline is chiefly owing to the 
intolerance and power of the clergy, who would allow no dissenters 
to dwell in Cologne, and iqpited the inhabitants first to expel the Jews, 
an^ afterwards the Ptotestants, who were the principal merchants. The 
inhabitants account it their rJiief glory that they withstood the Reforma¬ 
tion, even though two of their archbishops embraced it. The cathedral 
is A masterpiece of Gothic architecture, but only half-finished; the 
*naw is supported by 100 pillars. Tnere is a gymnasium in this city, 
with a library of 60,000 volumes, and a botanic garden. The celebrated 
Eau da C^logne^ of which 80 to 90,000 bottles are sent abroad every year, 
u manufacured here; there are also 60,000 hogsheads of Rhenish wine 
annually sold. Cologne is the birth-place of the celebrated painter 
Rubens; and it was here that the monk Barthold Schwarz invented 
g^powder in 1330.-—Bonn, on the Rhine, contains 11,000 inhabitants. 
There is a magnificent castle here, and an excellent university. The 
country along the banks of the Rhine is very beautiful and romantic. 

VII. PROVINCE OF THE LOWER OR UNDER RHINE. 

sHie province of the Lower Rhine is boimded on the N. by the 
province of Cleve-berg; on the N.E. by the province of Westphalia; on 
the £. by the duchy of Nassau and the grand duchy of Hessen; on 
the S. by Bavaria, Hessen-Hombuig, the principality of Berchcnfeld, 
and France; and on the W. by the Netherlands. 

Physical Featveres,'] The /urface of this province is on the whole 
mountainous, and the mou naina are covered with woods. The districts 
on the Rhine, Moselle^and Saar, are beautiful and fertile. The countiy 
in genttal presents rich picturesque scenery. The more sterile parts are on 
the Hundsruecken and the Eifel. The soil is on the whole rather light. 
The mountains belong mostly to the chain of the Warzau; the principal 
ridge is the Hundsrueken between the Moselle and the Rhine. A con¬ 
tinuation of it is the Eifel. With the Eifel is connected the lofty Veen, 
the highest district on the left banks of the Rhine, which rises about 2,150 
feet above the level of the sea, forming a bleak sterile mountainous country, 
intersected with peat-moors and bogs. On the western side of the 
province are some branches of the Ardennes, which decline towards the 
Moselle. 

Rivers^ The largest river is the Rhine, into which flows the second 
principal river, ^e Moselle; other smaller rivers are the Saar, which is 
naiygable, the oalune, the Sure, the Nahe, the Lafin, and the Roer. 
There are no l^kes, even those which bear this name are merely ponds. 
There pre many mineral springs, but only those of Aix-la-Cbapelle have 
any repi^tatii^ 

climate is cold and dry on the heights, and more dan^ 
but warmer in the valleys and plains. 

Produt^ions.2 Game, fish, bees, com, Turkish com, poppies, Jtnirips, 
, potatoes, vegetables, fruit, vines, and wood, copper, lead, iron, quick- 

i: 2 X 
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silver, porphyry, galens^ marble, silk, coals, and peat, are produced in 
this province. 

Agricukifret Industry, and CommerceJ^ Agriculture stands not on a 
high scale in this province; some parts, however, have been gi'eatly 
improved since it came under the Prussian dominion; this may be 
particularly said of the cultiire of the vine at the Moselle. The wine of 
this port of the country has been considerably ameliorated, and is npw ' 
exported like the Rhenish wine. Flax is a staple ware, and so i^'wood. 
The <listrict or Aix-la-Chapelle has very extensive manufactures, 
which are animated and facilitated by thev navigable rivers and gqod 
high roads. 

Inhabitants.'] Tlie inhabitants Fje of the High German race, except 
the Jews and the Walloons who li^ on the W. boundaries, and speak 
French, which language is everywhere understood on the southern 
limits of the province, and has 'in many parts entirely superseded the 
German. The majority of the inhabitants are Catholics, whose num)>er 
may amount to 800,000; the Protestants do not exceed 170,1)00; the 
Jews are estimated at 10,469. In general the establishments for 
education, particularly those for the elementary instruction of the lower 
classes, were in a much neglected state when this province came under 
the Prussian dominion; but they have already been ameliorated, and are 
daily improving. 

Admmistration^ This province is composed of districts, w4.ich, 
before its incorporation with France, had very different governments. 
The French forms of administi'ation have been partly preserved, as well 
as the French code; but it is expected that the whole will gradually be 
changed into the general mode of Piussian administration. 

Topography^ 'I'lio province is divided into 3 districts, containing 
64 towns, 63 boroughs, and 5063 villages and hamlets. 

l.s^. Thr. District of Cohlentz, or C0i'lence,~\ Coblentz, the chief town 
of the whole province, is beautifully situated at the jun'etion of the Rhine 
and Moselle. It contains 15,000 inhabitants,sand conducts several manu¬ 
factures. There is a remarkable aqueduct het« Coblentz lies on the 
left banks of the Rhine, and is fortified; opposite .911 the right 'side of 

the Rlpne, lies the strong citadel of Ehrenbreitstein_The Moravians 

have a large establishment at Neuwied; here is also a museum of 
Roman antiquities which have been found in the neighbourhood, and of 
objects of natural history collected by the prince of Neuwie(). The 
population exceeds 4,600.—St. Goar, with 1059 inhabitants, conducts a 
very animated commerce, and has an important salmon-fishery; there is 
a beautiful whirlpool here in the Rhine called St. Goarsbank. On a 
high rock above the town is the ruined fortress of Rheinfels. 

2rf. District and City of Aix-la- Chapelle.'] Aix-la-Chapelle, called 
Aachen by the Germans, derives its more common appellation from 
a chapel built in the cathedral or great church, in hono|ir of the Virgin 
Mary, by Charlemagne, and much visited by pilgrims on accoun*^ of 
the multitude of its relics. Originally a Roman colony, but destroyed 
by the invading Huns, it owed its restoration and future celebrity to 
Charlemagne, who made it the place of his residence, ^'elighted with 
its pleasant situation in a charming valley environed by'n^s, Its mineral 
watera, and its hot baths, he rebuilt the city, erected a palace, and 
founded a collegiate church. It was not only honoured with his frequent 
presence, but dignified by him w'ith all the privileges of an imperial city; 
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and the remains of its illustrious founder lie*inten’ed in the cathedral 
which he founded. * Amongst other privileges granted by its benefactor, 
that of the coronation of the emperors was one. Here the.emperor was , 
•crowned with the same ceremonies as at Milan and Home. Here he 
received the silver crown, at Milan the iron crown, and at Rome the 
golden crotvn. Charlemagne was not only d canon of his own cathedral 
at AiX'la-Chapelle; but ordained that all his successors in the imperial 
dignit}^ should be canons of this cathedral also. The town-house is a 
very line structure of freestone, built in 1353, and adorned with statues 
of all the emperors since tt)p days of Charlemagne. In the middle, and 
imme.diatcly in front of the town-house, is a stately fountain, remarkable 
for its largeness and excellent architecture. It Inis four springs running 
continually from above into a large brazen cistern, 30 feet in circum¬ 
ference, and weighing 12,000 lb. From thence it runs by six pipes into 

* a Iwge stone cistern, whence it is edhveyed through the city. On the 
t^ of this fountain, is a large brazen statue of Charlemagne in armour. 
'Hie cathedral is a large Gothic structure. It has a lofty steeple at the 
west end, adprned with several pyramids, and surmounted with a large 
globe and cross. The interior is beautified urith a vast number of ])illars 

brass, marble, and granite, gilded statues, brass doors, and partitions. 
The whole city is a league and a half in circumference, ami may be divided 
into the inner and the outer city; the former being separated from the 
latter by a wall with ten gates, and three-fourths of a league in circum¬ 
ference. 'I’he other wall, which encloses the whole, has eleven gates. 
It is well-supplied with water; and, though'lying in a hollow, the air is 
salubrious. The stone and marble quairies in the neighbourhood supply 
the inhabitants with materials for building. The greater part of the 
inhabitants embraced the Reformation ; but the city being taken by the 
famous Spinola, the Pi'otestant citizens were expelled, and Popeiy re-estab¬ 
lished. There above 30 parish-churches in the city; the territory 
belonging to it» jurisdiction , contains 18 villages, and 20,000 acres of 
land, called the kingdom of Aix-la-Cliapelle. It has suffered a variety 
of change^ and misfoi;.tahes since the time of its restorer, Charlemagne. 
Its gtcatest calamities, however, wdi'c those which it suffered during the 
war consequent upon the French revolution. Tliere are 8 hot baths here, 
the temperature of which range from 30° to 51° Reaumur. Among the 

* manufactures, those of needles and pins are famous. Treaties of peace 
were concluded at Aix-la-Chapelle in 1668, and 1748; and in 1818 the 
founders of the holy alliance held their congress of infamous memory 
here. It lies 40 miles west of Cologne, and 75 miles east of Rrussels. 
N. Laf. 50° 4.5', and Long. 6° 3' E. of Greenwich, and contains, accord¬ 
ing to M. Balbi, 35,000 inhabitants.—The town of Julich or Juliers, on 
the Roer, is fortified. 

3rf. The District of Trier or Treves."] The chief town of this dis¬ 
trict is Trier or Treves, on the Moselle. It is one pf the oldest towns of 
Germany, and was a considerable place under the Romans, who gave it 
the name of Trevirortim Civitas. It now contains above 15,000 inhabi¬ 
tants, and is the seat of a bishop.—Saarlouis, on the Saar, contains 6000 
inhabitants.. It was built by Louis XIV. ami strongly fortified by Vau- 
ban.—>' 2 .. neighbourhood of Saarbruck are inexhaustible forests and 

coal mines, both of which furnish important articles of exportation. ' 
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CHAP. IX.—THE KINGDOM OF BAVARIA. 

The original country of the Bavarian monarchy is the duchy of Bavaria, 
which has its name from the first iniiabitants the Boii or Bojoarians, of 
whom it is not certain whether they were of Celtic or German origin. 
This division of Germany, once a circle, a duchy, and an electorate, 
prospered and grew into a kingdom under the fostering care of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, who enlarged its territories at the expense of Austria and 
Prussia, and the neighbouring petty princes qf the Germanic body, espe¬ 
cially those of the spiritual order. Two large tracts of country, of which 
the contiguity is interrupted by the districts nf Baden and Hessen, form this 
country. The largest lies in the heart of Germany, the smaller on the 
left banks of the Rhine. The former is bounded on the N.W. by Hessen 
Cassel; on the N. by the duchies of Saxony, and by Reuss; on the 
N.E. by the kingdom of Saxony; on the E. and S. by the Austrian 
dominions ; and on the W. by Wirtemberg, Baden, and Hessen. The 
latter is bounded on the N. by the Prussian province nf the Lower 
Rhine, and by the Hessian provinces of the Rhine; on the E. by the 
Rhine; on the S. by France ; and on the W. by the Lower Rhine. The 
territorial surface is, according to Hassel, 1,453.91 German square miles, 
and the population, which can only be given by approximation, about 
3,5I4,000.^>‘ 

Ilistory.'y Bavaria was subjected to the Roman sceptre under the name 
of Vimlelieia and Noricum, and when Theodoric, after having conquered 
Odoaser, founded a new Eastro-Gothic empire, Bavaria was included 
in it. After the fall of that monarchy, the Bavarians were conquered by 
the Frankish king Theodoric of Astrasia; but they preserved the prero¬ 
gative of choosing their own chiefs ; of whom it is not jquite ascertained 
whether they went under the name of kings or dukes. We find, about 
the year 556, the family of the Agilolfirtgians possessing this dignity, 
which they held till the end of the 8th century. We observe among 
them Odilo, the son-in-law of Charles Martel, under whose reign, in the 
middle of the 8th'century, the archbishop Bonifacius divided the Bavarian 
clergy into four bishoprics, namely, Salzburg, Passau, Regensburg, and 
Freysingen. Thm'silo 11. who succeeded in 748, was obliged to swear* 
allegiance to Pipin at Compeigne, and having been afterwards accused of 
rebellion against Charlemagne, was, by the diet of Ingelheim, condemned 
to death, but sent into a convent, and with him the dynasty of the 
Agilolfingians was extinguished. Charles abolished the dignity of duke 
of Bavaiia, and named his brother-in-law, the count Gerold, governor of 
this province, into which he introduced the Frankish feudal system, and 
the division into ffaus, governed by Grafen or counts. Bavaria after¬ 
wards fell to the portion of Louis the German; and upon his death in 
840, his son, Carlomeun, was named king of Bavaria. With Louis l.V., 
who died in 911, the Carlovingian race was extinguished, and Ainul{'h 
II., son of the Bavarian general Luitpold, assumed the dignity of duke, 
and the sovereign power. Under his successors Bavaria was a sc^ne of 
perpetual contention. In 1071, Welph, son of Azo of ^ste, became 
duke of Bavaiia, which, in 1138, passed to the house of AustiVd, but in 
1 lo4 returned to the house of Welph, in the person of Henry the Lion. 

** StPiePeatimates the territorial surface at 1,338.25 German square miles, and the 
{topulation at 3,317,v*81. Earh Gcrniaii mile is equal to 20 English miles. 
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In 1180, it finally returned to the first family, by the accession of Otto 
of Wittelsbach, a descendant of Amulph II. duke of Bavaria, after the 
family had been unjustly deprived of the government for two centuries. 

/llie emperors, Louis in 1314, and Charles VII. in 1740, tvere of this ' 
family. The first palatine of the Rhine was Eberhard of Franconia, in 925. 
In ^1385, the palatinate family purchased the reversion of the domains of 
Deuxponts from Everhard, the last duke a descendant of Otto of Wittels- 
bBch., In 1444, the palatinate was united with Veldentz. In the 13th 
century, the Bavarian family obtained the palatinate by marriage, and from 
it the modem family has descended. Frederic Y. elector palatine, married 
Elizabeth, daughter of Janfbs I. of England, and aspired to the crown of 
Bohemia, bift was vanquished, his dominions ruined, and the electorate 
transfeiTed to the house of Bavaria. Yet, by the treaty of Westphalia, 
his son regained part of his dominions, and was created an eighth elector. 

• In 1685, the duke of Neuburg, a brancji of the Bavarian house, succeeded 
to the palatinate, hy the death of the last prince without children. This 
\Fas an unfortunate event for the inhabitants of the palatinate, as the 
family 6f Neuburg were staunch Catholics, whereas the princes of the 
palantine hoftse had been zealous Protestants. By the death of Emeric 
Joseph, the last elector of Bavaiia, without children, Charles Theodore, 
Hector palatine, of the house of Neuburg, succeeded to the Bavarian 
dominions; and thus two electorates were united in his person, namely, 
those of Bavaria and the Rhenish palatinate. Charles Theodore died in 
l*^?, and was succeeded by his nephew, then duke of Ueuxponts, the 
father of the present Bavarian sovereign, who assumed the government 
under the name of Maximilian Joseph, in 1799. He ceded, in the peace 
of Luneville, the provinces on the left banks of the Rhine to France, and 
several other districts were given in indemnification to other countries. 
But, on the other hand, Bavaria was aggrandized by the secularization of 
the estates of the clergy in 1803, by acquisitions at the peace of Pres- 
burg in 1805, Jby the foundation of the Rhenish confederacy in 1806, 
and by the peace of Vienna in 1809. In the peace of Presburgh, the 
royal title was acknowledged for Bavaria, and by its close connexion with 
Fraijpc, it rose to be the first state in,the Rhenish confederacy. But when, 
after the Prussian* campaign, the whole of Germany rose against France, 
Bavaria, by a treaty with Austria, concluded on the 8th of October, 1813, 

• joined the cause of the allies, for which Austria guaranteed to the king 
the integrity of his States. At the congress of Vienna, the former Prus¬ 
sian principalities of Anspach and Baireuth were conceded to Bavaria, 
but the king was obliged to relinquish the Tyrol and Vorarlberg to 
Austria, for which he obtained Wurzburg and AschafFenburg. Other 
exchanges again took place, till at last, at the general assembly in Frank- 

■ fort on the 20th July 1819, matters were finally settled, and the integrity 
of Bavaria, as a country of the German confederacy, fixed to the territory, 
now possessed by the king. On the 26th of May 1818, Maximilian 
granted a constitution to bis subjects, of which wd f^all speak hereafter; 
Efid in February 1819, the first convocation of the States was held at 
• Munich. Maximilian had the best intentions, and really did much good 
to hv country, in which be was veiy popular. He died lately, and has 
beempucceeijed by his son Louis I. who has already excited great hopes 
by the truly liberal sentiments he has shown. ^ 

Physical Peaturcs.^ Bavaria is generally a level conuntry except 
towards, the south, where it is very mountmnous; here, as it hcTdeis on 
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SalEburg, Tyrol, and th^ Vorarlberg, it partakes of the wild and rugged 
nature of these Alpine regions. But though it is generally an open level, 
it is the highest and most extensive level land in Germany. It may, be 
considered ak a vast plain—the bed, perhaps, of an ancient lake—extend, 
ing from the Alps of Tyrol, to the foot of the Fichtelgebirge on the north, 
the country sloping on both sides to the Danube, the great ,drairie;^ of 
the waters of southern Germany. ITie general height of these plains is 
1650 English feet above the level of the sea. • • , ' 

Mountains.'] 'fhe Bavarian mountains belong to the two grand 
German chains. To that of the Alps belong the Noric Alps, the Arlberg, 
the Allgau Alps, the Spessart, the Steigerwaid, the Rhon, the Ficljtelge- 
birge, and the Thuringiau forest, of which only one point belongs to 
Bavaria. On tlic Rhino, the duchy of Deuxponts is a mountainous region, 
being intersected by the grand chain of the Vosges, which, towards 
Germany are steep and rugged,* whilst towards Franco they have a 
gradual slope or gentle declivity. ITiey present numerous defiles and 
narrow passes, particularly the defile of Keyserslautern, famous in tKe 
comniem;ement of the revolutionary war, as the scene of mijjny sanguinary 
and hot contested engagements between the French and Pnissians. 

Hivers.] Bavaria is in general very well watered. The principal 
rivers are the Danube, to the basin of which belong the Iller, tlie Lech, 
the VVertacb, the Iser, the Inn, and the Salzach; the Rhine, to the basin 
of which belong the Lauter, the Queich, the Nahe, and the Blies. The 
Mayne, a principal river of the N. of Bavaria, also belongs to the 
basin of the Rhine; its tiilmtary rivers are the Reguitz, the Rudach, the 
Itz, the Kinzig, the Lohr, and the Tauber. To the basin of the Weser 
belongs the Fulda; to that of the Elbe the Eger and Saalc; these three 
rivera have their sources in the kingdom. There is no navigable canal 
except the one which unites the Franliinthal witli the Rhine. 

fjokes.] The southern part of Bav'aria abounds in forests, lakes, and 
morasses. There are estimated to he no less than 16-large lakes, 160 
smaller lakes, 275 rivers and streamlets, 360 forests, and a number of fish¬ 
ponds, in this country. Besides the lake of Constance—of which only a 
small part belongs'to Bavaria—the ihost considerable^ are-the Chi/'msee, 
the Wuormsee, the Kochelsee, and the Zellersee; but as they are of com¬ 
paratively little importance, tliey merit no particular description. * 

Jlorasses.] Among the great number of bogs or mosses which are 
in the S.E. circles, the most remarkable is the moss of the Danube, covering 
above 70 English square miles; the moss of Erding, said to exceed 100 
square miles; and the moss of the Iser, nearly 30 miles long, and 12 
broad. These morasses are partly overgrown with rushes, and only in a 
few parts present peat. 

Clhnaie.] The climate is on the whole temperate and healthy; the 
air, is, however, sharp in some parts, on account of the considerable 
elevation. In the valleys, along the Danube and Mayne, there is a very 
mild climate, and in“tbe Rhenish provinces. In some of the valleys of the 
Mayne, even chesimt and almond trees are found. • 

Soil and Produce.] The southern, or the Upper Bavaria, though very 
mountainous. Is by no means so unfit for cultivation, as has ^een geperally 
supposed. Amidst these rugged and stupendous mountains, «vhere the 
ideas of stability and grandeur only ai'e excited, the eye is frequently 
relieiicdtby beautiful valleys, whose soil is so rich as to repay more 
than six fold even the awkward and unskilful culture of a Bavarian 
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former. The tract of country which stretches |rom Munich, along the 
banks of the Danube and Inn, is the finest arable land in Bavaria, and 
is beautifully diversified with hills, which are clothed to their liganimits 

•with magnificent forests. Tlie upper’palatinate, on the north of the * 
Danube, is a connected chain of mountains, rising gradually from tlie 
Dapube. to the Fichtelgebii^e and the mount^iins of Bohemia ; yet these 
lands aiford excellent pasturage, and are in many cases susceptible of 
eiTery, kind of culture. Of this country, so highly favoured by Providence, 
a great portion is allowed to remmn in a state of nature. Tliere are 
vast tracts of land which are considered by the inhabitants as marshes, 
bbt in many of which tlih traces of ancient furrows still remain to 
reproach thbir negligence and indolence. There is another part of 
Bavaria covered with a fine forest; whilst a third part, without any 
apparent reason, is always left in fallow. Upon the whole, it is probable 

* that not more than half the country is under proper cultivation. A 
German journalist informs us, that agriculture is so much neglected in 
Bavaria, that except in good years, it does not produce grain sufficient 
for its dwn consumption ; whilst in the comparatively barren district of 
Deuxponts, as much grain is raised by its industrious peasantry as suffices 
for their Vvants. Fruit is produced in great quantity, and the culture of 
It goes on increasing, particularly in the circles of Rezat, the Mayne, 
and Rhine; whole cargoes of dried fish and fruit are exported. Wine is 
oim of the principal productions of the Lower Mayne circle, it is also 
produced on the banks of the Lake of Constance, on the Rhine, in the 
Upper Mayne, and Rezat circles; wood is a staple ware, and the rearing 
of the forests engages many thousands of people. Hops arc cultivated 
in some places, and flax to a great extent in the tract called the Bavarian 
forest, which also furnishes great quantities of garden-vegetables, poi'ticu- 
larly cabbage and turnips. The wretched state of agriculture in this 
country was to be ascribed some years ago to the ignorance of the 
secular and ecclesiastical proprietors, and to the foolish administration of 
the officers of government. The farmers were divided into three classes ; 
namely, those who were so called, by way of eminence, and who must 
hav(!^ at least eight work horses, and are sumamed eimeuUcT or hermits, 
because their fahns are always at some distance from any town or 
yillage. Many of these farmers had an extent of three miles square, and 
employed from 12 to 15 plough-horses. Of this class, there were about 
40,000. The second class, called half-farmers, consisted of those who 
had four horses. The third class, called quarter-farmera, had only two 
horses. A fourth class, called hamsler, were only day-labourers, who 
wrought for the other classes, and had no plough-horses of their own. 
Besides these obstacles to the progress of agricultural improvement, 
a very injudicious and oppressive mode of taxation prevailed. No 
exemption was made in favour of tlie poorer class of labourers, who 
were taxed to the utmost of their slender means, and at the very same 
rate as their wealthier neighbours. The prodigious veneration paid to 
tlie monks was another cause tending greatly to retard agricultural 

* improvement. An income exceeding one-third of the whole revenue 

wa£^ engrossed by these lazy locusts, who enjoyed also ^ complete im¬ 
munity froifi all taxation. The present government has, however, effected 
a great Amelioration on the state of the agriculturists, and in a few y^ars, 
it is to be hoped, the resources of this valuable country will be fully, 
called into action. > * 
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Animah.'\ Of anitiysils, Bavaria produces the common domestic 
animals, game, chamois, a few bears, fowls wild and domestic, fish, 
bees, jlie rearing of cattle is one branch of industry ; it is particularly 
carried on in the Alpine Mountains ; horses and sheep are scarce, swme, 
very numerous, goats in great number; of fowls, geese are the most 
important; fishing is very productive; and bees are kept to a conrider- 
able extent. 

Minerals,'^ Bavaria, though not so abundant in minerals as the 
Austrian or Hanoverian dominions, is by no means deficient in them 
and in metals. The mountains in the south contain quarries of marble. 
Alum and charcoal are likewise produced id this country. The duchy 
of Deuxponts, and the palatinate on the west of the Rhine produce 
more minerals than all the other Bavarian dominions put together. It 
is a common observation, that where minerals ai'e abundant, the soil is 
poor. Deuxponts is full of barren and bleak mountains, which are, 
however, rich in metals, especially mercury in all its varieties. The 
mountains which contain the mercury, embrace a district of 10 or 12 
leagues in length, from WolfPstein, on the Lauter, 25 British miles north 
of Deuxponts, to Creutznach, on the Nalie, and seven or 'eight leagues 
in breadth. In this territory, among numerous mines of quicksilveri 
are those of Stahlberg, Donnersberg, Moschillandsbeig, Morsfeld, 
Wolfstein, which have been wrought for many centuries. The adjacent 
part of the palatinate also contains similar mines, particularly ^he 
mountain of Potsberg. The annual product of these quicksilver mines 
may be estimated at 67,200 lbs. of mercury; and the revenue, after 
deducting expenses, at 127,517 livres. The mountains composing thq 
above district are of a reddish brown, or grey sandstone. Out of the 
sands of the Rhine, near Grermersheim and Sels, is washed gold; 
titanium is found at Bodenmais. The whole annual produce of iron 
from the Bavarian dominions and tlie Tyrol was estimated at 110,000 
quintals of 100 lbs. each. Lead is a rare metal in Bavaria. Copper* 
glance is obtained in the mines of Deuxponts ; but the whole amount 
of copper annually produced, does not exceed 3^000 quintals, and a 
great part of this came from the Tyrol, now reverted Jo its ancient 
sovereigns. But the chief mineral riches of Bavana consist in the 
salt springs at Traunstein, which occupy many people in productive 
industry. Other salt-springs also occur at Reichenhall, where the spring 
is known by the name of ‘ the Bounty of God.’ They are wrought by 
very curious machinery, and their weekly produce is valued at 500 
guelders. In the principality of Baireuth, are a great number of 
caverns full of the bones of unknown carnivorous animals supposed by 
Cuvier to have perished from the volume of creation; at least when 
examined by that ingenious and scientific anatomist,' along with other 
eminent naturalists, they were declared to belong to no order of animals 
presently existing on the face of the globe. 

Manufactures ami X^onimenx.'] In a country where agriculture is so 
little understood, neither manufactures nor commerce can be expected ia 
flourish. Even the manufacture of woollen cloth, which, in such a* 
climate as that of Bavaria, is one of the most necessary articles of ureas, 
is almost entirely neglected. More than a century ago, 70iK) piec^ of 
wqollen cloth were annually fabricated in this country, whereas kt present 
it can scarcely produce 5000. One of the chief articles of Bavarian 
expo.ts is wood, which is floated down the rivers, and convoyed by the 
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Danube to Hungary. Tobacco, which is manufactured throughout the 
whole of this country, affords likewise a considerable traffic. The other 
articles of exportation are salt, com—of \yhich only a very small quantity 
ia exported—roi^h hides, raw wool, flax and hemp. The bishopric of 
Bamberg haring a rich and fertile soil producing more grain than what 
the Iphabitants consume, exports a considerable quantity of that article, 
•as also fruits, saffron, and liquorice, which last ia esteemed the best in 
GeAnapv. . Tho national industry, like all other matters, has been greatly 
promotea’in Bavaria by the exertions of the government during the last 
20 years. The commerce of Bavaria has never been of great importance, 
although it ia favourably sitiuted for transit and commission; and the 
importation is bo considerable that the balance can scarcely be said to be 
in favour of the country. The navigable rivers and excellent high roade, 
as well as the good organization of the post, will eventually increase the 
Commerce of this country. • 

InhafnJtanJts^ Bavaria returned its population to the Diet of the 
GeTman confederacy at 3,500,000. There are 229 towns, 399 boroughs, 
2,920 lai^e villages, and 28,449 smaller villages and hamlets in the 
country. The inhabitants—with the exception of a few French vvhb live 
dispersed iirthe country, and do not exceed the number of 3000, and about 
15,000 Jews—are all of German origin, and belong to four different 
tribes. The Bavarians are a stout race of men, of a rude and heavy 
appearance, but upright, patriotic, and honest; the Franconians are a 
more refined, lively, and enterprising race ; the other two tribes are the 
Rhenish Germans and Suabians. 

Religion—SttUe of Edtuuition.~\ There is no longer any established 
religion in Bavaria; entire freedom of conscience is now allowed, and 
Catholics and Protestants enjoy perfectly equal rights. Tlie Catholics, 
however, form at least four-fifths of the population. They have, 
according to the conconlat of 1817—which was recognized as the law 
of the country in J821—archbishops and bishops named by the king: 
their annual revenue may amount to about 300,000 florins. There are 
191 deaneries, and 2,512 Catholic churches. The Protestants are almost 
all Lutherans. .They ue governed by a consistory, and have 1,036^ 
parishes. The establishments for education were, under the last govem- 
meyt, and still are, an object of special care, and have made very rapid 
progress. The new university at Munich promises to be one of the most 
extensive and most liberal establishments of the kind in Europe. There 
are universities also at Lsmdshut, Wurzburg, and Erlangen. The royal ‘ 
academy of sciences at Munich is a celebrated institution. It extends 
its transactions to all subjects of science, and more particularly to those 
belonging to the sciences of philosophy, philology, mathematics, natural 
philosophy, natural history, astronomy, universal history, and the history 
of the kingdom of Bavaria in particular. The sciences of theology, 
jurisprudence, and medicine, are excluded. TTiere are a number of 
seminaries for the Catholic priests, and numerous gy&r^iums, lyceums, 
and'high schools. Paroebiai schools are now established in each parish, 
if not in every village. 

Govanyment.'] Bavaria was a sovereign monarchy, but the constitu¬ 
tion of 26th May, 1818, recognized a national assembly, divided into 
two cbunbeia. Every citizen of the State now enjoys perfect equality j 
in the eyes of the law, and nobody can be arrested or tried but by regular 
I. • 2 Y ^ ' 
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legal proceedings. The press is freer than in any other German country; 
llie censorship extending only to political journals. * Servitude has been 
entirely abolished: and all classes are equally liable to military seryice. 
The person of the king is sacred; the crown is hereditary in the ma^e 
line according to primogeniture; but if the male line, with aU its agnates, 
should be extinguished, the crown may pass into the female liae.‘ The 
age of majority for the king is fixed at 18. The king reigns by right of 
birth, but swears at his accession to maintmn the ccsistitutipn, after 
which he receives the oath of allegiance from his subjects. The present 
king is of the Catholic faith, but he mi^t be a Protestant, as no law 
opposes it. No member of the royal family can marry without the 
consent of the king. No general law can be introduced without the 
consent of the chambers; but the laws are sanctioned by the king alone. 
The chambers’ consent must be obtained in the imposition of taxes ; and 
without their consent no new ones can be imposed. The first chamber 
consists of the princes of the royal family, the firat officers of the crown, 
the two archbishops, the higher nobility or hereditary senators, one 
bishop named by the king, the president of the Protestant consistory, and 
those persons whom the king may name either for life, or hereditary as 
members. The second chamber consists of deputies who are elected by 
the landed proprietors, the universities, the cities and boroughs, and the 
clergy. Every six years a new election takes place; but tlie ancient 
members can be elected again. The chambers are to be convocated at 
least once a year. Every citizen of the State may bring before the 
chamber complaints against infraction of the law. It is easy to 
perceive, however, that a constitution framed like this leaves far too 
great power in the hands of the king, though happily in the present 
moment it seems to have fallen into good hands. A new code of law 
is preparing, as great confusion has been felt on account of the different 
laws by which different provinces are regulated. The administration is 
directed by a council, consisting of the ministers of stnte, crown officers, 
and 12 or 16 members. The ministry is divided into 5 departments. 
The kingdom is divided into 8 circles, at the head of each stands a royal 
commissary, who is president of a council of administration. The police 
is not a peculiar department in Bavaria, but is exercised by the council 
of administration which reports to the minister of the home department. 
T^e revenue is stated by Balbi at 79,100,000 francs, or £3,295,83i 
.sterling, in 1828; and the debt is stated to be 238,200,000 francs, or 
£9,925,000 sterling. At present the revenue is said to exceed the 
expenditure, and the surplus is appropriated to the liquidation of the 
debt. The sources of this revenue are the royal domains, the regalia to 
which belong the mines, the mint, the salt-pits, a tobacco monopoly, and 
some direct and indirect taxes. The constitution has placed the national 
debt under the guarantee of the States. 

Armi/."] Bavarig has, next to Austria and Prussia, the most numerous 
army of ^1 the (jerman provinces. Its contingent to the army of the 
confederacy is to amount to 35,000 men. The active army consists of 
46,341 men. The army is formed by conscription. Every Bavarian is 
obliged to bear arms for the defence of his country, the clergy dlone ex¬ 
cepted. .Every citizen without distinction of class—the nobility ex!0epted— 
fs liable to active duty for five years. Besides the adtive army, there Is a 
reserve, and a landivehr or militia. There is an excellent military and 
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artillery school at Muuich. The two principul fortresses are Passau 
and Landaa; the latter is at the same time a fortress of the German 
confederacy. , * 

, *TopogTaphy\ The 8 circles into which Bavaria is divided bear the 
names of the principal rivers. 

1st The Iser Circle^ The Iser circle has a superficial extent of about 
, 6,7^0 British square miles, with a population of 521,000 souls. There 
are 15 towns, 4*1 boroughs, 8,227 villages, and about 8000 hamlets and 
isolated farms in the district; the latter are particularly found in the 
mountmns. The majority of the inhabitants are Catholics; but there are 
also in and aromid Munich dbout 20,000 Protestants. The southern part 
of the* circle is surrounded by the Noric Alps, and presents a rugged scene 
of mountains and valleys. The highest mountains of Bavaria are the 
Watzmann, 9,150 feet; the Muhlsteinhem 7000; and the Staufen, near 
• Reichenhall, 5,408 feet in altitude, ane situated here. The rest of the 
circle is flat; but has large forests and mosses. The principal river is 
thb Iser, a rapid stream which runs through the middle of the circle ; 
among its tributaries are the Loisach and the Amper. The second 
large river is the Inn, to which belong the Salza, the Manzfall, the Aicha, 
and the Saala. The Lech is a considerable river. The circle is rich in 
lakes, the most remarkable of which are the Chiemsee, the Ammersee, 
and the Tegemsee, which is 50 fathoms deep. There are also a good 
many mineral springs. In the plains agriculture is carried on; but 
there is a great extent of sterile mosses and moors. The great wealth 
of this district consists in its forests ; the rearing of cattle is also carried 
on to some extent in the mountainous districts. The mines are valuable, 
p^icularly those of salt; there are also iron and coal. 

City of MunichJ\ Munich, the capital of the kingdom and residence 
of the king, is situated on the Iser, on a plain 1,920 feet above the sea. 
It contains 3,163 houses, with 60,024 inhabitants. Although not quite 
regularly built, rqany of the streets are large, and part of the houses are 
very elegant. It is well-lighted, and has a number of beautiful public 
buildings, among which are the royal palace, the gallery of pictures, the 
glyptq^heca—^built by* the present king, and the chef-d’ceuvre of the 
architect Klenze—and a number of very fine churches, of which the 
church of our Lady, with 30 altars, and the celebrated monument of 
4he emperor Louis, deserve particular notice. The new university 
established in this city has already attained considerable reputation, 
thou^h*the ^students are generally regarded as much more extravagant 
and Iromantic beings than the same class in Vienna, Berlin, or Leipsic. 
Munich* will soon be in scientific and literary respects the centre of 
civilisation for the south of Germany, as Berlin is for the north. The 
library contains 400,000 volumes, and 8,500 MSS. arranged in 54 
saloons. The gallery of pictures in this city is one of the finest in 
Europe; and an immense number of paintings remain at Schleisheim, a 
roydl castle in the neighbourhood. The theatre InSre is said to be 
excellent; and there are several beautifnl public gardens open to every 
body, among which, that called the English garden is particularly fine. 
Munich js 285 miles by the road W. from Vienna, and 42 miles S.E. of 
Augsburg. N. Lat. 48°, 55', and 11® 30' 9" E. of Greenwich.—Land- 
shut, on thb Iser, contains 7,817 inhabitants. It is the seat of a university, 
and possesses a library of above-100,000 volumes.—At Berchtesgaden, 
a small town with 800 inhabitants, and in the surrounding coifhtrf, a 
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great number of boxes mid pretty toys of wood, bone, and ivory, some¬ 
times of admirable workmanship, are manufactured. 

2d. 'The Under or Lower JJonube Circle.'\ This circle has a super- 
fimal extent of about 4,900 square miles, with a population of 
355,546, who are almost all Catholics. It contains 12 towns, 46 
boroughs, 2048 villages, and 7,028 hamlets and isolated farms. The 
country is on the whole motmtainous ; the highest chmn, the Bohemian 
Forest, runs on the boundaries. In the valleys there is here and thbre 
very fertile land. The Danube runs from W. to E. through tliis cirtde; 
besides this river there are the Salzach, the Iser, the llz, and the Inn, &c. 
The climate on the south of the Danube is 'milder than on the north, 
where ihe neighbourhood of the mountains is often very cold. The air 
is, however, pure and healthy. Agriculture is here conducted more 
successfully than in the Iser circle, and so is the rearing of cattle ; but 
the industry is small. Passau, • the chief town, lies upon a peninsula 
formed by the junction of the Inn and the Danube; it is strongly fortibed, 
and has 10,300 inhabitants. The advantageous situation of this place 
for commerce is turned to little use. The town—probably orife of the 
most ancient in Bavaria—is particularly known for its rorn^tic situation, 
and celebrated for the beauty of the women.—At Straubi^, on the 
Danube, a town with 6,189 inhabitants, stood the Castra Augmtanea of 
the Romans. 

3(f. Ttui Regen Circle.'] The surface and population of this circle is 
nearly equal to that of the Under Danube circle. The Catholics'are 
here also superior in number to the Lutherans. There are 28 towns, 
66 boroughs, 3,160 villages and hamlets, in the Regen circle. The 
N.E. side, which touches the Bohemian Forest, is very mountainous ; on 
the S.W. of the Danube are fertile plains. The forests are very exten¬ 
sive. The Danube divides the circle into two unequal parts; to its basin 
belong the Schewenter, the Paar, the llm, the Sulz, and the Regen, which 
latter gives its name to this circle. Agriculture is most productive on 
the S. of the Danube, and from Donaustanff to Ingolstadt on the north of 
the river. There are no vines cultivated here, except a few vineyards 
on the Danube, which are of very limited extent. Tlere are some very 
rich mines; but those only of coal and iron have Been explored. On 
the whole, a much more active spirit of industry is predominant here 
than in the two former circles. Brewing is carried on to a consider¬ 
able extent; and the beer made here is reckoned among the best in 
Germany. 

City of Ilntishon.] This city stands on the north side of the Danube, 
at its confluence with the Regen. It was formerly an imperial city, 
and is very ancient, being the Castra regina and Avgmta Tiberia of 
the Romans; it was also once the capital of Bavaria, and the ducal 
residence. It is still a large well-built city, in the form of a crescent, 
fortified with a double wall, ditches, and ramparts, and pleasantly situated 
in a fruitful country. It contains several elegant public buildings, and up¬ 
wards of 26,000 inhabitants. Here the general Diet of the empire was 
wont to be held since 1662,—except in 1713, when it was transferred for 
some time on account of the plague, and in 1742, when it was held for 
a few years at Frankfort on the Mayne. Its usual place' of sittibg was 
fh the council-house ; but as the German empire no longer exists, it is 
deprived of that honour as well as of the title and privileges of an 
imperial city. In 1809 the Austrians were defeated in the neighbour- 
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hood of this city by the French, after a severe qombat of five days. The 
territory in its vicinity formerly constituted a bishopric, but the bishop 
haul no jurisdiction in the city. It enjqys a great trade by means of the 

• Danube; and from this place, large quantities of grain, wood, and 
provisions,^ are shipped for Vienna. Over the Danube there is a stately 
stqne bji(%e of 15 arches, 23 feet broad, and 1091 feeflong; begun in 
1135, and finislied in 1156. The Papists have the cathedral and 28 
othej^churchas; but the Lutherans are most numerous, and held the 
government when Ratisbon was an imperial city. Ratisbon is 30 miles 
W. of Straubing, 82 miles N.W. of Passau, 124 miles N-W. of Lintz, 
246 miles N.W. of Vienna, 72 miles N.E. of Augsburg, and nearly the 
same distance N.N.E. of Munich, ami 370 miles S. of Hamburg. N. 
Lat. 49® 2', and 12® 5' E. of Greenwich.—At Ingolstadt on the Danube, 

' with 4,820 inhabitants, in the church of our Lady, is the tomb of the 

• well known Dr. Eck, who disputed with Luther. 

4#//. 77/e Ujqier Mayne Cirrle.'\ The territorial suiface of this circle 
IR estimated at above 4000 square miles, and the population exceeds 
500,000, being partly Catholics, and partly Lutherans, l>esides a few 
Calvinists, and about 2,200 Jews. This circle contains 37 towns, 72 
boroughs^ and 2,271 vills^es and hamlets. On the E. rise the Bohemian 
fountains ; on the N.W. a part of the Tlinringian Mountains ; and in 
the midst the Fichtelgebirge. The circle is almost throughout moun¬ 
tainous ; but except the highest tops of the Fichtelgebirge, the mountains 
are of moderate height, and fertile. The principal river is the Mayne, 
of which the source is on the Fichtelgebirge. It receives the Radach and 
the Regnitz. Some other streams fall into the Danube and the Elbe. 
Yhere are no lakes, but many mineral springs. The climate, at least 
in the S., is as warm and mild as in any other part of Germany. This 
whole circle is well-cultivated ; all kinds of corn, vegetables, and fruit, are 
cultivated here; and of the latter a large quantity is sent to Saxony. 
The cultivationiof the vine on tlie banks of the Mayne is not important. 
Wood is a considerable production; and the rearing of cattle is well 
attended to. Among the minerals, iron is the most important. There 
are ^so extensive coal-pits. There^are more than 300 species of marble 
found here. Indhstry is more animated than in the other circles. A 
principal branch is the iron manufacture. The principal articles of 

• exportation are fruit, flax, hemp, young fruit trees, wood, coal, iron, and 
ironware. The Mayne and the liegnitz are navigable, and the roads very 
good.* The chief town is Bairenth, with 14,000 inhabitants. It lies in a 
pleasant country on the Mayne.—Bamberg, with 20,000 inhabitants, is 
one of'the finest towns in the monarchy; it lies on the Regnitz, and has 
a magnificent castle, with 24 churches and 15 chapels. Gardening is a 

’ principal branch of industry, there being upwards of 400 gardeners here, 
who conduct a very animated commerce .in seeds and graft-plants. 

5th. The Rezat Circlejy This circle is rather of less extent than the 
preceding, and has a popmation of 446,604 inhabitWs, being one of the 
nfost populous districts of the monarchy. It contains 42 towns, 55 
boroughs, and 2004 villages and hamlets. The majority of the inhabit¬ 
ants arg Lutherans. There are several ridges of hills niqning through 
this circle, bftt none of any considerable height; and none of the circles 
of Bavaria has so many and so fertile plains. There are also extensive 
forests. The Danube touches it on the south; the principal river is the 
Regnitzj which flows into the Mayne; among the smaller rivei-# ar# the 
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Rednitz, the Pegnitz, and tlie Wernitz. The climate ia mild and healthy. 
No cii'cle in the whole kingdom is better cultivated and more productive. 
Agriculture is very well carried ,on ; the rearing of cattle is better con¬ 
ducted here than in any other part of Bavaria. In this circle are situated 
most of the manufacturing and the principal commercial towns. Anspach 
is the chief town. It is Wilt on the Kezat, and contains 16,000 inhabit¬ 
ants.—Erlangen, a town of 12,000 inhabitants, contains the Protestant 
university of the kingdom, with a library of 30,000 volumes, a botanical 
garden, and several scientific societies.—The townhouse of Nuernberg, on 
the Pegnitz, and several churches, particularly that of St. Sebald, are 
remarkable for beautiful paintings. In the church of St. Clare is found 
the most ancient paintings upon glass. 'Diere is a well here 536 feet 
deep. It is the birthplace of the celebrated painter Albrecht Duerer, 
who is buried in the church of St. John. This city is chiefly celebrated 
by the corpomtion of the Meistersanger, of whom one of the most 
renowned, Hans Sachs, was a native of the town. Nuernberg is cele¬ 
brated in the annals of invention. Martin Beheim, who drew the firat 
useful glebe, Erasmus Ebner who invented brass, and Peter Hele who 
invented watches, which were at first called Nuend)ergian eggs, resided 
here. The population is said to exceed 32,000. Balbi states it gt 
40,000. 

6r/t. The Upper Danube Circle^ The population of this circle is 
reckoned at 438,146. It contains 23 towns, 47 boroughs, and 1,778 
villages and hamlets, and is neai'ly of the same extent as the circle of the 
Upper Mayne. The Arlberg, a branch of the llhetian Alps, runs on its 
boundaries, and joins the Alps of Algau. The S. pait of the circle is 
covered with mountains, which }'.artly rise to the snow-lino. In the 
noithern part towards the Danube, there are beautiful plains and a fertile 
soil, but dso large mosses. I'he principal river is the Danube; to which 
basin some other rivers, such as the Lech, the Wertach, the Iller, &c. 
run. A small part of the Lake of Constance belongs to this circle ; the 
other lakes are but of small size. There ai'e several mineral springs. 
The climate is much milder and more healthy in the northern plains 
along the Danube, than in the sdtith, where it is in most parts an 
Alpine c^mate. No com is reared in the south on account of the high 
mountains; but in the north, agriculture is successfully carried on in aU 
its 'branches, and also the cultivation of vines. The rearing of cattle is' 
the principal branch of industry in this circle. 

Cily of Augsburg,'] Augsburg, formerly an imperial city, is situated 
at the confluence of the Lech and Wertha, and contains 36,000 inhab¬ 
itants, of whom about 17,000 are Catholics, the rest Protestants. ' It was 
founded by the Romans, in the reign of Augustus, in honour of whom 
it received the name of Augusta Vindelicorum, and is consequently one 
of the most ancient cities in Germany. It lies in a pleasant, imitfiil, and 
healthy territory, and- is one of the most handsome towns in southern 
Germany, someiV^hat resembling Antwerp. Most of the houses are built 
of clay and timber, but a fourth part of the town is built of freestone. 
The public buildings, as the cathedral, churches, town-house, conduits, 
&c. are in geheral stately and magnificent; but the glory of Augsburg is 
that part of it called the Fuggery, which consists of several' stately "streets 
and palaces built and possessed by the noble family of the Fuggers, who 
weiie fqvinerly lords of a great part of the adjacent country. Augsburg 
was anciently a place of great trade, when Venice enjoyed the commerce 
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of India and the Levant, as the Eastern commodities were wont to be 
brought to Germany from Venice, by the way of Augsburg; and in the 
cojnmencement of the emperor Charlep V.’s reign, the I'uggei^ above 
«aentioned, who were Augsburg merchants, several times supplied him' 
with the lo^n of immense sums. But the trade of Augsburg declined 
witb'that of Venice; end the war of Tliirty years annihilated the 
commerce of this city. Augsbuig, however, is still a considerable city, 
abbui\ding with skilful and industrious mechanics of the Lutheran persua- 
sion—^indau is a town of nearly 3000 inhabitants, built on two islands 
in the Lake of Constance ^ a wall of 300 feet length unites it with the 
mainland. To the harbour here belong 69 large, and 200 smaller 
vessels. In* the neighbourh<Iod a considerable quantity of wine is 

?. Under Maym Circle^ This circle has a surface of 3,320 
* square miles, with a population of 440,452 souls, of whom the majority 
are Catholics; there is, however, a considerable number of Lutherans, 
and about 5,800 Jews. This circle contains 44 towns, 55 boroughs, 
and lids vijlages and hamlets. The greatest part of the country 
consists of mountains of moderate height and fertile valleys. In the 
are higher mountains belonging to the Ilhbngobirge; on the £. is a 
part of the Steigerwald; and on the VV. the Spessart. These mountains 
are covered with large forests. The principal river is the Mayne ; next 
to ^hich the Tauber, the Itz, the Kinzig, the Lohr, and tlie Fulda, are 
the most important. There are no lakes of any considerable size. The 
eastern part of the country is one of the most fertile districts of Germany; 
aiid even on the west, near the Spessart, there are some very rich 
districts. Gardening, and tlie cultivation of fruit, is carried on very 
extensively here; apples and cherries are grown in great quantity in the £., 
and prunes in the W.; and wine is a staple production in the vicinity of 
the Mayne. The wine of Wurzburg, called Leistm and Steinwein, is much 
valued. The rearing of cattle is also carried on very extensively. The 
Mayne is navigable. Wurzburg is the chief town of this circle ; it lies 
on the Mayne, which, divides it into two parts. It has about 20,000 
inhabhiants, and conducts a consideAble commerce in wine. On a rock 
400 feet above the town rises the fortress of Marienberg, where is an 
okl castle, a church, and an arsenal, under which latter is an enormous 
wine-cellar.—Schweinfurt on the Mayne, with 5,114 inhabitants, con¬ 
ducts ^n extensive commerce in wine and fruit. 

8th. The 'Rhine CiTcle.1 The surface of this circle exceeds 3000 
square miles. It contains 410,742 inhabitants, 28 towns, 16 boroughs, 
and 665 villages. The inhabitants are of German origin, and speak 
.a very corrupt dialect, for which reason most of the more refined 
classes prefer to speak French, which in Landau, for instance, and in the 
neighbourhood, has almost superseded the German altogether. They 
are. partly Catholics, partly Protestants. This cirole consists entirely of 
mountains and Valleys; on the S. spreads the Wasgau over the country, to 
which belongs the Donnersberg, an oval mountain with a conical summit 
rising^2,102 feet above the Rhine; none of the other chains equals this in 
height. * Most of the mountains are covered with wood; the largest 
valley is ijiat of the Rhine, which, between Spire and Frankenthal, opens 
into a small plain. The Rhine, which bounds the circle on its E. side, 
receives the Laut'er and the Qneich. The Blies, which waters ihe ^.W. 
corner of the circle, falls into the Saar. The soil is on the whole very 
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productive; even the faille are fertile, and when properly cultivated produce 
all the neceesaries of life. The principal productions are lye, whicii is 
grown more than wheat; flax, hemp, and vt^etables; walnuts and chesnuts 
are very important productions. The best wine is grown on the bordera , 
of the Rhine. Manufactures are not carried on upon a large scale in this 
circle. Spire, or Speier, is the chief town of this circle. The population 
is about 6,400, chiefly Lutherans. In the cathedral eight emperors and 
three empresses are buried; but their marble monuments Wiere destroyed 
so early as 1689.—Frankenthal, situated upon a canal by which i( com¬ 
municates with the Rhine, has about 800 inhabitants, and is the most 
industrious town in this circle. The principal manufacture is one of 
china, which rivals the best in Europe. Landau, with 4,240- inhabitants, 
on the Quuicb, is a fortress of the German confederacy; but belonging 
to Bavaria, is only occupied by Bavarians. The fortifications of Landau 
are considered as particularly strong. It sustained remai'kable sieges in 
1702, 1704, 1713, and 1793. 


CHAP. X—THE KINGDOM OF SAXONY. 

The kingdom of Saxony was formed from the electorate of the same 
name. It was reduced by the congress of Vienna to about half its former 
size. It is bounded on the bi. and N.E. by the kingdom of l^russia; 
on the S.E. and S. by the Austrian empire; on the S.W. by the 
kingdom of Bavaria; on the W. by the principality of llcuss and by Alten- 
berg; and on the N.W. by Prussia. Stein reckons tlie population at 
1,273,615, and the superficial extent at only 273 German, or 5,870 
British square miles. 

History.'] The countries now foraiing the kingdom of Saxony and 
the possessions of the Saxon princes, were not originally inhabited by the 
ancient Saxons, who had their seats between the Elbe and Weser, from 
whence they spread to the Ems and the Rhine. They were in the time 
of Charlemagne divided into Westphalians, Eastphalians, and Augrivarians. 
Charlemagne, after a war of 33 years, subdued them, and forced them 
to embrace the Christian religion. But in later times Saxony had %ain 
dukes; Otto I., when he set out on his Italian expedition, named Hermann 
Billung governor of the Saxon provinces, and afterwards gave him some 
of them—as the present provinces of Lunebnrg, and some districts on 
the other side of the Elbe—as a duchy. After Ucrraanii’s male descen¬ 
dants had been extinguished in 1106, the duchy came, after many contests, 
into the house of Ascania; and Bernhard of Ascania, at the end of the 
12th century, had possession of the districts then called the duchy of 
Saxony. After this period the name of duchy of Saxony was extended 
to other German territories, and Wittemberg became the principal city 
of the new duchy. The inhabitants of the countries now belonging 
to the Saxon princes Are mostly of the races of Hermundurians, Sorbes, 
or Wendes. The 'first were before the great migration established in 
Misnia, and Thuringia; their naino is lost in history towards the end 
of the 4th century, and appears agmn in that of Tburin^ans. The 
mark Misnia^ had ^en established by tlie German king, Henry as a 
defence against the Slavonians; he placed Saxon colonic here^ and 
built the town of Misnia, or Meissen. The Ascanian line became extin¬ 
guished in 1423 with the death of the elector, Albert HI., after a series 
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of conflicts u)d changes whose history would lead us too flir from our 
present purpose. Frederic the Warlike succeeded the last prince of the 
Ascanian line in 1423. We are again obliged to pass over {be reign of 
several electors till we come to the elector Frederic III. who succeeded 
his father Ernest,^ and by his manly and prudent conduct at the election 
of the> efnperor Charles V. obtained the honourable appellation of ‘ the 
.Wise.’ He founded the university of Wittemberg, on the 18th October, 
1502, ^ei^e the^professors Luther and Melancthon began the Reformation, 
in whi^, however, the elector took no other part than to protect Luther 
from his enemies. He was succeeded in 1525 by his brother John, 
wh6 introduced the Protestant religion in all his dominions, and caused 
his chancellor* to read the Confession of Faith of the Protestant States 
at the diet of Augsburg. John was succeeded in 1532 by his son, John 
Frederic, the last elector of the elder Emestinian line, whose history we 
have related in our general historical arti<!le on Germany. This prince was 
succeeded by his brother August, whose laws became the basis of the Saxon 
constitution. This wise prince received and protected numbers of the 
Flemish Protegtants, who were driven from the Netherlands by the 
tyranny of Alba, and who founded several manufactures in Saxony. His 
unfortunate* interference with theological controversy caused the Crypto 
Calvinistic disputes, which cost the chancellor Craean his life under the 
torture in 157,5. August was succeeded by Christian ,1. and Christian 
II. tljp latter of whom died in 1611, and wjis succeeded by his brother 
John George I., who obtained Lusatia from the emperor Ferdinand as a 
pledge for the expense of the war carried on against the elector palatine 
Frederic V. But after his death, the elector having concluded a peace 
with Austria on the 30th of May 1636, obtained Lusatia as a hereditary 
fief of the Bohemian crown. John George in 1656 divided his lands 
among his four sons. The eldest, John George 11., succeeded him in 
the electorate, and was succeeded in his turn by .lohn George HI. in 
1680; John Gco^e IV. succeeded in 1691, and his brother, Frederic 
Augustus, in 1694. The latter, after having embraced the Catholic 
religion, was elected king of Poland in 1697. The expenses of the new 
king, a*d his war wyth Charles XII. king of Sweden, threw the country 
into debt, and in the peace of Altranstadt, in 1706, Frederic Augustus 
wa« forced to resign the Polish crown. But Charles XII. having been 
defeated at Pultawa, he obtained it again in 1709, and maintained it till 
Ids death in 1733. His son, Frederic Augustus 11. (as king of Poland 
Augustus III.) reigned- from 1733 to 1763, and claimed some of the 
Austrian States after the death of the emperor Charles VI.; but after 
having made peace with Austria he assisted Maria Theresa against 
Frederic II. of lYuqsia. The circumstances and consequences of this 
alliance will be related in the history of Prussia. Saxony, which was 
treated like a conquered province, was only, in the peace of Huberts- 
burg,,restored to the king, who had during the warwqpided at Warsaw. 
An enormous debt was incurred by this war. The king died the year 
of the peace, and his eldest son, Frederic Christian, reigned only a few 
months, and was succeeded by his son, Frederic Augustus, who, till 
1768, B,t0bd uqder the guardianship of his uncle the prikee Xavier. 

• * 

^ Ernest and Albert, the two sons of Frederic, siiniRmed * the Mild,’ founded the 
two lines of Saxon princes existing in the present monarchy, namely, the Emsfitif^n 
and the Albertinian. The Emestinian was in the possession of t||e electorate, SnA 
• the Albertinian of the other principalities in Saxony. 

1 . • 2 Z 
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Under the ti'ise and just government of the new elector the country 
began quickly^ to recover from all its miseries. The claims of his mother 
on thd Bavarian succession led him to an alliance with Frederic II., and 
in the peace of Teschen he obtained 6,000,000 of florins for his claims. 
An alliance with Prussia against France was dissolved, almost as soon 
as concluded, by the battle of Jena, on the 14th of October 1806. In 
the peace of Posen the elector entered the Rhenish confederacy, for the 
army of whidi he i^reed to furnish 20,000 men, assumed, at the dlVer^ 
tion of Napoleon, the royal title, and obtained the circle of Cottbus in 
compensation for some cessions to the kingdom of Westphalia. By the 
constitution of the 21st July 1807, the king was created hereditary 
duke of Warsaw. The adoption of the royal title proddced no change 
in the constitution of Saxony, neither was the French law introduced 
into Saxony, as in other States of the Rhenish confederacy. After the 
battle of Leipsic, therefore, he remained a prisoner of the allies, and was 
20 months separated from his country. At the congress of Vienna it 
was proposed to incorporate Saxony entirely with the Prussian States, for 
which the king was to be indemnified by some insignificant provinces on 
the Rhine. But the declarations of several European, and many German 
princes, die perseverance of the king himself, and the loud proclahsied 
discontent of his people, compelled die holy allies to renounce their 
design, and the king of l^ussia was obliged to content himself with the 
half of the kingdom. The king signed this cession in the peace^ with 
Prussia at Vienna on the 15th May 1815, and was thereafter on the 7th 
of June allowed to return to his country. The reasons assigned for this 
partition, accord better with the character generally bestowed upon.the 
spoilers of Poland, than with that regard to justice which the Congress 
at Vienna professed to be guided by. The king of Prussia, in a procla* 
mation addressed to the people in that portion allotted to him, announcing 
their union to his crown, very coolly told them, “ The general agreement 
of the powers assembled in congress has assigned >-me your coimtry, 
subjected by the fate of war, by way of indemnity for the loss which 
has on one side diminished the circuit of the Sitates guaranteed to me." 
The king of Saxony, on the oth^ hand, in his farewell addresu, spoke 
in simpje, touching, language, the anguish of a heart rudely tom from 
the objects of its tenderest affections; when the ties entwined with the 
kindliest feelings of youth, and rendered sacred by the recollection of all 
that is venerable in ancestry, and ennobling in the remembrance of their 
high deeds, ore forcibly ruptured. It is impossible to read the ftfllowiag 
passage without sympathizing in his feelings: “ All my efforts to avert 
so painful a sacrifice have been in vain. I must part from you I and 
the Ibonds which your fidelity and attachment to my person have ren¬ 
dered HO deiw to me,—the bonds which Imve formed for ages the 
happiness of my house and of your ancestors, must be broken!” Since 
that period, many useful reforms have been made in the administration; 
and the constitution, resting (m the representation of the Land^am^ or 
States, has been preserved, on the whole, with some changes. The king 
died in 1827, and was succeeded by his brother. The young hereditary 
prince of 'Saxony is baptized by the name of “ Frqderic-Augustus- 
^Albert- Anthony- Ferdinand-Joseph-Charles- Maria-Baptist-Nepomuck- 
William-Xavier-George-Fidelis I” ^ 

t- Piffsical JFeatwres.'} Towards the frontiers of Bohemia, this country 
has a monntrinous aspect, while in the northern parts it is pltun and^ 
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level. Upper Lusatm is also hilly and mountaipous. The chain of the 
Erzgebii^e, or Metallic mountains, a branch of tlie Sudetes, runs in an 
oblique direction N.E. and S.W. along the whole frontier of Saxony, in 
mnding courae, as far as the frontier of Upper Lusatia, where it meets 
the Riesengebirge, or Mountains of Giants. The comparative courae of 
this cluun is 130 British miles. The Kiesengebiige divides Saxon Lusatia 
from Bohemia for the space of other forty miles, and is merely a contio- 
nation of the •same range, under another appellation. The Era^ebiige 
declin'^^ nipidly towards the Bohemian side, but the descent on the Saxon 
side is very gr^ual and gentle. No other mountains occur in the Saxon 
dominions. * 

Bivers.'] • The Elbe—^already described, and into which all the other 
streams, except the Neisse, fall—^the Saale, Pleisse, the Weisse Elster, 
’Scbwarze Elster, Freybei^, Muldawa, and Partha, are the chief rivers. 

• 'Die Saale rises nine miles to the S.W. of Hof, in Culmsboch, from the foot 
of the Ficbtclgebirge, and after running a comparative course of 130 
British miles, f^ls into the Elbe, three miles to the south of Barby. The 
Weisse, ^r White Elster, rises at the foot of the Erzgebirge, in the south 
frontier of Vl$igtland; and running in a direction parallel to that of the 
Saale, after a comparative course of 110 British miles, falls into the 
Elbe, near Dessau. The Freybei^ Muldawa rises in the same chain of 
mountains as the Weisse Elster; and running in the same direction, joins 
the latter stream, two miles below Colditz. The Saxon rivers form many 
beautiful valleys, which arc celebrated for their charming scenery. 

Soil and Producer^ The electorate of Saxony was accounted the 
most productive and fertile in agricultural produce, of all the countries 
oT northern Germany. But as the most fertile tracts are now ceded to 
the Prussian monarchy, the above character must be restricted to such 
parts of the circles of Meissen and Leipsic, as still I>elong to the king of 
Saxony. The country between the cities of Meissen and Drraden may 
vie with the north of Italy in beauty and variety of agricultural produce ; 
along the banks of the Elbe, from Meissen to Dresden, are many lai-ge 
vineyards; but the wine, though abundant in quantity, is not equal in 
quality to the Rhenish wine; somo of the villages along the banks of 
the above stream* are built on rocks, rising perpendicularly from the 
river, and forming a scenery at once romantic and delightful. The 
•mountains consist of granite, homslate, gneiss, slate, and porphyry, widi 
some basalt rocks of a conical form. The valleys on the right side of the 
Elbe a.tc more fertile than those on the left. 

CUtnate.^ The climate is everywhere healthy, and the *ur perhaps 
milder than in any other country in the same latitude. The N. and £. 
winds are broken by the laige forests, and the soil is genial in most 
'districts. 

Indiutty and ComTnerce.2 In no German State, taken as a whole, 
is there such an amount of productive industry, in proportion to extent 
of population, to be found as in the kingdom of Saxony. Before the last 
unhappy division, it was counted that two-fifths of the inhabitants were 
supported by rural industry; and now, that the principal agricultural 
proviiftea have been taken away, it may be said that three-fifths are snp- 
porte<t*by maliufactures. As the Saxons are an ingenious race, manu¬ 
factures of almost every kind are carried on, as tliread, linens, cottonh, 
and printed shawls, calicoes, laces, ribbons, woollens, velvets, carpets, 
paper, cutlery, pottery, colours derived from various minerals, gllass hnd 
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porcelian of remarkable^ beauty, and various works in serpentine stone. 
Beautiful pearls are found in the Elster, in shells.of six inches long, 
which •form a branch of Saxon industry and manufacture. The city of 
Leipsic is the centre of the book-trade of all Germany, and of the wool-, 
trade of Saxony. Every sort of manufacture is carried on at Leipsic; 
and its three annual fairs .are resorted to from every quarter of .Ger¬ 
many, and by foreign merchants from different parts of the continent. 
By means of its numerous rivers, all falling into the Elbe, it enjoya a 
great commerce both inland and foreign. The population of the Erz¬ 
gebirge is almost entirely supported by the mines and manufactures, as 
the barrenness of the soil is such, that it doed not produce food sufficient 
for the inhabitants. The manufactures of salt have much-declined, on 
account of the neighbourhood of Halle, where the salt is more abundant, 
finer, and cheaper. 

Mines.'} The mines coiistitmte a principal part of the wealth of . 
Saxony, as next to those of Hungary, they are the most productive 
in Europe, particularly in silver. The masses of native silver are some¬ 
times of great magnitude.^o The silver mines in the vicinity of F.eyberg, 
were accidentally discovered in 1180. Those of Schneeberg were dis¬ 
covered in 1471, and the rest in succession. Since the di<)covery of 
the mines of Freyberg, they liave been so much excavated, that the 
greatest part of the city is undermined and stands upon vaults and 
caverns. There is a mine—denominated on account of its superior pro¬ 
duce ‘ the Prince of Heaven’—which usually produced, not very many 
years ago, so rich an ore, that 100 lb. weight afforded 130 marks of 
silver, or 65 lb. in the 100. But it is an observation among the minei's, 
that where the veins are richest and purest, they are thinnest, and gene¬ 
rally not above two inches broad. The ore as it generally runs, pro¬ 
duces about an oimce and a half of pure silver in the pound; and they 
work it, though it does not contain half an ounce. Besides native silver, 
the mines produce common corneous silver, or horny silver; silver glance, 
or as it is technically denominated, sulphurated silver, in the various 
species of compact, earthy, and brittle silver glance; and light red, and 
white silver ore. ' The other metaHic.minerals are tin, bismuth, manganese, 
cobalt, wolframe, copper, lead, iron, nickel. The tin of ‘Saxony is not 
only a rfire species of that metal, but also of superior value. The annual 
product of the silver mines is thought to be rivaled by tliat of the cobalt;,, 
converted into blue pigment. The tin, copper, lead, and iron, are all 
very productive. One of the silver mines in the vicinity of Freyberg is 
200 fathoms, or 1,200 feet deep.^* At Zwickawis found the noted t^a 
miraculosa; and at Schneckenstein, near Averback, in Vbigtland, .appears 
the topaz rock, unique in its kind. Jet is also produced, and abundance 

^ Thus we are told, that in 1750, a mass of native silver, weighing upwards of 1S5 
lbs. was dug out of the great vein called Himmelsfnrst, near Freyberg. We are also 
informed by Albini, in hia Chronicles of the Meissnischerberg, tliat at Schneeberg, in 
the year 147B, a rich siloer vein was discovered, and so large a block of native silver 
and ore cut out, that‘duke Albert of Saxony descended into the mine, and used this 
large block, which smelted 400 centners, or 44,000 lbs. of silver, as a table to dine on. 
These mines were discovered posterior to those of the Ilarz. 

The miners are very simrstitious, and pretend to discover silver mines by what 
they term a dieining rod. The discoverer takes a forked piece of hazel, hol^s '.he two 
horns in his hand, with the forks upright, and traverses the ground, muttering a form 
of unintelligible words; and when th^e forked stick turns in his hand, (which they 
ascribe to an occult impulse,) and points to the ground, he takes it for an Infallible 
sign of a rich silver mine in the place pointed at; upon which they fall a digging, and 
sud >m foil of success. 
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of kaolin, or fine porcelian-clay, with fullers-e6rt^, marble, slate, serpen¬ 
tine, agates, jasper, and black chalceilony; but when Busclung, and other 
geographers, add diamonds, jacinths, rubies, and sapphires, they speak in 
ihe plenitude of their ignorance, and only mean, as usual,' limpid and 
coloured chrystals. Coal is in abundance. Yet though Saxony abounds 
in piines, it lias no mineral waters, the hot baths of Wolkenstein excepted. 

Inhahiiants.'\ The population has been given in the act of the German 
confederacy at, 1,200,000 inhabitants. M. Balbi states it at 1,400,000 
in IsSrS. The majority consists of Germans, speaking the High German 
dialect. In Lusatia, and Meissen on the right banks of the Elbe, there 
still some descendants oY the Wendes who have preserved their own 
language and mamiers. There are not above 1200 Jews in Saxony, 
and they are tolerated only in Dresden and Leipzig. The Lutheran is 
'the established church, although the king himself is Catholic, and by 

• the peace of Posen, tlie Catholic religion was placed on a footing of 
equality with the Lutheran. However, the number of all the Catholics 
cbrtainly does not exceed 40,000; there are about 1,600 Moravians, and 
about 290 of the reformed religion. 

Literaturef\ Literature and science have for a long time stood on a 
high scale-tin Saxony. There are several gymnasiums, and other schools 
and academies ; among the latter, the mineralogic academy of Freyberg, 
instituted in 1765, is the most distinguished school of that science per¬ 
haps in Europe. This academy purchased the celebrated Werner’s 
invaluable collection of minerals. The only university in the Itingdom, 
since the late cession of the duchy of Saxony, is that of Leipzig, 
founded in 1409. It has six colleges, 24 professors, and an excellent 
library. There are also two celebrated German societies at Leipzig; 
one for the cultivation of the German tongue, and another for the liberal 
arts. A literary Journal was commenced in 1685, by Menkenius, at 
Leipzig, entitled Acta Eruditornniy or * the Acts of the Learned,' which 
wqs patronized qnd supported by the great Leibnitz. It was the first 
literary journal in Europe, in point of time ; and was followed by similar 
literary journals and ‘reviews, in France, Holland, and England. 'Die 
schools though much improved are yet quite on a level with the spirit 
of the times. * 

Government.'} Saxony is a constitutional monarchy, and holds the 

• 4th place in the German confederacy, with 4 votes in plenum. The 
crown is hereditary in the Albertinian male line; if this should be extin- 
guishod in its male descendants, it will go to the Emestinian line to 
begin with the house of Weimar. The king is of age at 18. He holds 
the executive power; appoints to all places; has the right of granting 
pardon in judgments; and the whole military power. In legislation and 

‘ taxation the States have a voice; but as the ancient constitution has been 
preserved, these States are composed of most heterogeneous elements, and 
form an amalgamation of corporations of which each commonly represents 
itself. Thus, the nobility and the burgesses represertf merely their own 
casts, and the peasant who has no representative bears the burden almost 
alone. The distincrion of ranks is strongly delineated in Saxony: the 
inhahiti^ts are divided into nobility, high and low, scholars—under which 
name-nil people who have a liberal profession, such as mmisters, advo¬ 
cates, and physicians, are included—burghers, and peasants. Justice cis 
administered by different tribunals. The police stands under the 
ministry^ • • 
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Revenue,'] The revpntie amounted in 1826 to 28,000,000 francs, or 
£1,151,668 ; it is mainly derived from the domains, regain, and taxes. 
There no report made of the expenditure. The debt amounted in 
1826 to about 70,000,000 of francs, or £3,303,936, of which ithe 
interest is regularly paid; and die credit of the government is good. 

The army is 6xed at 10,000 men, including the gens 
or armed police. There is a kind of conscription; but from it the 
privileged classes are exempted. « ' 

Topography.] Saxony is divided into 5 provinces called 'circles. 
There are in the kingdom 137 towns, 27 boroughs, and 3,384 villages. 

Ir^. The Circle of Meissen or Misnia.] ‘This circle takes its naitie 
from the ancient Margraviate of Meissen of which it is a part: Its inhab¬ 
itants arc partly Germans, and partly Wendes; the latter are located 
only on the right banks of the Elbe. There are about 1050 Jews. The 
religion of the majority is Lutheran. On the south the circle is 
bounded by the Sudetes, and is very mountainous. On both sides 
of the Elbe, for a distance of about nine miles, run the high sandstone 
mountains of Schandau, of which the narrow and romantic valleys are 
known under the name of Saxon Switzerland. The highest points of 
this ridge are on the boundaries of Bohemia. The Elbe is tha principal 
river; besides it there are the Black Elster, the Mueglitz, and the Weis- 
scritz. Near Meissen the vine grows at lai^e, and near Zinnwald 
oats can scarcely be produced. Agriculture is in excellent state, and 
produces all kinds of com, potatoes, flax, hemp, tobacco, and madder. 
Gardening is earned on with great care, and excellent fruit grown in large 
quantities. Wine is grown on the hills on the right side of the Elbe; 
some of the wines are thought good, but there is no exportation. Meissen 
is not one of the manufactming districts, however there is much industry 
here, and commerce is very animated. The administration stands under 
the authorities of administration and justice in Drasden. The circle is 
divided into 12 bailiwicks, at the head of which stands p nobleman, with 
the title of Kreishauptmann or bailHF. 

City of Dresden.] The capital of this kingdom is situated on both 
sides of rile Elbe,'and at its confluence with the Weisseritz. It is the seat 
of the principal tribunals of the country, and is divided Into three towns : 
namely. New Dresden, or Neustadt; old Dresden, or Altstadt; and five 
suburbs. Old Dresden is on the left bank of the Elbe, and owes its‘ 
origin to a chateau built by Charlemagne, in 808. Here are extensive 
barracks, the menagerie, and a porcelain manufacture. New Dresden 
stands on the opposite, or right bank of the Elbe, over which is one of 
the finest stone-bridges in Europe, consisting of 16 arches, and 1420 feet 
in length. New Dresden was built in 1020, and became a town in 
1216. Here the king of Saxony resides in an ancient diateau, the apart¬ 
ments of which are magnificent. Besides a number of palaces, this 
quarter contains an opera house, an arsenal, a foundery, three Lutheran, 
and one beautiful {loman Catholic church. All the houses of Dresden 
are built of square freestone, and are almost all of the same height. Uphn 
the whole, the numerous palaces and public buildings, beautiful in their 
architecture end magnificently furnished, which this city contains, 'tinitcd 
to its general appearance, have justly acquired it the chartxter of bne of 
the finest cities, if not the Florence, of Germany. As Dresden, built 
on both sides of the river, commands the pass^e of the Elbe, it is a 
place of great military importance, and is therefore strongly fortified; 
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but it is commanded on every side by hills.^ T}|jB fine gallery at Dresden, 
filled with pictures and paintings of inestimable value, amongst which 
a^e portiaits of all the successive eleptors of Saxony dressed tn their 
•electoral robes, is certainly one of the finest in Europe. It how contains 
1,184 paintings. There is an academy of arts, and one of painting, 
Hcylptnjre, and drawing, tAvo lyceums, a great many other establishments 
for education, a poetical society founded by Gottsched, and a Bible 
8dleicj;y. ,Thecoyal library contains 250,000 volumes, 4000 manuscripts, 
100,0d0 dissertations, and 20,000 maps, with a collection of about 
180,000 prints. There are three other public libraries, a German theatre, 
ah Italian opera, and a ve^ excellent orchestra. The city lies 380 feet 
above the Ibvel of the sea. The statements of the population are 
various and contradictory, some rating it at 110,000, some at 90,000; 
* and finally, others at 50,000, as Stein, Pinkerton, and Playfair; Balbi 
states it at 70,000 in 1826. Whatever the number of inhabitants may 
have been, it must have suffered a great diminution from the effects of 
war, famine, and pestilence. Dresden lies in Long. 31° 29' £. of Ferro. 
Lat. 5f° N. Sixty-two British miles by the road, S.£. of Leipzig: 62 
miles N. of*Prague, and 262 £. of Cologne. Meissen, in a romantic 
country, <jn the Elbe, over which leads a bridge, contains 4,071 inhabitants. 
It possesses several manufactures, among whidi that of china is celebrated 
over all Europe as one of the first if not the first in excellence. It is estab¬ 
lished in the Albrechtsberg, an ancient castle on a high syimite rock 80 
feet above the Elbe, and employs 510 persons.—Plauen, a village on tlie 
Weisperitz, at the entrance of the valley of Plauen, is celebrated for its 
beauty. On a rock, near the town of Pima, is the castle of Sonnestein, 
formerly fortified, but now used as an asylum for lunatics. Above the 
town of Konigstein, on the Elbe, rises upon an almost vertical rock—^the 
fort of Konigstein, now the only fortress of Saxony. The fortifications 
enclose a corn-field, meadows, and wood ; and are supplied with water, by 
a well 900 feet deep. The cellars are hewn in the rock, and contain 
some enormous wine-casks; the arsenal and casernes arc also cut in the 
living stone, so that the fort cannot be ttdeen by bombardment. 

24 . The Circle of* Leipzig.'} The inhabitants of this circle are Ger¬ 
man, and mostly *Lutherans. The principal rivei-s are the two Muldas, 
|he White Elster, with the Flossgraben, and the Pleisse. The climate 
IS temperate and healthy. Agriculture is carried on with great skill, and 

com, vegetables, and fruit, are reared in suffidient quantity for exportation. 

• 

** The fate of this fine city daring the successive wars with Prussia and the cam¬ 
paign of 1813, was very unfortunate. In 1766, it was taken by the Great Frederic, 
who kept possession 01 it till 1759. In 1758, when the Austrians under marshal 
Uaun, made an attempt on the suburbs, Schmettau, who commanded the Prussian 
garrison, set fire to tile suburbs, which wore greatly superior in size to the city within 
the wall^ and inhabited by the most wralthy of the citizens. After its capture, in 
1759, Frederic vainly attempted to retake it, and the city suffered a severe bombtmi- 
ment. But its miseries then, were nothing in comparison with those which it 
endured in 1813. Napoleon made every effort to.strengtln^ its fortifications, and 
render it an impregnable position in his line of defence. It suffered several severe 
bombardments from the allies; and, after a long blockade, the French garrison capitu¬ 
lated on the 10th November, 1813. The distress of the citizens during this siege was 
augmented by a vast confluence of fugitives, who, driven from their smoking habita¬ 
tions,, had takep refuge in I^esden. Hundreds of them died weekly ;• and thrir putrid 
remaihs throuAi out on dunghills and other places, met the eye in every direction. 
Most of the beautiful walks in the vicinity, were completely destroyed; and whole 
woods felled for palisades. In 1814, a large magazine of gunpowder suddenly exploded, 
the 8ho«d( of which was felt as &r as Pirns,—a distaitceof 13 miles. ^ In this explosion, 
great pai*t of the city was blown up, and several hundreds lost their lives.* • 
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Cattle and sheep are ah^o reared in considerable quantity. The scat of 
the administration is in the town of Leipzig. 

City^of Leipzig This is a well-built, literary, and commercial city, 
8,954 paces in circuit, with large suburbs; containing an exchange, 
stadt-house, town-library, and a once celebrated university, now eclipsed 
by that of Halle, where living is cheaper. All sorts of manufactures are 
carried on at Leipzig, as gold, silver, silk, woollen, and linen yam. It is 
one of the principal trading towns in Germany, inasmuch as it not only 
enjoys an extensive foreign trade, but also at its three celebrated fairs, 
kept at Easter, Michaelmas, and the beginning of the new year, which 
are frequented by above 2000 merchants,'’-'* 'Carries on a very extensive 
commerce in domestic and foreign wares. The annual commercial 
transactions have been calculated at £3,000,000 sterling, exclusive of the 
book trade. The value of the books sold and exchanged is at least 
£200,000 annually. About 300 foreign booksellers attend the book fair. 
Between the suburbs and the town is a fine walk of lime-trees, whicii was 
laid out in 1702, and encompasses the city. The suburbs themselves are 
large and handsome, and beautified with gardens. MulbeiTy-trees are also 
planted in the town-ditches; but the fortifications seem rather calculated 
for the use of the inhabitants to walk on, than for defence. The streets 
are clean, commodioos, and agreeable. The houses are lofty, especially 
about the great square, where they are from seven to nine stories high. 
Lutheranism being the established religion, the Lutherans are in posses¬ 
sion of the parish churches, eight in number. The Calvinists have one 
church, and the Roman Catholics another, in the castle of Pleissenburg, 
which defends the town. The university library contains 30,000 volume^ 
Here is also a library belonging to the city, which contains 36,000 volumes, 
and 2000 manuscripts. The plain on which Leipzig is situated, is of great 

** “ Till the middle of the 16th century, publishers, in the proper sense of the word, 
were unknown. John Otto, born at Niiriiberg in 1510, is said to be the earliest^on 
re<'.ord who made bargains for copy-right without being himself a printer. Some years 
afterwards, two regular dealers in the same department settled in Leipzig, where the 
university, already in high fame, had produced a demand for books from the moment 
the art of printing wandered up from the Rhine. Before the end of the century, the 
biwk-fair was established. It prospered so rapidly, that in 1660 tlje Easter catalogue— 
which has ^een annually continued ever since—was printed for the first time. It now 
presents every year, in a thick Bvo. volume, a collection of new books and new editions 
to which there is no parallel in Europe. The writing public is out of proportion 
too large for the reading public of Germany. At the fair all the brethren of the trade 
flock together in I.eipzig, not only from every part of Germany, but from every Euro¬ 
pean country where German books arc sold, to settle accounts and examine the harvest 
of the year. The number always amounts to several hundreds; and they have built 
an exchange for themselves. Yet a German publisher has less chance of making great 
profits, and a German author has fewer prospects of turning his manuscript.to good 
account than the same classes of persons in any other country that know the value of 
inteUectuol labour. There is a pest called nachdnteekerei, or reprinting, which gnaws 
on the vitals of the poor author, and paralyzes the most enterprising publisher. Each 
State of the confederation has its own law of copy-right; and an author is secured 
dgainst piracy only in the State where he prints. But he writes for all; for they oil 
speak the same language. If the book be worth any thing, it is immediately reprinted 
in some neighbouriiig> State; and as the reprinter pays nothing for copy-right^ he 
can obviously afford to undersell the original publisher. All the States do not deserm 
to be equally involved in this censure. Prussia, I believe, has shown herself liberal 
in protecting every German publisher, llie unpleasing exterior of ordinary German 
printing, the coarse watery ^pav, uid worn-out types, must be referred, in- some 
measure to the Jamo cause, llte publisher, or the author who publishes on his own 
acT/Ount, naturally risks as little capital as possible in the hazarddus speculation. 
Bn,ida, it is his interest to'diminish the temptation to reprint, by making his own 
edition as cheap as may be. The system has shown its effects, too, in keeping up the 
frequency of publication by subscription, even among authors of the most settled and 
popular reputation.’’—iZufsers Tmr. 
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extent, and well-watered by tbe Pleisse, the Elster, and Partha, witli 
canals cut from these streams, intersecting and irrigating it in yarious 
directions. - The meadows, especially oA their banks, are large and rich, 
Uhing mowed thrice a year. Leipzig is the birth-place of several distin¬ 
guished men, of whom we mention here only Leibnitz, Thomasius, and 
Kastner.' Leipsic—or Leipzig, as it is properly written—properly signides 
* a giiove of linden-trees, from the word liepo, a linden tree. It was supposed 
to conuun: 40,t)00 inhabitants, and by some, only 33,000, before the 
destructive campaign of 1813. Balbi states it to have contalhed 40,000 
inhabitants in 1826.'’* Leipzig lies 114 British miles, by the road, S.W. 
of Berlin; 6% miles W.N.W. of Dresden, and 46 miles S.W. of Witten¬ 
berg. Lon. 12° 27' E. of Greenwich. Lat. 51° 19'N. Hubertsberg, a 
voyal castle, is remarkable for the peace concluded here in 1763,—Grimma, 
.with 3,300 inhabitants, contains a royal, college, with a library of 4000 
volumes. There are four manufactories of tobacco pipes here ; in which 
1^000 long, and 18,000 short pipes are annually made. 

3rf. Cireh of the Erzegebirge.^ This circle is a part of the mar- 
graviate of Meissen. Its population has been estimated at 460,000 
persons, chiefly of German descent. It contains 59 towns, 11 borouglis, 
aiM 704 villages, and the Lutheran creed is everywhere predominant. 
This circle is throughout mountainous, forming the declivity of the chain 
of which it bears the name. The highest tops are the Pichtelberg, the 
Poldlierg, the Geiersberg, the Griefenstein, and the Katzenstein. The 
principal rivers are the two Mnldawas, the Pleisse, and the Pbhle. The 
climate is very rigorous in the mountains, and the inhabitants can seldom 
dispense with fires; but the air is puie and liealthy. Agiiculture is well 
conducted on the decliipties of the mountains. However, rye and oats 
prosper better than wheat and barley; and the circle does not nearly pro¬ 
duce com sufficient for its consumption. Wood abounds in this circle ; 
but,the consumpJ;ion is so enormous on account of the many smelting 
furnaces, that the extent of forests is rapidly diminishing. Besules the 
uiauufactui'es occasioned by the mining, there arc many others conducted 
in the^ mountains, such as that of Ijpen, worsted, cotton cloth, ribbons, 
and lace, which is* one of the principal employments of the women as 
well as embroidery. The commerce of this circle is important Tbe 
great manufacturers go with their merchandise to the German fairs; but as 
there is no navigable river, the expense of transportation is considerable, 
the inhabitants of the Erzgoberge are not wealthy, and they earn their 
livelihood with much trouble, but they are satisfied and content with their 
situation. The circle is governed in the same manner as the othere, but 
the miners have their own jurisdiction and administration.—Freiberg is 
file principal town of this circle. It lies 1,179 feet above the sea; and is 
situated on a branch of the Muldawa, near the mountains which separate 
Saxony from Bohemia. It contains 2000 houses, a royal palace, a hand- 

***Leipzig has frequently suffered all the horrors of war. During the 30 years’ 
irar, tire times was it taken and retaken in the short space of two years; and here 
the' celebrated Gustavus defeated the veteran Tilly, in 1631, and shook the fabric 
of AustViwi power. Two other victories were obtained here, by thj Swedes, over 
the Austfians, in*1641 and 1648. In the commencement of the 18th century, Leipzig 
submitted to the Victorious arms of Charles Xll.; during the war of seven yea^ it 
was garrisoned by the Prussians, who laid it under severe contributions, and kept^t 
till the peace of llubertsberg. But if the plains of Leipzig were rendered memor¬ 
able by the victory of the Great Gustavus, when the cause of religious liher% ri^cd 
its drooping'head, they have been rendereil still more famous for the ^rand and decisive 
struggle which effected the deliverance of Europe from the thraldom of France. 

r. • 3 a 
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Bome mai ket-place, seveval elegant public buiUiings, and 12,000 inhabit- 
ants. The environs are hilly, but tolerably fertile. Here, in the church 
, of St. Peter^is the sepulchre of the Saxon sovereigns; the monument of 
the elector Maurice is one of the noblest in Germany.—Tliai-ant, on the 
WeisscritK, contains 800 inhabitants, and possesses some miqeral springs 
and silver mines. Above the town lies the celebrated old castle of Tharant, 
or Tharand, now in ruins.—Chemnitz is situated 915 feet abo^’^e the sea, 
ill a pleasant plain on the Chemnitz and Gablenz, with 16,(XK) inhabitants. 
It is one of fhe most industrious towns in the kingdom, and contains very 
extensive manufactures in cotton, which annually produce above 50,000 
pairs of stockings, and 184!,000 pieces of cotton and woollen cloth, and 
silk handkerchiefs.—Annaberg, a mining town, is situated 2,823 feet 
above the sea, and contains 4,500 inhabitants.—Zweilcau, on the Muldawa, 
has a population of 4,100, and possesses a gymnasium, with a library of 
16,000 volumes. 

4/4. Circle of Voir/tland.'\ This is a small circle, containing 14 towns, 
1 borough, and 301 villages. 'ITie majority of the inhabitants are 
Lutherans. In its physical features, the Voigtland very much resembles 
the Erzgebirge. It lies on the declivity of the Sudetes, and has, conse¬ 
quently, on the south very high mountains. The highest ])oints ai'e the 
Schneekenstein and the Bamirielsberg, on the Bohemian boundniies. The 
principal rivers are the White Elster, the Schneeberg, Muldawa, or 
Mulda, and the Golyzch. The climate varies on account of the moun- 
tauis and valleys. In the mountainous parts of the Voigtland, nothing 
but oats and potatoes are grown. In the flatter parts agidcnlture is con¬ 
ducted with great cai'c. The rearing of cattle is important. Butter is 
an article of exportation; and the sheep are of excellent breed. A prin¬ 
cipal article of industry in the Voigtland is the manufacture of all kinds 
of muslin, in which between 20,000 and 30,000 hands, or about one-third 
of the whole population, are employed.—Plauen is the principal town. 
It is situated in a beautiful valley on the Elster, ail'd contains 7000 
inhabitants, with a lyceum.—Adorf and Neukischen, possess extensive 
manufactories of musical instruments.—Klingcnthal with 1,100 inhabit¬ 
ants, aimually furnishes 8000 violins, 150 violincpllos, and several 
thousaqil harps and guitars. 

5/4. The Circle of Lusatia.~\ This circle is a part of the former 
niargraviatc of Lusatia, which, as an originally Wendish province, was 
not even reckoned as belonging to the German empire. About one-fifth 
of the population, or 34,000 individuals, are Wendes, speaking their own 
language, which is so little difterent from the other Slavonian dialects, 
that they understand the Russians and Poles quite well. The inhabit¬ 
ants are partly Lutheran, partly Catholic. There are also several sects, 
of which that of Herrnhut, which took its origin in Lusatia, is the most 
remarkable.®^ The Wendes are much behind the German part of the 
« 

“ They are denominated Ifermfiutters from a Lusatian village founded in 1722 by 
some Moravian brethren, who settled tlierc on lands formerly belonging to count 
Zinr.endorf; and which afterwards became the chief settlement and nursery of the 
IJnitat Fratrum, as the Moravians style themselves. In the year 1750, a royal man¬ 
date was addressed to the count of Gersdorff, superintendent of BauzeiV, declaring 
that the fraternal community of Heirnhutters, or Moravians, should be indulged and 
protected ns faithful subjects. By the purchase too, and the pnssessMin of seA'eral 
noble estates, as Herrnhut, Bethelsdorf, llennersilorlf, Nieseky, and Tralma, they 
have nnt only obtained civi. power, but also the patronage of several Lutheran 
churches. It is from this Herrnhut that so many Moravian missions to different 
quartets of tlte I’ltgan world have proceeded. A detailed and perspicuous account of 
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inliabitants in information and civilization. There are 11 towns, 5 
boroughs, 468 villages in this circle. Along the southera boundaries 
rafts a ridge called the Wahlisch chain. * In this mountain have all rivers 
of this province their sources. The principal are the Black Elster, the 
Spref, and the Neisse. The southern and l 9 .rger part of the country is 
ferfile, dnd much better cultivated than tlie N.W. edge. The climate 
* is jtuildest roimd Bauzen and Zittau, but rigorous in the mountains. 
Lusafisf Has always had the reputation of being one of tlie most indus¬ 
trious provinces of Germany. The spinning of flax and wool is conducted 
o» a very extensive scale,%nd so are the cotton manufactures; but the 
most ‘ importeint are those of linen, and beautiful table linen. The 
administration is diflerent from that of the rest of the kingdom, this 
province having retained part of its ancient constitution.—Bauzen, or 
. Bautzen, or Budissen, the capital of ]L<usatia, is situated on the Spree, 
680 feet aliove the level of the sea. It contains 11,.500 inhabitants, of 
udiom one-eighth are Catholics.—Zittau, containing 8000 inhabitants, is 
prettily surrounded with gardens.—Hermhut stands at the foot of the 
Huth inouiitSin, but at 1054 feet aljove the level of the sea.—Bcthela- 
dorf, a boiough, with 1,500 inhabitants, is the seat of the assembly of 
the elders of the community of the Moravians, which exercises a supreme 
inspection over all the members of the sect wherever dispersed through 
the world. 


CHAP. XL—THE KINGDOM OF HANOVER. 

• 

This State, formerly a ducliy, then an electorate, and raiseii to tho 
rank of a kingdom in 181.5, is composed of various poi’tions of teiritory, 
and is very irregidar in its form. Hanover returned its population to tho 
confederation at 1,305,351 persons. Ilassel states it to amount to 
1,314,124; Stem has stated it to be 1,463,700; and Balbi states it to 
have been 1,520,000 in 1826.“ Its superficial extent of territory is 
about^695 German square miles, or jiearly 14,940 British square miles. 

Boundaries:'] •Hanover lies in the northern half of Germany, and is 
bounded on the N. by the German Ocean, tlie iluchy of Oldenburg, the 
•bhiliwick of Bitzebuttel and the mouth of the Elbe ; on the N.E. by the 
Elbe, which divides it from Holstein, Lauenburg, and Mecklenbui'g, 
though some districts lie on the right bank of the Elbe; on the E. by 
the Prussian province of Saxony, and by the duchy of Brunswick ; on the 
S. by Prussian Saxony, the electorate of Hessen, Lippe, and Prussian 
Westphalia; and on the W. by the Netherlands. 

’ HisUrry.] In the earliest epochs of European histoiy, the countries 
between the Elbe and Weser were inhabited by numerous small tribes 
of hunters and herdsmen, who cherished freedom and independence. 
Among these the Chenisci were spread around'the Harz, and into 
V\*te8tphalia; the Chanzes were located at the mouth of the Weser and 

the Moravian principles, was published by Augustus Gottlieb Span^enburg, which 
completely refutes the ^umnies advanced against the pious fraternity by bishop 
Wai'burton, and retailed by Mosheim’s learned translator, Dr. Maclaine, llerrnhut 
contains 12Cl0 inhabitauts. * 

^ From a statement of births and burials published for 1819, it would appear that 
the population must be on the-increase; the births, being males, S6,S69Vfcil^lc!*> 
2d,03.S—tAtal, 51,608. The deaths were, ana^s, 16,9!)0~fcninles, 19^ri20-.-total, SS^iO; 
the births thus exceeding the deaths by 13,898. 
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Jahde ; the Frisi in Hil^esheim; and the Longohards on both sides of the 
Elbe. In the 4th century these tribes vanish in history, or appear united 
with the Saxons. After the Saxons had been subdued by Cherlemagne, 
he placed at the head of each gau, a grc^ or count, whose authority wac 
not hereditary. Otto the great, about A. D. 940, conferred the duchy 
of Saxony on Herrmann Billing, a Luneburg noble, in whose family it 
remained till 1106. The several branches of the house of Brunswick— ■ 
now reduced to two, namely, Brunswick-Luneburg and"Zelle, apd'the 
branch of Bnmswick-Wolfenbuttle—derive their descent from the mar¬ 
grave Azo d’E^t, who possessed the Milanese, Genoa, and part of 
Lombardy. Azo coming into Germany witfi the emperor Conrad.II. in 
the year 1030, and marrying the daughter and heiress of Guelph or 
Welph, a Bavarian nobleman, succeeded him in his domains. To his 
son, Welph the Fat, the emperor Henry IV. gave the investiture of 
Bavaria, from which Otto, dukt of Saxony, was driven for rebellion. 
Welph, who had married the marchioness of Tuscany, dying without 
issue, his Italian States and Bavarian possessions fell to his brother, Henry 
the Black, who obtained the county of Luneburg with his jrife Wulfilde, 
daughter of Magnus, duke of Saxony. His son, Henry the Proud, 
having married the daughter of the emperor Lotharins received from his 
father-in-law, the duchy and investiture of Saxony, and tlie hereditary 
lands of Bmnswick, Nordheim, and Supplingenburg; and the dominions 
of the family reached from the Rhine to the Vistula, when his son Henry 
reduced the Slavi on the coast of the Baltic. Hemry, surnamed the Lion, 
made a pilgrimage to the East, as one of the crusaders, and brought 
away a very rich treasure of relics, gold and silver plate, and gems, 
collected during that expedition. In 1179, Henry was put under the 
ban v)f the empire by Frederic Barbarossa, or the Red Beard, and deprived 
of all his dominions in Italy and Suabia, with the ducliies of Saxony and 
Bavaria. Fie was allowed, however, to retain Luneburg, some lordships, 
and his Slavonian conquests; but his descendants were stript of a 
considerable portion of these territories. His son Otto obtained the 
imperial dignity in 1209, and was crowned by Innocent III. Otto 
erected Luneburg and Brunswick itto a duchy, in favour ,of his yoangest 
brother William ; and his second brother, Henry, was count palatine of 
the Rhine. Frederic, successor of Otto, confirmed William in the 
possession of Luneburg and Brunswick. From William descended duke 
Magnus II., the common ancestor of the lines of Brunswick-Luneburg, 
and tl»e first line of Bnmswick-Wolfenbuttle; his son Bernard being the 
founder of the former,—and Henry of the latter, which became extinct 
in 1634. Eniest, duke of Brunswick-Lunebmrg, the descendant of Ber¬ 
nard, dying in 1546, left four sons, of whom the two eldest left no heirs. 
His third son, Henry, was the founder of the second line of Bnmswick- 
Wolfenbuttle ; and his fourth son, William, continued that of Luneburg 
and Zelle. The Protestant religion was introduced by duke Ernest, in 
1531, into his dbminions; and his grand nephew, Ernest Augustus, 
established the right of primogeniture in the Wilhelmine line, or that of 
' Luneburg-Zell. George William, grandson of William, founder of the 
Wilhelmine .line, succeeded his brother, Christian Lewis, in th^; duchies 
of Hanover and Zelle, and the counties of Hoya and Diepnolz. 'Ey the 
f&ilure of the first line of Wolfenbuttle, he obtained the principality of 
Calenberg. In 1C75, he commanded an army sent to attack Treves, and 
relieve Monticuculi, who was opposed to Turenne and D’Asfelde, near- 
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Strasburg; and effected bis purpose by a decisire victory over maxsha] 
Crequi, at Consarbruck, which was followed by Ihe reduction of Treves. 
He died in 1705, aged 81 years. Ernest Augustus, youngest brother 

? f \jeorge William, married the princess Sophia, fifth daughter of 
rederic V. the unfortunate elector palatine and king of Bohemia, and 
grand, daughter of James I. of England, and VI. of Scotland. He 
commanded on the Rhine, under his brother George William, and supplied 
the*emperor wil;h a body of troops, to aid him against the Turks and 
revolted Hungarians. In return for these services, and to secure his 
friendship for the future, Leopold created a ninth electorate in his favour, 
in*1692. This creation mef with great opposition in the electoral college 
and the college of princes; but at last, by a coruiusum of the three 
colleges, on the 30th of January, 1708, it was unanimously determined 
that the electoral dignity should be confirmed to the house of Hanover, 
•in tlic male line; and Ernest Augustus’s son, George, was introduced 
into the electoral college, on the 12th of September, 1707. As George 
William, duke of Luneburg-Zell, had no male issue, and his only daughter 
was married to George, his brother Eniest’s son, he settled his whole 
dominions up*bn Ernest and his posterity, in order to enable him to 
support the electoral dignity. Ernest died in 1698, and was succeeded 
by his son George Lewis. By virtue of an act of the British legislature, 
by which the crown was settled on his mother, the electress Sophia 
and her heirs, being Protestants, he was called to the succession on the 
dea^i of queen Aime, in August, 1714. I’roin this period, the history 
of Hanover becomes connected with that of Great Britain. In 1716, the 
duchies of Bremen and Verden being conquered by Denmark from 
•Sweden, were sold to George I. for 700,000 rixdollars, or £130,000 
sterling, and have ever since formed part of the Hanoverian dominions. 
George II., who succeeded his father in 1727, founded the univei-sity of 
Gottingen in 1738, and enlarged the Hanoverian tenitory by the acquL 
siti^n of Hadohi and Bentheim. In the war of 1755, Hanover Avas 
invaded by tui army of 110,000 French; and the duke of Cumberland 
being defeated at the battle of Hastenbeck, was necessitated to conclude 
a contention at Closterseven, under tlie mediation of his Danish majesty, 
by which 37,000 bien were obliged to lay down their arms and return to 
their homes. But the French, who were then coininandiHl by the duke 
•de Richelieu, abused their conquest, by subjecting the whole country to 
pillage; and their commander—an old profligate coiurtier, and a parasite 
of Miftlam Pompadour of infamous memory—resolved not to lose the 
opportunity of repairing his finances with the plunder of the electorate. 
The poor Hanoverians plundered of their all, their vill^es and fields laid 
waste, and their country rendered a dreary and smoking wilderness, were 
' so enraged, that they took up arms, and, under the command of prince 
Ferdinand of Brunswick, broke the disgraceful convention, and drove the 
French out of their country, and across the Rhine. In this campaign the 
French lost 60,000 men,—a great number of whom <wcre the victims of 
tKeir own excesses. But the French court having re-enforced their army 
next year, prince Ferdinand—whose army did not amount to one-third 
of th6 French force—was compelled to re-cross the Riling; and during 
the risst of the war, Hanover was miserably ravaged, as the allied army 
was nevet able to undertake offensive operations, or face the invadhig 
armies in the field. George II., during the Seven years’ war, was suc¬ 
ceeded, ‘in 1760, by his grandson, George III., who, on ^e ^Oth 
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September 1763, issued a veiy oppressive —happily now abolished 
by the constitution of Hanover—by wlricli every individual was forbidden 
to address himself immediately to the king either with petitio;ns or com¬ 
plaints ; a regulation which of course placed the Hanoverian ministers 
in a very comfortable situation. Several exchanges of teiritory were 
made with Brunswick-Wolfenbuttel; and in 1802 the electorate of 
Ilanoyer obtained the principality of Osnabruck for the cession of Hilde- 
slieim barony, and some other districts. In the war which .broke but 
between England and France, the latter refused to acknowledge the 
neutrality of the German States of the king of England, and on the 3d 
of January 1803, Hanover was occupied by French troops. In the third 
coalition the Russians and Swedes occupied Hanover on 'the retreat of 
the French, and the Hanoverian legion entered the Weser; but the battle 
of Austerlitz changed the face of adkirs. In 1806, Hanover was occu¬ 
pied by the Prussians, according to a treaty with France ; and in the same 
year, the war between France and Prussia broke out, and the French 
again occupied Hanover. By the treaty of Tilsit, a part of Hanover, 
namely, Grubenhagen and Osnabruck, Gottingen, and a part of Ilohcn- 
stein, was joined to the kingdom of Westphalia, whilst the rest remained 
under French administration, and was afterwards incorporated into the 
French empire. This state of things had lasted not quite three years, 
when the battle of Leipzig restored Hanover to England ; under the title 
of a kingdom, it obtained an augmentation of territory in the congress of 
Vienna, and made on the other hand some cessions. Count Munster, in 
his opening speech to the assembled States-gcneral, informed them that 
the prince-regent would hold sacred the original rights of the States, but 
several modifications would be neiMJssary in the exercise of these rights. 
In particular, the finances would require an uniform and firm administra¬ 
tion. With respect to the debts contracted during the French occupation, 
though his royal liighness could not allow the right of States to bind their 
posterity, by debts contracted under a foreign usurpation, and without 
the consent of their sovereign, yet he thought it advisable that they should 
be recognised under certain modifications. The people pleased with 
these promises, Teturned cheerfully to an allegiance which they hadmever 
willingly renounced. 

Physical Features.'] With the exception of the lower part of the 
principality of Kalenbcrg, and of the principalities of Hildesheim, Got¬ 
tingen, and Grubenhagen, the provinces of Hanover extend in an immense 
plmii, only here and there interrupted by sand-hills, and presenting many 
sterile heaths and moors. This tract of land, stretching across the north 
of Germany, and forming the boundaries of the Netherlands to the mouth of 
the Vistula, and beyond the former Hercynia, seems to have been longer 
covered by the waters of the sea than the rest of Germany. The sandy 
soil is interspersed with blocks of granite, and where not under culture, 
presents little more than barren heaths, and a few melancholy looking 
firs. Along the rivers, however, where there is an alluvial deposit, the 
soil is fertile; it is also very rich on the shores of the German Ocean. 

Mountains.] ITie only mountains are those of the Harz, in the 
detached dontain of Grubenhagen. This chain extends from the bailiwick 
of Langelsheim, in Wolfenbuttle, in a S.E. direction, as^'far as Tlarz- 
geiode, in Anhalt, a direct distance of 40 miles, and from S.W. to N.E. 
more than 48. This ridge is covered with forests of oak, beech, aspen, 
oldci, birch, fir, and pine. This abundance of timber, though in itself of 
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great importance, is yet still more valuable on Recount of the mines, as 
without it the mines and foi^es could not be wrought. These moimtains 
are composed of gi-anite, primitive liinestono, green stone, horit rock, 
guOTtK, primitive flinty slate, primitive clay slate, transitionT limestone, 
greywacke, clay slate, whet slate, alum slate, timisition flinty slate, tran¬ 
sition trap,'transition porphyry, and different varieties of floetz rocks. 
The S.W('part of the range is of a calcareous or basaltic nature, and con¬ 
sists of large pyramidal blocks, which furnish excellent stones tor mending 
the rodds and paving the streets. The Brocken, or Blocksbcig, the 
highest point of the Harz, ^does not fall widiiii this kingdom, but more 
tlArn three-fifths of the whofe chain—in the course of which occur several 
very clevate(> summits, such as the Biou^hberg, rising to the height of 
3018, and the Wormberg 2,880 feet above the level of the Baltic— 
lielongs to Ilanovei'. 

. Rivers mid Lakes.'\ The principal .rivers are, the Elbe, the Woser, 
th«i Leiiie, the Aller, and the llmenau. The Elbe now forms the eastern 
atd north-east boundary of Hanover; the Weser and Loine run on the 
west, and the Aller and llmenau, in the enntre of the kingdom. The 
Ems is aiiothfr Hanoverian stream, since the acquisition of East Friesland 
and Osnabt'uck. Hanover is generally a marshy country, and intersected 
by a great number of small and miimportant streams falling into the 
above-mentioned rivers. The chief lakes are those of Diepholz and 
Steinlmder. That of Diepholz is called the Dummer-see, and though 
very extensive, is extremely shallow. Only one side of it, however, 
belongs to Hanover. The Steinhudersmeer occupies about 16 square 
miles. Besides these, the Dollast, which is more properly a bay of the 
German Ocean, thi'ough which the Ems flows, presents an inland sheet of 
water, occupying about 50 squai'e miles. It was formed in 1277-8 by 
the bursting-in of the sea, when more than 50 villages were destroyed. 
In East Friesland, there is a subterranean lake, of which the surface is 
so /hickly overgrpwu that waggons can pass over it. The mii>eral springs 
of Behburg, Linsmer, and Nordheim, are most celebrated. 

Climate.Ji The climate is by no means agreeable, and the tempera¬ 
ture ^8 very variable. * The winters^ are very rigorous, and frosty days 
often intervene l/fetween the gi'eatest heats of summer. A N.W. wind 
commonly blows during the cold season ; an E. wind in spring ; and a 

• 1§.W. wind -in summer. The common diseases ai’o catarrhs, intermittent 
and nervous fevers, consumptions, apoplexies, and palsies. When July 
is very warm, dysenteries are peculiarly malignant. Tlie epidemics are 
of a rheumatic nature, and consumptions ai'e very fatal. 

SoiLand Produce.^ As Hanover abounds in heaths and marshes, and 
as very little progress has been made in clearing the former and draining 

• tbe latter, the quantity of arable and fertile land is not great; yet by a 
judicious management, a great part of the soil might be brought under 
cultivation. Nearly one-half of the land is covered with weeds; a fifth 
part of the arable land is occupied in pasturage : dhd of the parts from 
which grain is raised, a tliird is taken up in beans and pease ; a fourth, 
with wheat, rye, and buck-wheat; a fifth, with barley ; and a sixth, with 
oats.* Gn tlie samly lands, good potatoes are produced jp abundance. 
The greatest^art of Ilildesheim consists of good land proper for tillage, 
and producing various kinds of grain, hops, flax, and leguminous vege¬ 
tables. The southern parts of Hildesheim, bordering on the Harz, are 
hilly; and, like it, are covered with woods. In Osnabruck halfthc^and 
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consist of heaths, fit oqly for pasturage and rtuslng turf. The best part 
of it lies about Quackenbmck, and is called Artladd. Osnabruck pro¬ 
duces 118 much rye as supplies the consumption of its inhabitants, nnd 
above 500 'small stills. But almost all the barley used here, is imported 
from the adjacent country of Minden and Schaumburg. In East Fries¬ 
land, the springs and harvests are late. The land is here flat, low, and 
defended by strong and lofty dykes against the fury of the waves; but 
along the coasts it is rich and fertile, consisting chiefly oC meadowr-land. 
Fowl and game are plentiful in this quarter, particularly geese, which 
are of an uncommon size, some of them weighing 24 lbs. each. Boars 
and deers are much less numerous in Hanover than formerly, and during 
the last centmy wolves have become extremely rare. Roebucks and 
hares are numerous. The rivers <lo not produce a great variety of fish ; 
but the markets are well-supplied with turbot, perch, carp, pike, and 
largo eels. The streams issuing from the Harz and other wooded 
mountains, abound with small trout of excellent flavour. Though the 
grain raised in Hanover is not sufficient for its intenial consumption, and 
though the pasturage is not luxuriant, yet a good number of horses arc 
exported from this country to Saxony, France, and Italy. Tlie heaths 
of Luneburg are covered with sheep of a small breed, with 'iong wool, 
which is used in Belgium in the manufacture of coarse cloth, and is 
wrought by tbe Hanoverians into a tolerably good-looking cloth. Several 
rams of the Merino breed have, however, been imported from Upper 
Saxony, and thus the wool has been considerably ameliorated. The 
cows are neither large nor beautiful; they are generally of a black and 
white, or a white and fawn colour. The oxen are of a middle size, and 
yield excellent beef. The rearing of bees on the heaths of Luneburg 
yields considerable quantities of wax and honey. , In East Friesland, 
owing to the abundance of meadow-land, the cattle are excellent, and of 
extraordinary size. In Osnabruck, where the land is poor, the industrious 
peasantry find it difiicult to earn a comfortable subsistence, and hence 
about 6000 of them go annually to Holland, where they get employment 
in rural occupations. 

Minerals and MetahJ\ Hanover abounds in mineral products. They 
consist of gold, stiver, copper, lead, iron, cobalt, zinc, with marble, slate, 
limestofte, and coal. Coal is also found in Osnabruck. Salt is found 
in Hildesheim, but not in sufficient quantity to supply the internal con- 
sumpt. Salt springs rise within the walls of Luneburg, and yield a prin¬ 
cipal branch of the Hanoverian revenue, and the mmn wealth of that 
city. Of these salt-works, a fifth belongs to the sovereign. Formerly 
120,000 tons of salt were annually boiled; but since the commencement 
of the last century, these salt-works -have greatly declined. There is 
also a large and extensive salt-work at Harzburg. In tbe principality of 
Grubenhagen lies the Harz,—so denominated, because of the great quan¬ 
tity of pitch and rosin produced from the trees. The mines of the 
Harz produce native silver, antimonial silver ore, arsenical silver ore, 
silver glance, light red, and dark red, silver ore, copper, lead, zinc, cobalt, 
and iron. Two curious mineral substances, boracite, and staurolite, are 
also found here. The whole produce of the Harz mines is 1,172,733 
rixdollars, or £205,228 : 5 : 3rf.; of which, to the value of 2,880 rix- 
dollars, or £445 : 13 : 2(i. is gold, coined into ducats; and 802,860 rix- 
doliars, or £140,000 : 10«. is silver. The product of the lead mine of 
Caro'.ind is 194,000 rixdullai’s, or £33,950 sterling. The clear profit of 
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all the Harz mines, after deducting dl chai^ies, jjs estimated at 453,OOQ 
rixdollars, or £79,858 :8: 4id. sterling.^’^ The other minerals produced 
in the Hara are manganese, calamine, hhm, green, and white vitriol, 
sylj^ur, yellow ochre, limestone, earthy minoral, and shag^ mineral 
pitch, or bitumen. The gold and silver of the several mine works, are 
puri^asc^ o^ the personal proprietors or overseers at a certain rate. The 
other products are t^en at a stipulated price by the mine-office at 
Haaover, which returns tallow, leather, and other necessaries for the 
works, dt a stipulated rate. The inhabitants of the Harz pay neither 
license nor contribution-money; the only taxes being those in the towns, 
wlfere the owner of every house is assessed one rixdollar, and a small 
excise is exacted on beer imported. 

Commerce and Manufactures^ Hanover is far from being a com- 
ihercial country. But there ai'e four lairs annually held at Hanover, and 
two at Osnabruck, where the commodities which have been piu-chased at 
the fairs of Brunswick, Leipzig, and Frankfort, are exposed to sale. 
These consist chiefly of earthen wares, agricultural and mechanical imple¬ 
ments, pins, needles, coarse linen drapery, baskets, coarse stufis, lace, 
thread, toys, and ribbons. Articles of British merdliandise are brought 
from Hamburg, Embden, Bremen, and Brunswick; the linens of Fries¬ 
land and Silesia, and the cloths, silks, and jewels of France, are also met 
with in Hanover. A great deal of plain and table-linen is manufactured 
at Hanover. At Osnabruck, the most common employment is spinning 
flax, which is afterwards wrought into a damask, greatly inferior to that 
of Prussia and Friesland. The exportation of yam and the coarse linens 
denominated Osnabrucksy annually amount to 1,000,000 rixdollars, or 
£l75,000 sterling. Very little hemp is raised in Hanover. Their 
domestic linens are made principally of flax, which is never spun suffi¬ 
ciently fine to be manufactured into lawns and cambrics. Silver plate, 
gold and silver lace, jewellery, embroidery, and saddlery, are made at 
Hanover. Diamonds are cut in a very superior manner; and the artists 
also cut white, yellow, or red amber, whidi is retailed by the Jews at an 
enormous profit. The principal exports are horses, black cattle, wax, 
lead, lipens, leather, sail, oats, barley^ thread, the iron and copper of the 
Harz, the turf of Bremen, and timber. 

Inhabitants.'^ The inhabitants of Hanover are Germflns of those tribes 
w£ich formed the Saxon league. They may be divided into two principal 
tribes: namely, Saxons, properly so called, the descendants of theCherusci, 
Frises, ■and l^ngobards, who live between the Elbe and Ems; and 
Frieses, who live in that quarter of the kingdom which now forms the 
present East Friesland. Mixed with these two tribes are some colonists 
on the Harz, and a few Wendes in Lunebuig; Jews are scattered through- 
dut all the province^. German is spoken everywhere; and in Hanover 
and the neighbourhood the dialect is very elegant and pure. 

Religion.'^ The established system of religious belief and instruction 

* • 

’^•The mines of the Hai-z are the oldest in Germany, or even in the north of 
Europe. They were accidentally discovered in 9^ by a hunter, named Kamme, 
whose horse’s hoof struck up a piece of silver ore. No sooner was this discovery 
made ksov^n, than the region was ordered to be explored by the emperor Otto. In 
that snipe year, yiinea were opened; and a company of Franks who ifliderstood the 
art of i^fining xmnerals, were engaged for that purpose, from whom the town of 
Frankenburgf near the Uammelsb^, received its name. The first mines were thosfi 
of the Rammeisberg, a high mountain near the imperial city of Goslar, and which 
derived its name from the hunter above mentioned. The mines of Wildmsp wpu 
discovered in 1045; and those of Zellerfeld, which are the chief, in 1070. 

3 B • 
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is Luthcramsm. The pamber of Lutherans exceeds 1,000,000. All' 
the parishes in the kingdom are under the care of seven superintendents, 
appointed by the supreme consistory, which consists of some of the most 
enlightened citizens. Before the union of Osnabruck vrith Hanover, thp 
Jews were the most numerous sect next to the Lutherans. The 
Calvinists are but comparatively few in number. They make one-|ialf 
of the population of East Friesland, where also are a numbef^of Mora¬ 
vians. The members of the Reformed church amount to about 9(^000; 
and the Catholics exceed 160,000. The Lutheran clergy are supported 
by a portion of the property which once belonged to the Roman Catholic 
church; but the greatest part of it is appropriated for the university of 
Gottingen, the lyceum of Hefeld, and other public institutions. The 
ministers of the other sects receive a small sum from government, and 
derive the rest of their subsistence from their respective flocks. A 
Bible society, under the patronage of the Hanoverian regency, has been 
established, and auxiliary societies are organizing throughout the kingdom. 

State of Education and IAteratuTe.~\ Very great and laudable atten¬ 
tion has been paid by the regency of Hanover to public instrucuon. In 
the middle, or secondary schools, are taught geography, history, and 
drawing, the French and English languages, and the elements of geometry. 
In gymnasiums, or schools of the third order—of which there are 27— 
are taught antiquities, and the Latin, Greek, and other languages. Besides 
these academies, there are establishments at Hanover and Luneburg for 
the education of the young nobility of both sexes, from the period of 
eight to fifteen years of age. An establishment of this nature, entitled 
the Georgianum, was founded at Hanover, in May, 1796, for the edu¬ 
cation of 40 pupils, the sons of Hanoverian nobles, who are all boarded, 
clothed, and taught, at the expense of the establishment. The pupils 
belonging to this institution may either enter the army or pursue their 
education at the university of Gottingen, in order to fit themselves for 
any other profession. Primary schools are establishes] in every village ; 
while schools for the classics, and the elements of the sciences, aro 
founded in all the towns. 

University of Goitingen..~\ Tho only university in the Hanqverian 
dominions is at Gottingen, in the S.W. quarter of Calenberg. It was 
founded by George II. in 1734. By the indefatigable diligence and 
* attention of its first curator, baron Muenchausen, it has acquired a ver^ 
distinguished reputation, and has now 36 ordinary professors, whose 
salaries avenge about £200, and are the highest in Germany, excepting, 
perhaps, tliat of one or two classes at Berlin. The library, to which 
every year considerable additions are made, is one of the best in> Europe. 
It is called the Bulowcan, having received its origin from a collection of 
more than 10,000 volumes bequeathed by bai'on Bulow for the public 
use. In the number of printed books, it far excels the Imperial library 
at Vienna, especially as to foreign and modem productions. A royal 
academy of sciences, founded in 1751, and a royal German society, also 
form part of the university. It has likewise a fine observatory, erected 
on a tower on the rampart; with a botanic garden, an anatomical hall, 
and a school for teaching midwifery. Tho celebrated ecclesiestical his¬ 
torian, Moslieim,—Michaclis, tlie learned commentator on Lowth, and 
eminent orientalist,Haller, the famous physiologist,—Gessner, the 
natural historian,—^the classical Heyne, and Tobias Mayer, the distin¬ 
guish^ astronomer, were all ornaments of this seat of science and 
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literature, lilie original annual expense of this establishment was about 
15,000 rixdoJlars, or £2,500; it now amounts* to six times that sum. 
The number of students .has been reguliuljr on the increase since rite end 
yf*the war. More than one-half of the whole number aid foreigners, 
that is, are not natives of the kingdom of Hanover. The numW of 
foreigners from States not German is naturally small in comparison with 
those wtio'belong to other German States. In 1821, says Mr. Russel, 
out of nem-ly 700 students, who were not natives of the kingdom, not 
100 wdte'firom countries foreign to Germany. Swiss and Greeks were 
the most numerous; then Russians and Englishmen. While there were 
upwards of one hundred j^ung men from Prussia, notwithstanding the 
vrcll-^ued reputation of Berlin, there was only one solitary subject of 
Austria. Ute proportion of lawyers among the students is extravagantly 
large. The reason of this is, that from the mode of internal arrangement 

• common to all the German States, tbene is an immense number of small 
public offices connected with the administration of justice, to which, 
trifling as the competence they afford may be, numbers of young men 
look forward as their destination. The lowest sum sufficient to cany a 
young man fespeotably through at Gottingen is 300 Fixdollars-~ 4 iot 
(^ttite iiSO-^yearly.®** 

Constitution^ Since 1814 Hanover has been a sovereign kingdom, 
and holds the 5th place in the German confederacy, with 4 votes in 
plenum. The king is also king of Great Britain; but in theory this 
connexion is to have no influence in Hanover, and the interests of both 
countries being kept quite apart, an Englishman does not enjoy by birth 
the rights of a Hanoverian ; nor is Hanover to be necessarily implirated 
in any war carried on by Great Britain. The crown is hereditary in the 
house of Bnmswick-Lunebm'g in the male line; and the king is of age 
at 18. The former constitution, resting on a representation of the 
States, was re-established when the Prench left the country. By a 
royal ordoimanc^ of the 7th of December, 1819, the new organization 
of the general assembly, divided into two chambers, to be convened 
annually, was promulgated; and on the 12th of October, 1822, a royal 
edict^ directed the formation of th« new administration. By a royal 
decree of 1818, the Catholics and other reli^ous bodies were completely 
relieved from political disabilities, and they now enjoy as full eligibility 
•to every office as the Lutherans. At the head of the administration 
stands a governor-general—at this moment the duke of Cambridge—and 
under him the ministry, which is divided into 7 departments. 

Bja}env£j\ The revenues of the kingdom are principally derived 
from a.tax on land, from a contribution on the peasantry in money, grain, 

and labour on the roads, from a poll-tax on the different classes of 

• • 

There are 3 theol(%ical, 7 juridical, 8 medical, and 18 philosophical professors, in 
the Gottingen nniversity. The confusion arising from the extraordinary number of 
professors in a German university is much iucreued by that peculiarity of its ranati- 
tution which allows a professor to give lectures on any topi<^ he pleases. ^ “ Eveiy 
professor,” says Russel, “ may interfere^ if he chooses, with the province of his 
colleagues. The professor of natural history must lecture on natural history, but he 
may Ukewise teach Greek; the professor of Latin must teach Lat in, but, if he chooses, 
he may lecture on mathematics. Thus it just becomes a practical question who is 
held to hdTthe more able instructor; and if the mathematical prelections of a professor 
of Grddc, be reckoned better than those of the person r^l^ly appointed to teach the 
science, thejatter must be content to lose his scholars and his fees. It te the 
not the science, to which a man. is appointed, that bounds his flight. This is the theory 
of the thing, and on this are founded the complaints that in the Gennan universities 
the priuciple of competition has been carried preposterously far.” * • 
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citizens, and from dtttiM on salt, coals, turf, cattle, and the consumption 
of luxuries. Taxes are also levied on mills, leases, horses, and public 
carnages; and considerable sums are obtained from tithes, from the 
customs, the forests, fisheries, game-laws, the mines of the Harz, th^ 
coin^ of money, and the postage of letters. The amount was formerly 
estimated at £962,500 sterling, but considering the necessity the Hano¬ 
verians were under of making great exertions in order to rid themselves 
of their French oppressors, and the reasons assigned by .the regency‘for 
an increased taxation, the revenue must have considerably increased. 
Balbi states it to have amounted, in 1826, to 26,000,000 francs, or 
£1,083,333:6 : 8d.; the national debt amounted at the same time to 
about 64 millions of francs, or £2,708,333 : 6: 8^. 

Military Farce7\ There are nine garrison towns in Hanover. The 
fortifications of Stade were demolished in 1781; but those erected at 
Klutberg, above the Weser, in. 1760, and called Fort George, have 
become very strong by the addition of new works. The following is 
the military force at its full complement: namely, infantry, 12,015; 
cavalry, 4,600; artillery, 671; corps of en^neers, 95; militil^ 5,500; 
total, 22,881. The number, however, in actual service in 1826, did 
not, according to Mons. Balbi, much exceed 13,000 men. The soldiers 
are all natives. The cavalry is generally composed of the sons of 
farmers; and the militia consists of pensioners, who have served 20 
years in the army. The operations of the commander-in-chief are 
Bubor^nate to the regency. Every soldier has a right to demand his 
discharge after 20 years’ service, and is entitled to a pension according to 
his rank. The number of invalids amounts to 7000. No British subjects 
are employed in the Hanoverian army. Tlie cannon foundery is at 
Hanover, situated on the glacis of the city. The only manufacture of 
small-arms is at Herzberg, which enjoys much reputation through 
Germany. 

Topography.'\ The kingdom of Hanover is divided into 11 provinces, 
containing 73 towns, 121 boroughs, 960 large villages, and 4,135 
hamlets. 

1«^. TJie PrindjHility of Kalenberg.'\ This principality takes its name 
from an old castle situated within its Umits. Its surface is about 1,070 
British square miles, with a population of 139,222 souls, chiefly 
' Lutherans. The country is moimtainous in the south, but- intersected 
with large valleys; the north belongs to the sandy plains of Germany. 
The Leiue is me principal river, which begins to be navigable near 
Hanover. A part of the Steinhudermeer belongs to this province. 
Gardening is well carried on in the neighbourhood of Hanover, where it 
has been greatly improved by the gratuitous distribution of young fruit 
trees from the royal garden at Herrenhausen. The administration is 
conducted in the towns by town-coimcils, and in the country by bailiwicks. 

City of Hanover^ This city is situated in a sandy plain, on both 
sides of the river Lelne, by which it is divided into two towns: namely, 
the Alstadt and Newstadt, or the old and the new town. The old toi^n 
lies 'on the left bank of the stream, which forms two branches here, 
enclosing an island; when they again re-unite, the stream becomes mavi- 
gable. This city had no existence before the year 1163, and its original 
name was Lawenrodei but about the time of Henry the liou, duke of 
Saxony, it received the appellation of Hanover^ as it was at that time a 
ferry ovWr the Leine, the term signifying have over, Hanover is built in 
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the fonn of a semiciide, or half-moon, and has several very handsome 
streets. The buildings are generally of brick *and timber, in alternate 
layers; and in their appearance resemble the galleries of a vessielof the 
Jloth century; the time of their erection is idways marked'upon them. 
In those dated 1565, each story projects over the one below it, and 
ex^bits confused delineations of medallionB,*pagan deities, warriors, and 
verses of^the psalms. The electoral palace, which, after being destroyed 
b^fire, was rebuilt in 1741, is a very elegant structure of hewn stone. 
This'plilace is the seat of the regency. The newly erected part of the 
electoral church, and the palace of toe princess of Wales, are also excel- 
l<!nt structures of hewn dfcone. Hanover contains a theatre, 3 parish 
churches, a poor house, and 3 hospitals. The public library of the city 
is a very respectable building, containing about 24,000 volumes. This 
‘library was founded by Leibnitz, who bequeathed to it his own large and 
• excellent collection of books. There are two portraits of this great man 
in the library, one at the age of 40, and the other at 60; and the arm- 
dbair in which he expired, is here carefully preserved. His remains are 
inteired'under a stone in the Lutheran church in the new city. A very 
6ne monumdht was also erected to his memory by private subscription. 
At Hanover, there is a society of natural history, a seminary for s^ooU 
masters, and a school of female industry, where excellent pieces of 
embroidery are executed, which bring very high prices. There are 
some manufactures on a small scale, such as gold and silver lace, the 
pridting of cotton and linen, the preparation of chichory for coffee, and 
brewing. The retail shops, and the warehouses of cloths and French 
silks, are wdll-supplied; English cloths and cottons are largely retailed. 
The environs of Hanover are very beautiful. The irregular assemblage 
of religious edifices, plain and handsome palaces. Gothic buildings, small 
wooden houses, churches painted of various colours, and arlmurs of 
poplar and lime-trees*, have a very singular effect when seen irem the 
suburbs.—Herrqphausen, a country-seat of the king, is in the vicinity of 
the city; the approach to it is by a long avenue of lime-trees, but this 
castle is far from being a handsome structure, and the grounds are 
laid out with the greatest uniformity. The water-works are good, 
and mought b'y ^me to excel those of the fer-famed Versailles. The 
^den is extremely interesting to botanists, and is said to be surpassed 
•only by that of Schmnbrunn. The population which was long stated 
to be about 15,000, in 1811 was found to be 21,000, and in 1826 nearly 
28,200. East Long, from Greenwich, 9» 42' 55^. N. Lat. 52° 22' 25". 
Distance by the road from Hamburg, 85 British miles S.W.; and 193 
miles road-distance, W. of Berlin.—Hameln, on the Weser, is a town of 
5,054 inhabitants; it was formerly a fortress, but the fortificatioxu are no 
'longer tenable. 

The pTineipality of Coitinffen.J The surface of this province 
exceeds 500 square miles; and the population is estamated at 97,000. 
The country is covered with mountains and hiUs, which the former 
arS distinguished by iheir singular conical form. The mountains belong 
to the lower ridges of the Harz, and are not of any considerable height. 
The Weser is here formed at Miinden by the confluence of the Werra 
and Fulda. This province is well-cultivated, and produces more com 
than is sufficient for the home-consumption. Some smelting furnaces 
supply the principal branches of industry. The administration is the 
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same as that of the other provmces, and stands under a court of 
justice at Giittingen. 

CUyrof Gottingen,"] Giittingen, tlie capital pf the province, is built 
in a large fertile valley on the Leine, surrounded with gardens, an^ 
contains 1035 houses, with 9,600 inhabitants, of whom 8000 are 
Lutherans, and 338 Catholics; the rest are Calvinists and Jews. What 
distinguishes Gottingen particularly, is its excellent university, already 
described. The library, one of the largest, most compleite, and useful 
ill Europe, contsuns about 300,000 volumes, and 5000 manuacripts. 
Noi-dheim, on the liuhme, contains 3,900 inhabitants, who are chiefly 
supported by the cultivation of tobacco, of virbich plant upwards of 90 
acres are grown.—Munden, on the confluence of the Fulda and Werra, 
in a charming situation, has about 5000 inhabitants. It possesses some, 
manufactures, and conducts an animated commerce on the three 
navigable rivers. 

3d. The' Principalitg of Gndienhagen.] The territorial extent of 
this province is about 530 square miles, with 81,000 inhabitants, among 
whom are 18,608 Catholics. About seven'twelfths of this district are 
covered with wood. The town of Eimbeck, belon^^ng to this province, 
lias 4,995 inhabitants.—Osterode, with 4,188 inhabitants, contains a large 
granary, from which 16,000 makers of com—^a measure which contains 
about 12 bushels^—are annually distributed among the miners of the 
Harz. 


4t/i. The Principality of Lundmrg.'] The surface of this province is 
estimated at 4,420 square miles, with a population of 252,4.57, chiefly 
Lutherans. This district is an enormous plain of sand, only here and 
there interrupted by tracts of wood or peat-moors. The climate is 
temperate and healthy, but the sky is seldom clear; there is a great deal 
of fog in summer, and the heat is, on the sandy plains without a tree, 
insuflerable. The small kind of sheep called hetdschmicken, are kept 
on the heath. The forests produce timber and fuel iq great quantity, 
and a variety of berries which are gathered for exportation, particularly 
bilberries, which arc sent to Hamburg and Bremen for the fabrication of 
wine. Luneburg, on the Ilmenau,, which is herb navigable, contains 
upwards of 12,000 inhabitants. There is an ancient-castle here; and 
near*the town rises the Balkberg—an isolated limestone rock, 118 feet 
.in height, with remains of ancient fortifications, and some limestone 
quarries, in which boracite has been found.—Celle, or Zelle, on the Aller, 
has a population of nearly 9000 souls. Here is a royal castle and 
garden, with the monument of the unfortunate queen Matilda of 
Denmark. • 

5th. The County of Hoya and Deipholz.] The surface of this county 
is about 1,440 square miles, with 104,970 inhabitants^ This province is 
an entire plain, uninterrupted by a single hill. Except the Duemmersee 
there is no lake, but many ponds, and a number of bogs. Agriculture 
and the rearing of citttle, are the principal branches of industry. Nien- 
burg, on the Weser, is the principal town. It has a population of 3,810 
souls.—Haga, on the Weser, with 1682 inhabitants, possesses some 
extensive bleachfields.—^Diepholz, on the Hunte, possesses., 2,068 
inhabitants. / 

'6<A. The Province of Bremen.] The archbishopric of Bremen—^wluch 
takes its name from the Hanseatic town—and the bishopric of Yerden, 
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were secularized in the Westphalian peace, and given to Sweden. Tlie 
Danes conquered both these provinces in 171%, and sold them to the 
elector of Brunswick-ljiueburg, who sditerwards purchased the <consent 
fif the Swedes, and obtained investiture from the emperor. 'The district ’ 
of Hadeln came to the electorate, in 1731, by inheritance, and these 3 
districts now form the province of Bremen, which has a surface of about 
2,070 sqiiare miles. In its drcuit lie the bailiwick of Ritzebuttel belong¬ 
ing to H^bivg, the district of Wuhrden belon^ng to Oldenburg, and 
the frdb town of Bremen. The population amounts to 191,060, mostly 
Lutherans. There is a German saying which compares Bremen to a 
shabby mantle with a goliTlace border; and there is considerable truth 
in it,' for the edge of the district running along the sea, and on tlie banks 
. .^f the river, consists of a very rich soil, while the inner land is one 

• immense heath, interspersed with enormous blocks of gi-anite, and a few 

• isolated patches of wood. Agriculture is productive on the whole, 
notwitlistanding the bad sod of a great part of the country; and the 
fearing of cattle and horses is still more so.—Stade, in the district of 
Bremeif, on the Schwinge, has a population of 4,770 souls.—Yerden, on 
the Aller, hdh 4,200 inhabitants. 

7th. 2'he Province of Osnabruck.'] The archbishopric of Osnabruck 
came, in 1803, as an hereditary property to Hanover, which, since the 
peace of Westphalia, had enjoyed the right of naming alternately to the 
bishopric. Its surface is about 1800 square miles, and population 
186,655 souls, partly of Frisian race. ITie majority are Catholics; among 
the 68,800 Protestants are a considerable number o& Calvinists around 
Lingen. Commerce is very animated in some places; and there is a 
funsiderable transit. The chief town is Osnabruck, on the Hase, with 
10,000 or 11,000 inhabitants. It is the seat of a Catholic bishop and a 
Lutheran consistory, and is the most important commercial town of the 
province. Papenburg, a borough with nearly 4000 inhabitants, is built 
upon several navigable canals which communicate with the Ems. The 
inhabitants conduct a considerable trade in their own vessels. 

8/A. The Province of Hildesheimr\ The extent of this province is 
aboiU; 650 square milbs, with 121,816 inhabitants, the majority of whom 
are Luthei’ans'. *riiis is the moat populous province of the kingdom. 
Agriculture is the principal branch of productive industry. The chief 

• town is Hildesheim, on the Iiinerste, with 13,000 inhabitants in 1826, 
of whom about two-thirds are Lutherans. It is the scat of a Catholic 
bishop. In the cathedral are some fine pictures. Large cattle-markets 
are held here. Goslar, on the Gose, at the foot of the Ilammelsberge, 
is a very ancient town, with 5,670 inhabitants. 

9/A. The Province of East JFWesAzwdl] This principality fell, in the 
midst of the 18th’century, to Prussia, by right of inheritance, and was 
ceded to Hanover in 1815. Its extent is above 1,100 square miles, with 
127,502 inhabitants, almost all of whom are of Frisish origin, and exhibit 
many peculiarities in manners and customs. * iTheir language is 
German, intermixed with Frisian and Dutch words. There are not 
above 3000 Catholics; the rest are Lutherans, Calvimsts, and Jews. 
Extensive dykes protect the flat coast agmnst the inros^s of the sea. 
Twtf'bays eAter the country on the west; namely, the' Dollait and the 
Leisand.* The situation of the province is favourable to commerce'by 
sea; and this is more animated than that with the interior of Germany. 
The most numerous and wealtliy class in East Friesland is tUht idi the 
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peasants. This province has retained its old rights and prerogatiyes; and 
the States have more 'privileges than in the other provinces. The 
administration, therefore, differs considerably from that of ^e other 
provinces.—^Aurich, with 2,660 inhabitants, is the chief town and seat 
of the government.—Emden, on the mouth of the £ms, has 10,985 
inhabitants, and conducts a very animated commerce. Nearly 300 ships 
belong to this town, which conducts an extensive herring-fishery, pro¬ 
ducing annually from 12,000 to 13,000 barrels of fish. . * 

lOi^. The Promrux of Bemtheim,'} This province has its own jinnee; 
but it is pledged to Hanover, which pays him an annuity. It is about 
400 square miles in extent, and contains 24,364 inhabitants, who are 
partly Calvinists. Though the inhabitants are of German' origin, they 
exhibit Dutch manners, and the Dutch language is spoken in some parts.. 
Agriculture is well carried on, and so is the rearing of cattle. There are 
no manufactures of any importance. This province has an administration 
of its own at Bentheim, a boroi^h with 1,328 inhabitants. 

11^. The Province of Hohnstein.'\ The surface of this little district 
is about 70 square miles, with 6,686 inhabitants, all Lutherans.' This 
province lies in and upon the Harz, and is consequently ver'^ mountain¬ 
ous ; but there is also on the S. a fine fertile valley (^led the Golden 
Vale. The administration has its seat at Ilefeld, a borough on the 
Biihre, which, with one of the most extensive higher schools in the N. of 
Germany, contains 540 inhabitants. In the neighbourhood of Appen- 
rode there is a remarkable cave called the Kelle. 


CHAP. XII_THE KINGDOM OF WIRTEMBERG. 

The kingdom of Wirtemberg, or Wiirtemberg, has its name from an 
ancient castle, situated on a mountain not far from Unterturkheim, and 
from the ancient proprietors of which the present dynasty dates its 
origin. This kingdom has the sixth place in the German Confederacy, 
with 4 votes in plenum. It lies in the S.W. part of Germany, and is 
bounded on the N.E., E., and S.E., by Bavaria; on the''S. for a email 
distance by the Lake of Constance ; and on the S.W., W., K.W., and N. 
by Baden. Its superficial extent is, according to Rbscb, given at 348 
Gennan square miles; others say 358; and a very recent calculation 
fixes it at 362.15 German, or 7,860 British square miles. The census 
of 1817 gives the population at 1,397,451; but the annual increase is not 
below 10,000.. Balbi says the population was 1,520,000 in 1826. 

The first notice in history of the lords of Wirtemberg is 
in the 11th century, and in 1139 we find counts of Wurtumberg, or rather 
Wirtemberg, as the name of the old castle from which they dated their 
origin was Wirtinberck or Wirtinberg. From Ulrich, count of Wirtem¬ 
berg, about the middle of the 13th century, the history of this country runs 
down in an uninterrupted line to our times. He is the real founder of the 
present reigning house, ond was known as the most enterprising and the 
most gallant knight in Suabia. Eight times, says an old chronicle, ho 
went to the field, and never was defeated. He died in 1265. His cotfand 
successor, Eberhard, reigned above 50 years. He was placed under the 
bautof the empire by Henry the VIL, and driven from his counlLry; but 
happily for him Henry died in Italy, after which Eberhard retnmerl 
home, ai.d transferred his residence to Stuttgard, as the castle of 
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Wirtemberg had been dismantled during his absence. His son, and 
several of his successors, enlarged their territory, Wiich, after having been 
for a short time divided, under two lines of chiefs, was again •united 
untfer another count Eberhard, who was raised to the dignity of a duke * 
by the emperor Maximilian I., in 1495, and who gave a kind of 
representative constitution to the country. Duke Ulrich introduced the 
lieformatidn in tlie middle of the 16th century, and joined the Schmal* 
kaldian league, which led him into a war with Austria. His son 
Chrisfopher remodelled the legislation and administration of the country. 
Under his successors, in the 17th century, the reigning house became 
divided into three lines. Tliat of Stuttgard was continued by Eberhard, 
or Everhard JUI. Wirtemberg suffered much in the Thirty Years’ war. 
.Puke Charles Alexander, who reigned in 1733, became a Catholic, and 
ruined the finances by the bad administration of a Jew, Luss Appen- 
Jieimer, who was at the head of the 6nance department, and who was 
hanged by Charles’s successor. He left three sons under age, who all 
rtfigned one after the other. The last was Frederic Eugene, who had 
served iif the Seven Years’ war under Frederic the Great, and educated 


his children fb the Lutheran creed. He was suc(‘eedcd by his son, 
duke Frederic II., who, after an increase of temtoiy occasioned by 
exchanges and acquisition, became an elector. He allied with Napoleon 
against Austria, and obtained, in the peace of Presburg, an augmentation 
of territory, and the title of king. He was one of the first German 
princes who entered the Rhenish confederacy on the 12th of July, 1806, 
when he again obtained an accession of territory. • He was a firm 
adherent to Napoleon’s system, and early after the battle of Leipzig 
entered into negotiations with the alliei. He maintained his country on 
the statu qtio in the congress of Vienna, but joined the German confe- 
(leracy on the Ist of September, 1815. While the Congress was yet 
sitting, he summoned the States of his kingdom on the 11th of June, 
18^5, and laid before them the new constitution he intended to give to 
his territories. But the resistance of the States of the ancient pait of 
Wirteinbei^ prevented the adoption of this new constitution; and the 
king ;^ielded in So far, 'that the ancient constitution was to remain in Old 
Wirtemberg, biit Viot to be extended to the new acquisitions. During 
these transactions the king died suddenly, on the 28th of October, 1816. 
.rte was a man of no common talents and information, and of great 
firmness and strength of mind; but his strong passions often drove him 
to commit the most despotical actions. His second wife and widow is 
the sister of the present king of England. He was succeeded by his son, 
Wilhelm 1., born on the 17th September, 1781. A severe educa¬ 
tion, and several other circumstances, had kept him in a distance fi’om 
'his father. He was married to the princess of Bavaria, but this marriage 
was agmn dissolved by mutual consent, upon which the princess married 
the emperor of Austria, and he married the grand duchess of Russia, 
sister of the emperor. She died, deeply regretted, in 1819. The 
present queen, his third wife, is his cousin, and a princess of Wirtemberg. 
He has distinguished himself as a soldier on several occasions. At the 
age of nineteen he was present at the battle of Hohenlipden; and he 
afterwards cd^nmanded the Wirtemberg troops which accompanied 
Napoleon *in the Russian campaign. During the last French war Tie 


always fought with great gallantry and distinction. He began his reign 
by retrenching many of his personal expenses, and proposed aTiew 
1 . 3 c 
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constitntion on the 3<1 of March, 1817, which was again rejected by 
the States, upon whidCi he dissolved the assembly, but promised to 
reign in the spirit of the new constitution. Hq' abolished bondage, and 
on the Slst of December, 1818, issued an excellent regulation for the 
organization of the municipalities, which was to serve as a ground-work 
for the new constitution;' On the 10th of June, 1819, he 'again 
summoned the States, and expressed his positive determination to 
establish the new constitution, as a compact between him,and the States. 
The plan of the constitution had meanwhile been much improved by the 
laliours of the commission established for the purpose, and it was, after 
some consultation, unanimously accepted by the assembled States, and 
proclaimed on the 25th September, 1819. 

Physical Features.'} The surface of the country is mountainous; on 
the E. runs the Suabian Alb, and on the western edge the Dlack Forest; 
and from both several branches Tun in all directions into the country. 
The Alb is not so high as the Black Forest, but of a rougher aspect; it 
presents limestone and sandstone. Several remarkable caves are found 
in it. None of the mountains in Wirtemberg reach the line uf snow ; 
the highest point of that part of the Black Forest lying in Wirtemberg 
is the Katzenkopf, or ‘ Cat’s Head,’ 3,603 feet in height, andtihe highest 
point of the Alb is the Sternberg, 2,776 feet above the level of the sea. 
There are no plains, but large fertile valleys, of which those of the Neckar 
and Danube are the principal. The principal rivers are the Neckar, 
which receives the Koeber, the Jaxt, and the Enz ; the Danube, wliich 
receives the Illen and the Blau; the Tauber; the Schussen; and the 
Arzen. The two latter fall into the lake of Constance, which is the only 
large lake in the kingdom. The climate is mild and healthy, though 
in the higher parts the winters are very severe. 

Soil and Produce.} A few small tracts excepted, Wirtemberg is one 
of the most fertile and well-watered countries in Germany. It generally 
consists of champaigne lands, and pleasant well-watered,.vales; abounding 
in every necessary of life. Its fertility is such, that much more grain is 
raised than suffices for internal consumption, and hence considerable 
quantities are exported. But this «.giain is chiefly that epecies denomi¬ 
nated spelt; rye and wheat being much less cultivated here. Of all the 
othdl* sorts of grain, there is even however a sufficiency. Flax and hemp 
are also cultivated. The vallitis—which are some of them 8 miles m 
length—are almost covered with forests of fruit-trees, which are also abun¬ 
dant in other parts of the country, cider and perry being the .liquors 
drunk by the peasants when wine happens to be scarce and dear. Their 
mountains are not only full of minerals, but of vines. Their wines are 
rich, palatable, and wholesome ; and ai'e generally denominated Neckar 
lomes: though each has a peculiar name of its own, received from the 
part where it is produced. Cherries are grown in great quantity in the 
districts of the Alb and the Black Forest, and used for making the cele¬ 
brated strong liquor '‘called kirschwasser. The forests, with which • this 
country formerly abounded, have been very considerably lessened, and '•.he 
consumption of oak particularly has been very great. Game and poultry 
are abundant, and large herds of horned cattle are reared in variput. parts 
of the country. In the neighbourhood of Ulm, a particular branch of 
industry is the feeding of snidls : millions of these animals are fattened 
here in autumn and sent to Vienna and Italy. 

JMin^ls.} Wirtemberg is by no meaus deficient in minerals. Its 
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mountains abound in marbles of variegated hues, some of which are 
esteemed as equal* to those of Italy; and rehiarkably transparent Ala¬ 
baster, agate, crystallirta pebbles, black amber, and fine millstones, are 
/ound here. The other minemls are, salt, cobalt, sulplmr, coal, and* 
porcelain-earth. The salt-works at Sulz produce salt sufiicient to supply 
thg kingdom. There are mines of silver and copper near Freudenstadt 
and at l^onigswart; of silver at Konigstein, and of- copper at Gullacli, 
near Homberg. Iron is also found, but this useful mineral was generally 
brouglTt from Montbelliard, now belonging to France. There are many 
warm-baths and medicinal springs. Among the foimer, the most cele¬ 
brated are those of Wilthnan. Ileilbron is famous for its medicinal 
springs. There are also large salt-works, in the territory of Suabian 
- Hall, lately ceded to Wirtemberg. 

Manvfactures and Commerce.~] Wirtemberg is an agricultural and 
not a manufacturing country; only in>a few towns are established manu¬ 
factures of any extent. Several branches of industry, however, such as 
spinning, weaving, and lace-making, are carried on in this country, besides 
agricul^re. Distilleries and oil-mills of gi-eat extent are found in several 
towns. The balance of exportation and importation stands in favour of 
JVirtembiS'g. The articles of exportation are cattle, fat oxen, corn, 
wood, tai-, potash, oil, and i few articles' of industry; those of importa¬ 
tion are colonial wares, silk, and different articles of foreign manufacture. 

Inhabitants,'] The inhabitants arc—with the exception of 8,310 Jews, 
and some families of Waldenses, and other colonists—all of German 
descent, speaking partly the Franconian, and partly the Suabian dialect. 
3'bore Avere, in 1817, about 950,632 Lutherans, 432,616 Catholics, 2,308 
of the Reformed creed, and 500 or 900 of other sects ; the proportions 
of the flifferent denominations remain, in all probability, much the same 
still, although the gross population lias considerably increased. There is no 
established religion. The king himself may profess any Christian creetl. 

* Slate of l^dttcnlion^ Wirtemberg is one of the most enlightened 
countries in Germany; it has produced a number of scholars, aiul two of 
the most celebrated modern poets of Germany. Wieland and Schiller 
wer** natives ofj this country. Perhaps no country in Germany, of 
tlic same extent, has produced so many distinguished scholars,—an 
honour for whicli it is indebted to the excellent establishments for edu- 
cation wliich have always existed here. There is one university, a 
number of gymnasiums, lyceums, and high schools, and several semi¬ 
naries* for Protestant and Catholic clergymen, and schoolmasters. Almost 
every village has its own ^school, which is carefully inspected, and providetl 
with tFcll-informed schoolmastcra from the seminary at Eslingen. A 
special law directs that every cliild must attend school from 6 to 14 
years of age, so that, in ancient W'irtemberg at least, there is scarcely one 
individual who cannot read and write. 

GovemnxentJ] Wirtemberg is a constitutional monarchy. The con- 
sgtution acknowledges equal civil and political rij^ds in every citizen of 
the State. None can be excluded by birth from any employment of the 
State. Personal liberty, security of property, and perfect freedom of con¬ 
science,* is g;uaranteed to every citizen, besides liberty of emigi-ation."'^ 

^ £mi(pations, for a long time past, hav« breii both rrrqiieiit and numorous from 
Wirteinbpi'g. 'i'hesc hsivo been to Prussia, tin* CafK* of C>ood llopr, but especially to • 
the United States of North America. Por such emigrations, no satisfactory reasons.* 
have yet*been assigned by any writers: and Nicolai, the llerlin journalist, hjB suffi¬ 
ciently proved, that excess of numbers in that rountry, cannot avrount fur tiie exteii- 
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Tiie ministers and officers of the State are responsible for their acts. 
Tfie assembly of the S^te consists of two chambers; the upper one 
having for its members the princes of the royal ffimily, and the chiefs ot 
those noble' families who formerly formed immediate States of tlvf 
empire, besides certain hereditary members, and members for life, whom 
the king names; the lower chamber is elective. The transactions of both 
chambers are published, and the sittings of the lower are publi^. With¬ 
out the consent of both chambers no laws can be enacted, changed^ or 
abolished; complaints of faults or abuses in the administration are brought 
forward in them, and they have the right of granting the budget.®® The 
king swears to the constitution when he receives the oath of allegiance. 
His person is sacred ; and he is of age at 18. The succession is here¬ 
ditary in the male line; the female is only to succeed if the male shall be 
entirely extinguished. Justice is administered by different couits ; the 
clergy stands under consistories ; and the Catholics have a vicar general. 
The 6 Catholic convents, which still exist here, are to be suffered to 
decay with the lives of their present inmates. 

RevemteJ^ The revenue of Wirtemberg amounted in 1826, according 
to Balbi, to 23,761,000 francs, o" £990,041; 13 : 4</. 'rtie debt was, 
in 1817, 30 millions florins, for the liquidation of which thete exists a 
fund, which in 1824 had reduced it to 24,152,0.35 florins, or £2,717,103 : 
18: 9</. According to Mon. Balbi, it was fmther reduced in 1826 to 
56,500,000 francs, or £2,354,166 : 13: 4r/. , 

Military Forcei^ By the census of the Rbonisli confederation, the 
military establishment of Wirtemberg was fixed at 18,000 men, and its 
c-ontingent at 12,000, which were all called forth at Napoleon's orders, 
to assist in the grand Russian campaign, and most of whom perished 
with their French companions in arms. The number of troops furnished 
to the allies, during the first and second invasions of France, amounted 
to upwards of 20,000 men; but under the auspices of more peaceful 
times, the present sovereign has reduced his military establishment to 
5,943 men; and fixed it at 18,995 in time of war. Every citizen of 
the State is,.from the age of 21, subject to conscription for military 
service, which lasts 6 years. , 

T<tpography.'\ This kingdom contains 130 towns, 128 boroughs, 
.1,115 parish villages, 2,410 smaller villages, 2,591 faims, and 296 
castles. It is divided into 4 circles, which have their own administration, 
and are subdivided into bailiwicks. 

J 

sive emigration, as it is not peopled beyond the means of subsistence ; and, because in 
other countries, where the necessaries of life are obtained with much greater diiliciilty, 
and where the average population is still greater, few or none emigrate. He has 
himself, however, assigned a very stupid reason for these emigrations, namely, the 
severity of church-discipline, and the prohibitions, against profaning the Sabbath, and 
the sti'iutness with which the mural and religions conduct of the people is investigated; 
if so, then surely the people of Wirtemberg must be Imth vei’y immoral and irreligious, 
who cannot submit to such disci])line; and these emigrants must certainly be of a very 
differaut stamp from our eld English Puritans, who emigrated to the wilds of America, 
not because discipline was too severe, but because it was too lax, and because t^cy 
wero compelled by statute to profane the Sabbath, in their native country. Perhaps 
the emigrations may originate in that spirit of enterprise and thirst for independence 
which intellectual improvement never fails in a greater or less degree to awaken, and 
which, seeing ro prospect of being immediately gratified at home, invest^ some 
beloved object, when it seems to glimmer on the verge of the distn'it horizon, with 
all .<he attributes of glory, and pursues it with all the ardour which en inflamed 
imagination can inspire. 

Austrian despotism has compelled the king—though not till after a resistance 
greatly- to%is honour—to put some restrictions on the liberty of the press with regard 
to political iiewspap-^rs. 
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The Circle of the NeckaT,'\ This circle is an extensive valley, 
through which the Neckar flows, on both sides ^lordered by mountains 
and hills, which in somt.points rise to about 1,560 feet: on the right 
aide of the river are some smaller valleys, as the Remsthal, tlib Murrthal, 
and the Kocherthal. All these valleys are fertile and well-watered. 
Besides the 'Neckar, the principal rivers are the Ens, the Rems, and the 
Murr. '^he climate is the mildest of the whole kingdom. The popu¬ 
lation^ chiefly J^ntheran, amounts to nearly 390,000, who are mostly 
employed in agriculture. 

Cities of Stuttgardf 4^*1 Stuttgard, or Stuttgart, the metropolis of the 
kihgdom, lies near the Ne^ar, and in die middle of Wirtemlierg Proper. 
It is an indiifl^rently built city, containing a magnificent royal jialace, an 
academy for painting, sculpture, and architecture, established in 1701, 
k large opera house and theatre, several elegant public edifices, and 
• 32,000 inhabitants. It is situated on the Nesenbach, a few miles above 
its influx into the Neckar, nearly equidistant from the Danube anil the 
Rhine, ami 72 British miles to the N.E. of StiBshurg. 'rhe city is small, 
but the Suburbs are considerable and liandsoiiie. Though surrounded 
by a wall flawed with towers, it is a place of no strength, and has bi'en 
frequently waptmed. It is greatly resulted to by invaluls, on account of 
its baths, which are supposed to cure many diseases. There is an 
extensive gymnasium or college, with an observatory, several high 
schools, and a school of industiy. The royal library contains 200,000 
volumes, with a collection of 12,000 Bibles. The inhabitants manufac¬ 
ture silks, stockings, and ribbands: and the adjacent hills are covered 
with vines. Long. 9® 10' E. of Greenwich, and N. Lat. 48® 50'.— 
Rsslingen, on the Neckar, contains 5,591 inhabitants.—lleilbronn, on the 
Neckar, surrounded with high walls and deep ditches, has 6,885 inhabit¬ 
ants, and a city library of 12,000 volumes.—Kaimstadt, on the Neckar, 
has 37 mineral springs in its neighbourhood. The ancient castle of 
Wirtemberg was^tUl 1320 the residence of tlie reigning family. It is 
situated on a mountain 1,175 feet high.—At a little distance from 
Ludwigsburg, is the castle of Monrepos, the seat of the dowager queen. 
AboTO the^orollgh of Asperg, rises, a rock to the height of 1,037 feet, 
on which the foitress of Hohenasperg is built, which serves for state- 
prisoners.—In the neighbourhood of Heilbronn, the best Neckar wines 
•are manufactured. Weinsberg, at the foot of a mountain called Weiber- 
trene, or ‘ woman’s faith,’ on which formerly stood an old castle, contains 
1,70.3 inhabitants. In the valley around here good wine is grown.*'' 

2rf. Circle, of the Black ForestS^ This circle lies in and upon the 
Black Forest, which covets the whole western part, and spreads several 
of its branches into the interior: on the E. the Alb stretches. It has 
'not so mild a climate as the circle of the Neckar, although several of its 
valleys are fertile. The Neckar has its sources in this circle, and the 
Danube flows through a small part of it. Having less agriculture, this 
circle is more industrious than the former, though tlicre are no extensive 

" The name Weihertrene relates to an anecdote told of the tomm during the wai’ 
between the Guelphs and Ghibelinea. Duke Welf, or Guelph, had a garrison in 
this to^^n,, which was besieged by the emperor Conrad III., and being unable to 
stand out any longer, the emperor, whose mercy they implored, granted free departure 
to the Women, and permission to carry with them what they thought most precious, 
but all the men were to be put to the sword. The morning fixed fur their departtii?^ 
each woman went out carrying her husband on her back. Conrad kept his word, 
and the town was spared. This anecdote forms the subject of a ballad by burger, a 
very populor German poet. * 
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manufactures. Spinning and weaving is earned on in the country^ and 
in several towns. Ehidgen, on the Schmiecha, with 5,000 inhabitants, 
is one <of the most industrious towns of the kingdom, and contains some 
manufacturfes of broad cloth, and hosiery.—Reutlingen, on the £cha?„ 
with 10,000 inhabitants, has some manufactures, and extensive tanneries, 
llie buildings are almost all in the style of the middle ages. In ^tbe 
neighbourhood of Fullingen is the Nebelloch, a remarkable cave, with 6 
grottoes, and the niins of the castles of Stahleck and Greifenstein. 
Tubingen, on the Neckar, with near 7,000 inhabitants, is the seat 6f a uni¬ 
versity, with 5 faculties, 38 professors, and a library of 30,000 volumes, 
^'he very learned and pious John Albert Behgel, whose literary labours 
in Biblical criticism paved the way for those of a Wetstein,*- a Michaelis, 
and a Griesbach, was a professor in this university. 

3dl Tiui Circle of the Danube.'] The population of this circle is 
estimated at 360,951. On the N. side of the Danube, almost all are 
Lutherans, but on the S. side the Catholics and Jews are numerous. It 
contains 30 towns, 32 boroughs, and 2,015 villages and hamlets. The 
northern part beyond the Danube is covered by the Kanho Alb ; the 
southern part on this side of the Danube consists of ridges of small 
mountains and hills. The soil of this circle, except on the noM^hern edge, 
is more fitted than any other in Wirtemberg for the purposes of the 
agriculturist. The richest districts arc those between the Danube, the 
lller, and the Lake of Constance. Fruit is grown in great quantity. 
The roads are good.—Biberach, on the little river Reuss, contmns 4*,451 
inhabitants, of whom 2,789 are Lutherans. It possesses some consider¬ 
able breweries, tanneries, and manufactures of broad cloth, and is cele¬ 
brated as the birthplace of the poet Wieland, and the scene of a battTe 

between the French and Austrians in 1796_Goeppingen, with 4,423 

inhabitants, conducts several manufactures.—Near the little borough of 
llohenstaufen are the ruins of the castle, from the early possession of 
which the Hohenstaufen family dates its origin.—Friedrickshaven, on 
the Lake of Constance, with a castle and 778 inhabitants, possesses a 
port on the lake which has been declared a free port.—Ulm is a con¬ 
siderable city, at the confluence o.^ three rivers, the ‘Blau, Ille^, and 
Danube. Here the Danube becomes navigable by vessels of burden, and 
over it is a stately stone bridge of four arches. The territory belonging 
.to it, now transferred to Wirtemberg along with the city, is about ^6 
British miles long, and 18 broad, containing 40 bailiwicks and lordships. 
Its cathedra], the largest in Germany, was 111 year's in building; It is 
a vast structure, 416 feet long and 160 broad. It has five spires, the 
loftiest of which is 337 feet in altitude, and is, next to the steeple of 
Strasburg, the highest in Europe. It possesses a grand organ with 2,952 
pipes, and some fine paintings of the old German artists. The inhabitants 
of Ulm embraced the Reformation. It now conducts a considerable trade 
by means of the Danube, in wine, silk, and paper, but its commerce has 
greatly declined, ilts name is derived from the vast number of elm-trees 
in its vicinity. This city, like Augsburg, has an arsenal, a Protestant 
academy, and a valuable library. The diets of Suabia were usually held 
here. It lies 42 British miles west of Augsburg. Population, ) 4J)00. 

Ath. The Circle of the Jaxt.] This circle is in most fiarts very well 
cultivated, and produces corn, wine, and fruit; but its principal riches 
consist in cattle, of which a great number is exported. Sheep are also 
nuR'.erdus, and bees are extensively reared in some parts. The total 
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population is about 320,000.—Hall, the capital of the circle, is delight¬ 
fully situated on the river Kocher, and contain^' 6000 inhabitants, who 
manufacture annually from the salt springe in the neighbourhood, about 
80,000 cwt. of salt.—At Ellwangen, on the Jaxt, with 2,293'inhabitants, 
considerable fairs, particularly for cattle and horses, are held.—Mergen- 
tbeiih, a town of 2,398 inhabitants, was foi'jnerly the seat of the grand 

master of the Teutonic onler, whose castle is here_Beutelspark, a 

oofougji, .with* 1,644 inhabitants, contains an abbey, with the burying- 
place of the ancient counts of Wirtemberg. 


tllAP. XIII_GRAND DUCHY OF BADEN. 

*The grand duchy of Baden, created out of the inargraviate of the same 
appellation, liohls the 7th place in the jGlerraan confederacy, with 3 votes 
in plenum, and takes its name from the ancient castle of Baden. It is 
situated in the south of Germany; and is bounded on the N. by the grand 
<luchy of Hessen; on the N.E. by Bavaria; on the E. by Wirtemberg, 
and the piim^pality of Hohcnzollem ; on the S.E. by the Lake of Con¬ 
stance ; on the S. by Switzerland; on the W. by France; and on the 
5l.W, by Bavaria. It is entirely connected, with the exception of the 
borough of Schliichten, which is enclosed in Wirtend»erg; and it encloses, 
on the other hand, the canton of SchaA'bauscn, and the fort Hohentwiel, 
belonging to Wirtemberg, in its boundai'ies. Its supeidicial extent is 
reckoned by Stein at 280 German, or 6,000 British square miles; and 
its population at 1,090,910. llassel states the territorial extent at 272.50 
(jerman square miles, and the population at 1,001,630. This calculation, 
however, was made in 1817. Balbi states the population to have been, 
in 1826, 1,130,000. 

Histary.'\ Within the districts of this duchy, which in the time of 
tlo middle ages, belonged to E. Franconia, a branch of the Aleinanniau 
league, had spread itself at a very early period; and in the 11th century 
we find the first authentic historical notice of the first found<*r of the 
reigijing house* in the person of copnt Berthold I., who built the castle 
of Zahringen. He assumed the title of a duke, with the consent of the 
emperor Henry III. Hermann II., who died in 1130, took the title 
of mai’grave, which remained to the country and its rulers. Aftr*i 
frequent divisions of the country between brotliers, and re-unions of teni- 
tory, two lines were formed in the 16th century by the two sons of the 
margrave Christoph I., who died in 1527. Bernhai'd founded the house 
of Baden-Baden; and Ernest that of Baden-Durlach. Both were 
Protestants; but the former embiaced Catholicism at the end of the 16th 
century. The line of Baden-Durlach remained Protestant, and, after the 
extinction of the former in 1721, came into the possession of the whole 
margraviate. In the peace of Lueneville, the margrave Charles Frederic 
obtained by exchanges of territory a considerable *ajigmcntation of land 
ahd population, and the title of an elector. The treaty of Presburg, 
his entering the Rhenish confederacy, and the peace of Vienna, augmented 
the f)opulation of his dominions, which contained formerly not quite 
300,'000 inhabitants, to above 1,000,000. After the dissolution of the 
German empire, and his entrance into the Rhenish confederacy, he tpok 
the title of grand duke. He died in 1811, generally and justly regretted. 
He had not only increased his estates, W also greatly imp.’;pved the- 
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administration. Hh was succeeded by his grandson, Charles: having lost 
his eldest son. The gr^ud duke, Charles, was married to an adopted 
daughter of Napoleon, the princess Stephania;'’ and died the 8th of 
December, 1'818, without leaving a son. After the battle of Leipzig^ 
he entered into the German confederation, and preserved the politick 
unity of his State. A few Inonths before his death, the new constitution 
was introduced. But he did not live to open the chambers. He was 
succeeded by his uncle, Lewis, or Ludwig, who opened., the chambers 
for the first time on 22d of April, 1819, but dissolved them the 28th 
July, before they had decided on the budget. In the following assemblies, 
some misunderstandings seem always to have arisen between the Statics 
and the government. 

Physical Features.'^ This country is a large valley formed by the 
Rhine; on the £. terminated by the Black Forest; and reaching on the 
N.E. to the banks of the Mayne. ' It has few plains, but several pleasant 
valleys, which, with the accompanying mountains crowned with wood, 
the picturesque rivers, and fine cultivation, present a most magnificent 
panorama. The declination is mostly towards the Rhine, to the basin of 
which belong almost all the waters of tlte country. Tlie soil is on the 
whole very productive. i 

Mountains.~\ Parallel with the Rhine runs, from the well-known 
cataract, the principal ridge of Suabla, the Black Forest. It consists 
of primitive ginnite rocks, the higher points covered witli sandstone ; the 
granite is accompanied by other kinds of rock, and die principal ridge is 
surrounded with fioetz mountains, between which lie the valleys. The 
highest points are the Feldberg, 4,917 feet, and the Bclchen, 4,645 feet 
in altitude. Several remarkable caves with stalactites occur in this chain. 
In the N. is the Odenwald, a continuation of the Black Forest of less 
height. Tliis volcanic mountain is intersected by a number of well- 
watered valleys, and is covered with wood. To its highest points belong 
the Katzeubuckcl, 1,898, and the Winterhauch, 1,792. feet above the 
level of the sea. 

Rivers.'^ The Danube has its sources in this country at Douaucs- 
chingen, but runs only through a small part of it. Of much ,more 
importance to Baden is the Rhine; to its basin belong the Mayne, the 
Neckaf, the Kinzig, the Murg, and the Itz. 

. Jjak€s.~\ Among the lakes, that of Constance, belonging partly to 
Baden, is by far the largest. It lies 1,161 feet above the level of the 
sea; but has not been entirely frozen since 1695. It is often extiemely 
stormy with foaming waves. It contains 26 species of fish, and 20 of 
shellfish. There are two islands on the lake, viz. Mainua and Reiehenau. 
The navigation is animated, but not much extended to the general com¬ 
merce of Germany. Among the smaller lakes are the two llmensees, 
the Schluchsee, on the Feldberg, 2,440 feet above the sea, the Eichorersee 
and the Mummelsee. In the valleys along the Rhine we find a mild 
delightful climate, and a luxurious vegetation. From Manheim down to 
Basel all plants of the S', of Germany prosper in their full beauty. Every 
species of com, fruit, and vine, grows upon the hills; even almonds and 
chesnuts are rmsed in this district. In the high countries of the Black 
Forest and the Odenwald there is a long winter, and scarcely any spring 
and autumn. However, there also the climate is healthy. * 

Minerals and Mineral IFafers.] Native silver, and different silver 
oresfard'found in the mine of Wenceslaus, near Altowlsach,. but no 
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particular account of tiip produce is given. 'Fhe mines of Oberwert sgid 
Canderon produce; excellent iron. Quarries of 'Vroestone an<l marble arc 
abundant; and some Agates are found in the valleys watered*by the, 
torrents that descend to the Rhine. Baden is celebrated for the vast 
number of mineral waters and hot baths \yhich it contains. In the 
city • itself,* there are upwards of 300 hot baths. These occasion 
a great Resort of nobility from all parts of Germany, which both 
enviches ,and •civilizes the people, who arc uncommonly poKte and 
courteous to strangers. Some of the baths at Baden are scalding hot, 
and all of them run from rocks of alum, salt, and brimstone. One of 
these batlts is called tlie Settle; in it the water boils furiously, and 
smokes as if^ placed over a furnace. A number of hot baths also occur 
at the town of Badenweiler, but the teinpemture is not so great as tliat 
*6f the Baden baths.—Alrmist all hands being occupif'd in agricultural 
• industry, there are very few manufaetbries. On the Black Forest the 
inhabitants manufacture wooden clocks, and other wooden tools. Tlie - 
country is very advantageously situated for commerce, but what presently 
exists i^ unimportant. 

Inha]bitar^.~\ llie inhabitants of Baden belong to the High German 
race ; thei* ancestors were partly Alcmaiminns, and partly Slavonians. 
I'heir language is a hard High German dialect. There are about 15,000 
Jews. The three Christian confessions. Catholic, Lutheran, and Reformed, 
have entirely equal toleration in Batlen, there being no established 
religion; but the government exercises great prerogatives in the nlfairs 
of each establishment.'^- The Catholics form the majority, amounting 
to about 063,000. The Lutherans—which religion the present gimul 
efuke professes—amount to about 248,500; and the Reformed church 
numbers nearly 8.3,000 adherents. 

Education.^ Much has been done in later times for education. 
There are two universities, one Catholic and one Protestant; of which 
thes latter, at Heidelberg, is one of the best in Germany. The superin¬ 
tendence of public instruction, with the exception of the universities, stands 
under a royal commission. In general the members of eac’h persuasion 
have their own fmblic schools ; hut in case that their number is not snfli- 
cient for that purpose, in any town or village, or that the means of support- 
i^ the schools are wanting, then the school of, one confession joins that 
•or another, and all are obliged to submit to such rules and regulations as 
are not opposed to their own religions faith and maxims. But in such 
a case the instruction in religious doctrine always belongs to the respec¬ 
tive clergyman of each creed. Besides, there are throughout the whole 
I'ountry* Sunday and evening schools, which are attended by children of 
every persuasion. The higher public schools, even when they belong to 
'believers of one chdrcli, can be frequented by persons of a different faith. 


In general, tlic supreme authority of governipeiit over*every ehurcli establish¬ 
ment in the grand duchy, comprehends the following prerJlgatives, viz—1. The 
iiis/tection of all the acts and doings of the churches by government, that nothing 
shall happen that may endanger the peace of the country. 3. The ri^ht to take notice 
of and authorize any publication, as well as the installation of the different ministers 
of the church. 3. The right to exclude every person from a church employment 
who do^s not meet with the approbation of government. 4. The right to authorize 
the foundation df convents or ecclesiastical siicieties, or to abolish them, if contmsry 
to the ends oT public peace and safety. .5. The right of appointing or confirming the 
servants of the church, proposed for that purpose Viy the church establishment, 
fi. The right of interfering in, and arranging all ({iiarrels and complaints oi^inating 
from transln^essioiis or abuses of the church and its servants. , 

I. 3 D 
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it happen!) with regard to the children of Jews. In places where 
Protestants and Catholics are living together, the professors of the higher 
schools are generally half Protestants and half Qttholics. 

Gmemment{\ Baden is an hereditary constitutional principality, with 
the succession in the male line. The person of the duke is sacred, 
according to the constitution; but the ministers are responsible. • The 
inhabitants of the grand duchy of Baden enjoy equal civil aqd public 
rights, and when they are of the Christian persuasion, have the same 
claims to every place in the civil administration as well as in the army. 
There are two chambers, of which the one is elective; and justice is 
administered by several tribunals. 

Revettue^ The revenue in 1826 was 20,353,000 francs, or £848,041: 
10 ; 2d. The public debt in 1810 was estimated at 18 millions of florins, 
or £2,250,000. In 1826, it was reduced to 39,000,000 francs, or 
£1,625,001 

Army^ The army amounts to between 8,000 and 10,000 men, 
exclusive of the militia; but if the whole of the latter were summoned 
it might be raised to 100,000 men. 

Topography .Baden is divided into 6 circles, which are again sub¬ 
divided into bailiwicks, having each its own administration. There are 
108 towns, 36 boroughs, and 2,427 villages and hamlets in this country. 

Irf. jTAe Murg and PJinz CircleJ]^ This circle forms a part of the 
large valley of the Rhine. Carlsruhe, the chief town of the ducky, is 
one of the finest towns in Germany. All the streets diverge from the 
castle in straight lines like the rays of a star, and the houses are regularly 
built. It contains 19,000 inhabitants, of whom about 790 are Jews. 
There are a theatre and some fine public buildings here. The library 
contains 70,000 volumes; and the beautiful gardens of the grand duke 
are open for public walks.—Baden contains 3,180 inhabitants. The 
environs are beautiful, and the number of visitors is sometimes upwards 
of 3000.—Pferzheim, on the Enz, with 5,301 inhabitants, contains several 
manufactories, particularly of jewellery, which occupy about 900 or 1000 
people. 

2d. The Circle of the Kinzig.'Y The climate is here mild in the 
valley of the Rhine; but very severe in some parts of the Black Forest, 
where some of the valleys are so narrow that the sun does not penetrate 
into them for 3 or 4 months in the year. Agriculture, and the rearing 
of cattle, are the principal branches of industry. Offenburg is the diief 
town of the circle, with 2,880 inhabitants.—The sovereignty* of the 
county of Hohengeroldseck, a small district not exceeding 50 square 
miles, was, by treaty in 1819, given to Baden, and forma a part 
of this circle.—Kehl, a small town, on an island formed by the Rhine, 
opposite to Strasburg, was lately a strong fortress; but the works were 
demolished in 1815. 

3rf. The Circle of TVmam.] This circle—which takes its name, like 
the rest, from one°of its rivers—contains the greatest and highest part of 
the Black Forest, of which many mountains are during eight months of 
the year covered with snow. The valley of the Rhine is very small, 
but in the ..neighbourhood of the river very fertile. Freyburg*, with 
10,108 inhabitants, is the chief town. Here is a Catholic unrversity, 
one of the best in any Catholic country in Germany, with 28 professors. 

The Minster is a very fine Gothic building_Heitersheim, at the foot of 

the Black Forest, with 1,438 inhabitants, has a fine castle, formerly the 
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seat of the grand master of the order of St. John.—Brcisach, a towi) of 
2,514 inhabitants, had formerly a very strong ciBadel on the Eggardsberg. 

Tlie Circle of,the Laker\ This circle has its name from its 
•situation on the Lake of Constance. In its circumference lie'Hohentwiel,’ 
belonging to Wirtemberg, a part of the canttyn of Zurich, and in the S.W. 
tlwi'cgiPton of Schafthausen. The Danube rises in this circle. The 
Khine ^btvs through the Lake of Constance. The soil is more fit for 
pasture ^nd the growing of rancs, than for agriculture. Constance, 
situated on the Rhine, where it comes out of the lake, contains 5000 
inhabitants. Much wine is grown around it. The council of Constance 
fet here from 1414 to 14l8. 

5m. Th8 Circle of the Nechar.'] This circle is so extremely well 
cultivated, that a part of it resembles a garden; but the wine which is 
* grown here is not of a particularly good quality. Fruit is excellent, 
and in great quantity. Chesuuts add nuts are articles of exportation. 
In this circle, the establishments for education arc better than in any 
of the others. Mannheim, the chief town of the circle, is beautifully 
situated on the Rhine, over which is a bridge of boats. It is very regu¬ 
larly built, and divided into 4 quarters, which form 28 squares ; all the 
streets being straight, and cutting one another at right angles. The 
houses ai'e all of the sara’ height. The magnificent castle is 750 feet 
long; and there is a library of 70,000 volumes. The number of inhabit¬ 
ants exceeds 21,000.—Heidelberg, on the Neckar, over which leads a 
bridge of 702 feet length, and 30 feet breadth, exmtains upwards of 
10,000 inhabitants. Close above the town is a beautiful old castle, in 
Jthe cellar of which is shown the celebrated tun or wine-cask of Heidel¬ 
berg. The Protestant university he.e was founded in 1386, and is the 
oldest of all existing German universities. There are 45 jirofessors, 
a library of 30,000 volumes, and a botanical and experimental giirden. 
The scenery around Heidelberg is beautiful. 

• Qih. The Cinch of the Mayne and Tauber More corn is produced 
here than is needed for home consumption. The growing of wine along 
the Mayne is considerable. Establishments for education are much 
wanted; and those existing are ia a very defective state. Wertheim, 
with 3,227 inhal^itants, is the chief town. 


CHAP. XIV.—THE ELECTORATE OF HESSEN. 

The electorate of Hessen, or llessen-Cassel, has been created otft of 
the former landgraviate of Hessen-Cassel. It takes its name from the 
tribe of the Hesses, who, in the middle ages, occupied tlie country 
around the Fulda and Wena, and were either derived from the Catti 'of 
Tacitus, in direct line, or seem to have been blended with them at an 
early age. Hessen-Cassel is bounded on the N.W. by the Prussian 
province of Westphalia; on the N.E., by the kin^dwm of Hanover ; on 
tfie E. by the Prussian province of Saxony, the grand duchy of Saxe- 
Weimar, and by Bavaria; on the S.E. by Bavaria; on the S.W. by the 
graiid duchy of Hessen and the dominions of Franefort; and on the W. 
by the gran<l duchy of Hessen, and by Waldeck. The smlace is 204.09 
German •square miles, according to llassel. Stein gives 209, Perhaps, 
including the detached territories, 4,350 British square miles will be near ^ 
the truth. The population was returned to the Confederacy at ft45f208; 
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8u1;)sequently it was estimated at 585,100, l»y Stein ; and in 1826 it 
amounted to 592,000, according to Balbi^ 

Histdry."^ Hessen belonged to the Frankish.'empiTe ; and till about 
the middle of the 13th century its Instory is blended with that of 
Thuringia. It was only after Henry 1., alter a violent struggle with 
the house of Meissen, had got into tranquil possession of Hessen, that 
the emperor Adolph of Nassau declared it an immediate fief of the 
empire. Henry made Cassel his residence. After his death the country 
was divided between his two sons ; but one of them having died, it was 
again united under the other. After several unions and dismemberments, 
we find it, in 1500, again united under William, who left it at his deatn 
to Lis son Philip, tlien only five years of age. The troubles wliich 
distracted Germany, at this period caused the emperor Maximilian, in 
1508, to declare the young landgrave—^whose great qualities he foresaw— 
of age at fourteen. The young landgrave, who obtained for himself the 
honourable appellation of the Magnanimous, introduced the Keformation 
into Hessen, and with the secularised goods of the church, founded the' 
university of Marburg, and 4 hospitals. It was he who, in 1529, 
negotiated the famous interview between Luther and Zuingle for the 
purpose of adjusting their differences. He undertook the direction of the 
Schrnalkaldian league, together with the elector of Saxony, and became a 
prisoner of Charles V., in the battle of Muhlberg. He obtained his 
freedom after a captivity of five years, and divided his possessions, by 
testament, in 1562, among his four sons ; but two of them having died, 
only the two principal lines of Cassel and Darmstadt remained. William 
TV. founded the line of Hessen-Cassel. William VIII. was an ally of 
England in the Seven Yeare’ war, in which his soldiers gained honour 
and reputation, but his country only misfortune. His son, Frederic II., 
maintained a brilliant court, and a considerable army, which he sold to 
England to fight against the cause of American independence. His son, 
William IX., took part in the war of the Revolution against France, but 
entered into the treaty of peace at Basel, and since that time adhered to 
Prussian politics. He w'as indemnified for his cessions beyond the Rhine 
by some other districts, and named elector. In the war between Fi;ance 
and Prussia, he declared himself neutral; but after the battle of Jena, he was 
driven from his country on the allegation of his having secretly favoured 
the Prussian interest, and his dominions incorporated with Jerome 
Bonaparte’s Idngdom of "Westplialia. After the victory of Leipzig, the 
elector returned to his country, and retained his title, although election 
no longer exists in Germany. William convened an assembly of the 
States in 1814, but could not agree with tlicm regarding a new constitu¬ 
tion. He died on the 27th of February, 1821, aufl was succeeded by 
his son, William XI., who has established a new administration, and a 
new division of the country. 

Physical Features.'^ Hessen-Cassel is a mountainous country, inter¬ 
sected with valley8,''wluch offer much picturesque scenery—particularly 
the fine valley of the Fulda, in whicli the capital lies. The princip^ 
mountains are the Thuringian Forest, to which belongs the Inselberg, 
2,791 feet in^altitude; the Werra Mountains; the Rhon; tho Fnl^ 
Mountains, not very high, but remarkable for their volcaoie origin and 
be&ntiful forests; the Mountains of Hanau; and the Silnter. The 
principal rivers are the Weser, the Mayne, and the Lahn. 

Pmdtutions — Indmtry.'] Hessen-Cassel produces game, com, fruit. 
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wine, flax, and hemp. Near Frankenberg is a gold mine, anu some gold 
sand is found in tlie Eder. SiUer, copper, lea# and iron, arc found *iit 
considerable quantities % as also alum, vitriol, sulphur, coal, marble, and 
qlabaster; with several salt springs, mineral waters, and medicinal baths. * 
The state of agriculture here is inferior to that of the neighbouring 
llqnoverian, Prussian, and Saxon provinces. There arc few manufactures, 
except linbn-weaving, which is canied on all over the country. There is 
some commerce of exportation, and a considemble transit. But the 
baluucd' between importation and exportation btands against the country. 

Mtabitanls.^ In 1818, tliere were 329,200 Calvinists, 140,000 
Llitherans, 90,000 Catholics, 8,500 Jews, and 200 Mcmionites in this 
country, llhe Hessians arc a strong and well-formed race; they have a 
military appearance, but a dull phlegmatic constitution. The women of 
the lower classes arc neither handsome nor pleasant. The Hessians on 

• the whole arc a bmve and upright people ; but tliey have no genius, and 
arc little adapted for the cultivation of the arts. No distuiguished poet 
dr author of genius in German litcratiu'e has been bom in Hessen. 

Edui6ulwn.~\ The Hessian establishments for education are ineflicient; 
the elementai'y schools are not good, and the university at Marburg, 
tliough a little imjtroved of late, cannot compete with any other German 
imiversity. An ordonnance issued or renewed in 1818, allows only 
the sons of nobles, and those civil oflicers who have equal rank with 
them, and the eldest sons of clergymen to enjoy a liberal education I 
There is a very severe censorship not only upon native publications, but 
also on tlie importation of foreign books, lost any liberal and enlightened 
])rinciples might, by this means, be diffused in the country'. 

GorcermnentI\ Hessen holds the eighth place in the German con- 
fedemey, and has 3 votes in plenum. The elector is an absolute sovereign: 
no constitution existing at this moment. The succession goes in tlie 
male line; the prince is of age at 18. 

The revenue amounted to about £643,750 in 1826, accord¬ 
ing to Balbi, and the debt to £274,166: 13: id. 

ATmy.~\ The whole military force consists of about 18,000 men; in 
182^ regurar army amounted to»5,679. 'fhey are levied by conscrip-' 
tion. Hesscn-Cassel was, in 1821, divided into 4 provinces: namely, 
^.ower Hessen, Upper Hessen, Fulda, and Hanau. 

• Towns.']' Cassel, the capital, with 26,000 inhabitants, lies on the 
^ Fulda. There are several magnificent public places and splendid build¬ 
ings, dhiong which the museum, containing a library of 70,000 volumes, 
a cabinet of antiquities, and one of natural history, is the finest. Ttierc 
is also “a fine theatre. Cassel was the capital of the kingdom of West- 

_ phalia, and Jerome held here one of the most brilliant courts in Germany; 
the population was then increased to 23,167, but the most wealthy part 
left Cassel in 1813. A straight alley runs from Cassel to Wilhelmshohe, 
a magnificent palace with a collection of beautiful pictures belonging to 
th^‘ elector. There is here a copper statue of rfefculea, 30 feet high, 
elevated on the top of a rock, rising to the altitude of 1,312 feet above 
the level of the sea, fiom which an artificial cascade runs down with a 
ftdl df 190 feet.—The castle of Philippsthal is the reaidence of the 
landgfave of* Hessen-Philippsthal, a side-line of the reigning house. 
>Schmalkalden, on the river of the same name, and celebrated for the 
Schmalkaldian league concluded here in 1531, contains 4474 inhabitants. 
Marburg, on the I^alin, with 7000 inhabitants, is the scat of a unlvdlTsity, 
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with 34 professors, ana a library of 56,000 volumes.—Fulda, on the Fulda, 
with 8,000 inhabitants, Was formerly the seat of a sovereign bishop. In 
the Minster, an ancient building, here, is the gr^e of St. Bonifacius.— 
Hanau, neai- the Mayne, into which the Kinaig falls, is a fine town, very 
regularly built, the streets straight, and cutting one another in right angles, 
with a population of 11,997 inhabitants.—Nenndorf, a village, is'cele¬ 
brated for its iisphaltic sulphurous watera, which ai'C annually visited by 
above 800 persons. a 


CHAP. XV_THK GRAND DUCHY OF HESSEN-DARMSTADT. 

The grand duchy of Ilessen-Darmstadt consists of two large, and 
several smaller districts. The southern part is bounded on the N.W. by 
Nassau; on the N. by Francfort «nd Hessen-Cassel; on the N.E. and 
E. by Bavaria; on the S. by Baden; on the S.W. by Bavaria; and on 
the W. by the Prussian province of tlie Lower Rhine. The northern 
part—of whicli some small districts lie enclosed in the counties of 
Wableck and Nassau—is surrounded on the N.E. and S. by Hessen- 
Cassel ; on the S.W. by Franctort and Hessen-Homburg; andi'on the W. 
by Nassau and the Prussian province of the Lower Rhine. Stein 
estimates the superficial extent of this country at 153 German square 
miles; Hassel at 193.30, or 4,156 British square miles. 

Histori/.~\ The earlier history of the reigning house of Ilessen- 
Darmstadt has been already told. George the I., son of Philip the 
Magnanimous, who succeeded to the lands of Darmstadt, left three sons 
ill 1595, of whom the eldest, Louis Y. succeeded in Darmstadt; Frederic, 
the second son, became the founder of the lino of Hessen-Homburg; and 
the third, who had got Ratzbach, died without heirs, and his lands reverted 
to the elder line. Under several of the suixecding princes the territory 
was increased, and the present prince, Louis X., obtained also, by the 
exchanges which took place at the peace of Luneville, some further 
augmentation of territory. In 1806, the landgrave joined the Rhenish 
confederacy,' and took the title of grand duke; and in 1813 he joined 
the German confederacy, after having again made some exchanges of 
territory. On the 18th of March, 1820, he promulgated a constitution, 
and established two chambers; but the States having objected strongly 
to the constitution as then proposed, some changes were made on it, 
whereupon it was adopted by the States on'the 20th of December, T820. 

Physical. Features.'^ The whole country is mountainous; but where 
the majestic Rhine breaks through the southern part, it expands on both 
sides into fertile plains. The northern part partakes of the features of 
northern Germany, whilst the southern is adorned iVith the luxurious 
vegetation of the south of Germany. 

Mou7itaim.'\ The principal mountains are the Odenwalde, along and 
across which runs the celebrated road from Darmstadt, near to Basel, called 
the BergstrassCy or ‘ Mountain-road,' begun by the Romans, and which 
is celebrated for the romantic scenery of its environs. To this ridge 
belongs the IV^alchen, which was formerly believed to be the Melihc^hus 
of Ptoleniy, and from which there is a beautiful view. The H5he, a 
mdontain known by the Romans under the name of Taunits, and'of which 
the Feldberg, 2,605 feet high, is one of the principal points, rises here. 
The Yogelsberg is a ridge consisting principdly of basalt. The princi- 
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pal rivers are the Rhine, the Nalie, the Neckar, the Main or Mayne, the 
Lahn, and the Edetv • * 

Productions^ The» 4 )roduction 8 in the southern part are those of the 
8 puth of (ierinany. The rearing of cattle is a principaf branch of* 
agricultural labour in the highland districts. ^ 

Populalvm.'} Hassel estimates the population at 633,026. They have 
reached a higher point of civilization than those of Hesseii-Cassel. There 
are* a fe\v Fre^jchraen and Waldenses, and about 15,000 Jews. Of the 
above population, the Lutherans amounted to 366,000; there were 
140,000 Catholics; 98,000 Calvinists; and 1000 Mennonites. In 1826, 
thfe population had increased, according to Balbi, to about 700,000. 

Govemm0it, <^c.] llessen-Darmstndt holds the 9th place in the con¬ 
federacy, with 3 votes in plenum. The succession goes in the male 
line ; the grand duke is of age at 18. The constitution secures equality 

• of rights to every citizen without distinction of religions creed in the 
Christian confessions. The revenue amounted in 1826, according to 
ibalbi, to £652,763: 13: 4r/.; and the debt to £1,125,000. The 
military'forc^ without the militia, amounts to about 8 or 9000 men ; the 
contingent is 6,195 men. 

, TopogrmphyT^ The grand duchy is divided into 3 large provinces : 
viz. Starkenburg, Rhine Hessen, and Upper Hessen. 

The capital is Darmstadt, the residence of the gi'and duke, with about 
20,^00 inhabitants. It contains a gymnasium, with a library of 90,000 
volumes, a theatre, and a fine park. The new part of the town is well- 
built. In the neighbourhood is a magnet rock.—Offenbaqji, on the 
{dayne, with a population of near 8000, is the most industrious town in 
the country. There is a very extensive manufactory of tobacco, and 
another of snuff here; jewellery, paper, hosiery, and musical instruments, 
are objects of a very lively industry. 

Cities of Menlz, Mayence, or Mentz, situated a little below the 

confluence of tlie Rhine and Mayne, on the left bank of the former, once 
the seat of an archbishopric, and the capital of an electomte, contains a 
population of 2.5,000. Though pleasantly situated, and M'ell-providnd 
with«churche8,*M^i^t^ hut indiftei«ntly built. The streets are generally 
narrow; and there are three regular ones, which run parallel to each 
pther from the Rhine.c^ The fortifications are very extensive, and the 

• city has both an Austrian and Prussian garrison. There is a bridge of 
^ boats over the Rhine 1,722 feet long. Mentz has a public libmry of 

90,000 volumes, and a museum of Roman antiquities, said to Tie the 
finest out of Italy. The cathedral is very large, and remarkabfe as 
the burial place of several distinguished individuals, among others, of 
the celebrated Minnesinger, Frauenlob. Mayence early occurs in Ger¬ 
man history; it was here that the Roman general, Drnsus, built his 

In 16S1, it was captured by the great Gnstavus, who kept his Christmas here, 
attended by 6 sovereign princes, 12 ambassadors, and a grii^t number of the German 
Protestant nobility. In 17i)2, it was taken, almost without opposition, by the French, 
tlfough defended by a gaivison of 6000 men. In ITOi, it was recovered by the 
Prussians, after a long and obstinate defence, in the course of which both the inhabit¬ 
ants and garrison experienced all the horrors of famine. It was frequently but vainly 
besie^d«r blockaded by the French in the subsequent period of the war. But what 
could not be aecomplished by sieges, was obtained jiy treaty and*Meiitz was given 
up to the {'reulh, by the peace of Campo Formio, in 1797. Though capable of a long 
and protracted defence, it was abandoned by the French troops in thecommence^ient,* 
of 1814 ; and is now declared to be one of the four federal fortresses of Germany, t<^ 
be maintained, as a bulwark against French invasion, at the charge of Ae german 
confedeiiition. 
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fortress of Moguntiacum; here Boiiifacuis, the apostle of the Ger¬ 
mans, was firat bishop ^ and in this cit^' tlie art of printing was first 
cultivated. There are an aqueduct and several Boman antiquities in the 
neighbourhood. Mentz is 41 British miles N.W. of Manlieim, 22 British 
miles S.W. of Franlifort on the Mayne, 50 miles S.E. of Cohlentz, 100 
miles S.E. of Bonn, 117 S.E. of Cologne, 75 miles E.N.E. of Treves; and 
82 N.E. of SaiTelouis, 60 miles S. of Landau; the three last distances 
are horizontal, being taken upon a map: 8° 12' Long. E. of Creenwich, and 
50® 2' N. Lat.—Castel, or Cassel, with 1,908 inhabitants, on the right 
side of the Mayne, has 4 strong forts belonging to the fortifications of 
Maycnce.—Bingen, with 3,223 inliabitants, is situated on one of the 
most beautiful spots of the district, called the Khinegau, where the Nahe 
flows into the Rhine, and where high and narrow rocks cause the famous 
whirlpool called the Bingerlock. Here are also bishop Hatto’s Mausc^ 
ihurm, or ‘ Mice Tower,’ and ithe ruins of the castle of Ehrenfels. 
Wonns, with 0,230 inhabitants, is a very ancient, and was once an 
important free town. Several important diets were held here, particularly 
those of 1495 and 1517, which proclaimed the public peacq. and that of 
1521, which was followed by the edict i^inst Lutlier.—Giessen, with 
about 7000 inhabitants, has a university with 23 professors',' and twv 
libraries, one of 18,000, and ono of 25,000 volumes. It lies on the Lahn. 


CIlAl*. XVI.—THE DUCHIES OF HOLSTEIN AND LAUENIJUIIG, 

• 

We have already described these two duchies in our ai-count of Denraai-k. 
The king of Denmark holds for these countries the 10th place in the 
German c.onfederation with 3 vfrtes in plenum. Their contingent to the 
army of the confederacy is 3,600 men. 


CHAP. XVII.—THE GRAND DUCHY OF LUXEMBURG. 

I 

The king of'the Netherlands holds the 11th plac<‘ in the confedemey, 
with^3 votes in plenum, for Luxemburg. The c<nitingent to the army 
of the confederacy is 2,556 men. The description of this duchy will be ' 
' given in our account of the Netherlands. 


CHAP. XVIII.—THE GRAND DUCHY OF SACIISEN-WEIMAR. 

The gnmd <hichy of Sachson-Weimar and liiisonach, forms a part of th(i 
possessions of the dukes of Saxony of the Ernestine line, and the gi’and 
tluke is the chief of this line. On the N. and N.E. lies the Pnxssian 
province of Saxony ;i on the E. and S.E. it is surrounded by the princi¬ 
palities of Altenburg and Reuss, and by the Prussian dominions; on the 
S. by the Schwarzburg, Prussian, Gothen, Meiningen, and Bavarian 
dominions ; and on the W. by Hessen-Cassel. The temtorial stlifsiLce is 
66.28 German square milesj*or ne.arly 1,425 British square miles. * 

lihlory.~^ A he Eniestian lino—as we have already related_after 

John Frederic had been compelled to resign the greater part of his lands 
to MaiiriAe, was continued bv his sons, but divided into several branches. 
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The late grand duke, who died in June, 1828, was an excellent and able 
man, who took mudh pleasure in protecting and Vlrancing the arts and 
sciences, and was the personal friend of .Goethe, and many o^ers'of the 
most distinguished men in Germany. He gave a constitution to his 
dominions in 1816, by wliich he established; equality of rights among 
theaciti^iens, tlie freedom of the press, and an elective representation of 
one chanjjijer. He was succeeded by his son. 

P^ysit^l Fmtures7\ The greater part of this country lies in Thurin¬ 
gia, an(f presents the same physical features. The principal rivers are 
the Saale and the Werra. JThe soil is of various qualities, but ngricul- 
tui’e is skilfully conducted. Wood forms the staple riches of the country. 

FopulatuA..'^ The population is stated by Hassel at 192,371. Stein’s 
calculation of 216,000, or Balbi’s of 222,000, in 1826, we believe to be 
much nearer the truth. About 184,200 arc Lutherans; tlie Catholics 
'exceed 10,000. All Christian confessidhs enjoy equal rights. Establish¬ 
ments fur education are well-conducted, and there is one university, and 
several scientific institutions. Indeed, more has been done in this small 
country Tor the advancement of the arts and sciences, than in any other 
country of Europe, comparatively spealcing. There was a time when the 
fqur most distinguished living poets of Germany, Goethe, Schiller, Wie- 
land, and Herder, besides Musaeus and several other illustrious scholars 
lived at Weimar, and shed a glory on the court of the grand duke, far 
eclipsing that which nobility tdonc can confer. 

Government.'^ The succession goes in the male line. The grand 
duke holds the 12th place in the confederacy, with one vote in plenum. 
The revenue in 1826 was 4,913,000 francs, or £204,380 ; 4 ; 2«?., accord¬ 
ing to Balbi, and the debt 16,291,000 francs, or £688,795: 3: 4</. 
The military force, according to the act of confederacy, is fixed at 2,100 ; 
but not to burden the country, there is no standing army except a small 
corps of hussars, and a stalF, under which the militia, who are always kept 
in aeadiness, can Ve organized in case of need. 

Topography The grand duchy is divided into the two principalities 
of Weimar and Eisenach, containing 30 towns, 6 boroughs, and 386 
hamle^. WeinAu-j the‘capital of the grand duchy, contains 10,000 inhab¬ 
itants. It lies BO miles S.W. of Leipzig, in a fertile valley watered by 
the Ilm. A drawing academy was established here in 1778. The 
theatre is considered one of the best in Germany. The cathedral con¬ 
tains some fine paintings by Lucas Kranach, who is buried here; and 
liere al«b is the tomb of the illustrious Schiller. The public library con¬ 
tains 95,000 volumes. Under the auspices of the duchess of Weimar, 
this little capital—as Madame de Stael remarks—was changed into a seat 
of knowledge and elegance; the most refined society in Germany was 
assembled in her palace; and even Napoleon himself, in the full intoxi¬ 
cation of victory, was compelled to respect her. 

Jena is a considerable town, walled and well-built, 12 miles E. of 
Weimar, on the Saale, with large suburbs, in a plealaTit valley bounded 
by hills. It contains a ducal palace, two literary societies, an university, 
and 4,800 ii..iabitants. The university was founded in 1548, by the 
sons of the unfortunate Frederic, who lost his electoral dominions in 
conseqVience o&the fatal battle of Muhlberg. The noble founders of this 
academy, hbving designed it as a bulwark for the Protestant religion~ 
of which to their honour they were the great political supporter8~took 
care to furnish it with able, learned, and pious professors. The divifies 
r. 3 E 

t 
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Qf Jena have proved themselves eminent pillars of the Lutheran, church, 
as Matthew Vlack 111^ ric, Solomon Gkssius, the faftnous oriental philo¬ 
logist,* the pious and the learned Gerhard, John Francis Budde, and John 
George Walch. In the days of its glory, it could boast of more then 
4000 students. But it sadly degenerated towards the middle of the 
18th century, when through the relaxation of discipline, the .students 
were more famous for fighting and drinking than for studying.. In 1783, 
the students did not exceed 600. But these disorders have been lately 
cured; and the university, under the auspices of the late famous Gries- 
bach, and professor Eidiorn, resumed mucb^of its former celebrity. It 
has now 66 professors.—Eisenach, with 8,258 inhabitants, possesses 
several manufactures. On the highest mountain, near the town, lies the 
Wurtburg, once the residence of the landgraves of Thuringia,—celebrated 
for an assembly of Minnesingers, who here contended for the palm of 
poetry,—afterwards by Luther’s‘residence,—and latterly by an assembly 
of students, who met here on the 18th of October, 1817, to celebrate 
the anniversary of the Reformation, and the battle of Leipzig. This 
festivity, however, though patronized by the duke himself, excited the 
displeasure of the holy allies. Perhaps the high-wrought teelings of the 
young men had found expression in intemperate, or at least unguarded 
language ; bat the head and front of their offending seems to have been 
a sort of political auto da fe^ which in the moment of their enthusiasm 
they made of certain books and writings, which they thought militated 
against rational freedom. 


CHAP. XIX_THE DUCHY OF SACHSEN-GOTIIA. 

The duke of Sachsen-Gotha, who holds the 12th place in the confederacy, 
was the chief of the 2d branch of the Einestine line. His possessions are 
the two principalities of Gotha and Altenburg, lying in Thuringia. They 
are quite separated; the western part, or the principality of Goths, is 
surrounded by Prussia, Schwarzburg, Weimar, Ilossen-Cassel, and 
Meiningcn; the eastern part, or the principality of Altenburg, lies, divided 
into tww districts, between Prus'-ia, royal Saxony, lleuss, Weimar, 
Schwarzburg, and Coburg. The surface is nearly 1,100 British square 
ihiles. The population is about 193,000. The majority are of the 
Lutheran creed, and about 10,000 are of Wendish descent. -The counti'y 
is mountainous, being pertly covered by the Thuringian forest. The 
rivers of the country belong to the basins of the Weser and Elbe, the 
principal are the Unstrut, the Saale, and the Pleisse. 

Government.~\ There was a kind of representative constitution in 
Sachsen-Gotlia, which has been preserved with some alterations. The 
succession was in the male line ; but the duke Frederic IV. died in 1825, 
and with him this branch of the Ernestine line was extinguished, and 
the country has been since administrated under the name of Meiningcn, 
Coburg, and Hildbtirghausen, till some difficulties about the succession 
of these side-lines are decided. The revenue is said to be 2,457,000 
francs, and the debt 7,000,000 francs. The military force is about 1,960. 
Tlie militia can be brought to 28,784. Gotha, the chief town, emtains 
13,000 inhabitants. The public library contains 60,000 volumes, and 
SfiOOO MSS.; and the private library of the duke 20,000 volumes.— 
Altenburg, the capital of the principality of that name, has 10,160 inhab¬ 
itants,'' and conducts some manufactures. 
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CHAP. XX.J^THE DU»HY OF SACHSflN-MEININGEN. 

• • * ^ . • 

XiiE western pstrt of this ducliy is amrounded by Eisenauli, Gotha, 

HesseU'Cassel, Prussia, Coburg, Ilildbuigl^uscn, and Bavaria. The 
eastern^ part by Cobui^, Hildburghausen, Scliwarzburg, and Bavaria. 
The suiface is mountainous; the principal river is the Werra. Agri¬ 
culture 18 in,a good state, and there are some manufactures. The 
inbahifhnts are almost all Lutherans, with the exception of about 700 
Jews. The establishments for instruction are good, ami a representative 
c^natitutior was given in fSM. The duke holds the 12tli place in the 
confe’deracyf together with other princes of the Ernestine line, but has 
one vote in plenum. The revenue is said to bo about 350,000 florins. 
*’There is no regular military, but only a small body guard, anfl a militia; 
the contingent for tlio confederacy is.biO men. Meiningon, or Mein- 
eiiegen, is the capital. It lies on the Werra, and has 4,200 inhabitants, 
with a public library of 24,000 volumes.—Sonnenberg, in a narrow valley, 
is fainotis for the Sonnenberg ware, consisting of organs, children’s violins, 
and toys of*wood and pasteboai’d. At the village of Limbacli, there is 
^an extensive manufacture of china, employing more than 100 persons. 


CHAP. XXL—THE DUCHY OF SACllSEN-HILDBURGHAUSEN 

The principal part of this duchy is suiTounded on the N. by Weimar 
.and Schwarzburg; on the E. by Meiningen and Coburg; on the S. and 
S.W. by Bavaria; on the W. by Meiningen; and on the N.W. by 
Prussia. The country is mountainous, lying in and upon the Thuringian 
forest. The principal river is the Werra. Agriculture is tin* principal 
occupation, and some wine is grown. Wood is a staple ware. The 
establishments for education are particularly good. The duke holds the 
12th place in the confederacy with the other Ernestine princes, and lias 
om votG in plenum. A constitution was granted in 1815. 'I'he revenue 
is rgckoncd tefbe 20t),000 florins. • There is no regular military force; 
but the contingent is 297 men.—Hildburghausen, the capital, lies on the 
.Werra, and has 3,529 inhabitants. There is a fine castle here, the resi¬ 
dence of 'the duke.—^Lindenau, with 347 inliabitants, has considerable 
salt-works. 


CHAP. XXII.—THE DUCHY OF SACHSEN-COBURG-SAALFELD. 

This duchy consists of the ancient duchy of Coburg, and the principality 
of Lichtenberg, acquired in 1815. The former lies between Thuringia 
and Franconia. The principal part of Coburg is bounded on the N.W. 
by Hildburghausen; on the N.E. by Meiningen ;• qn the E. by Bavaria 
and Hildburghausen; on the S.E. by Bavaria; on the S.W. by Bavaria; 
and on the W. by Hildburghausen.—The new possession of Lichtenberg 
is bbunded on the N. by Hessen-Homburg; on the E. by Bavaria; on the 
S. By the Ptussian dominions; and on the E. by the prindipality of Birk- 
enfeld. ’The territorial surface is estimated by one geographer at 23, ^nd ^ 
by another at 29 German square miles, of which 11.28 belong to Lichten- • 
bei^h.. The principality of Coburg is a large valley, through whigh the* 
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Itz runs; the mountains are those of the Thuringian forest. The princi¬ 
pality of Lichtenberg is afuarrow valley, watered b^y thtf Blies. The moun¬ 
tains belong to the chmn of the Wasgau. Coburg has a very mild and 
pleasant climate; that of Lichtenberg is rather severe. The establish-^ 
ments for education are good. A constitution was given in 1816, and 
improved in 1821. The duke holds the 12th place in the confederacy 
with the other princes of his house, and has one vote in plmuir.. The 
revenue may be 600,000 florins, or £67,600. The standing force is .260 
men, and the contingent 800.—Cobui-g, the capital, is built on the Itz, in 
a pleasant country. The population is nearly 9000. There is a fine 
castle, the residence of the duke, with a library of 25,000 volumes.— 
Saalfeld, on the Saale, contains some manufactories, and an iron mine.— 
St. Wende, the chief town of the princijMility of Lichtenberg, has 1^983 , 
inhabitants, and conducts some manufactures, particularly that of linen. 


CHAP. XXIII.—THE DUCHY OF BRUNSWICK. 

The duchy of Brunswick, or Braunschweig, consists of five large, and 
several small districts. It is wholly enclosed by the Prussian and Hano¬ 
verian States. Its surface is variously stated, from 1,126 geo^phical,. 
to 1,452 British square miles. In 1826, the population amounted to 
242,000. The possessions of the reigning house of Brunswick were 
conquered many centuries ago. They were allodial property of the hovse 
of Guelph and Este; being afterwards enlarged, the whole principality 
was consolidated in 1495. The country wiis taken possession of by 
Napoleon, after the battle of Jena, in 1809, in which engagement, 
the duke commanded the Prussian aimy, and was severely wounded. 
The duchy was incorporated with the kingdom of Westphalia; but the 
son of the duke, who had retired to England, got possession of it again 
in 1813. He fell in the affair of Quatre Bras iy 1815. His son being 
a minor, the present king of Great Britain, then Prince Ri^ent, instituted 
a regency under his own inspection, and on the 19th of June, 1820, gave a 
representative constitution.—The Harz runs through apart of the country. 
The princip'al river is the Weser. Agriculture is in a flourishing state, and 
theje is also considerable industry. The population is mostly Lutheran. 
The duchy of Brunswick has always held an honourable place in German ‘ 
literature. The duke holds the 13th place in the confederacy, together with 
Nassau, and has two votes in plenum. The revenue of the state in 1826 
amounted to 6,300,000 francs, or £254,166:13 : 4<f.; but the'patrimonial 
domains of'the duke are said to yield him £210,000 annually. The state 
debt was, in 1826, 8,000,000 francs, or £333,333: 6: 9d. The military 
force is 15,000 men; the contingent for the confederacy is fixed at 
2,009.—Brunswick, the capital, and ducal residence, is an ancient 
well-built fortified city, situated in a plain on the Ocker, where it is 
navigable 8 miles below Wolfenbiittel, and 40 miles E. of Hanover. It 
contains a magnificefit palace, a college founded in 1745, a cathedral 
erected in 1172, an opera house, a theatre, an orphan house, two gym¬ 
nasiums, a house of correction, other public buildings, and about 
36,000 inhabitants. It was formerly a Hanse town, and has twd cele¬ 
brated yearly fairs. The first spinning-wheels were inveiited^in this 
plac5, in 1530.—Wolfenbuttel is a well-built, and tolerably fortified 
^own, con|aining 8000 inhabitants. In the castle is a magnificent library 
of 20(9,000 volunics. This immense library was collected by duke Au- 
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gustus, a leai’iied, pious, and excellent prince, who died in 1666, at the 
advanced age of 8^ The principal church in^the town contains the 
sepulchral monuments the dukes ; 25 of whom, with their du(;hes8es, 
lie here enclosed in leaden coffins, with citable inscriptions. Three miles 
ffom Wolfeubiittel is an elegant chateau, in yhich are two galleries fur¬ 
nished with'excellent paintings. One of these is 200 feet long, 50 feet 
broad, abd.47 feet high; and the other 160 feet long, and 20 broad.— 
Helmstadt is an indiflerently built town with two suburbs, containing 
5,3t|0 iuh&bitaitts. It is one of the oldest eities in Germany; and is so 
called from the number of elm-trees in its vicinity. A university was 
founde<l here in 1576, by duke Juliers. For a long time, it maintained 
an illustrious^reputation for the number of learned charactei's that it pro¬ 
duced, and the celebrity of its professors, as Lampadius, Forstcrus, 
Stukius, Ileinnecxiius, Meibomius, Calixtus, Conringius, and Cellarius, 
.whose erudite work on ancient geograpjiy was long esteemed a standard 
performance in that branch of science. But the university has now sunk 
into a state of comparative inoignificaiice. 


• CHAP.*XXIV_THE GRAND DUCHY OF MECkLENBURG- 

SCHWERIN. 

This country has a surface of above 5000 British square milesi It is 
bounded on the N. by the Baltic ; on the E. by the IVussian States; on 
the S.E. by Mecklenburg-Strelitz; on the S. by Prussian Saxony; on 
the S.W. by Hanover; and on the W. by Luneburg, and the princi¬ 
pality of Ratzeburg, belonging to Mecklenbui^-Strelite. 

History.'] Tire history of Mecklenburg is only known with any cer¬ 
tainty from the time of Charlemagne. Herulians and Wendes inhabited 
the coasts of the Baltic, artd the present duchy of Mecklenburg, in the 
earliest ages. Tb^se tribes having followed the general emigration towards 
the South, were succeeded by Slavonians coming from the East. Between 
two of the most powerful of these tribes, the Obotrites and the Wilzes, 
an aqpient feud existed. The Obetrites, who, in the time of Charle¬ 
magne, consisted of tlie Obotrites properly so called, in the west of Meck¬ 
lenburg,—the Folabes, in Ratzeburg and Lauenburg,—and the Wagrians, 
•in Holstein,- conquered the Wilzes in East Mechlenburg in 782, and took 
possession of a large part of that country. The conversion and subjection 
of the * Slavonian tribes occasioned long and bloody wars. Henry the 
Lion, duke of Saxony and Bavaria, at length conquered these fierce 
tribes, and devastated thei’’ country with fire and sword. Henry after¬ 
wards made peace with the Weudish prince, Pribislaus, who embraced 
the Christian faith; and whose son, Henry Burewin, received Henry’s 
daughter, Mathilda, in marriage. In 1170, Pribislaus was declared a 
prince of the empire. This chief was the ancestor of the succeeding 
princes of Mecklenburg, whose house is the oldest princely house in 
Europe, and the only one whose Slavonian descent is indisputable. The 
name of Mecklenburg comes from the ancient capital of the Obotrites, 
Mech^nhorg, which was destroyed in early times, and is .now a village 
between WisAnai* and Briiel. After the death of Henry Burewin II. the 
sovereignty was divided between the four lines of Mecklenburg, GnstrdW, 
Rostock, and Parchim; but the two latter became extinct soon aftej. John, 
sumomed Theologus, to whom Mecklenburg was given, was created^oc- 
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tor of theology by the University of Paris. His grandson, Henry tne 
I^ioii, greatly enlarged this patrimonial territories. ^ His sons, Albrecht 
and Jolin, founded the two lines of Stargard and Schwerin, and were 
created dukes by the emperor Charles IV., 1340. ' Both fines were 
again united under Henry the Fat; and his two grandsons, Adolph 
Frederic and John Albert, founded the lines of Schwerin and- Qus- 
trow. Ferdinand III. on account of then.’ alliance with Denmark, deposed 
both, and bestowed the country, in 1627, on this celebrattsd Wallenstein; 
but in 1632, Gustavus Adolpfius of Sweden restored them. The S'chv^rin 
line was afterwards divided into the two branches of Schwerin and Strelitz, 
while that of Gustrow became extinct in 'l69.'>. The pi'esent grand 
duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, Frederic Francis, joined' the llhenisli 
confederation, and afterwards, in the congress of Vienna, the German 
confederacy. The ancient very superannuated and defective constitution 
still exists. Between both grand tluchies, a very close connexion exists, 
as the States of both assemble together, though the governments are 
independent of one another. Bondage has at last been abolished, and the 
present duke has made improvements in the administration. 

Physical Features.'] This country is entirely a jjlain, interspersed with 
very small hills. The coast towards the Baltic is little indent.id. There 
are here no perceptible tides, and the shore is protected by extensive 
downs of sand. The holy dyke, at the coast of Dobbei’aa, is about two 
Knglish miles in length, 100 feet broad, and 15 or 16 feet high.^ It 
consists entirely of small loose pebbles. 

Fivvrsr] The principal river is the Elbe; the smaller ones are tlie 
Elde, the llciknitz, and the Peene. There are a great number of inland 
lakes; the Sea of Dassow, although connected with the Baltic, is pro¬ 
perly only an inland lake. 

Soil, Clintate, The soil is partly rich, and intermixed with clay, 
partly sandy. The climate is temperate, but very variable, and the win¬ 
ter severe. Agriculture is the principal branch of industry, and there 
are few provinces in Germany where it is so well conducted. The 
country exports a considerable quantity of corn. Apples are likewise 
exported in great quantities. Tlie rearing of cattle i^ extensively, con¬ 
ducted. The sheep have been greatly improved by crossing with Merinos. 
Mecklenburg excels all other countries of Germany in the rearing of 
horses, which are exported from the province in great numbers to the 
Continent. In several extensive studs, the original Mecklenburg breed, 
which in itself is good, has been improved by English full-blood and 
Arabian horses. The commerce is very animated, and the balance 
between exportation and importation stands in favour of the country. 

Population.] The population was estimated by Hassel, in 1817, at 
351,908; and at a later date by Stein, at 396,874.' Balbi states it to 
have been, in 1826, 431,000. It is composed ^iefly of the descendants 
of the Obotrites, and the language is Low German. The majority are 
Lutherans; the Catholics do not exceed 1000, but the Jews amount, to 
nearly 3000. There is a university, and several pretty good gymna¬ 
siums and high schools; but the lower classes are very much behind 
those of other,German countries in information. The grand duke of Meck- 
lenburg-Schweriu holds, together widi Mecklenburg-Strelitz, the 14th 
place in the German confederacy, and has, in plenum, two votes. The 
succession goes in the male line. The revenue, in 1826, was about 
6,009,000 francs, or £250,000, and the debt 24,500,000 francs, or 
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£1,020,833 : 6: 8(/. The military force ia about 3,400, the contingent 
ia 3,580. . 

Chirf Towm^ Thei capital is Schwerin. It lies partly on an> island 
ip {he lake, and has 12*000 inhabitants^ The duke only resides here a 
few weeks in winter.—Dobberan borough, npar the Baltic, with 1,420 
in}\pbitants,' is a celebrated sea-bathing place, having annually from 
600 to lOOO visitors, with very splendid accommodation, and fine pro¬ 
menades?^ H^'e is an ancient Gotliic church.—Ludwigslust, a borough 
with* about 40u0 inhabitants; is the usual if sidencc of the duke. There 
is here a very fine castle, with a gallery of pictures, and a beautiful park. 
Wismar, on the Baltic, wUh 9000 inhabitants; has a good harbour, and 
conducts a considerable commerce—Rostock, on the Warnow, which 
is navigable, is the most important Mecklenburg town. It contains 
**17,000 inhabitants, and has a very animated yearly fair. Its university 
was founded in 1419. It is from Wamemunde, a port on the Baltic, 
that the commerce of Rostock is carried on.—At Ivenack, a borough 
With 750 inhabitants, the most famous stud in all Germany is kept. It 
belongs* to the Count of Plessen. The horses here are almost all of Eng¬ 
lish or Arabfim breed, and fetch high prices over dl the Continent. 


CHAP. XXV.—THE GRAND DUCHY OP MECKLENBUBG- 
• STRELITZ. 

The surface of this duchy is about 640 English square miles. It con- 
'sists of two difierent districts, viz. 1«?, The principality of Stargard, 
bounded on the N.E. and S. by the Pnissian territories, and on the W. 
by Mecklenburg-Schwerin; and, 2</, The principality of Ratzeburg, 
bounded on the N. by the lake of Dassow, on the E. by Schwerin, on 
on the S. by Lauenburg, and on the W. by the lake of Ratzeburg, and 
tfle dominions of the tovni of Liibeck. 

//wtory.] The father of the present grand duke, the duke Charles, joined 
the Rhenish gonfedwacy at the same time with the duke of Mecklen¬ 
burg-Schwerin, and afterwards the? Gorman confederacy, when he took 
the title of grand duke. His sister was the queen Charlotte of England, 
•wife of Qeorge III., and his daughter is mauried to the duke of Cum¬ 
berland. He was succeeded by his son George Frederic, in 1816. 

Physical Featuresr\ This countty is a perfect plain, intersected with 
forests, lakes, and rivers. The principal river is the Tollen, copiing 
from the lake of the same name. The climate is like that of Schwerin, 
but the soil is in general lighter. 

Population.'^ .The inhabitants, amounting in 1826 to 77,000, are 
chiefly of Wendish descent, and the Low German is here also the dialect 
of the lower classes. The religion is Lutheran, and there are about 732 
Jews. Tlie government and constitution are th(^ same as in Schwerin. 
Thp revenue is about £45,000, and the state debt about £125,000. The 
contingent is 717 men. 

Taums.'] New Strelitz, with about 5000 inhabitants, is the 
capital and .residence of the grand duke; it is very regularly and well- 
built, and has a fine castle belonging to the duke, in which is a collection 
of Obotriton and Wendish antiquities.—New Brandenburg, on the %1-.* 
leneecj has 5,145 inhabitants. 
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CHAP. XXVI.-^THE GRAND PUCHY OP’HOLSTEIN- 
• OLDENBURG. ‘ . 

' f 

The possessions of the grsbd duke of Oldenburg consist of three distinct 
countries, viz. \st. The duchy of Oldenburg, bounded on the N. by the 
German Ocean: on the £. by Hanover, and the dominions of ,the town 
of Bremen; and on the S. and W. by Hanover; 2c?, The-principality of 
Lubeck, entirely enclosed in the Danish dukedom of Holstein ; and, 3c?/y, 
The principality of Birkenfeld, on the left side of the Rhine, almost sur¬ 
rounded by the Prussian province of the Lower Rhine. The surface of 
the whole possessions of the duke amount to 123| German Square miles, 
according to Stein, and to 129, according to Kassel. It is probable they 
do not exceed 2,600 British square miles. 

HistoryJ\ This principality originally belonged to the house of Den¬ 
mark ; but in 1773, was exchanged with the grand duke of Russia, the 
late emperor Paul, for the district of Kiel, in Holstein, who immediately 
gave it to his cousin, the duke of Holstein-Eutin, and bishop of Lubecl^ 
This exchange was raftfied by the emperor of Germany, who, in 1777, 
raised Oldenburg and Delmenhurst to the rank of a du^y, by the name 
of Holstein-Oldenburg. The late duke, Peter Frederic Ludwig, was 
bishop of Lubeck, but administered the affairs of the duchy since 
1785 for his cousin, who was mad, and whom he succeeded in ISpS; 
he joined the Rhenish confederation in 1808, but his duchy was, in 1810 
incorporated with the French empire. An indemnity was offered to the 
duke, which that high-minded man would not accept, being too much 
attached to his country to make it the subject of barter. He kept the 
principality of Lubeck, and was, by the congress of Vienna, reinstated in 
his duchy, to which was added the principality of Birkenfeld above-men¬ 
tioned. A representative constitution has not yet been introduced into 
tliis country. <• » 

Physical Features.'\ Oldenburg is a marshy tiact, subject to frequent 
inundations, especially from the Weser, but abounding in rich pastures. 
A considerable part of it is moorish and barren ;* other' parts are .^ery 
fertile. Oldenburg possesses an excellent breed of horned cattle, and is 
notdd for fine horses. The principality of Lubeck has the same climatq. 
and soil as Holstein. The counti^ is very pretty and fertile around the 
lakes of Ploen and Eutin. The principality of Birkenfeld is covered with 
mountains belonging to the system of the Wasgau, between whidi ore 
small valleys. 

Populatim,GovernmentiS^c.'\ The population of this duchy has- been 
estimated so high as 325,000, and so low as 218,000 ; we think Balbi s 
statement more correct, which makes the population to have been, in 
1826, 241,000. In Oldenburg and Lubeck, the inhabitants are of the 
Low German race, and mostly Lutherans by creed; in Birkenfeld—the 
population of which ^ does not exceed *22,000—they arc of the Rhenish 
German race. The duke holds, together with Anhalt and Schwarzburg, 
the 15th place in the confederacy, with one vote in plenum. The succes¬ 
sion is in the male line, and the administration of the country is'^aM to 
be very good. * Education is here much neglected. Parochial schools 
are (difficult to maintain, in consequence of the thinness of the popu¬ 
lation ; they have, however, been considerably improved. The revenue, 
in 18^6,^ amounted to 3,878,000 francs, or £160,625. The nailitary 
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force amounts to 1,650 men, but the contingent is 2,177 men. There 
are few manufacture in 01de«bu^ and Lubeck; but there are some ‘in 
Birkenfeld, a barren country, whose'mfaabitauts are necessitated to Dupport 
^heraselves in this way. • 

Topography^ There are nine towns, 10 horouglis, and 776 hamlets 
in .this country. The principal towns ai*e in the duchy of Oldenburg. 
The capital of the same name contains a population of 6000 inhabitants. 
It is^ situated the Huntc.—Elsflcth, with 1,562 inhabitants, is situated 
upon the junction of the Hunte and the Weser; and a considerable reve¬ 
nue is drawn here from the toll which ships are obliged to pay_Eutiii, 

in the principality of LiibeZk, is a neat little town, with about 3000 inha¬ 
bitants.—The town of Birkenfeld has 1,061 inhabitants. 

Lordship of Kmephmism.'\ Enclosed between East Friesland, Jena, 
•and Oldenburg, lies the lordship of Kniephausen, a small territory of 
about 30 British square miles, with ^,820 inhabitants. This district 
formerly formed an immediate state of the empire, belonging to the count 
6f Bentink; but in 1810, it was incorporated with France. In 1813, 
the count, who hail been accused of favouring the allies, was conducteil 
as a prisonei* to Paris; and on his return, after tlie battle of Leipsic, he 
foimd his country occupied by llussian troops, who had taken possessiiai 
of it, in the name of Russia, for the duke of Oldenbra-g, the brother- 
in-law of the czar. The count protested against this measure, and the 
affair remained undecided at the congress of Vienna. We believe the 
dulie of Oldenburg still retains the administration of this little territory. 


CHAP. XXVII.—THE DUCHY OF NASSAU. 

The duchy of Nassau takes its name from an ancient castle, of which 
the ruins are still visible on a mountain near the town of Nassau. It 
liep in the middlq of Germany, and is bounded on the N.W. and N. by tlie 
Prussian dominions; on the N.E. by the grand duchy of Hessen, which 
encloses the district of Reichelsheim belonging to this duchy ; on the E. 
by the Prussian domiflions, Hessen,.and Ilessen-Homburg; on the S.E. 
by tSe territory oY Frankfort; and on the W. by the Prussian dominions. 
The surface has been given by one geographer at 101, and by another at 
l06 German squai'e miles; but according to the best maps, it cannot 
exceed 91 German, or 1,960 British square miles. 

Iliatoryr^ The founder of the reigning family of Nassau, Otto of Lau- 
enburg, brother of king Conrad I., appears in history in the 10th dftn- 
tury. . Among his successors, Walram the I., who died in 1020, founded 
two reigning lines. The elder Walram II. continued the line of Lauen- 
burg, which afterw-ards took the name of Nassau from the above-men¬ 
tioned castle; the younger son Otto married the heiress of Gueldres, 
and founded the line of Nassau-Gucldres, which was extinguished in 
1523. In 1255, the country was again partitioned between the sons of 
Hhnry II.; Walram the elder took the southern, and Otto the younger 
the northern countries. Both these lines are still dourishing. Walram's 
son, «4dolphus, was elected German emperor in 1292, and lost his life, 
in 1298, in li^ttle against Albrecht of Austria. After hisYleath, several 
divisions ugain took place; but in 1605, Count Ludwig II. united all 
the country imder one chief. His sons founded the three lines of Saar- 
briick, Ipbrin, and Weilburg. The latter has united, since ISlff, al^ the 
I. 3 F • 
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possessions of the lino of Walrnm. The llhenish confedei’acy, into which 
he entered in 1806, proCiired to the prince of Nasssti an increase of ter¬ 
ritory, and the title of a duke. He afterwai'ds joined the German con¬ 
federacy, by which he obtained a new augn:ientation of territory. Th3 
predecessor of the present duke William, gave a new constitution to the 
country in 1814. The younger lino began with the above-mentioned 
Count Otto ; but only became remaikable in history in the 16th. century, 
with the celebrated count of Nassau-Orange, who bore 'lo important a 
part in the revolution of the Netherlands. But wo shall relate the history 
of this line—^to which the present king of the, Netherlands, and William, 
king of England belong—^in our history of the Netherlands. 

Physical Features.'] The surface of this country is partly mountain¬ 
ous, and partly intersected with hills. Two systems of mountains run 
into this countiy. On the N. the Westerwald, and on the S.E. the Iliihe, 
or TaTinus, which rises, on the boundaries of Hessen in the Feldberg, to 
an elevation of 2,605 feet, and then sinks towards the Rhine. The ])rip- 
f.ipal river is “ the lovely Rhine,” which here waters the most beautiful 
of all German valleys, the Rhinegan. The other rivers are fhe Mayne or 
VTaiii, the Lahn, the Niestor, and the Sambach. There are no lakes, 
mt a number of mineral springs, of which several are highly &lebratP(L 

Climate and Productions.'] The climate is mild and pleasant, particu¬ 
larly in the south. A part of the country is very fertile; but in some 
districts'the soil is not productive, though agi’iculture is well-conducted. 
Fruit is grown in groat quantity, and exported; but the principal pro¬ 
duction of the country is wine, and it is here that tlie best Rfiine wines 
are produced. There are also exte.nsive forests. The rearing of cattla 
is another very productive branch of industry. Mining is important in 
some districts which produce iron, load, and silver ore. The inamifac- 
tnres are insigniBcant; and although the situation of the country is favour¬ 
able for commerce, there is no commercial town in the territory. 

Population, lievenue, The population of Nassaik was returned to 
the assembly of the confederacy in 1817, at 302,769. Stein states it at 
316,787, tgid Balbi estimates it to have been, in 1826, 337,000. The 
Lutherans and Calvinists are here United under the name of the Evan¬ 
gelical Church; but the Catholics, of whom there are 9000, enjoy equal 
political rights. Tlie establishments for education are numerous, an.l 
carefully organized and inspected.—The revenue is stated by Hassel to 
amount to 1,557,781 florins. Stein says 1,800,000 florins, and the debt 
6,0p0,000 of florins. Balbi makes the revenue, in 1826, to have been 
about £250,000, and the debt £448,000. The militaiy force is about 
2,800, and the contingent for the confederacy 3,028. The duke holds 
the 13th place in the German confederacy with Bmnswick, and has 
two votes in plenum. 

Topography.] The duchy is divided into 28 bailiwicks. Wiesbaden, 
the capital, with 700() inliabitants, lies in a charming situation, and has 
14 warm springs, among which there is one of the temperature of boiling 
water. 'I'here are excellent establishments for bathing at this town, which 
are, during some seasons, visited by several thousand strangers.— 
Diez, on the Lahn, with 2,089 inhabitants, is celebrated for, its nurseries, 
in which are grown above 700 species of apples, 300 species of pears, 
ana 100 of prunes.—Fachingcu, with 446 inhabitants, has a mineral spring, 
from wliich about 200,000 bottles of water are exported every year.—. 
Niecferselters, wjth 822 inhabitants, possesses a celebrated mineral spring, 
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of which the water ia aent all over Europe, to the extent of 2^ millions of 
bottles.—At the lUlile village ef Johaunesberg, «ni a high mountain at a 
little distance irom the Rhine, the best of all Rhenish wine is grown. 
,Tfie vineyard which yields this wine was first planted by the monks of thef 
abbey, of Johaunesberg, about the end of the llth century. The grapes are 
gathered as late as possible. The choicest produce is called Sefu)ss 
Joftann^bergeTy and is indebted for its celebrity to its high flavour and 
perfume} and the almost total absence of acidity. Formerly, the best expo¬ 
sures t)f the hill were the property of the bishop of Fulda, and it was 
only by favour that a few bottles of the prime vintages could be obtained 
ftom^ his lordship’s ccllara. On the secularization of the ecclesiastical 
States, the ^’rince of Orange became the possessor of the domain; and 
latterly, it has been transferred to Prince von Metternich.—Next to Jo- 
'hanmsberger may be ranked the produce of the Steinberg vineyard, which 
belonged to the suppressed monastery*of Eberbach, and is now the pro¬ 
perty of the duke of Nassau. It is the strongest of all the Rhine wines, 
and in favourable years has much sweetness and delicacy of flavour. That 
of 1811 has been sold on the spot as high as five and a half florins, or 
about 12s."the buttle. The quantity annually made is about 300 
^hogsheads, of which 60 are of first-rate quality. Some persons, however, 
give the preference to the Rudesheiiner wine, which is manufactured at 
the little village of Rudesheim opposite to Bingen. The Orleans grape 
is here chiefly cultivated, the wine from whicl^ combines a high flavour, 
with much body, and is freer from acidity than most of the other growths 
of the Rhine. The Itiidesheim Hinierluntsery so called from its growing 
immediately behind the houses of the village, and the Rudkshdmer Rerg, 
or Mountain wine, approach in excellence to the first rate Johannes- 
herger. The vineyard of Grafonberg, an appendage of the wealthy con¬ 
vent of Eberbach, is distinguished by its choice growths. The Iloch- 
Itdmer is, strictly speaking, a Mayne wine. Its name, corrupted into 
Ifock, is employed in this country to designate the first-gi’owths of the 
Rhine. The abundant produce of the surrounding lands frequently passes 
in this, as in many other cases, for the first rate.®* 


, CHAP. XXVIII.—THE DUCHY OF ANIIALT-DESSAU. 

This country consists of several detached districts. The largest con¬ 
nected tract stretches on the left banks of the Elbe, and on both sides 
of the Mulde. The superficial extent is about 360 square miles, and tlie 
population, which was returned to the confederacy in 1817 at 52,947, is 
now nearly 57,000, chiefly Calvinists and Lutlierans. 

History^ The house of Anlialt derives its origin from a count Esiko, 
who, in the 11th century, possessed the castle of Ballenstadt, and the 
surrounding country. His descendants acquired considerable p«>sse8sion3 
between the Elbe and Saale, which were grealj^ increased by coimt 
Otto, who married the heiress of duke Me^uus of Saxony; his son, 

"■* The Rhenish wines, when old and good, are very dear, even on the spot where 
the^ara produced. In 1817, the Rhine wines at Mciitz were at from 150 600, and 

700 fiorins for the cask of 88 gallons. When the wine is kept old in^bottle, its value is 
greatly enhanced. The price of the older vintages isproportionably increased. That 
of 1794<, -vffas from 4». 6d. to 12s. per Lottie. That of 1783, from 6s. to I4s., and t736,. 
from 14s. to 16s. per bottle. T!»e old Stein wine, from 10s. to 16s., and to those prices • 
we have to add the duty, and all the other charges of kriiiging them into l||is country.* 
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Albert the Bear, possessed Lusatia, Brandenburg, and a part of Thu ¬ 
ringia, all which he divided amongst his seven sons, one of whom. Bern- 
hard, was the ancestor of the present dukes of Anhalt. The hoijsc 
divided in 1686 into the four branches of Dessau, Bemburg, Kolhen, 
and Zerbst, of which the latter became extinct in 1793; the three othera 
are still existing.—The prince of this little district is almost an unlimited 
severeign. The iMiuhtamh is only summoned when it is agreeable to the 
prince. The revenue is said to amount to 710,000 flo^ns, q,nd l^albi 
states it to have been, in 1826, about £76,000, and the debt 
£85,208 :6 : 8rf. The contingent to the array of the confedci-acy is 
529 men. 

Physical Feaiures.'^ Anhalt-Dessau is a perfect plain. The principal 
river is tlic Elbe, into which the Muhle flows. There are several small 
lakes. The territory on the left banks of the Elbe is as finely cultivated 
as a garden, and the rearing of cattle forms an extensive branch of 
industry; but there is little or no commerce.—Dessau on the Mulde, 

with a ])opulation of 10,000 souls, of whom 900 are Jews, is the capital._ 

Zerbst on the Elbe, a town of 7,300 inhabitants, is rcmarlcable as having 
been the birth place of Catherine II. empress of Kussia. ^ 


CUM’. XXIX..—THE DUCHY OF ANHALT-BERNBURG. 

• 

The possessions of the duke of Anhalt-Bernburg lie dispersed between 
the Har/, and on the Saale and Elbe. They amount to about 330 
British square miles. That part of the dukedom which borders on the 
Harz is intersected with several fine valleys. In the neighbourhood of 
the rivers the land is fertile; the mountains produce wood and metal, 
particularly iron. There are few manufactures, except the iron-smelting 
worlcs. The population now amounts to about 38,500, among whom 
are 400 Jews. The religious sects are Calvinists and I-utherans. The 
schools are very well-regulated. The revenue is estimated at £48,536: 8s. 
and the debt at about £85,000. The contingent for the confederacy is 
370 men'; but there are not above. 120 in active service. Bemburg, 
on the Saale, with 5,400 inhabitants, is the capital.—In the neighbour¬ 
hood of Wilhelrahof, a farm belonging to the duke, are the ruins of the 
ancient castle of Anhalt, built by count Esiko of Ballenstadt in 906. ' 


CHAF. XXX.—THE DUCHY OF ANHALT-KOTHEN. 

This duchy, comprising about 300 British square miles, consists of 
four discontiguous districts, lying on the left and right banks of the 
Elbe, and bounded by the Prussian states, Anhalt-Beniburg, and Anhalt- 
Dt'ssau. It is a level country, with the exception of one district, in 
which a few sand-hiMs occur. The climate.is temperate, and the soil 
fertile. The population now amounts to 34,000 souls: the revenue fis 
about £35,000, and the debt about £125,000. The contingent is 324 
men—Kothen on the Zittau, with a population of 5,600 souls, ia- the 
chief town. 
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CHAP. XXXLt-THE PRysrCIPALITY OliSCHWARZBURG- * 
SONDE RSHAUSEN. 

The county of Schwarzburg is divided into two parts, of which the two 
houses* of Sondershausen and Rudolstadt possess different parts. The 
upj>er part, belonging to Sondershausen, lies on the Thuringian forest, 
and is bounded on the N. by the Prussian, Weimar, and Gotha territories; 
oa*the,-E. by* Coburg; on the S.E. by Meiningen; on the S.W. by 
Hildburghausen; and on the W. by Weimar and Gotlia. Some insulated 
districts lie towards the Nrfl. The lower part lies quite enclosed in the 
Prussian province of Saxony. The surface of the whole is about 390 
British square miles. The ancient house of Schwarzburg possessed in the 
,Jlth century considerable estates in Thuringia. A count Gunther of 
Schwarzbimg, was in 1349 elected German emperor. His older brother 
Henry kept the county, and from him descends the present line. Gunther 
XL. introduced in 1541 the Lutheran religion into his country. Ilis sons 
fomide4 in 1552 the two reigning lines of Sondershausen and lludolstadt, 
who obtained in 1697 and 1710 the princely dignity. In April, 1807, 
they entered the Rhenish confederacy, and in 1815 the German con¬ 
federacy, m which both together hold with Anhalt and Oldenburg the 
fifteenth place, but have each one vote m ’pUainm. The surface of the 
upper part of this county is very mountainous, the lower part Ia less so. 
Thj principal rivers of the upper part are the Gera and the 11m ; in the 
lower part are the llclbe and the Wipper. Agriculture is the principal 
branch of industry; but there are no manufactures of any extent. In 
1817, the population was 45,120; it now amounts to 48,000, all of 
whom are Lutherans, except a few Catholics. The rev<*nuo is about 
200,000 florins. There is no regular military. The contingent is fixc<l 
at 451 men. Sondershausen, the capital, and residence of the prince, 
contains 3,400 inhabitants. Near this town is the village of Gunther- 
stddt, with a sul[>hurous spring, and bathing establishment. 


Aiap. xxxTli.—the principality op schwarzburg- 

RUDOLSTADT. 

• • 

This principality contains about 450 British square miles. It lies, like 
•Sondershausen, in the upper and lower part of the country of Schwarz¬ 
burg. The upper part belongs to the Thuringian forest, and is very 
mountainous ; the lower has only moderate hills. The principal rivers 
of the* upper part are the Saale, the Schwarza, and the Ilm. In the 
lower part are the Great and Small Wipper, and the Rotter. The soil is 
not fertile, but agriculture is conducted with great skill; there is also 
some mining. In 1817, there were 53,940 inhabitants. They i»ow 
amount to 57,000, most of whom are Lutherans, , A constitution was 
gqanted by the present prince Gunther in 1816. The revenue is about 
260,000 florins: *Balbi says 840,000 francs. There is no military, 
except a small body-guard, and militia. The contingent is 539 men. 
Rudolstadt, pn the Saale, the capital, and residence of tlfe prince, con¬ 
tains 4,5Q0 iUiabitants ; Balbi says 3000- Near the village of Schwarz¬ 
burg, on a steep rock, is the old romantic castle of Schwarzburg, the 
family-seat of the princes of Schwarzburg. 
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CHAP. XXXIII—TtlE PllINCIPAI^ITY OF HOHENZOLLEllN- 

IlECllINGEN. 

• > 

This country takes its name from the ancient castle of Ilohenjsollem. 
It is bounded on the N. and S. by Wirtemberg ; and on the E. and.W. 
by Sigmavingeu. The surface is about 100 British square miles. Tfie 
princes of Hohenzollem, descend from tlie counts or Zollem, who .are 
also the ancestors of the royal house of Prussia. At the end of the IGth 
century, they divided into the two lines of Hechingen and Sigmaringeu, 
which still exist. This little comitry forms u part of the Suabian Alb. 
The population now amounts to 15,000, the majority of whom r^-e 
Catholics. The establishments for education are in the hands of the 
clergy. The prince is absolute sovereign. The revenue amounts to 
120,000 florins. The contingent is 145 men. The prince hohls, together 
with Sigmaringen, Lichtenstein, the two lines of Keuss, the two of Lippe, 
and that of Waldeck, the sixteenth place in the confederacy, and has one 
vote in plenum. Hechingen, with 3000 inhabitants, is the capital, and 
residence of the prince. ' 


CHAP. XXXIV.—THE PRINCIPALITY OF HOllENZOLLERN- 

SlOMAllINGEN. 

I 

Tins principality is bounded on tlie N. and E. and W. by Wirteiphe’’g; 
and on the S. by Baden. Its supei'flcial extent is about 400 Britisli 
square miles. It lies at the foot, and on the Suabian Alb. The soil is 
stony; but some fertile tracts extend on the right banks of the Danube, 
which is the principal river. Agriculture has bet-ii of late greatly 
improved, and in spite of the stony soil, there is more corn grown than 
is needed for consumption. Some mining is carried on upon iron. The 
population was returned m 1818 at 37,032 ini'abitants ; u now amounts 
to 39,000, the majority of whom are Catholics. A constitution lias not 
yet been introduced. The revenue is about 300,000 florips. The prince 
liolds the sixteenth place in the confederacy, with the Uready-.nenfioned 
States, and has one vote in phnum. The contingent is 370 men. 
Sigmaringen, on the Danube, with 777 inhabitants, is the .capital, ahJ 
contains a castle, in which the prince resides. 


CHAP. XXXV.—THE PRINCIPALITY OF LICHTENSTEIN. 

The principality of Lichtenstein consists of the two lordships of Vadutz 
and Schollenhei^. It is bounded on the N. and E. by the Tyrolese circle 
of Vorarlberg; on the S. by the Helvetic canton of the Orisons; and 
on the W. by the ennton of St. Gall. This little territory does not exceed 
50 British square miles, and is on the S. and S.E. cohered by high Alps. 
The llliinc runs along its boundaries on one side. It pr^uces coim, 
flax, wine, fruit, cattle, and wood. The population is now estimated at 
nearly 6000, rvho are chiefly Catholics. The revenue is 30,000 florins; 
and the contingent 55 men. Besides this little soveroiernty, the prince 
of Lichtenstein possesses certain principalities and lordships lying within 
the Auq*rian monarchy, and extending altogetlicr to above 2,100 square 
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milps, with a population of 350,000 inhabitants, an<l a revenue of 
1,200,000 florins. The prince has with the two houses of Hohenzollerti, 
the .two branches of Rijuss, the two hopses of Lippe, an«l the prince of 
Wahleck, the sixteenth place in the confederacy, and has one vote in • 
plenunf. Vadutz, a borough, with 1800 iiiliab'itants, is the chief town in 
the •principality. 


CHAP. XXXVI.—THE PRINCIPALITY OF REUSS OF THE 

. ELDER LINE. 

• W 

T'ie principality of Reuss has its name, from its rulers, the princes Reuss 
of Plauon, in whoso family the singular custom prevails that all male 
ilidividuals arc called Henry; a number is added to their name to dis- 
• tinguish them from one another. The tprincipality consists of two larg(i 
districts; the. northern, or the principality of Gera, is bounded on the N. 
b*y the Prussian dominions ; on the E. and W. by Gotha; and on the S. 
by Weifhar. The southern is bounded on the N. by the Prussian 
dominions, ami by Weimar; on the E. by the kingdom of Saxony; on 
t]ie S. by Savaria; and on the W. by Coburg-Saalfeld, and by Schw'arz- 
burg. Tl<e superficial extent of the whole principality is neai-ly 620 
square miles, with a population now amounting to 79,000. The reigning 
hou^e is divided into four lines: viz. that of Greiz, Schleiz, Ebersdorf, 
and Lobenstein; of whom Greiz forms the elder, and the three others 
the younger line, i’he jnince of Reuss-Greiz possesses a mountainous 
and .voody territory of about 150 square miles, with a population, as 
given ill the act of confederacy, of 22,255 inhabitants, chiefly Lutherans, 
and a revenue of about 130,000 florins. The contingent is fixml at 222 
men. Greiz is the capital, Avith 6,195 inliabitants. The Burgkhammer 
is one of the finest iron smelting works in Germany. 


CHAP. XXXVIL—THE PRINCIPALITY OF REUSS OF THE 
, • , * YOUNGER LINF:. 

The younger line of the princes Reuss of Plauen is divided into two 
• bi-anches, whicli form one State of the confederacy, namely, that of Schleiz 
and that of Lobenstein; which latter is again divided into two branches, 
viz. r.<«bcnstein and Ebersdorf. The surface of their united possessions 
is about 450 square miles. There arc extensive woods, and good mines 
of iron, aiiu the rearing of cattle is carried on to a considerable extent. 
Manufactures are likewise conducted in a very animated manner. 'I’he 
population, as given in the act of confederacy, was 52,205, all of whom 
were Lutherans, except one community of Moravians. The revenue is 
about 350,000 florins. The contingent is fixed at 522 men. Schleiz, 
capital of Reuss Schleiz, and residence of the prixtte of Reuss Schleiz, 
is'elevated about 1,521 feet above the sea, and contains a population 
of 4,620 inhabitants. Lobenstein, with 2,716 inhabitants, is the resi¬ 
dence of the prince of that name. Gera, on the Elster, with 7,373 inha- 
bitanlis, is a ^cry industrious town. * 
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dllAP. XXXVIII.~THE PRINCIPALITY OF LIPPE-DETMOLD. 

The principality of Lippe-Detmold is bounded on the N. by Prussia; 
on the N.E. by Hessen-Cassel; on the E. by Hanover and Wpldeck; 
and on the S.E. and W. by Prussia. The surface is about'430 square 
miles: Balbi says 330 geograpbical square miles. The ancestors of 
the princes of Lippe belonged in the 12th and 13th century to the 
Primates WestpJialorum, who possessed extensive hereditary testates. 
In the 16th century, they divided into three lines: \\z. Detmold, 
Bracke, and Schauenburg. The second one* became extinct; and the 
first and tliird ai’c now existing. The present prince of Lippe- 
Detmold stood under the regency of his mother, not being of age when 
his father died in 1802. She gave a very liberal constitution in 1819J 
and in 1820 resigned the government to her son. The country is partly 
very mountainous, but part of it is very fertile. There are some very 
large and ancient forests. Wood is a staple wai’e, and the country is 
very productive. The population has been stated at 69,062, of whom 
the mfijority are Calvinists; there are about 5,100 Lutherans, and 600 
Catliolics. The establishments for education have been greatl)' improved 
of late. The princes of Lippe-Detmold, and Lippe-Schauenburg, with 
the princes already enumerated, hold the sixteenth place in the confe¬ 
deracy, and have each a vote in plenum. The revenue is about 480,000 
florins. The contingent is fixed at 690 men. Detmold, the capital, lies 
on the Werra, and has 2,370 inhabitants. 


CHAP. XXXIX—THE PRINCIPALITY OF SCIIAUENBURG- 

LIPPE. 

This principality is bounded on the N. and N.E. by Hessen-Cassel; and 
on the S.W. and W. by the Prussian dominions. Its extent is about 
200 square miles. The country is hilly ; but there are no mountains of 
considerable height. The large lake called the Steinhudermeer chiefly 
belongs to this principality. The population was returned to the 'con- 
fecTeracy at 24,000, who are mostly Lutherans. A constitution was 
given in 1816 by the present prince. The revenue is about 215,00(J 
florins ; and the contingent 240 men. Tlie only standing military force 
is a company of invalids, occupying the little fortress of Wilhelr.istein,' 
lying on the Steinhudersmeor, and a small body-guard. The chief town 
is Biickeburg, the residence of the prince, with 2,060 inhabitants. 
Stadtliagen, with 1,461 inhabitants, was the native place of the great 
geographer Busching. 


CHAP. XE.—THE PRINCIPALITY OF WALDECK. 

This principality takes its name from an old ruined castle, on a moun¬ 
tain near the town of Waldeck. It consists of two parts: D#. The princi¬ 
pality of Waldteck, bounded on the W. and N. by the Prussian dominibns; 
on„the E. by Hessen-Cassel; and on the S. by'Hessen-Cassel, and 
Hessen-Darmstadt; 2rf. The county of Pyrmont, which lies on the W. 
' aide of tlfc Weser, between the Lippe, Hanover, and Prussian dominions. 
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The united Burface is neai'ly 500 British square miles. Both countries 
are mountainous. There is no b>xge river. Theacounty of Pyrmont is a 
single valley tlirough wh^ the Einmer flqws. The population, as returned 
to tlie confederacy, amounts to 51,877, mostly Lutherans. 'The estab- 
lishmciits for education are in a rather neglected state. Tlie revenue 
is 4p0,000 florins, about £45,000, and the debt, in 1826, about £125,000. 
The contingent 518 men. Arolsen, the chief town, and residence of 
the .{)rince, has^near 2000 inhabitants. Pyrmont, the chief town of the 
county 6f the same name, has also about 2000 inhabitants, and is cele¬ 
brated for its mineral sprint, and splendid bathing establishments, which 
are frequented by 1,500 or^OOO visitors every year. 


CHAP. XLI—THE LANDGRAVIATE OF IIESSEN-IIOMBURG. 

The landgrave of Hessen-IIomburg, a prince of the house of Hessen- 
Uarmstadt, obtained at the congress of Vienna the rights of a sovereign. 
11 is pos^ssions are : Ijr/. The lordship of Hoinburg, a small county in 
the Wetterau,*boimded on the W. by Nassau; and on all other sides 
sun’oundedjby the dominions of Hessen , and 2d. The lordship of Meisen- 
lieirn, beyond the Rhine, bounded on the N. by the Prussian dominions; 
on the E. and S.E. by Bavaria; on the S.W. by the principality of 
Liechtenberg; and on die W. by the principality of Birkenfeld. • Both 
parts together have a surface of 6^- German, or 140 Britisli square miles. 
The lordship of Homburg lies beneath the Hohc. The soil is not 
sterile. The lordship of Meisenheim has some branches of the Hunds- 
riick in its circumference; the soil is, however, fertile. Homburg is very 
well cultivated, and there is also an animated industry. Meisenheim is an 
agricultural country. The population now amounts to 21,000, of whom 
the majority are Lutherans. The landgrave has one vote m plenum. 
No constitution hfs yet been established. The revenue is nearly 200,000 
florins ; and the debt about 400,000: the contingent is about 200 men. 
Homburg is the chief town, with 2,964 inhabitants. The castle, in 
which^the landgrave resides, commands a delightful view. 


' CHAP. XLII.—IMPERIAL AND HANSEATIC TOWNS. 

•These• are now reduced to four, namely, Frankfort on the Mayne, 
Bremen, Lubec, and Hamburg. The number of imperial cities in Ger¬ 
many once amounted to 90, and the Hanseatic league formerly compre¬ 
hended 72 federal cities. We have already traced the rise of this 
ussociation. Almost every trading-town in Europe was ambitious of 
becoming a member of the league; but it appears to have been a fixed 
principle, to exclude every town that was not situated on a navigable 
river, or on the sea-shore. The towns were divided into four classes, 
at fJie head of which were Lubec, the capital of the league, Cologne, 
Brunswick, and Dantzic. This powerful association was in its most 
flourishing state about the end of the 14th, and commencement of the 
15th dentury, ^^hen it interfered to a great extent in the affairs of Europe. 
But this commercial greatness excited the jealousy of the continental 
princes, who induced the merchants of their respective countries suc¬ 
cessively .to withdraw from the league, which in a short time Vai so 
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much reduced, as to comprehend only the five cities of Hamburg, Lubec, 
Cologne, Brunswick, and Dantzic. In^lSOS, the only members of the 
league were, Hambui^, Lubec, and Bremen; and during the latter period 
of Napoleon’s power, these cities were stript of their independence, 
which they however again recovered by the expulsion of the •French 
from Germany, and which was finally recognized by the congre^ of 
Vienna. These things premised, we shall give a short account of the 
Hanseatic towns, along with the imperial city of Frankfert. • 

t. 

THE FREE TOWN OF FRANKFORT ON THE MAYNE. 

This ancient, free, and imperial town, preVious to the dissolution* of 
the German empire, was the place at which the emperoi-s. were elected, 
and crowned; and by the congress of Vienna it has been fixed as the 
place of assembly for the German confederacy. 

History and Government, The ori^n of this towm reaches up to 

the earliest epochs of German history. In 794, there was a royal palace 
here, which was reckoned among the oldest of the possessions of the 
Franconian kings. After the treaty of Verdun, it formed the 'capital of 
the East Franconian empire. In 1254, Frankfort was declared a free 
town of the German empire, and was confirmed as such i.n the West¬ 
phalian peace. When the Rhenish rnnfederation was formed, Frankfort 
was given to the prince-primate of the confederation, and fixed as the 
place of assembly. Frankfort holds now, with the three other free towns, 
the seventeenth place in the confederacy, and has a vote in plenum. 
The territories of the town occupy a surface of about 100 square miles, 
and are surrounded by Hessen-Cassel, Hessen-Dormstadt, and the Nassau 
dominions. The plain in which the city stands is extensive, level, fertile, 
and cultivated like a garden. The whole population of the city and 
territory amount to 73,400, of whom 60,000 live in the town. The 
majority are Lutherans, who have 7 churches in town, and 7 out of the 
town; the Catholics have 9 churches, and the Calvipists 2; and there 
ore about 12,000 Jews, who have 2 synagogues. Tlie constitution was 
formerly entirely aristocratic; but a new one was instituted in 1816, which 
places tfie sovereign power in tfie hands of hll the** citizens of the 
Christian confession. The legislative body consists of 20 senators, and 
65 other members chosen from the citizens. The senate is the executive 
power, and consists of 4’2 members, divided into branches, among whoir. 
are the syndics and the two burgomasters. The revenue, in 1826, was 
about 800,000 florins, or £90,000, and the debt above £800,000: tile 
contingent is 473 men. 

Description of the Ciiy.'\ Frankfort is a large, indifferently built, com¬ 
mercial and manufacturing city, of a circular figure, and containing 3,600 
houses. It is divided into two unequal parts, by the Ma 3 me, or Main, 
over which is a bridge of 14 arches. That part on the north of the river 
is by far the largest, and is properly called Frankfort; the other, on the 
south side, is denbihinated Saxenhausm, or * the dwelling place of the 
Saxons.’ It was till lately well-fortified, W’ith 11 bastions, large and deep 
ditches, and counterscarps, besides other outworks; but the fortifications 
have been cqnverted into public walks. The principal streets of* Frunktort 
are handsome and broad, but the rest are narrow. Frankfort is* one of 
ftie'most commercial places in Europe, and possesses two anfiual fairs of 
great qplebrity. These fairs are kept in March and September; and arc 
fret^uented by above 1,500 merchants^ from every country o^ Europe. 
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The principal transactions are in cotton, woollens, and books, of which 
an extensive yearly catalogue .is published. After the fairs are o^er, 
niogt of the shops of the foreign nnercbants are shut up. The pleasure 
gardens of the richer inhabitants, and the public tea-gardens* add greatly* 
to the«ornament and beauty of the vicinity. Frankfort is the birth-place 
of (^riiethe.'’'^ It lies 22 miles E. of Mentz ; Long. E. of Greenwich 8** 
35'; 80449“ 55' N. Lat. 


THE FREE HANSEATIC TOWN OF LUREC. 

History, An ancient Slavonian tribe, the Wilzes, in the beginning 
of the 9th century, built a fortress on the banka of the Schwartan, to 
resist the powerful Obotrites. This was the ancient Lubec, or Lubeck. 
The Obotrites conquered this town; and in 1139, it was destroyed by 
the Rugians. Count A<lolph of Holstein built the present town on the 
banks of the Trave, in 1144. In 122G, it was declared a free town of 
the empire by Frederic II., from which time its commerce became very 
extensive; ib formed the staple place for the Baltic trade, took part in 
the Crusades, and sent fleets to Portugal and the Mediterranean. In 1241, 
it united with Hamburg in the Hanseatic league, of which it formed the 
place of assembly. But with tlie decay of the league, Lubec’s import¬ 
ance declined ; and though its commerce is still extensive, it will never 
again reach the point at which it once stood. In 1810, Lubec was incorpo¬ 
rated with the French empire; but after the battle of licipzig, it resumed 
its former situation, and in 1815 it entered the German confederacy. 
The whole surface of the territory is about 110 square miles. Tlie popu¬ 
lation amounts to 40,650 inhabitants, of whom 25,526 live in the town. 
TTliey are chiefly Lutherans, with the exception of a few Catholics and 
Calvinists. Lubec holds, with the three «)ther free towns, the seven¬ 
teenth place in the confederacy, with one vote in plenum. 

The constitution is aristo-domocratic. The senate consists of 20 
members, among whom are four burgomasters, and two syndics. The 
revenue is abput 400,000 florins, and the debt nearly £400,000: the 
contlhgent is fixed at 406 men. 

Description of tlte Cityl\ The Trave receives the Steckenitz, ano¬ 
ther navigable stream, by means of which it communicates with the Elbe. 
A little below, the Trave rcasives the Wackenitz, another navigable 
*8tream, issuhig from the lake of Ratzeburg. After receiving the Swartan 
in its progress, this river falls into the Baltic. By means of these 6e<peral 
streams, long and flat-bottomed vessels pass from the Baltic along the 
Trave, the Steckenitz, and the Elbe, into the, German Ocean: so that, 
Lubec, by its sitgation, may be said to enjoy both the commerce of the 

** Frankfort has suffered severely, at different times, from Franee. During the 
war of Seven Years, its neutrality was violated, and the city seized by the French, 

■ who kept it during almost the whole of that period. In I7A3f it was taken by gener^ 
Ctutine, the French republican commander, and subjected to a contribution of 
1,000,000 rixdollars, or ,£175,000 sterling. But its fate was still worse in 1796, being 
impelled to pay cx>ntribation8 to the amount of 16,300,000 livres, or £713,125 ster- 
lmg.» Itt 1797, another contribution of 2,000,000 livres, or £87,500 sterling was raised 
on it'.. In 1799, it was compelled to pay another contribution of f, 424,0^ livi-es, or 
£62,300 sti*rliAg, besides various requisitions. In February, 1806, another contribu¬ 
tion of 4,000,000 livres, or £350,000 sterling, was levied; and ti>com]tIete the Biisi-* 
ness, the city, territory, and privileges, were sold by Bonaparte, for 12,000,000 livres,,’ 
or £525^000 sterling. Frankfort recovered its liberty by the fall of th^ opnressor, 
but it will not soon repair its lasses. * 
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German and the Baltic seas. It stands on the two sides of a long hill 
of moderate elevation; nt is of an oval form, 2,1^0 paces in length, and 
1,300 paces in breadth, and is environed by a well, ditch, and ramparts. 
Most of the streets are steep ; the houses are of stone, aind uld-fashioiied; 
few of the public buildings are elegant. Travemunde, 10 miles from 
Lubec, and two from the Baltic, is the port of the city, as ships of ‘bur¬ 
den cannot ascend higher. The harbour of Travemunde is capable of 
containing 60 vessels carrying 200 tons each. Lubec ,18 situated ■ 30 
miles N.E. of Hamburg, in N. Lgt. 53° 52'. 


THE FREE HANSEATIC TOWN OF BREMEN}. 

Bremen is a very ancient place, which owes its origin to a bishopric, 
founded by Charlemagne in 787, w 788. It was declared a free town 
under the emperor Otto I., and its privileges were confirmed in the West¬ 
phalian peace. In 1810, it was incorporated with the French empire, but 
returned to its ancient political situation in 1813. The territory of iiremen 
lies on both sides of the Weser. It is bounded on the N. and E. by Han¬ 
over, and on the S. and W. by the duchy of Oldenburg. The .superficial 
extent is about 70 British squai'e miles. The population of the town 
and territory was given in the act of confederacy at 38,500, but it now 
amounts to 49,000, of whom 38,000 reside in the town. The French 
census in 1811 gave 46,270 inhabitants, of whom 36,630 lived in the 
town. They are chiefly Lutherans and Calvinists. The two Protestant 
confessions have equal rights, though formerly the Calvinistic creed was 
the established religion, and the Calvinists still retain a majority of the 
churches. The constitution, which in former times inclined to oligarchy, 
is now entirely democratic. The legislative power is in the hands of an 
assembly of all the citizens, servants only excepted. The executive 
power belongs to a senate, consisting of 4 burgomasters./ 2 syndics, and 
24 counsellors. The revenue, in 1826, was about £42,000, and the debt 
about £330,000. lliere is a militia; and the contingent is fixed at 
38.5 men. * 

Zlescription of Bremm.'\ The city is situated in a plain,* on both sides 
of the Weser, which divides it into the old and new towm, joined togothef 
by wooden bridges. On the largest of these is a hydraulic engine for 
raising water, and distributing it over all the city. The streets of the, 
old,town are large, and centre in the market-place. In the new’town 
stands the sfadt-house, an elegant modem building, with spacious rooms. 
The new town is not above three centuries old, and was not walled till 
1623. The ancient cathedral in the old town belongs to the Lutherans; 
and underneath it is the Bleikellar, or * lead cellar,* famous, like the 
vault under the cathedral at Bourdeaux, on account of the unde¬ 
cayed corpses, which have been preserved in it for centuries. The 
commerce of Bremen is very considerable, especially in the article pf 
Rhenish wines. There is also a considerable trade in iron, flax, hemp, 
and linen, besides many manuiactures. As Bremen has been more dis¬ 
tinguished for religion than the most of commercial cities in Gelrmi^ny, 
the, Bible society which was lately organized here, met \vith zealous 
encoui^ement from the citizens, and promises to be productive of happy 
'effects in ^imeliorating the moral condition of the people. Bremen is the 
birth-place of the astronomer Olbers, and the historian Heerm. 
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. THE FREE HANSEbM'IC TOWN OR HAMBURG. 

• Historyy Sfc.'2 ‘ Hamburg is a town of very great antiquity. Cfaarle- * 
magnc^established a bishopric where Hamburg now' stands. In the 11th 
and ’12111 centuries, the fishing in the Elbe, and navigation and commerce, 
had greatly enriched the town, then belonging to Holstein, but enjoying 
many piivilegq^ which gradually resolved into independence. The decay 
of the Hanseatic league did not affect it materially, and it is still the staple 
place of commerce for th^ North of Germany. The continental system 
destrpyed its commerce, and in 1810 it was incorporated into the French 
empire. In*1813, it became the theatre of war, by which it suffered much. 
In 1814, the peace of Paris restored it to its former situation. In the 
congress of Vienna, it was received as a free town into tho German 
confederacy. The town and teiritory bf Hamburg lies in the N. of Ger- 
piany, partly in Holstein and Hanover. The territorial extent is nearly 
130 British square miles. 'Fhe country is level, and watered by the Elbe 
and Elster. ^ The population of the toAvn and territory was given in the 
act of confederacy at 129,800; but, in 1826, it had lisen to 148,000. 
3'be majofity are Lutherans, but all oiber confessions have the free exer¬ 
cise of their worship. The government is aiisto-democratic. The senate 
consists of 4 brngomastera, 4 syndics, 24 counsellors, 1 prothonotary^ I 
arcliivc, and 2 secretaries. The military amount to about 1,060 men; 
the contingent is fixed at 1,298 men. 

Description of the City.'} The town of Hamburg lies on the right, or 
northern bank of the Elbe, about 75 British miles, by the windings of 
the stream, from the sea; Long. 9® 56' E. of Greenwich, and 53° 36' 
N. Lat. The Elbe—which, including the sand-bars and small islands, is 
here fully a German mile, or nearly five English miles broad—besides 
forming two spacious harbours, runs through most part of the city in 
csmals, which b#irtg in general pretty broad and deep, are of great conve¬ 
nience to the inhabitants. In these canals, as well as in the river itself, 
even to the distance of 16 English miles above Hamburg, the tide ebbs 
and«flow8 twiCe ji-day, which is alao of great service to the inhabitants, 
though not without the frequent and great inconveniency of inundations, 
y»used by tho N.W. winds. The city is built partly on Islands, and 
partly on the continent of the north bank of the Elbe; and is divided by 
, a canal, into the old and new town. Towards the east, it is washed by 
the shiall river Bill; and towards the north, by another small stream 
called tlie Alster, which forms a very large basin just without the town, 
and another about 1000 feet squai'e, within the walls, after which, it 
passes through different parts of the city, till it reaches the Elbe. The 
several islands formed by the Elbe and Alster, on which the town is 
built, communicate with each other by no less than 84 bridges. Tho 
whole city is surrounded by a lofty rampart and a broad ditch. The 
- tpwn, though large and flourishing, is not elegant. 'Fhe streets are mostly 
very narrow and dark, especially in the old town; yet some of them 
-.^ake a grand appearance, being bordered with long and broad canals. 
Th5 hduses are built mostly after the Dutch fashion, and^ are very lofty, 
several of l!hem being six and seven stories high ; but there are a great 
number of narrow lanes, wherein many families live together, so thaWhe • 
circuit of the place is by no means proportioned to the number^of inhab-* 
itants.* The fortifications of the city are in the old Dutch styl»; the 
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moats being deep and wide, the ramparts lofty, and planted witli trees, 
and of such breadth that several carriages may go abreast. The Ham- 
bui gerberg may be styled a suburb, though not environed by works. . It 
extends as far as Altoiia, from which it is separated* only by a ditch* 
The churches are mostly (jothic structures, having beautiful altars; large 
organs, and lofty spires, that of St. Michael exceeding 400 feet in height. 
The spires are covered with copper, and make a splendid anO glitter¬ 
ing appearance during sunshine. The houses are more noted for internal 
conveniency, than for external grandeur. The warehouses of the merchants 
are generally in the upper stories, to prevent ^mage from the frequent 
inundations occasioned by high floods in the river: the back part of the 
houses being commonly so near the water, that the vessels coihe to unload 
at the very doors. The exchange is a noble edifice, but much inferior to 
that of London. On account of its advantageous situation on a large and 
navigable river, Hamburg has allrays enjoyed an extensive commerce, 
both foreign and inland. As Amsterdam declined, it became the depot 
of all the continental commerce; and numbers of merchants resorted 
hither from every part of Europe, can-ying their property along with 
them, as to a place free from militaiy sway, and secure from the warlike 
commotions which then shook to their very centres all the <!bntinRntal 
States. Previous to its recent calamities, its merchants were rich, 
and their credit equal to any in the world; and the powers of the North 
found themselves as much interested in the stability of the city and its 
commerce, as the citizens themselves. But a course of events was rapidly 
taking place, which was to overturn this flourishing state of things, and 
reduce this once opulent city to poverty and ruin. The vast military 
power which France had acquired, by its various contests since the revo¬ 
lution, instead of being employed in maintaining the cause of liberty, as 
was pretended at the outset of its career, was employed in enslaving 
every State and power whose means of defence were inadequate to pro¬ 
tect their own liberties. For a considerable time, however, the neutrality 
of Hamburg was respected ; it saw the south of Europe enslaved, but 
its own security seemed confirmed by the peace of Amiens. But when 
the flames of war again broke forth uith increased violence, and Austria, 
Priusia, and Russia, were successively humbled, and reduced to a state 
of temporaiy vassalage, Hamburg shared their revei'scs. As it had long 
been the channel througli which British manufactures and colonial pro¬ 
duce had found their way into the Continent, Bonaparte determined to 
shut it up. He first violated its neutrality, by filling the city with his 
trod^s ; and then he not only compelled the citizens to furnish him with 
forced loans, but all the British property in the city was also seized by a 
decree of the 15th December, 1806, and the biocide of the Elbe tiddly 
enforced. All that now remained of its once vast commerce, was a 
small sim^ling trade, carried on through the 4nedium of the Danish 
ports of Husum and Tonningen. In 1813, the French plundered the 
bank of 19,000,000 litres, and levied a contribution of 48,000,000 livre,s, 
and a requisition of 40,000,000 livres, with other requisitions from May, 
1813, to May, 1814, amounting to 18,700,000 livres more on the citi¬ 
zens ; so that, from the time the city was evacuated by Tettenbo'rn,'and 
seized by Davoust, tillMthe peace of Paris in May, 1814, E^nburg had 
. beefii oubjected to pay the enormous sum of 127,500,000 livres, or 
'.£5,578,125 sterling; to which, if we add 60,000,000 livres, or £2,625,000 
sterling, paid to France up to its occupation by Tettenborn, the toial will 
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amount to £8,283,125 sterling, extorted by French rapacity! The public 
debt of Hamburg,* in consequgnce of the abovf proceedings, was raiked 
to ^2,000,000 marks l^nco, or £3,900,000 sterling. The French* govem- 
tncnt has restored indeed a part of the sum of which the bank* was robbed,* 
but this restitution is altogether trifling when contrasted with the enor. 
mens qums which the rapacity of Bonaparte’s administration wrung out 
of this, devoted city. Previous to its recent disasters, the established 
revenue .was igstimatcd at 3.000,000 marks banco, or £285,000 sterling; 
in 1826, it amounted to about £234,000, and its debt to nearly 
£2,000,000. Since the overthrow, however, of Bonaparte’s system, and 
the consequent return of "Hamburg to its old laws and goverament, this 
city may bfi rationally expected to recover in some mcasiire its former 
prosperity and importance. In the city are many schools, libraries, and 
literary institutions, which reflect honour on the enlightened taste of its 
inhabitants; besides several valuable cdllcctions of paintings, pictures, and 
^objects of natural history. It has been at times the residence of many 
distinguished literary characters, as .lohn Albert Fabricius, John Chris¬ 
topher Wol^us, Lessing, and Klopstock. It possesses a French and Ger¬ 
man theatre; and musical science has been long cultivate*'! with success at 
•Hamburgi Distance from Berlin 170 miles N.W.; 201 N.E. of Amster¬ 
dam ; 504 N.W. of Vienn.i; 272 N. of Fi-anltfort on the Mayne ; 382 
S.W. of Danteic; 232 S.W. of Copenhagen; 330 S.W. of Gottenburg, 
and 85 N.E. of Hanover. 

The chief dependancics of Hamburg aie the bailiwick of Ham, and 
some islands and low lands on the Elbe; and, besides some districts 
acquired from Holstein, the bailiwick of llitzebuttle, containing an area 
of 100 square miles, and including tlie port of Cuxhaven, and the isle of 
Newerk, situated opposite that port. 


*i4erf^orirics.]]*No country of Europe has been so amply and minutely 
described in all its geogrm>hical details, as Germany. Every State, and 
almost every |own, has its own annalists, topographists, statidans, auti- 
quaPians, and. nuturalists; the mcr5 enumeration of whose works would 
fill volumes. The following may be consulted with advantage by the 
general reader:—Heysler’s Travels, 1756.. 4 vols. 4to.—Riesbeck’s 
Travels, by Maty, 1787. 3 vols. 8vo.—Mannert, Statistik des deutschen 
•Reicks. Bamberg, 1806. 8vo.—Coxe’s History of the House of Aus¬ 
tria, 1807. 2 vols.—Borsgelin 8 Travels, 1810. 2vols. 4to.—Reichard’s 
Itinei^ary of Germany.—Hodgskin’s Travels in the North of Germany. 
2 vols. 8vo.—Top. militar. Charte von Teutschland, Weimar seit 1807, 
in 204 Sektionen; mit dem Supplemente in 40 Sektionen, Weimar seit 
1814.—Liechtenstein, Archu fur Geographie und Statistik. Wien, 
1801-1818.—Hassel, Volstiindege und neuestc Erdbeschreibung von 
Deutschland. Weimar, 1819. 2 vols. 8vo.—rjRcob’s View of the 

Agriculture, Manufactures, &c. of Germany, 1820. 4tOi—Tennant's 
Tour in the years 1821-2. 2 vols. 8vo.—Schreiber’s Guide down the 
18mo.—Stein, Kleine Geographie. Leipzig, 18^6. 8vo. 



AUSTRIA. 


Boundaries^ The empire of Austria is bounded on the N. by Prussia, 
Cracovia, and Russian Poland; on the E. by Russia and Turkey; on 
the S. by Turkey, the Adriatic Sea, the States of the Church, the .duchies 
of Modena and Parma, and the Sardinian territories; and on the W. by 
the Adriatic, Sardinia, Switzerland, Bavaria, and Saxony. 

Bxtentr^ The extent of the Austrian dominions, from W". to E. is 
820 British miles, or 720 geographical miles, taking it from the western 
extremity of the Voiurlberg, on the Rhine, in 9° 30' E. Long, and 47* 
N. Lat. to the eastern confines of the Buckuvvine, on the Sereth, parting 
it from Turkish Moldavia, in 27° E. Long, from Greenwich; but if we 
take it from the confluence of the Inn and Danube, in E. Long. 13° 45' 
and 48° 35' N. Lat. to the junction of the Podhoroze and Dniester, in 
26° 20' E. Long, and 48° 45' N. Lat. the length will be only 12° 40^, 
making 520 geogiuphical, or 623 British miles. If we take it from the 
most western point of Bohemia, to the Bug, wliicli separates the Austrian 
dominions in Poland from the Russian territories on the north and on the 
east, the length will be 530 British miles. But the greatest extent is'in 
the southern part of the Austrian dominions,|jwhere, if we take it from 
the westerns boundary of the Austro-ltalian States, in L^t. 46° N. and 
8 “ 40' E. Long, where the Tessino flows out of the lake Maggiorp, to the 
rive'r Sereth, it will amount to 900 British miles. I'he greatest breadth, 
from the frontiers of Bohemia, in 51° N. to the southern point of the 
peninsula of Istria, in 45° N. is six degrees, or 415 British miles; and 
if we <lraw a line from Zawichost, on the Vistula, eight miles to the' 
north of its- confluence with the San, to the northeni bank of the Danube, 
and its most southerly winding in the Bannat of Temiswar, the breadth 
will be mdfth the same. The fact is, that the figure of the Austrian 
dominions is extremely irregular, so that its extent, whether from E. to 
W., or from N. to S., varies exceedingly in different places; but, as we 
have observed, the length is greatest on the south side. Liechtenstein 
estimated the total«superficial extent of the Austrian territories at 
12,046.2 German square miles,-—an estimation which we conceive 'is 
considerably beneath the truth: Blumenbach’s calculation, by which he 
assigns 12,206 German square miles, or 262,429 British square tniles.*'j 
Austria, is cert&inly nearer the truth. We shall be guided^by the Ikter 
8 tati;3tl|cs and calculations of Stein in our account of this important empire. 

General Divisions.'] We have already stated that the Austrian 
'enipirg mUy be considered as divided into four parts, corresponding with 
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the four principal nations composing its population. Thn extent and 
population of those'parts are aa follow 

• r ' • 

• I. The German States of Austria 


•already described:— 


• , ~ Extent in Oerman 

• Squiire Miles. 

Population. 

, 1. The archduchy of Austria, . . 

708 

1,956,334 

*2.» Tile d^chy of Styria, . . . 

399 

805,847 

3. The kingdom of Illyria, . . 

519.2 

1,039,175 

4. The Tyiol, . . *. 

520.5 

755,401 

5. Theakingdoni of Bohemia, . . 

956.8 

3,539,441 

6. The inargraviate of Moravia and 
Austrian Silesia, . . . . 

492.75 

1,890,706 

II. The Galician States, including the 

Buckovvinc and Lodoiiieria, 

1,535 

4,102,733 

III. The Ilftngarian States : viz. — 

^ 1. The kingdom of Hungary, in¬ 

cluding the kingdom of Slavonia 
and Croatia, . 

4,180.23 

8,700,000 

^2. I'he principality of Transylvania, 

842.25 

1,825,307 

3. The military frontiers, . . . 

881.75 

1,010,878 

4. The kingdom of Dalmatia, . . 

306.5 

334,075 

IV. The Italian States, the Lombardo- 

Venetian kingdom, . . 

862.5 

4,161,078 


12,204.48 

.30,120,975 


• • 

The population, therefore, of the whole empire is nearly 2,468 to the 
German square mile, or ne'hrly as 110 to the British square mile. Balbi, 
how* 4 ver, ostiu/ates thfe population W have been, in 1826, 32,000,000. 

Arra?if/e»ieHt.J The air, climate, soil, produce, face of the country, 
j^opulation, manners, customs, and languages, of these difterent divisions 
*of this extensive empire, differ so considerably from each other, that it is 
impossible to take a general view of them ; and we are therefore under 
the netessity of deviating somewhat from our ordinary plan, and of dis¬ 
cussing them separately, as they occur in onler. We have already, in 
our account of Germany, described the Gtirnian States l^plonging to 
Austria. And we shall, after taking a political view of the empire as a 
connected whole, proceed to the topogi-aphy of the Galician and Hunga¬ 
rian States, leaving the particular description of the Ijombardo-Venetiaii 
kingdom to be given under the general head of Italy, for the same reasons 
-thg.t have induced us to give the German States unflth' the general head of 
Germany. 

CIlAk L—P’OLITICAL SITUATION—GOVEllNJ^lENT—FINANCES— 
• MILITARY POWER. » • 

Political SituationC^ We Iiave already, in our historical introduction 
to Germany, detailed the fortunes of the imperial h/)use of Austria. 

3 H 
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The history of the remaining States of the empire will be given with our 
geographical description of them. In .the meantime, we shall take a 
view of the political situation of this' important empire. • 

Next to Russia, the Austrian empire contains a greater variety of 
pooulation than any other country in Europe. Germans, Wendt, Wal- 
lachians, Hungarians, Poles, Bohemians, Croatians, Italians, and other 
tribes, form a medley population,—all didering in their manners, lan¬ 
guages, religion, and customs,—mutually strangers to caph other,—and 
having opposite views, interests, and constitutions. The Hungarians, 
Slavonians, Croatians, and Tiunsylvanians, arc as different from the 
Austrians, and these in their turn from the Bohemians, as the British 
arc from the French and Spaniards. It is this variety of population, this 
diversity of langun^e and mannei's, this collision of interests and opinions, 
that so long prevented the Austrian empire from exerting her whole 
collected strength, and becoming a match for the power of France. The 
circumstances of these two rival powers were totally different. The 
dominions of France foim one compact empire ; its soil is generally rich 
a:id productive ; its territory, though less extensive, is oj;} an average 
much better peopled ; its resources are immediately at hand; the whole 
mass of its population speak the same language, has the sami. manners', 
the same interests, the same love of country and of national fame, is firmly 
united in one compact political body, and has its whole strength closely 
concentrated. These circumstances during the late war operAted 
mightily in favour of France, and to the disadvantage of Germany 
and Austria. Not only is the population of the Austrian empire, in 
the above-mentioned circumstahees, different from that of France; but 
even its dominions arc geographically ill-connected and disjointed. A 
long time is thus necessary for the march of her levies from one 
extremity of her dominions to the other, and of course very great 
expenses must be incurred, before they arrive at the place of their des¬ 
tination; whereas the armies of France are soon levied in a close 
concentrated population ; and when levied, may immediately, and with 
the greatest celerity, be marched to the frontiers. If Bohemia, for 
instance, be invaded, it may be wholly in the liam^ of the enemy, 
btfTore the troops of Hungary, Transylvania, and Croatia, can arrive at 
the scene of action: and. her Italian and Polish subjects have hitbert') 
been of very little use to Austria, in a military point of view. The 
compact situation of France, and her dense population, always enabled 
her, in former times, to mai’ch her army from the interior in a very 
short space of time, either for the purposes of invasion or defence: as 
was plainly the case, when the Belgic provinces were in the hands of 
Austria. This last country was much too near the iron frontier of France, 
and much too far removed from the Austrian temtorial limits, ever to 
be efiectually defended. But a considerable change of relative frontier, 
has been effected in the recent treaties of 1814 and 1815, and by the late 
acquisition qf Salzburg, from Bavaria, in exchange for the territory on the 
west of the Rhine; so that the most western point of the Vorarlberg, though 
distant 100 miles from French territory, is now the nearest approxinigtir'.i 
of the Austrian frontier to that of France. The annihilation qf the 
po^ty^principalities on both sides of the Rhine,—the union of. Belgium 
with Holland,—the political connexion between the Belgic and Prussian 
' monarchies,—the extension of the Prussian frontier to the west of the 
Saare,—and the military strength of tliis last State, combined with tho 
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recent enlargement of llaTarian power, must certainly contribute to 
strengthen the Gelrinan barrier against the attempts of French ambit/on. 

jOf all the late acqgiisitions made by the belligerent powers, those of 
^Austria are the most important. Her territories are more*consolidated 
than before; she is removed to a distance from the dominions of France; 
and by the confirmed possession of all the Venetian territories, she has 
it now,in her power to become a maritime State, and to enjoy ail the 
a(t\iantoges o^ foreign commerce. The whole line of sea-coast, reaching 
from the mouth of the Fo to the head of the Gulf of Quaniaro, and 
from this last gulf, in a^continuous line, to the borders of the Gulf of 
Drin, in L^per Albania, a tract of more than 600 British miles, is now 
in her possession, under the appellation of Maritime Austria ; forming, 
^from its'political and commercial importance, as is justly remarked by 
Oppenheimer, a go^en seam, or border, to the Austrian monarchy, and 
containing a population of 3,110,000 souls. Besides, the time is pro- 
.bably not far distant, when from the dissolution of the Turkish power, 
now rqpidly verging to a state of political annihilation, she will obtain 
possession qf all the country to the south of the Danube. It is at least 
clear, that the Turkish dominions will become a bone of future conten- 
«tion, bnti^een the great powers of tlussia and Austria. I'or this last 
power, will never, if she is able to prevent it, sufler the Hussians to 
seize all the Turkish provinces; and if Turkey is ever dismembered, 
Austria will probably obtain, if not all, at least a large share of the 
maritime coast. It is evident, that the want of commerce, resulting 
from the inland situation of the Austrian provinces, was one great bar 
in the way of their civilization. All history shows that social civiliza¬ 
tion spreads most rapidly, in countries where the intercourse is best 
accelerated by the means of navigation. The early prosperity of Egypt, 
and tlie rapid progress of Greece, are chiefly to be traced to a cause, 
which strikes the eye on the very first inspection of a map : namely, a 
laS-ge navigable *river, and a great extent of maritime territory,—while a 
similar reason suffices to the geographical observer, in accounting for the 
ignorance and barbarism of Africa: namely, the vast, sandy, and almost 
impenetrable ileiiert, that intervenes between the maritinAc parts and the 
Niger. The Austrian empire presents vast capabilities of improvement. 
•Political calculators are not always credited^ when they assert, that the 
population of England or France might be doubled, by adopting through- 
• out these kingdoms at large, the improved agriculture of certain districts; 
but it is evidently much less sanguine to hazard such an assertion 
respecting Austria, whose provinces are equally fertile with thoso of 
Franco or England, while their proportion of population i| very much 
inferior. Hungaiy, and Bohemia in particular, may vie with any 
countries in the world, of the same extent, in the abundance and excel¬ 
lence of their productions, their plentiful crops of grmn, their numerous 
herds of cattle, and the variety of their metals and minerals. The popu¬ 
lation of Hungary might be doubled, were its ^itarshes drained, were 
canals cut, and were large tracts at present lying waste, brought into a 
*‘-st^ of cultivation. No country presents such facilities for inland navi- 
g£iJSjn,*a8 tjie wide, extended, and fertile plains of Hupgary; and the 
extraordjnaiy plenty and cheapness, as well as the excellent quality of 
all kinds of provisions, not only in Hungary and at Vienna, but tlh'ottgh-f 
out every other part of the Austrian dominions, sufficiently d^onstratc 
the abundance of the productions of the soil, and the necessity of a more 
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U'reljr ami extenBife trade, to carry this vast exuberance into wider circu¬ 
lation. It ifi certain, hojvever, that the wealth of theoAustrian provinces 
is advaucing, and is now more likely to continue so than ever, as the 
abolition of the feudal system, together with the free toleration of thg 
(lillerent religious communities existing in the various countries cf this 
monarchy, and other wise and prudent measures adopted by the ipipecial 
court, combined with the present enjoyment of peace, are beginning to 
excite a commercial spirit in its dominions, and habits of industry and 
enterprise among the people. Nothing is wanted but a free government 
to enable Austria to s})cak defiance to the ambitious Kussiuu, and take a 
leading part in the politics of Europe. 

GovernmctU.'\ The fundamental laws of the Austrian empire are, Is^, 
The pragmatic sanction of Charles VI., bearing date the 9th April, 1713, 
by wliicli the succession and indi^dsibility of tbe Austrian monarchy is 
declared and provided for; 2d, The manifesto on ^sumuig the heredi¬ 
tary dignity of emperor of Austria, dated 11th August, 1804; 3rf, The 
manifesto which fixes the title and ai'inorial bearings of the imj)erial house, 
dated 6th August, 1806. 

The particular laws for the German States are, l^^. The act of con¬ 
federacy of the 8th of June, 1815 ; 2d, For Austria, the Frederician, 
charter of 1156, and seveml special ordinances and manifestos—ainl for 
Tyrol, the cx»nstitution act of the 24th March, 1816 ; "id, For Bohemia 
and Moravia, the provincial ordinance of Ferdinand II. of J627 ; 

For Silesia, the sanctio pragniatica of the 1st September, 1707, and 8th 
February, 1709. 'Fhe j)articular laws of the other parts of the empii'c 
shall be mentioned bereafter. 

The form of the State is an hereditary monarchy, composed of several 
different Imt indivisible kingdoms and provinces, of which a part has 
been already described with the German confederacy. The sovereign 
beam the title of emperor ; and, with exception of the military frontiers, 
Friuli and Trieste, there is a representation for all the ksountries. B^at 
the States are only of importance in Hungary and Transylvania; in the 
other provinces, their existence for the most part is merely nominal. 
The person of the emperor is aacred, and he is not ac|;ottntable fop his 
acts of government to any tribunal. Every right o*^ sovereignty, except 
those wliich the Hungarian ms^nats possess, rests in his hands. , 

The succession goes by primogeniture in the male and female line, so 
that when the emperor dies without male heii-s, his eldest daughter suc¬ 
ceeds ; and if he has none, the next agnate, whom failing, tbe collateral 
branches. If the whole dynasty is extinguished, the Hungarian and 
Bohemian States resume their right of election; but with regard to the 
succession to the other provinces, the last ruler may bequeatli it according 
to his pleasure. The new emperor mounts the throne by right of birth, 
and receives the oath of allegiance from all his subjects. In Hungary alone 
he is obliged to guarantee the privileges of the country. He is crowned 
emperor of Austria by* the archbishop of Vienna; king of Bohemia hy 
the archbishop of Prague ; king of Hungary by the archbishop of Gran; 
and the iron crown of the Lombardian kingdom is placed on his head, 
by the arclibishpp of Milan. The epoch of minority varies Jii ditte*'eht 
countries. A king of,Hungary and Bohemia is of age at IF; an arch¬ 
duke of Austria at 18. The regency in the German States depends upon 
t'he dispell of the last sovereign. The title of the emperor is, N.N. hy 
the gnxe of God, emperor of Austria, king of Jerusahm, Hungary, Lorn- 
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hardy &r. &c. The children of the emperor have the titles of archdukes 
and archduchesses. ‘The emperor and his family profess the Catholic reli- 
gioi^ which the ■empresa, if of another creed, must adopt at her mkrria^re. 
The royal residence is in the imperial castle ,at Vienna, and in summer 
in the neighbouring villas. 

Classes of Socie1y.'\ There are four classes of society recognized by 
the law^ and enjoying very different privileges: viz. The clergy. 
The,hi^h clerfjy enjoy in the German States the right of representation 
in the provincial Diet, under the name of prelates ; and in this respect 
form a caste in the State with which the prerogatives of nobility are 
wntet}. The lower clergy do not participate in this right, l)ut enjoy 
a few other* prerogatives 2d, The nobility form the second, but most 
important class which everywhere, though with different privileges, enjoys 
a decided preponderance over the 3d and 4th classes. In the German 
States, where the notdos are classified* into higher and lower nobility, 
^ey enjoy greater privileges, end possess an exclusive right to all the 
high court employments; 3d, The citizens enjoy essential privileges 
by law; tlie^ have their own magistrates, and have obtained immunity 
from several taxes; nevertheless, wealth and influence in this class is 
only found* in the principal commercial towns. In the German States, 
there are two classes of citizens, immediate and mediate. The former 
take part in the representation, while the latter are governed by liege 
lordi, and are frequently burdened with forced labour; 4<A, The condi¬ 
tion of the peasants has in latter times been very much ameliorated. In 
the German states, previous to 1781, there existed a class of free pea¬ 
sants, and a second much larger class, who enjoyed personal freedom, 
but were obliged to perform certain services to tlieir landlord. This 
latter class Joseph II. released from bondage, and granted them the 
power of becoming proprietors of the soil. What tlie Austrian peasant, 
however, acquires, belongs truly and for ever to him, and he is protected 
by'very strict lalv-s against any oppression on the part of his landlord. 

Administratimir^ Austria is composed of too many heterogeneous 
parts, to possess a perfectly equal administration; the highest authorities, 
however, reside ;at Vienna, and every business of any importance is 
referred to them. They are, The ministry of state, consisting of 
»ine members ; 2</, The council of state for the home department; and, 
3c/, The chancellery for foreign affairs. Several departments and chan- 
i'clleries are placed under these three superior departments. In the 
German provinces, each district has its governor, who resides in the 
principal town. An exposition of the fundamental laws, according to 
which‘ justice is administered, received the imperial sanction, under the 
governments of Joseph II. and Francis II. For the German States, the 

* In modern times, the prerogatives of the clergy have hnen greatly limited; and 
the Austrian laws for the government of the Catholic church are considered fis well- 
adapted to prevent the usurpation of worldly power by the priests. The Catholic 
.chnrch of Austria considers the Pope as its chief in spiritual affairs; but is not so 
defendant on him as in other exmiitries. The bulls and decretals of the Pope are 
only valid in Austria after they have been sanctioned by the monarch. The Iloman 
«,churrh thus no longer forms an imperium in imperio in Austria, and the rlergy cun- 
like all other citizens, to the burdens of the State. They are in several 
insta\ces subjitcted to the jurisdiction of the civil tribunals, and it is jonly under parti¬ 
cular circumstances fixed by law that they are allowed t(^ acquire landed property 
fur churchbs and convents. The value of all the wealth possessed by the Aystiian 
Cathojic church may amount to 200 millions of fforins, or 23,.S00,7SlZ., reckoning the ' 
Austrian florin at 2s. 4d. There are in all the Austrian states 16 archbi^ops, and ' 
70 bishops. The high clergy have in general very rich livings. 
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principal laws are the digest of the civil law promulgated by Francis II., 
in 1812, ami the digestfOf the criminal cpde promulgated by Francis 11., 
in 1804. 

• t 

’ I^hiancei.2 The revenue of the Austrian empire, id time of peace, is 
not only suflicient to cover the expenses of the State, and to support the 
army, but also to pay the interest of the national debt. It may be eoti- 
mated at 125 million of florins,^ or £14,583,333, estimating' the florin 
at 2s. Ad. The sources from which the revenue is drawn are, ‘the 
ground rent; different taxes and tolls; the regalia oi salt, imoney, 
mines, and ports; and the royal domains. The expenses of tlie State 
are not known, but it is certain that the mmy costs more than one- 
third of the revenue. The emperor has a very considerable private for¬ 
tune, which has no connexion with the State funds, and from which he 
defrays a part of his private expenses. The direction of the finances stands 
under the minister of the finances^ with the aid of several officers. 

Military Force."] The Austrian army amounts, in time of peace, to 
270,000 men, and in time of war, to 650,000. The infantry consists of 
30 battalions of grenadiers, each 800 men strong; 64 regiments of infantry, 
and 17 regiments of Bannat infantry, each regiment of 3 battalions, in 
time of peace 800 men strong ; in time of war 6 battalions, each lOOQ 
strong. To this body is added, in time of war, the Umdxmhr militia, 
which serve as regular soldiery, 120,000 men strong, and the Hunga¬ 
rian Insurrection army, 50,000 strong. There are also 8 battaljlons 
of jagersy or riflemen, and 5 regiments of artillery, with a corre¬ 
sponding train of bombardiers, amounting in all to 20,000 men. The 
cavalry consists of 12 regiments of hussars, 800 men strong; 8 regiments 
of cuirassiers; 8 regiments of dragoons ; and 4 regiments of lancers, all 
800 men strong. These troops arc recruited from the German, Polish, 
and Italian dominions, from which, however, Hungary is exempt, in con¬ 
formity to its conscription. Private soldiers arc still subject to flogging, 
and to the gantelope. The pay of a common soldier (d‘ the infantryhis 
6 kreutzers, or about 2d. per dieniy from which he has to pay for his half 

‘It is diRiRiilt to fix with precision the exact amount of the annual revenue of 
Austria. Not one of all the statistical wrihjrs harmonizes with another on this sub¬ 
ject. There is not even an agreement hi stating the annual revenue of any specific 
province of the Austrian empire, and therefore we cannot expect any consistency of 
statement as to the totality. By Dr. lliesbcck, the total revenue is stated a( 
215,000,000 livres, or 10,700,000/. ; and by Crome, it is fixed at 9,100,000/. annually. 
By Ockhart, it is stated at 110,000,000 florins. By Hoeck, at 100,000,000 florins. 
By the JPolitical Journal of Frankfort, at 93,193,000 florins. By Nnrmann, at 
120,000,000 florins. By Liechteustern, at 162,000,000 florins, newly ig.odf),OCO/. 
sterling; and B.albi states it to have been, in 1826, 350,000,000 francs, or above 
.£14,610,000. This last, as being the latest, and made at a more settled period than, 
some of the others, is in .all probability nearest the truth. The above calculations, 
however, besides their mutual disiigreemeiit, are like the greatest part^ of those 
wo meet with relative to the revenue, population, &c. of diflerent foreign coun¬ 
tries, little better than viigue conjectures; and the truth of such commutations, depends 
on such documents us few travellers or writers have the opportunity of examining, 
and indeed sometimes none such can be found. But if we cannot fix the amount of 
the revenue and expenditure, and how ipurh tlie latter exceeded the former, during 
the late w.'ws, we are still more in the dark as to the amount of the national debt «of 
Austria. In Virnna, it was commonly said, in 1807-8, to exceed 80 millions ster¬ 
ling. If it was so then, it must have increased greatly since, and is even affirmed to 
amount at present to 150,000,000/. This sum, however, is not, strictly spea^cing,'' 
equiil to half that amount, the greater part h.aving been contracted in paper/^t a 
time when that currency was depreciated to more than one-half, as in J809, when the 
payir-florin fell to 1*. 2</r, and the low raite will be recollected by all at v.'hlch that 
portion of it due to Great Britain was compounded for. Balbi’s statement of the 
..debt accords with these last mentioned circumstances better than any we have seen ; 
he statys it to have amounted, in 1826, to 1,460,000,000 franco or .£60,540,000. 
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pound of meat; with the rest of his aliment and furnishings, he is pro¬ 
vided by government. The im^ithly pay of the ,pfficcr8 is, for an ensign, 
£2 :2s.; a foot captain, £7 :8s. A ^colonel has £330 a-yea*’, and a 
liplu marshal £1,600. * The superior direction of the army lies in the 
hands of a council, called the Hofkriegsrathy which, in time of war, 
direots the 'military operations, and has often acted as a fatal check on 
the movements of the commanding generals. The whole empire is 
divk|ed iiito 14 military governmeiits; at the head of each stands a general, 
t.I:o is,* at the same time, president of the military tribunal, from which 
an appeal lies to the court of appeal at Vienna. A new system of 
recruiting has been recently adopted. The reserve is wholly abolished; 
the liabilityto serve, which formerly commenced with the 20th year, 
and ended with the 40th, is now to commence with the 10th, and end 
with the 30th; the many exemptions which have hitherto been allowed ai'o 
• very considerably diminished; and only those students are to be exempt 
who distinguish themselves by application and progress in their studies. 
In Styria, however, the levy, according to the new system, has not ope¬ 
rated successfully. The inhabitants of the province have refused to 
relinquish their privileges, according to which they are only bound to 
qi-m for the defence of their own ternlory.'* 


® The Austrian militaryIiavu been long and provcrLially noted for tlieir firmness and 
perseverance under defeat; and when properly commanded, have been equally con- 
spiciFous for promptitude and vigour in olfetisive warfare. The inliabitaiits of the 
Austrian dominions are generally well-qualified for a military life, and seldom fail of 
making excellent soldiers. The Tyrolese, Hungarians, and liuhemiaiis, have always 
been brave and waidike; whilst the Transylvanians, Croatiaiis, and Slavonians, are 
in no respect infi'rior. The hai’dy mountaineers inhabiting the countries of Styriii, 
Carniola, and Cai'inthia, ai'c remarkably stiohg and robust, well-funned for bearing 
every kind of fatigue, and in personal courage arc nut inferior to any ]ieople in Europe. 
From these countries, Austria can levy numerous armies of robust and liardy warriors. 
It must be observed, however, that though Hungary, with Transylvania, eontuiiis as 
lai’ge a population as the Prussian monarchy evei' did, and is much richer in every 
poipt of view, j'ct if has never supplied Austria with 100,000 men, in any- war; and 
Prussia had, in 1806, a well-appointed army of g;i0,000 infantry, and .14,000 cavalry. 
One great reason of this lies in the uatui'c of the Iluiigarian government, which is 
entirely a limited monarchy, or rather a powerful feudiil aristorracy ; and every 
measure which tfic cuur*^^ of Vienna may take against, or without the ronsent of the 
States, is deemed anr>infringement of the dbnstitiition, and consequently creates disgust 
in a people who never lured Germans. The Hungarian nobility, like their bi'ethren 
of the same order in France, were exempted from all taxes, and claimed this exemp- 
• tion as a hereditary right, and an inviolable privilege. Put in 1785, they were sub¬ 
jected to a land-tax in common with the other subjects of the Austrian empire; and 
as no levies could be made without their consent, nor supplies granted, this circumstance 
operated much against the house of Austria, in its struggles with the growing power 
of France. The Austrian army, however, next to that of Fruitce, became the^inst 
numerous and well-api>ointed in Europe, through the ceaseless exertions of the 
emperor Joseph II. let these exertions were in a great measure rendered nugatory, 
by a want of correspondence between the value of the machinery comimsing the su'iny, 
and the hands appointed to guide it. This was glaringly manifested during the four 
successive wars of 1792, 1798, 1805, and 1809. In 179;l, the Aulic council at Vientiii, 
sent only 80,000 men to the Netherlands, when it ought to have sent at least 940,000 
men; and might easily have done it, as there was no other frontier to defend. This 
force was by no means a match for the energies of a warlike nation, add the 

• consequences were such as might have been expected. fFtiis army did nothing; 
both on account of its paucity, and because it was commanded by men wlio 
durst not take possession of a village, or pull down a mill, or a tree, without an 

• estalette from the stupid council at Vienna. The hands of the superior officers 
weiS^)*coiAplctely tied up; they had no discretionary power to act according to circiim- 
stan^s, and they were miserably furnished with supplies. In Italf, the same ecuno- 
miciil sys^m *prevailed, of sending armies disproportio«ed in numbers, to raiTy 
on with any prospect of success the arduous contest. Italy was lost; and Stladtua^ 
captured by Ponaparte, who destroyed three or four armies that had been suc¬ 
cessively sent by the Aulic council, in numbers exactly suited to Poiia/kirte’a con-* 
vciiiency, so as to allow that ever acthe and vigilant general to devour them piiAenioal. 
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CHAP. II^THE KINGDQM OF GALICIA. 

History. The kingdom of Galicia, or Austrian Poland, takes its iiaiije 
from the town and district of Halicz,* which in earlier times were duchies, 
and, with the greatest part of Red Russia, belonged to Hmigary,, but 
have been united since 1374 with Poland. It was on this ancient pos¬ 
session that Mai’ia Theresa founded her claims in the first partition of 
Poland, when she enforced the cession of this province to AusU’ia, and 
united it under the name of the kingdom of Galicia and Ludoiueria, with 
her empire. Tlie name of Jjvtdomeria has not been used since the acqui¬ 
sition of Western Galicia. 

Houndaries^ Galicia is bounded on the N. by the republic of 
Cracow and the kingdom of Poland ; on the E. by Russia; on the S.E. 
by Moldavia; and on the S. and S.W. by Hungary. The surface is. 

In 1805 particularly, the conduct of the Aulic council, in taking the chief com¬ 
mand from the archduke Charles, who had the confidence of the army, and 
conferring it upon Mack, was glaringly absurd ; and to complete the absurdity, 
even Mack’s hands were tied up. He was ordered to oci.upy the line of the lller, 
200 miles beyond the Austrian frontier, with only 80,(XX) men, before a single 
Russian soldier had entered Germany; while Ronaparte was advancing at tfa; 
head ot 180,000 men, which, by the junction of the Iluvarian and Wirtemberg 
troopj, was increased to 220,000 men before the 1st of October. Mack, conscious of 
his impending danger, vainly desired of the Aulic council of war, permission to retire 
upon the Russian army, now rapidly advancing, and which promised to arrive at the 
Inn, by tlie 19th of Uctober ; or t4> file off towards Italy, to join the archduke Charles. 
He was forbidden to retire from the line of the lller, but ordered to remain there till 
the Russians joined him; which this sagacious council .assured him would take place 
before the French army could come up. Whilst these fooleries were going on, the 
terrible armies of France rushed like a whirlwind, upon Swabia, Franconia and 
B.avaria. Disregarding the neutrality of Prussia, this immense host of 220,000 mon 
traversed Anspach, annihilated the army of Mack, at Dim, and on the l.Oth of Octo¬ 
ber, only the third day after firing the first shot, decided the fate of the war. Other 
causes besides the above, operated to produce defeat; such as, the want of combina¬ 
tion in tlie generals; a blind deference to family rank, as was fatally experienced in 
1800, by marshal Kray, who not being a man of family, or in the German style n 
prince, the Austrian oflicers murmured, and despised their gcnerid; also a strange 
deficiency in the tactical instructions promulgated by government, which were tedi¬ 
ously minute concerning individiial exercise, and extremely brief as to the movements 
of collected bodies. Another cause was the^habitual slowness, an^ vihmt of erite^iprise 
in the officers, who, accustomed to pursue the same tactics, from year to year, were 
mtlch better calculated for executing the orders of a superior than fur supplying any 
unexpected deficiency by tbeir own resources. > 

The amount of the Austrian military force has been various at various'periods; but 
has been progressive, ever since the days of Maria Theresa. The following is given 
by some authors, as the state of the Austrian army, at different periods of the 
moiiai'chy 

Men. 

Under the emperor Ferdinand II. in IG29, 150,000 

--Leopold I. — 1()7;1, 60,000 

-- Joseph I. — 1706, WS.OOO 

-- Charles VI. — 17.15, 150,000 

Under the empress Miwia Theresa — 1716, 200,000 
Under the emperor Joseph II. — 1780, 3(K),000 

• ------ 1788, 361,(XX) 

- -Francis II. — 1804., 870,915 „ 

War establishment,- 1805, 471,312 

- 1609, 470,000 

In the campaign of 1813, Austria brought 315,000 men to the field. In the ^m- 

paign of 1915, tliecAustrian army consisted of 57 regiments of the line, 73 battalions of 
light infantry; in all, 43(),000 infantry; 37 regiments of cavalry, making 60,000 
boreemrii; and 4 regiments of artillery, amounting to 13,000 men. Gi-and total, 
' 503,000 men. 

* Then%meof this province is sometimes written Galizia, and occasionally Gal- 
litzia. c 
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according to Stein, 1,535 German, or about 33,000 British square milei^ 
and according to Liechtenstern, *1,523 German square miles. 

Physical Features^ j Galicia spreads, on the north of the Crapack, 
gi;pdually declining' from a highland elevation into an immense ^ain. The 
CrapacU runs on the boundaries of Hungary, and several branches stretch 
far anto .the country. The soil in the W. and N. is here and there 
marshy, and on the whole only of middling fertility ; on the E. and S.E. 
it is wery rich and productive. 

Fivf^s.'^ Gaticia touches upon no sea. To the basin of the Vistula, 
which nms on the boundaries between Cracovia and Poland, belong the 
Dilnajetz, the WisloccA, the San, and the Bug.—Tlie second principal 
river is the Dniester, to which belong the Stry and the Podhorze. It 
rises on the north side of the Crapack, near the sourc-e of the San ; and 
after passing by Halicz, and receiving a multitude of tributary streams, 
•principally from the Crapack, it' enters *the Russian territories, a little 
above Kstchin, where, along with the Podhorze, it forms the limit 
between Galicia and Russian Poland, Its whole course, through Galicia 
and the *Buckowine, is upwards of 180 British miles. After entering 
the Russian territories, and passing by Kutchin, Mobilev, Soroka, and 
Binder, it lulls into the Euxinc at Akemian, or Bialogrod, having per¬ 
formed a comparative course of 500 miles. It is a still, deep, and slow 
running stream, unless when swelled by the melting of the snows upon 
the (^rapack—To the basin of the Danube belong the Pruth, the Bereth, 
and the Moldaw or Moldawa. There are no lakes, and only a few mineral 
springs. The I’l’uth rises in the eastern part of Galicia, on the north 
side of the Carpathian chain, and enters the Buckowinc at Sniatyn; 
and then running a S.E. course tlirough Moldavia, forms the present 
boundary between the Russian and Turkish territories, till it falls into the 
Danube, below Galatz, after a comparative course of near 400 British 
miles. 

Glimate^ Thi? mean temperature at Lemberg is 7.^® of Reaumur or 
48** of Fahrenheit; according to other observations, it is only 6.1° R. or 
46" F. which is much less than at Prague, though lying under the same 
latitu^. This diftVi'<‘iice is caused by* the neighbourhood of the Ciapacks. 

Productions,'Industry, 8^c.'\ The principal productions of Galicia 
ar^ horses, cattle, game, com, vegetables, fmitj.wood, flax, and tobacco. 
•I'he mines produce silver, iron, copper, lead, sulphur, coals, and salt. 
Although the soil is very favourable for agriculture, this branch of 
industrjf is very much neglected. Poverty and ignorance prevent tjie 
peasant from cultivating any more than what is just necessary for his 
subsistclice, and the country is entirely dependant on the Jews, who 
generally buy the harvest while growing in the fields. The rearing of 
cattle too is sadly neglected. The noble Polish horse would prosper as 
Well in Galicia as in the Ukraine and in Volhynia; but the breed here is 
small, except in the Buckowine, where there is an imperial stud. Game 
is plenty ; but wolves and bears are still so numerouS, that premiums are 
paid for their destruction. The forests are very considerable, and wood 
wid potash are principal productions. Commerce is restricted to the 
natura*l^prt)ductions of the country; but the importation is v*ry great, and 
the balance stands against the country. • 

Populatum.'] By the census of 1817, the population of Ausifian 
Poland was returned at 3,716,692 souls. Stein stated it in li26, at 
It 3 I • 
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4)102,733/’ Tlie inhabitanta of Galicia are descended from two 
branches of the great Slavonian tribe: vi?.—Is^. Nearly the whole western 
part of Galicia is occupied by the PoleSf who are fjivided into the two bran¬ 
ches of Mazuraks and Gorales. The common people, in consequence of 
their ancient political bondage, are ignorant, idle, dirty, and oppressfid in the 
highest degree. The lower nobility are scarcely to be distinguished from 
the peasants; but the higher nobility ai'e very refined, and mostly receive 
German or French education. The language, dress, manners, and even 
diseases—among which the plica pohnica is the most femarka'ble—are 
quite national. The Polish language, generally considered as very harsh, 
does not deserve such a reproach, particularly when heard from the lips 
of a Polish lady. Its grammatical construction is ad^nirable; and 
numerous writers, during the last three centuries, have proved what 
eminence it is capable of attaining. The second branch is the Rvsnmksj 
who again are divided into two branches: viz. PokutianSy the inhabitants 
of Southern Galicia; and lied Rtissiansy the inhabitants of the plains, 
particularly towards the east of the San. The latter are a more dirty 
1*006 than the former. Their character is a disgusting mixture or peculiar 
virtues and singular vices. Their language has merged into the Polish; 
but they have still a national dress. Besides these two principal races, 
there are a number of other tribes located in Galicia. Among these are 
about 200,000 Wlaches, who live in the circle of Czernowitz; nearly 
422,000 Jews according to a census in 1817 ; 5,800 Armenians ; 2,000 
Gipsies in the Buckowine, and scattered over the whole kingdom ; 550 
Greeks ; and 72,000 recent German settlers. 

Rcligion.~\ The religion of the majority is Catholic, partly according 
to the Latin, and partly according to the Greek rites. The Wlaches 
and Gipsies belong to the Greek creed; and the Filippones, who, like 
the Huzzules, live on the boundaries, have joined the Greek confession; 
but the ceremonies of the first differ much fi*om the Greek rites, and the 
latter have scarcely any religion whatevei*. The Jews have 294 cyna- 
gogues ; the Lutherans have 19, and the Calvinists 13 parishes. 

Education and science are perhaps at a lower ebb in 
Galicia than in any of the other Austrian States. Most of the es^blisli- 
^ments for education have been formed only ef late since the country 
came under the Austrian dominion. There Is one university; severed 
gymnasiums and high schools; and gT considerable number of parochial 
schools. 

Government.] Galicia is a kingdom indissolubly united with tlie' 
Austrian monarchy, and the government is despotic. The States have 
only a very secondary influence in the legislation and taxation. There 

* The population of Galicia and the Buchowine has been very variously estimated.' 
At the first partition of Poland, in 17^, the population of Guicia was stated to be 
S,^0,000 souls. In 1780, its population was estimated by Schloetzer, a German 
journalist, at only S,845,000. Hoeck, in 1801, fixed it at 2,797,119, and that of the 
Buckowine, at ]30,C00; total, 2,927,119; he likewise calculated the population of 
Western Galicia, then subject to Austria, at 1,106,178, which would have mace the 
total Polish subjects of Austria even then amount to 4,0^,297 souls. But the estimate 
of De Serres, who wrote in 1814, and at a time when Western Galicia was wrested 
from the Austrian sceptre, is prodigious, and certainly much exaggerated, raises 
the population of Galicia to 4,660,000 souls, and that of the Buckowine to 250,000; 
total, 5,100,000; whivh is nearly a million more than the popuhition of Eastern 
find!Western Galicia united, double the estimate of 1773, and more thdii double that 
of Schloetzer, in 1780. Liechtenstern, in 1815, estimate the population of Galicia 
and thwBuckowhie nt 8,645,000. 
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is a council of administration at Lemberg. The revenue, to which the 
salt-works and the ^domains of ^the emperor con^ibute most, amounts to 
about 10,000,000 of ^orins. Galicia has to supply recruits *for 11 
Foments of infantry, 4 of hulans, and a batts^n of archerst 

Toppgraphy.~\ Galicia is divided into 19 circles: viz. Lemberg, 
Zqlkiez, Ffflemyz, Kzeszow, Tamow, Bochnia, Mysenice, Sandec, Jaslo, 
Sanok, Sambor, Stry, Brzezani, Zloczow, Tamopol, Czortkow, Stanis- 
lautow, Kolomea, and Czernowitz, or the Buckowine. 

Ctdi^ The capital is Lemberg, on the Peltew, with 52,000 

inhabitants in 1826, among whom are 12,730 Jews. There is a university 
litre, with 26 professors, affd a good library. It conducts an animated com¬ 
merce, andlias a celebrated fair, at which the nobility generally assemble. 
—Brody, a commercial town on the Sncha-Weilka, has 19,000 inhabit¬ 
ants, of whom one-third are Jews, who have here a college, a school, 
and a large spiagogue. The commerce is here very animated.—Jaroslaw, 
with 6,978 inhabitants, has a large manufacture of broadcloth belonging 
to the government, and several other manufactures.—Tarnow, witJi 
4,318 *inhabitantSj conducts an animated commerce.—Bochnia, with 
3,109 iuhalfitants, possesses extensive salt-pits, whi«h occupy 300 
people, ayd furnish 250,000 cwts. per annum.—The salt-works of 
Wieliczka, discovered in 1548, if not the richest, are at least the most 
celebrated in Europe. They employ 900 u orkmen, and annually yield 
300^000 cwts. of stdt.*’ —At Saezawa, a town, with 5,069 inhabitants, 

* We shall give our readers a short dearriptiou of the miao of Wielirzka, in Mr. 
Coxe’s own words, who visited it in person. “ Upon our arrival at Wieliczka, we 
repaired to the mouth of the mine. Having fastened three separate hammorks in b 
rircle round the great rope that is employed 'n drawing up the salt, we seated ourselves 
in a commodious manner, and were let down gently, without the least apprehension 
of danger, about 160 yards below the first layer of suit. Quitting our hammorks, ne 
passed a long and gradual deseeiit, sometimes through broad passages or galleries, 
capable of admitting miveral carri>iges abreast; sometimes down steps cut in the solid 
salt, which had the ^andeur and the eommodiousness of the staircase in a palace. 
Eifbh of us carried*a Tight, and several guides preceded us with lamps in their hands, 
the reflection of whichaipon the glittering sides of the mine was extremely beautiful; 
but did not cast that luminous splendour, compared by some travellers to the lustre 
of precious stones." “ The mine,” says he, *' seems to be inexhaustthie; its known 
brea()fh is 1,119 feet, itd length 6,691 feat, and depth 743 feet; and it is supposed, 
with great probability, by the best judges, that this great body of salt branciiea out 
Into various directions, whose extent cannot be known. of that part which has been 
perforated, the depth is only calculated as far as they have hitherto dug, and who can 
' ascertain how much farther It may descend ? Our guide did not omit pointing out 
to us several small chapels excavated in the salt, in which mass is said on certain days 
•of the year: ono of these chapels is above SO feet long, and 25 feet broad; the altur, 
the rnfeifix, the ornaments of the church, the statues of several saints, are all carved 
out of the salt. Many of the excavations or chambers, whence the salt has been ^ug, 
are of pn immense size; some u^e supported by timber, others by vast pillais oi salt, 
which are left standing for that purpose; several of vast dimension, without any 
support in the middle: I remarkra one of this sort, in particular, 80 feet in height, 
and so long and broad, as to appear almost, amid the subterraneous gloom, illimitable. 
The roofs of these vaults are not arched, but flat. The immense size of these 
chambers, together with the chapels above mentioned, and a few sheds, built for the 
horses, which are foddered below, probably gave rise to the exaggerated accounts of 
several travellers, that these mines contain several villageg, inhabited by colonies of 
miners, who never see the light. That there is room for such purposes is certain; 
but the fact is, that the miners have no dwellings under ground; none of them 
. remaining above eight liours below ground at a time, when they are relieved by others 
froi^ above.” Belrore the partition of Poland, the salt mines of Wieliczka yielded an 
average annual revenue of 3,500,000 florins Polish, or jL‘ 205,000 staling, to the king 
of Polmid, an^theyhave been worked above 600 years. W^tisthe present amount of 
their annaal revenue to the emperor of Austria we do not know; but they |^e laid 
to have declined in value since that event. The salt is of an iron-gray colour, some-*, 
times intermingled with white cubes, and sometimes large blocks of ||lt appear,* 
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are the ruins of a castle, which was formerly the residence of the rulers 
of Moldavia, and 17^ large churches^—Fontinalba, Klimoutz, and 
DragoiRisna, are three villages, occupied by the Filippones, or lap- 
' powanians,' a peaceful, lahorious, and sober tribe, from the Crimea, a** 
'Faurida, who -took refuge here, under Joseph II., from the inroads of 
the Tartars. They ameunt to about 8,000. They employ themaelvea«in 
cultivating hemp and flax, and making ropes. Czernowitz, the' capital of 
the Buckowine, contains 5,460 inhabitants, and is the see of. a G^ek 
bishop. . ** 


CHAP. Ill—THE HUNGARIAN STATES. « 

The Himgai'ian States consist, Ist, of the kingdom of Hungary, with the 
provinces of Slavonia and Croatian 2d, The principality of Ti'ansylvania; 
3d, The Military frontiers; and 4th, The kingdom of Dalmatia. The 
whole of these countries together have a surface of 6,210.28 German,' 
or 124,200 British square miles, with a population of 10,956,269-. 

J 

I, THE KINGDOM OF HUNGARY. 

r 

Name and Extent.'] The kingdom of Hungary was by the Romans 
called Pannonia. The present name was given to it in later times, when 
the Magyares or Madschares—who were called by the aboriginal natives 
Huns —appeared in Pannonia and conquered Hungary. The kingdom of 
Hungary, with the provinces of Slavonia and Croatia, lies between the 
parallels of 44® and 49® 46' 26" N. latitude; and between 32® 10', the 
utmost western point of Hungarian Dalmatia, to the frontier of the Bucko¬ 
wine, in long. 41® E. of Ferro. Its extent, from the Save to the most 
northern bend of the Crapack, is 330 British miles; and from £. to 
W., or from the borders of the Buckowine, to the junction of the 
Danube and Moraw, above Prcsburg, 300 British miyes; but in the 
southern parts, the extent is much more, being 350 miles from the 
junction of the Danube and Czerna, to Bukari, on the borders of Istria. 
It is bouncied on the N.W. by Moravia; on the N.E. by Galicia; on the 
E, by Transylvania, on the S. by the military frontierson the S.W. by 
Illyria; and on the W. by Styria, and the land under the Ens. It is 
consequently entirely surrounded by Austrian States. The • territorial 
extent, acnording to very recent calculation, is 4,169.1 German square 
miles. Lipsky estimates it at 4,118.06; Blumenbach at 4,006.06;' 
Liechtenstem at 4,034.40; and Stein, whose calculations we have adopted 
in oui* comparative estimate of the extent and population of the different 
countries of this empire, at 4,180.23 German, or 89,875 British square 
miles. 

History.'] Pannonia, or Hungary, to the S. and W. of the Danube, 
was anciently inhabited by the Scordisci and Taurisci. When these 
tribes were subdued^ and Pannonia was made a Roman province, it was 
divided into Upper and Lower, by the conquerors, who made the Ras3) 
the boundary between these two divisions. It was invaded by the 
Huns, A. D. 377. These fierce invaders were overthrown in 489'-by 

(I 

iml^ded in marl, llie pCirest sort is found at the bottom of the mine, and»is span-y. 

' The Balk is of the same kind with that found in Marmaros, on the other side of the 
, Carpathian mountains. 
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the Goths and Gepidse, who in their turn yielded to the Longohards, in 
526. When the latter conqii|^rors marched upon Italy, the Avariaha 
invaded the country, aiyd extended their ^dominion into Bavaria ; lAit they 
A^ere conquered by Charlemagne, who forced thorn to profess Cbriatiaiiity. * 
Towauls the end of the 9th centiu'y, the Magyares —as they called 
thetHselFes.l~oT Hungarians —as they were called by their Slavonian 
neighbours—a Caucasian tribe, advanced from the Lower Ukraine and 
Mc^dayia, over the Crapacks or Carpaths, into Fannonia. They were 
about f ,000,0fl0 in number, and were divided into .seven confederated 
tribes. These invaders subdued the country, and reduced the ancient 
inliabitants, viz. the Slavonians, Bulgarians, Wlaches, and Romans, 
to slavery. * Their principal chief, Arpad, took half the country to him¬ 
self ; and each of the other chiefs received a portion of the newly acquired 
territory.^ Under Arpad’s gi'mulson, the duke Geysa, the devastating 
inroads of the Magyares on the countries toAvards the west and east, were 
put a stop to; and Geysa himself being baptized in 973, missionaiies 
were received from the west, who spread the civilizing doctrines of 
Christianity throughout the country. Geysa’s son, Saint Stephen, who, 
according to a custom of tlie times, had the hereditary r'<yal dignity con 
(prred upon him by the hands of the emperor Otto III. in the year 1000, 
gave a new form to the ecclesiastical and political institutions of the 
country. lie divided the whole country into 72 cmnitntm or counties ; 
and^ invested the highest public officer, viz. the comes, count, ‘or graf, 
with the superior civil and military command. He also founded 10 
bishoprics, and organized a kind of national representation; in which, 
however, oidy the higher officers of the State, and the immediate vassals 
of the king had a place. The troubles which ensued after Stephen’s 
death in 1038, furnished the German emperors Avith a pretext for inter¬ 
fering in the internal policy of Hungary; and king Peter was forced in 
1044 to accept of his inheritance as a fief of Germany. This yoke ivas 
however sbakemofif in 1063; and under Saint Wladislaw and Ids suc- 
ce,ssor, Koloraan, civil harmony was restored, and the countries of Croatia 
and Dalmatia were united Avith the kingdom. About A. D. 1155 several 
thoA^ands of *00^001818 from Lower Germany, and Flanders, came to 
Hungary and Transylvania; and Geysa III. permitted them to preserve 
pmong themselves their German constitution. Andreas II. gave in 1222, 
a kind of national charter, which was confii med and enlarged in 1234. In 


’ Whether the Ot/gurs, Yugurs, or Vignrs, Avere of the same stem Avith the I:^ns, 
cannot now be determined. It is certain that these latter were called Ugres, by Fro- 
copius,>in the 6th century; but there is little or no doubt, that they were the same 
people with the Vigurs, in the time of Jenghiz Khan, who were the only horde, of all 
the innumerable tribes that composed the army of the great Tartar conqueror, that 
had an alphabet, and. were employed by that personage as his secretaries: they fur¬ 
nished the Mongols not only with science and leai'iiing, but even with the use of 
letters; and at that time inhabited the eastern part of the Lesser Buckharia. I'he 
Avars or Avariam were the same with the Khozars or Khozari of the Arabian his- 
. turtans, and the Kahzares of the Byzantine writers; and a tribe of the Lesgi, called 
Atari, still exists on the eastern slope of Caucasus, whose chief is called the Avar- 
khan, and whose language bears at least a remote affinity to that of the Ostiaks, which 
• latter is a dialect of the Hungarian, or Finnish. Previous to the settlement of the 
Madechars in Hungai'y, they inhabited the country now occupied by the Bashkirs, 
and named Bssejert, by the Nubian geographer. The ruins of the idty Madscbai', arc 
still to be s«en«ou the east of the Wolga, in the Steppe oi^ Astracan, and were very 
lately visifed by Klaproth, the German mineralogist, in his tour to explore tbe Ohu-« 
casus. A Sarmatian tribe, denominated the (hmani, settled also in Hungary, in ‘ 
the twelfth, century; and a district between the Theiss and the Danubeastill bears* 
the same name. * 
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130ly the family of the Arpadians was extinguished with Andreas III. 
He was succeeded by ^peral kings of c^fTerent families; among whom 
Lewis the Great possessed also the Polish crown, which after his d^eath 
derolred on his daughtei\,who married the duke Jagcllon of Lithuania, 
and united Red Russia, Moldavia, and Wallachia, also with the cnown of 
Hungary. Sigismond, who was elevated to the throne in 1387, .by elec¬ 
tion, was opposed by a powerful party, now tlie more dangerous since 
the Turks had begun to attack the kingdom. Red Russia, iWoHa, «ind 
Wallachia were seized at tliis juncture by the Poles, and Ijalmatiai by the 
Venetians ; and Sigismond was further obliged to pledge 13 of his towns 
to the Poles The Hungarian Diet now consisted of prelates, barons, 
lower nobility, and deputies from the towns. The two first were called 
by way of eminence, magnats. Sigismond was succeeded in 1437 
by his daughter Elizabeth, who married the emperor Albert U'., with 
whom she shared the Hungarian brown. The governor of Transylvania, 
the gallant Johan Hunyad, a natural son of Sigismond, was regent 
during the minority of Ladislas, Albert’s posthumous son. When 
Ladislas himself assumed the reins of government, Hunyad sup¬ 
ported him by his counsels, and lent energy to all his measures, by 
his great influence and personal bravery. But after the detth of tha,t 
noble-minded man in 1456, the ungrateful monarch listening to the advice 
of evil counsellors, caused the eldest son of his friend to be beheaded in 
1457, and threw the younger into prison. The weak-minded Ladislas 
died a few months after this infamous transaction, and the gallant Matthias 
Corviu, then only sixteen years of age, was called out of prison, and 
on the 24th of January, 1458, elected king by the nation. Matthias 
was a hero of the noblest rank. He patronized the sciences, and pro¬ 
moted the welfare of his people by every means in his power, at the same 
time that he aggi'andized the kingdom, and kept.his dangerous neighbours 
in check. In the war with\he emperor Frederic II. he entered Styria, 
Carinthia, and Carniola, and at last Vienna itself. He* founded a mii- 
versity, established a considerable library, and invited various learned 
men, artists, and printers, from Italy into his country. He died on the 
6 th of April, 1490, without legitimate heirs; and Wla^islas of Bohemia, 
after subscribing certain very humbling conditions, received the crown of 
Hungary from the hands of the nobles that same year. Austria in 1491, 
resumed possession of Vienna and the other provinces conquered by 
Matthias. The prospects of succession to the Hungarian crown whicl\ 
now opened up to Austria were favoured by the nation at large, and the 
wealc Wlsulislas beheld in silence the power of the Magnats daily 
increasing. Moravia and Lusatia were now torn from the kingdom; Venice 
took possession of several towns in Dalmatia; and tVloldavia came under 
Polish sovereignty. Wladislas was succeeded in 1516 by his son Lewis 
II. under whom the troubles excited by the Magnats, or higher nobility, 
headed by Jolm Zapolya, gathered fresh strength, while the country was at 
the same moment idv^led by the Turks, against whom Lewis fell in the 
battle of Mohaez in 1526, when Sabaez, Belgrade, and the whole of Servia 
and Hungary as far as the Raab were devastated by the conquerors. 
John Zapolya tyas thereupon elected king; while Stephen Bathoryy'anpther 
Magnat, proclaimed Ferdinand 1. of Austria, Lewis’ brother-in-law, king 
-of niiiigary. John nevertheless maintained himself on the throne, but 
•-teas obliged to leave the best part of Hungary with Buda in the hands of 
the Turks, in whose possession they remained until the peace of Carlo- 
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ti'itz in 1699, when Leopold I. again got possession of them. From 
this period Hnngaiy has remayied united with the Austrian empire, and 
its liistory has been d^iled in the geiieral sketch we have pven of the 
histor}' of the hobse oi Austria. «* * 

Physical Features.'^ The N. and W. side of Hungary are very moun¬ 
tainous. The Crapacks run not merely as a boundary on those sides from 
tlie Smites to the Danube, but stretch several branches into the country 
on»pie,W. Several branches of the Alps run down to the Danube, 
whencb they begin to flatten. Croatia is covered with branches of the 
Julian Alps. An immeijpe plain comprehending all Easteiti Hungery, 
lies between the Danube and the Transylvanian mountains. It is the 
basin of th6 Theiss, and has an extent of above 20,000 square miles. 
Between the Danube and the Theiss there is a great extent of marshy 
ground, while the drier districts are sandy, and frequently covered with 
moving sands, said to contain marine shells. Here and there are found 
miserable villages, affording a shelter to the herdsmen who watch the 
cattle in the pastures. Another large plain, of a triangular form, runs 
from t£e St^Gothard on the boundaries of Styria, to the mountains of 
Barich. Dr. Brown, who travelled from Vienna to Belgrade, a distance 
l>f more than 400 road miles, says, that he did not discover a single emi¬ 
nence the whole way, nothing but one continued level appearing to his 
view; indeed Hungary itself may be considered as a great oval plain, 
swsounded on all sides but the south by lofty mountains,* whence 
numerous ami large rivers have their source, which, though rapid at the 
outset of their courses, gradually decline in velocity as they approach the 
great Hungarian plain, where, owing to the extreme flatness of the sur¬ 
face, and looseness of the 'soil, their currents are scarce perceptible, and 
are subjected to frequent changes in their direction. 

Mountains^ Upon inspecting tlie map the Austrian dominions, it 
will be seen at one glance, that the Crapack, or grand Carpathian chain, 
is^ elongation'of the great mountainous belt that commences at the 
outlet of the Elbe into Saxony, runs along the N.E. of Bohemia and 
Moravia, forms the southern border of Austrian Silesia—whence a lateral 
ridge strikes 6ff to the south, dividing Moravia from Upper Hungary— 
and then running almost due E. separates Austrian Poland from the 
^reat vale that is watered by the Danube and its numerous tribu¬ 
tary streams. It is at the point where the lateral ridge commences, 
,while the grand chain continues its eastern direction, that it obtains 
the German appellation of the Crapack ^—probably its ori^nal qame 
softened by the Koman enunciation. This enormous ridge has been 
celebrated from remote antiquity; but, unlike the Alps of Italy and 
Switzerland, it has not yet been minutely explored by the eye of 
science; and no skilful orologist, like Saussure, has yet ascended its sum¬ 
mits, traversed its valleys, explored its recesses, or examined its strata. 
Hence it is, that though the general direction of this^great chain is known, 

■ yet no accurate description of its diflPerent bearings, or occasional changes 
of direction, its lateral ridges, or its principal summits, with their 
* respective altitudes, has yet been given to the public. The highest 
points *of th^ Carpathian chain belong to Hungary, and occur in the 
ridge cabled* Tatra. The lower chains belonging to the rame system 
are, Ist, the Tatra, or the Hungarian Metallic mountains; fd, thff. 
Matra, a low porphyritic ridge in Middle Hungary; 3d, the Eastenf 
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Hungarian mountains, with rich gold ores; and 4th, the mountains of 
the Bannat." r < 

Rivers.'] Hungary does not border upon any $ea; but is watcre(| by 
'very large livers. The principal is the Danube, to the basin of which aU 
the others, except the Poprad, belong. The level of the Danube at 
Presburg is 330 feet; at Raab, 272 ; at Buda, 229 ; and near .Orsova, 
140 feet. Its principal tributaries arc the Leitha, the Kaab, the Waag 
or Vag, the (Iran, the Drave, the Save, and the Theiss or Tisita. ^his 
last*mentioned stream is the largest of all the tributary rivers' of the 
Danube. It rises on the confines of Pocutia; and after receiving into its 

° I must premise the following account by stating that Wahleriberg’s description 
does not comprehend all the Carpathian range, but only the N.W. portion of it, 
extending from N. lat. 48" 55' to id" 15', anil 1^" of longitude, which was all the por¬ 
tion he was enabled to explore. The rest of the elevations mentioned below are from' 
Ualbi. 'rite farthest west range of thi^ ('arpathians is denominated Tatra. It runs 
N. and S., and is divided into two by the Waag river, which passes through it. The 
following are the highest peaks, according to Wahleiiberg, given in English feet,_ 
though originally in French, by Wahleubeig himself:— 

Krivan, .... 5fi48 I Czerny, Camen, . . .’ 4583 

Coch,.519GI Kluckberg, . . . 44'12 

East of Tatra, a chain of mountains runs in that direction till it terminates in the 
Great Cariiathinn Alps. The highest of this chain is Chocs, 5236 feet attbvc the sea.‘ 
About 12 miles E. of Chocs the great Eastern Alps begin. This chain is, in fact, 
only one great mountain, about 24 miles long, by 10 broad. Towards the W. the high 
portion is much narrower than towards the E., and the highest elevations of all are 
towards-tlfe eastt'rn end. This immense mountain mass contains various plains'aiid 
vallies, and a good many lakes are to be found in it. To this mass the inhabitants 
have given the denomination of Tatra, or the I lideuus, from its singularly dreary aspect. 
The following are the must remarkable peaks belonging to it, as measm'ed by Wahlen- 
berg: — 

F.Hg. 

Feel. _ Feet. 

Great Lomnitzer Spitzi . 8164 llandsdorfr Spitzi . . . 8 ;jl.‘l 

Csabi.831.3 Viszoka.8313 

Krivan. 0 8034 Givlsdorf Ilesscl . . . 7780 

llothesecthurm . . . 767.3 Flintere Leithen . . . 6.591 

Stirnberg .... 6287 The Lake Hinzka ., . . 6A19 

Nod Pavlova . . . .5943 Nochstein .... 4984 

On the sputh side of the Waag is a smaller range, running parallel to the Great 
Tatra, the highest of which is Ujumbier, 6576 feet above t}ie level of the sea. The 
central and highest parts of these mountain^ consist of granite, fom'^osed uf q^sartz 
sAid milk-white feldspar, with very little mica. At a lower level, ‘gray wacke and 
transition limestone, appear. The latter is most abundant on the north side uf the 
mountain, but seems to be nearly wanting on the south side. > 

From the level of the Danube to the summit of the Carpathians, Ilnnga:^ presents 
hve zones or belts, vising successively. 1. The plains rich in corn, and fruit trees, 
extending to the first hills, or neai'ly 1500 feet above the sea. 2. The woody .region,' 
or tl\p region where the oak, beech, and chesnut thrive. The termination of the beech 
is at the height of 4194 feet above the sea. This region is richer in plants than the 
same region in the Alps uf Switzerland. 3. 'Phe Sub-Alpine region commences.where 
the beech terminates, and where the pinus abies, or Scotch fir, begins, and exhibits 
nearly the same plants as in Switzerland. But os we ascend this region, a striking 
difference takes place. The gloomy and useless moss pine begins to cover the ground 
at 4476 feet above the sea, and the Scotch fir terminates at an elevation of 4902 feet, 
whereas in the same region in Switzerland, the Scotch fir vegetates at the height of 
5862 feet above the sea, or 960 feet higher than on the Carpathian mountains. 4. The 
lower Alpine region, ont^at of the moss pine, extends from the termination of'she 
Scotch fir, to where the moss plant rises only to the height of 3 feet in open placfk. 
This region abounds in moss pines, under whose shade large and fine plants grow and 
thrive at a greater elevation than do the same in the Alps of Switzerland; where the 
moss pines do not appear, the earth is ban-en, and produces a few mountain Muecbells 
and other small flrwers. The up^ier boundary of this region is 5968. feet above the 
sea. But in particular j^laces among the stones, the muglius is seen penetrating 
.,thei' 3 oi\,at an elevation of 6394 feet above the sea. 5. The superior Alpine region com¬ 
mences where the muglius terminates, at5908 feet, and continues to the highest peak 
the Carpathians. AH large vegetables disappear at thb elevation. This region 
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cbannel the waters of the Zomos, from Transylvania; and the Toreza, 
the Latorcza, the Hollrog, and the Ung, all descending from the southern* 
side af the Craphck, it Joins the Maru^di, a Transylvanian stresftn, at 
Sc^edin, when the'united streams after a comparative course of*70 miles, 
fall intd the Danube, opposite Salankaman. The whole comparative 
coufsb of the Theiss is 350 British miles. It is a very winding stream, 
and abounds to a proverb in fish. 

Ctmalst'] T^ere are two large navigable canals in this country, viz.; 
The Francis canal, between the Danube and the Theiss ; and the Bega^ 
capal extending from Facs^ to Becskerek. 


has a most barren and dreary aspect, being in great part covereil with naked stones, 
and the rocks with dark lichens. A few plants, as the dwarf primrose, mountain 
blue-bell, gentian, and dwarf saw-worth, and other diminutive plants may be seen 
. here and there, and the last was found in gfeat abundance at Kalbac.hergrat by 
Wahlenberg, being an elevation of 7141 feet above the sea. What is surprising, none 
of the ('arpathians are covered with perpetual snow, not even the peak of Lomnitz, 
though in the latitude of 49” 11'. Wahlenberg endeavours to account for this anomaly, 
by the prwalence of the hot winds from the plpins of Hungary, which are the most 
extensive in the^outh of Europe, and where the summer heats are very great. The 
following are the elevations of the other Carpathian mountains, fi:o.a Balbi 

Jing. 


Fret. 

Ruska, Poyana . . . 9912 

Gailuripi. 9594 

lluthest (Transylvania) . . 8698 

HuthCst (Wallachia) . . ^92 
Retirzath (High Valley) . . 8507 
Czerna Gova . . . . 5116 

Rudislaw (Eastern C.arpathians) 797i 
burat (Do. do.) . 7594 

Mount Calvary, near Sebemuitz,') 

(by Esmark) . . . 

Kroonstadt, cityof, in Transylvania 2090 
Schasburg, ('IVansylvania) . 940 

lilrlaw or Agria, Upper Huiig.-u-y 720 


Mediasch, (Transylvania) 
Ucnokar 
I.ent8chitz . 

Fietrusz . 

Presiba 
Rabia Gova 
Green Lake 
Eichsec 
Kukuratzo 
Schemnitz, mining town of 
Gyongos, in Upper Hungary 
Tokay, Do. 

Semliii • . 


ling. 

Feet. 

710 

7878 

8466 

7274 

642 .^ 

5786 

5017 

4«07 

4998 

2172 

620 

470 

290 


'Jibe elevation of yie C.arpathians to the N.E. of the Tatra, in the counties of Urgb, 
Bercgh, and Marmarosh, according to Kitaibel, who examined them, ore equally lofty 
with the Tatra, examined by Wahlenberg, those csperially on the frontiers of Galicia 
and the Buckowine, but they are not so steep os the Tatra, nor covered with so 
many huge and l^e rockq; they rest on a broader base, and their summits are not 
so shiZqp nor pointed.. The Carpathians UP the E. and S. of Transylvania have not 
yet been explored', nor their elevations taken. 

There are a number of passes in the Carpathian system, which may be easily 
• ttkifended against invading armies. The pa.ss of Jablurikawer, leads south from 
Austrian Silesia into Upper Hungary.—Another rioted pass is at the source of 
the Theiss, and leads into Focutia and the Buckowine.—The third pass Is at the 
Source of the Bistriza, and leads into the Buckowine from Transylvania—The fourth 
pass is at the source of the Alauta; it leads into Moldavia, and is oAlled the gate of 
Ghemis.—The fifth pass is at the source of Czick, a mountain-torrent that falls fiito 
the Alitnta.—The sixth is the Vulcaner pass—The seventh is the Buzzanner pass, a 
few miles to the S.E. of Kronstat, leading into Wallachia.—The eighth is the pass of 
. the Red Tower, to the S.E. of Ilermanstadt, described by Dr. Clai'ke, presenting 
truly Alpine scenery and where the rapid Alauta, after many turnings and wind¬ 
ings among tremendous snowy cliffs narrowing its channel, at last escapes through 
rugged defiles, and enters the Wallachion plains.—The ninth pass leads through the 
Irongate branch into the Bannat of Temeswar, and is called the grotto of Veterani. 
•Thftte passes are all well-fortified, to prevent the entrance of^tjie Turks into Transyl- 
vaRia and the Bannat; but several of these passes were nevertheless forced by the 
Turks, who blew up the grotto of Veterani, in the cam]taign of 1788.—Another pass 
■named the Deva, leads from Transylvania to the Bannat, on the south ; and the last 
pass worthy of notice is in the western chain leading into Upper Hungary, by way 
nf the river Keres, or Crcu.s, which must be crossed no less than thigty times, during 
its passage tbrottgh the chain, before the traveller can enter the Hungarian plains. 
The whole* extent of the Crapack mountains, beginning at Presburg, and nmnlgg 
thence N.E. and then S.E., and afterwards S.W., till we arrive at the Bannat of * 
Temeswar, cannot be less than 900 British miles, including the whole ci^uit that • 
unclosevTransylrania. 
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Lakes^ TliPie are many lakes in tins country, and among these some 
which are reckoned among the largest in Em'ope. The Plattensee, or 
Balaton, near the centre of Lower Hungary, is about 45 miles in length, 
and 8 in breadth. It H surrounded by rich pasture-lands, from which 
rise several insulated basaltic hills. The Neusiedlersee, on tlieofrontiei 
of Lower Austria, is a salt water lake of about 60 square miles .in super¬ 
ficies, and is surrounded by fens. There ai'e a great number' of mineral 
springs. „ . » 

^ There is as great a diversity of soil as of surface in Hungary. 

It is very sterile on the highlands ; but improves in quality as the eleva¬ 
tion lessens, and is luxuriously rich on the plains. Yet even here there 
occur, in the most fertile tracts, barren heaths of several miles’ extent, in 
which not a stone, or tree, or shrab, or living creature appears to relieve 
the eye. 

Climatcr^ The climate is very different according to the level above the 
sea and the different latitudes. In the valleys, snow falls as early as 
September, and seldom disappears before the middle of June; while 
in the southern districts it seldom lies above a fortnight. On the whole, 
however, the climate of Hungary is warmer than that of Germany; 
and even under the 48th parallel the finest species of grepes which 
Europe possesses, the Tokai or Tokay, thrives amazingly. The finest 
countries c»f Hungary are the middle regions and the terraces of the 
Crfipacks, where the air is most healthy and pure. The flat co^jntry 
is unhealthy, partitmlarly to foreigners, although the ancient proverb 
which represents Hungary as the grave of Germans must be received 
with great exceptions. 

Pro(1m;ti(ms7\ Ilungaiy produces game, com, Turkish corn, rice, 
flax, hemp, fruit, wood, all kinds of metal «'xc(?pt tin and platina, 
salt, marble, chalcedon, serpentine, crystals, sulphur, coals, peat, and 
naphtha. Hungary has in all ages been famous for its breed of 
horses, which are generally mouse-coloured, and highly esteemeduby 
military men. There is a remarkable breed of large rams in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Presburg. About 100,000 head of black cattle ai’e annudly 
exported to Germany; and in the town of Sepron, 40,00f) h^^j-ned 
• cattle, 150,000 hogs, 2,300 cwt. of honey, and f 28,(JOO sterling worth 
of wine, are annually sold. The soil along the banks of the rivers, 
and in the plains of Upper ami Lower Hungary, is unrivalled for fer- ■ 
tility ; and their exuberant meadows and fat pastures feed vast numbers 
of live stock, whilst the rivers swanii with fish. The Hungarian anil 
Tfansylvanian forests cover, a space of 7,452,230 acres, or 11,644 
British square miles. 

Wines.'] 'I’he wines of Hungary are celebrated all over Europe, and 
are preferred by some amateurs to all other wines. , Hungary contains 
numerous vineyards; but they are chiefly in the hands of tlie peasantry, 
who pay no attention to the manufacture of wines. The Tokay wine, 
however, is highly *;dlebratod for its excellence. It is the produce of a. 
tract of various vineyards in the district of country which extends 2.5 or*30 
miles to the N.W. of Tokay. It was not till about the year 1650 that the. 
produce of these vineyards came into vogue, in consequence of the msthod 
adopted of pfbparing them from picked and half-dried grajJes, on which 
tlje ^pscious quality 6f this wine depends. The whole quantity annually 
made consists of 80,000 casks, containing about 14 gallons each. Tokay 
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is remarkably durable, and, like all sweet wines, it requires to be kept a 
long time, until it loses Bomevi{liat of its luscioivi taste, and the flavour 
beghis to preponderate It is accordingly kept a long time; and in 
J^oland and Silesia, where it is in great demand^*tlie oldest onfy is drunk. 
At Cracow, some vintages are said to have been kept a whole century. 
In.tbis ijtate it is called vina vitrawtiOy to distinguish it from the* new and 
sweet, vitio slotki, and sells generally at from four to six, and in some 
instances,as-high as eight ducats, or four guineas the bottle. The whole 
of tfie vine annually produced in Hungary, is estimated at 18,230,000 
umers, or 582,360,000 quarts; and the whole extent of the vineyards 
aff 8.51,690 acres, or 133^ British square miles. The Hungarian wines 
were deemefl by the council of Trent atid by his Holiness himself, supe¬ 
rior to any in Italy or France. 

• 3IiHes of Schemnitz and Cremnitz.'^ As to metals and minends, 
Hungary abounds more in these than Uiiy country in Furope. Indeed 
it may bn said, that, with the exception of Saxony, the niin<*ra]ogy of 
flu) Austrian dominions in general is by far the most various and inter¬ 
esting df any in Europe. About 40 miles to the south of the Crapack, 
sue the gold And silver mines of Cremnitz; and 20 Engli.ih miles farther 
U) the souj,Ii, are the silver mines of Scheranitx. The g«)ld mine at 
Creinnitz has been wrought for 1000 years and upwards, ?.nd was the 
richest of the seven gold mines in that quarter. Pieces of j)ure gold 
liav(>^becn found iti this mine as broad as the palm of one’s hand.* Some 
of the silver-ons is so rich as to bo cut with a penknife, and most of it is 
impregnated with gobl. At Crernnitz there is a mint, where the gold is 
coined into ducats of the value of about half-a-guiiiea. To this mint all 
the mine-towns of Hungary and 1 ransylvania send their gold and silver 
to be coined. The number of persons employed in the government mines 
at Creinnitz, is, 1,500, and an equal number of miners are employed by 
jirivatc! proprietors.—The mines of Schemnitz are so rich, says (!larke, 
that in one week,of the year 1763, the proprietors obtained 1763 marks 
of silver, or £3,426 sterling. This quantity was produced from the third 
and fourth veins; and from the fifth vein was obtained 700 marks of 
silve^ in the course of •fourteen days j eight men having sunk a shaft into 
the same vein,' realized, in fifteen days, the sum of 80,000 florins, or 
£9000 sterling. The number of miners employed by the crown at 

• i^chemnitz, is 8000; and 17,000 more are employed by private proprietors. 
The stamping works at Schemnitz, contain 1000 hammera, each stamp¬ 
ing 3 quintals, or 300 lb. weight of ore daily. The district jiroductivc 
<»f the precious metals contains five great parallel veins, running E. and 
W. and dipping at an angle of 80°. lu these veins, consisting chiefly of 
feldspar, varying from 60 to 120 fijet in thickness, and connected with 

• each other by smalHrregular branches, is found the metallic ore, forming 

veins from 4 to 10 inches in thickness, and druses lined with crystals of 
tl>e metal, quartz, and calcai'eous spar. Tlie veins have been wrought 
to the depth of 1800 feet.^ • • 

^ “ “ All the iinjiorial mines," says Dr. Cltirke, in his acroiint of those at Schemnitz, 
*“ have a connexion with each other, oiferiiijr in their whole length, a suhterrancoiis 
passa^ ot^SOOO fathoms, or three and a half miles. The view of th«^ interior of the 
Paquer Stohln^^nvinced us that there are no other mines in the world like those of 
Htingary. ,,We descended," says our traveller, “one hundr^ and eighty yard& and 
Were then conducted by levels as airy and spacious as the <’orridor8 of a fine thean'e, to 
different parts of the mine, where the labourers were working the ore. How i^retched, 
in comparison, appear the mines of Wales and Cornwall, where it is sometimes upces- 
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Hungarian Opal.'] A mineral peculiar to Hungary, is the opal,—a 
gem preferred to alt others by the orif'ntal nations. The opal-mihes 
are situated at CEcmwenicza, a short day’s journey to the .north of 
Kaschau, and nearly under the same latitude as Cremnitz. The hill in 
which the opals are found consists of a decomposed porphyry, and the 
gems occUr at the distance of a few fathoms from the surface. They are 
of various qualities, from the opaque white, or semi-opal—which is also , 
discovered in Cornwall—to the utmost eSulgence of those iridiseent 
colour's which distinguish this noble gem. 

Agriculture^ llungary is a very fertil^ country. Nevertheless, 
most branches of agriculture are still in their infancy here. According 
to a calculation by Grellmann—but which is founded upon”very imper¬ 
fect surveys of the country—about two-thirds only of the surface are in 
cultivation. Gardening is pretty well attended to, and no country is 
bettor adapted to the growing of fruit than Hungary, though, with the 
exception of pnines, very little is cultivated. Hemp, flax, poppies, and 
tobacco, arc cultivated on a large scale, particularly the latter, which 
forms a staple ware, of which 200,000 cwts. are annually exported. 
The breed of sheep has been greatly improved in the western districts 
of the country, by crossing with raerinoes. In some places, sm attempt 
has been made to rear silk-worms, and the mulberry-tree grows very 
well. 

Manufactures.] The manufactures of Hungary are yet in their infgncy. 
Neither the Slavonians nor the Magyars are fond of manufacturing 
occupations; and, indeed, manufactures can hardly prosper in a country 
whose raw produce is so easily sold to the neighbouring States. The 
only article manufactured for exportation is leather. 

Commcrcer] The commerce of Hungaiy is very important, having 
so many valuable productions to bring into the foreign market; and the 
balance would stand greatly to its advantage, if the Austrian system of 
taxation did not check the free operations of commer»e. Hungary is 
treated like a colony, and surrounded on all sides with tax-ofhees, and 
customaliouses. llie principal markets for Hungary, besides the Austrian 
States, are Silesia, Poland, Italy, and the Turkish empire.* Piuine^may, 

• in a certain sense, be considered as the sea-port cf Hungary,—though not 
belonging to it—as the communication with it is greatly facilitated by 
good roads. The centre of the interior commerce is Pest, where there ' 
are four great annual fairs held. The water-carriage on the navigable 
rivers and canals gi-eatly facilitates commerce. • 

'’Population] Blumcnbach, in 1816, stati'd the population of Hungary, 
including Slavonia and Croatia, at 8,200,000; Liechtenstern fixes it at 
7,800,000; Czaplowicz, a Hungarum writer, states it to have amounted, 

sary to creep upon our hands and knees, wet through, over all sorts of rubbish, in order 
to pass a level from one shaft to another. Even the ancient mines of Swe<len are 
inferior, when compared with those of Schemnitz. The mode of descent into our 
English mines is alvva{;s^ifficult, and almost always dangerous; but the inside of a 
Hungarian mine may be compai'ed to the interior aiTangement of one of our Uest 
built frigates, where space has been so husbanded, and cleanliness so strictly main¬ 
tained, that nothing is seen out of its place, and room sufficient for every operation is.. 
left.'* The gold washings on the Drave at the confines of Croatia, llunparyi and 
Styria, still produce 1200 marks, or 600 lbs. of gold, and more than 1^000 mai'ks ai'e 
still obtained from the gold washings on the rivers in the Bannat of TViueswar. The 
apnu^ produce of iron ifi the same district, is 694,000 cwt.; 34,000 cwt. 6f copper of 
' aauperior quality are annually produced in Hungary. The produce of miner^ salt 
^ is immense, and the annual revenue derived by government from that mineral has 
been g^timated at 10,000,000 florins. 
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according to a census taken in 1820, to 8,643,627; and Stein states it 
to,have amounted in 1826, to 8,700,000. It cannot at present be umlier 
9,000,000. T^is population ^s dispersed throltghont 48 royal pr epis- 
copM towns, 699 bo^bughs, and 10,852 vill^es and hainjets. Stein^ 
furnisj^^s the following facts respecting the diilerent races of the popu¬ 
lation. 

\st. ‘The Magyars."^ Tlie Hungarians, or Magj'ara, though the 
ruling are not the most numerous nation, as they do not exceed 3,000,000. 
Thfly Call theacountry, in their own language, Magyar-Orszagt or ‘ the 
land of the Msigyai-s.’ They arc a handsome, high-minded, vigorous 
TOc«‘, distiiiguisluHl by a fiory, upright, and open character, great patriotism, 
and Asiatic hospitality. The whole chai-acter of the Magyars is one i)f 
activity and cheerfulness: this distinguishing trait appears in their 

• vices, as well as virtues; in their manners, their national <lras8, and their 
dances. Since 1806, their language—of which we shall speak after¬ 
wards—has been adopted in the tribunals an<l public transactions,' and 

'will probably supersede the Latin, which is still very generally under¬ 
stood Ml this country, even by the lower classes. Of a kindred race are 
the Kumams, or Comani, a remnant of the Petschenegri, iiumbering 
about 70^000, and the Jazyges, whose numbers do not exceed 45,000 

*The Magyars occupy the finest part of Hungary. 

2(1. The Sldvonians^ The Slavonians are the second in rank, anti 
the most numerous tribe in this country. They amount to about 
4,050,000, and consist of several tribes, of which each speaks its own 
dialect. They may be divided into the Slaivaks, who are chiefly located 
in the west of Hungary, and to whom belong the Kojjamezares, the 
colossal inhabitants of the Crapacks; the Croates, or Croatians, in 
Croatia Proper, and the S.W. of Hungary, a nide and uncivilized, but 
industrious ami hai'mless people, speaking the lllyro-Croatian dialect; 
and the Serbes, and Raizes, mostly in Slavonia, the Bannat, and the S.E. 
of Hungary, sneaking a Wlakish dialect. Besides these tribes, there live 
on the CrapackE. a considerable body of Rnifniahs, with whom Schwartner 
classes about 22,000 Vandals, located in the county of Eisenburg, tbough 
other geographers h^ve classed them with the German. 

The Germaiis.~\ The German* denizens, whom Geysa received into 
the kingdom in 1143, now amount to about 577,000. Tliey have pre- 

• served tlieir language and national character in the midst of Slavonians 
and Magyiirs, and are, without doubt, the most industrious and civilized 

• tribe.in the whole kingdom. 

These are the principal tribes, but besides these there are about 
640^000 Wlaches dispersed over the whole country as herdsmjni and 
waggoners; the Jews amount to about 130,000; and the Gipsies to 
45,000. The resident Armenians, who are the best farmers and cattle 
merchants in Hungary, the Grgeks, or Macedonian merchants, the 
Lithuanian colonists in the Bannat, and the Arnauts, occupying two 
villages, may all together amount to 8000 souls. 

• Religimii^ According to the letter of the lau^ fhere is no established 
religion in Hungary, although the majority of the inhabitants are 
Catholics. But the influence of the clergy, and the undefined expres¬ 
sions of the law, cause the other religious creeds to be virtually regarded 
as merely foierated. According to Czaplovicz, the number of Catholics, 
with the United Greeks who acknowledge the supremacy of the pAp^ 
and the Armenians, is 5,392,395; the Greeks amount to 1^097,8004 
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tlie Calvinists to 1,285,816 ; the liiitberans to 822,989; and the Jews 
to. 150,000. Though the population has increased since the above enu¬ 
meration was made, it i£ probable the different sects still subsist in nearly 
the same proportions. ^ 

ilumjarian Language and LUerature.~\ The language of tli^s Mag¬ 
yars is a very remarkable one, and throws much light on the study of 
history. It is one of the youngest of the living languages which have 
come from Asia to Europe, and as such has preserved many traits of. its 
oriental origin. The Magyars belonged originally to the Fiuns, an 
Uralian race, which extended in early ages from the S.W. of Asia on the 
Casjiiau Sea, to the extreme N.E. of Europe ; anil their language is derivt^d 
from the primitive tongue of this tribe. The Hungarian language is written 
with Homan charactei's, and the different pronunciation of the vowels is 
marked by accents. It is very liarmonious, and has something magnifi- 
CAMit in its sounds. Among the numerous gi*ainmars of the Magyarian 
language, the first was written by James Pannonius in the 1.5th century, 
but was afterwards lost. The first which appeared in print was by 
.lolni Sylvester, or Erdosi, in 1539. A society of learned men published 
one at Vienna in 1795. Tlie most complete grammar, however, which 
seems to have been written with great philological skill, is onontlie publi. 
cation of which was begun by Nicolas Kevai at Pest in 1809, but lias 
not yet been completed. The most useful for a jierson wishing to learn 
the language is one by .Toseph Marton, of which the latest edition ajipeared 
at Vienna in 1820. There are many dictionaries of the language by 
Pesti, Verantius, Mijgiserus, Pariz, Papai, &c. A new one in Ilungariaii 
and Latin was ])ublished within these few years by llerijamin Mokry. 

The civilization of the Magyiu-s made very early progress; and their 
lileratui'e deserves a much greater attention than has yet been bestowed 
upon it by other nations. In the 11th century a number of schools were 
established in the convents; and in the 12th century it was customary 
for the young Hungarians, particularly those who were* destined to 'be 
priests, to attend the newly formed university at Paris. In the beginning 
of the 13th century, a college, or studium gcneraley was established at 
Wessprim in Hungary, in imitation of the imiverslty {^t Paris, in which 
t'hairs wei’e founded for all the liberal arts, and for theology and law, 
111 the 16th and 17th centuries schools and colleges increased -lli Hun-: 
gary. With the 14th century, the Latin language began to exercise that 
sway in Hungary which it then did in all the civilized countries of 
Europe,; but it has maintained its supremacy in this country almost to 
our dwn times. Hungary and Transylvania have produced many excel¬ 
lent writers in this language, although from very ancient times chroiiicles 
and annals were kept in the native language. After the close of 
the 15th centuiy there appeai'od as historians Tubero, Zermeagb, 1st- 
vaiifi, and Tzentivangi. In medicine, natural philosophy, and natural 
history, Clusius, Koeleseri, Poda, Horvath, were distinguished names ;^ui 
the philosophical and mathematical sciences, Petnis de Dacia, Berengi, atul 
Mako; and in poetry and rhetoric, James Pannonius, Olahus, Bekeiigi, 
Revai, and Carlooszky. Under the kings of the house of An|ou,^tho 
language of the country and the national literature assumed a greater 
ilegree of importance. ^ Deeds and letters now began to bn written in the 
Hungarian language, and a translation of th» Bible was also executed in 
khe veniac,uhu' tongue. But it was not till the 16th century, under the 
govemment of Perilinand I., and Maximilian, that the fairest florWrs of 
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national literature blossomed. The reli^^ious disputes which witli the Refor¬ 
mation had penetrated into Hungary, accustomed the people to think in 
their own language, ndiile tin; sacred poetry which was now introduced 
ftito religious services greatly enriched and HBfincd the diidect. The' 
study^of national history was now excited and assisted by tlie chronicles 
of Szekely published in 1559, of Heltai in 1572, and of Bartha in 1664. 
Translations of the Bible by Komjati, Telegyhazi, and Korinaromi now 
ap^arpd; an<J many celebrated preachers were trained in tliis period, 
whose writings would suffer no loss from a comparison with those of the 
most celebrated theologians of their age, as Gaal, Kultsar, Telegdi, Helsi, 
Kaldi, aud^Alvintzy. Religious and popular poetry wito now cultivated 
by Szekely, Batizi, Golci, Tiuodi, Balassa, and many others; Count Ni- 
.colas Zring, Christopher Pasko, and the talented Gyoengyo'’sc produced 
epic poems; while Balassas, Benitzky, and others devoted theniHelv(‘s to 
the lighter lyi-ic. An encyclopauliawas written in Hungarian, and published 
^y John Tsere in 1653. This flourisliing period of national literature 
was owreast by several circumstances, which we cannot here detail; and 
the Latin lasiguago came again into general use from 1700 to 1780. 'Flie 
firat Hungarian newspaper appeared in Latin in 1721 ; and, during this 
^^poch, the works of Hidi, Kazy, Husgty, Bad, C<'ltt», and Horanyi 
rivalled in purity and elegance of diction those of our own Buchanan. 
During the last ten years of Maria 'riiercsa’s reign c'ei'cumstances took 
andlher turn, and Faludi Barolzi, Count Adam Teleki, ami inatiy others 
distinguished themselves by works in tin' Hungarian language. In 1781 
the first newspaper in the Hungarian langusige apptiared at Presburg. 
llie ordonnances directing the Hungarian languiige to be taught in the 
schools, and adopted in judicial business, have greatly contributed to ml- 
vance the national literature, and multiply the number of original works. 
National theatres have been forme<l at Buda and Pest; ancl poetry lias 
lieen successfully cultivated by Szabo, Aravvka, Matyasi, and Bergsiaigi; 
ivfiile Viray, Bathory, Marton, and Enh-oedi, have attained distinguished 
eminence as prose writers. We are sorry, however, to say, that the wise 
measures taken for the improvement of national litiTature, and the good 
effePts of winch hail already becorfle apparent, have betm relaxed; and 
it is to Ije feared that the progress of knowledge in this country will be 
^igain greatly retarded. 

Seminaries.'] The catholics have one university and several colleges, 
•with ^bout 2,689 parish schools, and altogether 3,561 professora and 
teachers in Hungary. The mrited Greeks and Armenians have 382 
schools, with as many teachers. 'I’he Greeks possess two gymnasiums and 
1,226 schools. The Calvinists have three college's and several gymna¬ 
siums and schools, with about 1,600 teachers. The Lutherans have one 
lyceum, one colle!^^, several gymnasiums and schools, and 629 teachers. 
The Jews have about 100 tc'achera. There are also agricultural schools, 
exiperimental fai'ms, and schools of industry throughout the country. 

• Orders of the Statef] The privileged orders are^fie nobles, the clergy, 
and the inhabitants of the free towns. 

The^iobles, who have assumed the title o'ipopuhis^ have maintained 
the same privileges which they enjoyed in the time ot the ^rusafles. They 
are free from all burdens of the State, im conditiou of serving the king in 
war; not, however, without the sanction of the Diet. They als<# aldho* 
possess landed property. No peasant or citizen can obtain justice against* ^ 
a noble but through another noble, or the magistracy of a free town» The 
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dimity of a magnate or superior noble, is either hereditary, or derived from 
certain offices of State. , Of the former there are four princes, ninety-nine 
counts, and eighty-eight barons. Of the latter, the chief is the Palatine, 
who is chosen for life by the Diet, from four candidates named. by the 
king. He is regent during a minority, president of the upper chiimber 
of the Diet, and names the Vice-Palatine who commands the nobles when 
assembled for war. The viceroy, chief judge,• banna/, or governor of 
Croatia, Dalmatia, and Slavonia, and the tavemicus, or president of .the 
court of appeal, arc also of this class. " 

The higher clergy are distinguished under j^fie head of the nobility, 
and do not form a distinct class. The burghers, or inhabitants of the 
royal or free towns, have also gi'cat privileges, and are exedipted from 
a great portion of the taxes ; they are eligible to all offices, and they elect 
their own magistrates, but cannot individually possess land unless they 
have a patent of nobility. The condition of the peasants—who formerly 
were all bondsmen—^has been considerably ameliorated by the Urbanial. 
law. But the peasant of Hungary has scarcely any political rights, amk 
there is no limit in point of fact to the services which he inpy be called 
upon to perform to the State, while he pays at least nearly ten-elevenths 
of the land-tax. 

Govemmentr^ Hungary, since 1687, has been an hereditary monarchy 
limited by the representatives of the privileged orders ass(‘mbled in the 
Diet, llie succession goes in the male and female line, and the inght of 
election in the States can only be again exercised when the present 
dynasty is entirely extinct. The fundamental laws of Hungary are the 
golden bull of king Andras II. of the year 1222, the tnagna charta of 
the Magyars ; tlie privileges of the nobility as acknowledged by law in 
1741 ; the treaty of Vienna, in 1606, and tliat of I.intz in 1647, by 
which the free exercise of religion is guai’anteed to the protestants ; the 
act of the Diet of Presburg in 1687 ; and the inaugural diplomas of 
1790 and 1791. 

The king has very extensive powers. He exercises the whole executive 
powers ; "he nominates the bishops and prelates, independent of the Pope’s 
confirmation, which only regards thtir spiritual fiftictipns'; he hasrthe 
control of all the establishments for education ; he confers all civil and 
military dignities, except that of the Palatine, and the two keepers of. 
the crown; he is the president of all the tribunals of justice, and can 
order the Insurrection, as it is called, or general levy of the nation ; and be 
alone can grant patents of nobility. But in the legislation and taxation 
the States have an important vote, and laws and taxes can only be imposed 
with the consent of the Diet. The king must swear to the constitution 
in presence of the people in the open air; when he receives from the hands 
of the primate the crown of St. Stephen.He is of .‘^e at fourteen. 

10 The Ilun^i’iiin regalia were foimerly kept at Buda: whence, when Bud.a 
became the seat of a Tubldeh Beglerheg, they were removed to Presburg, where they 
lay, till 178.^, when the emperor Joseph very injudiciously removed them to Vienna, 
but was obliged to instore them a few days prtwioiis to his death. An Stephen was 
the first Christian king of Hungary, he not only obtained the name of St. Stephen, 
by being enrolled in the registers of the Catholic saints, but a splendid crown,of irdid 
gold was sent hing in the year 1000, by pope Sylvester. It weighs 9 marks, 3 ounces, 
and is fashioned like that of the Greek emperors. It is ornamented with 5.3 sapphires, 
^0 subi^a large emerald, 35B diamonds, and the images of the apostles and^ patriarchs. 
To this, was added by the pope, a patriarchal cross, afterwards inserted in the arms 
^5f Hungaif'. At the ceremony of the coronation, a bishop carries it before the king 
From &is cross is derived the title of apostolic king. The imperial mantle,, which 
is of fine linen, is said to be the work of the pious Gesella, spouse to St. Stephen. 
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The States consist of the prelates, to whom belong the Catholic anil 
Greek archbishops,,bishops, and abbots; the magnate, or higher no¬ 
bility; the rest of tJie nobility, who are represented by two deputies 
from each comitatm ; a&d the royal free towns. ^.These States alone form < 
vi^at hi willed in the language of the constitution the populus in dietum j 
whjl^t die I'est of the people are even in the laws styled the misein plebs 
cotUribnens, having no part in the business of die State, farther tlian 
bcayng Almost all its charges alone. 

Thed)iet, «»r comitm regni, is, according to law,^ summoned every 
three years. Three months aftej^he summons is issued, they appear in 
tvro chambers: the first consisting of the magnats and prelates, uniler 
the pi'esidcni;y of the Palatine; the second consisting of the deputies of 
the nobility. The king appears in peraon, or is represented by a commis¬ 
sioner. He announces, after the opening of the Diet, his postiilata to the 
States. When the king and States have agieed on a postulatimif it 
becomes a law, or decretum rsgtii. The king assembles and prorogues 
(he Diet at pleasure. The whole Ilungaiiau constitution is imprinted 
with the stamp of the middle ages; and the States generally check every 
improvement*which the government proposes. It is not *he rich part of 
the nobility, so much as- the poorer mtunbers of the aristocracy, who deem 
every new act of the government an innovation on their ancient rights. 

The administration of Hungary differs from that of the other Austrian 
States. The person of the king is represented by the Palatine,, who is 
assiifted by a council of State, of whicli the members arc named liy the 
king. Put the whole is subordinate to the Hungarian chancery at 
Vienna, through which the king decides every matter constitutionally 
depending on his will. Each Comitatus is governed by a special council, 
of which the first officer is the Comes, or Obergesjmein, of whom 
thirteen are hereditary,—the rest are named by the king; below the 
Comes is the Viee-Comes ordinarim, and the Vicc-Comes substitntus, and 
tw«j or four jtt^ices nobilium, besides several other officers. 'Ihe^e 
administrative councils are also tril^unals of justice, from whicli the last 
appeal is to the Septemviral hoard. Hungary has its own code of civil 
and criminal law. 

Itbveniie^ .Wfi have no certain accounts of the revenue which Austria 
derives fr^m Hungary. It is believed to be about £3,000,000 sterling. 
Df this £.^00,000 are levied as a ilirecl; tax upon the peasantry and free 
towns; the remainder is drawn from the crown-ilomains, the monopoly 
of salt^ the mint, mines, excise, the income of vacant bishoprics, the 
post, and tlie tax paid by Jews for the right of residence. • 

Military Stren^.~\ The standing military force of Hungary consists 
of 10 infantry regiments, amounting to 46,284 men, and as many regi¬ 
ments of hussars, amounting to 16,980. The dress of the cavalry is 
known to be peculiar, and is copied by our hussars. The term hussar, 
is Hungarian, and signifies ‘ the twentieth,' because twenty peasants are 
boiyid to furnish one horseman to the cavalry. The^Hungarian infantry 
ar® called haiduekes; the light infantry go under the name of pandours, 
a name which they derive from a mean Rascian village of that name, in 
the ^istpet of Baja, in Lower Hungary. A still rougher tribe of war¬ 
riors are the Seressans, who inhabit the frontiers of Transylvania and 
Moldavisb Their arms consist of a carabine and* two cutlasses; their 
dress is similar to that of the Uhlans; and their military service ft like' 
that of the Tyrolese chasseurs. 

3 r. 
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Topotfraphy.'^ Hungary is divided into G circles. 

. Ijsfc The^Cir^ on the left side of the ]Dantd)e.~\ This circle lies on the 
N. and E. of the Danii^e. The surface of this circle «xceeds 22^000 
square miles, and the population is nearly 2,200,000* The city of 
Presburg is situated within this circle on the Danube. Its population 
is stated by Stein, at .35,055 souls, and by Balbi, at 41,000, jn L826. 
It possesses a catholic college, and a Lutheran gymnasium. In the 
cathedral is the chapel of St. John Elemosynarius, in which the lungs 
of Hungary were crowned in ancient times.—Buda, or Oien, the capital 
of the kingdom, lies on the right bank d||^fae Danube. It is the residence 
of the Palatine, and seat of the supreme govei'nment, and contains about 
3.3,000 inhabitants. Pest, or Pesth, the finest town in the kingdom, 
now called the London of Hungary, is situated on the left bank of the 
Danube, and is united with Buda by a bridge of boats. It is quite a 
modem city, but already contains 3,900 houses with 59,000 inhabitants, 
a univei-sity with four faculties, and a library of 50,000 volumes. 

2d. The Circh heyond or on\ The population of this circle is about 
the rigid hank of the Danube.) 1,700,000. It is considerably less 
than the former circle in extent. Oedenburg on the Ikva, ^the principal 
town, contains 12,000 inhabitants. There are large cattle-markt;t8 annually 
held here, and in the vicinity are several extensive coal-pits.—Raab, or 
Gyoi, on tlie confluence of the Raab and the Danube, contains 16,000 
inhabitants.—Nagy-S/igeth, a burgh with 3000 inhabitants, is celebrated as 
the scene of the heroic^ defence and death of the count Nicolas 2irini, 
in 1566.“ 

3rf. TJee Circle on this side of the Theiss.~\ This circle in the N.E. of 
the kingdom, contains about 1.5,000 square miles, with a population of 
1,500,000 souls. The burgh of Tokai, or Tokay celebrated for its wines, 
belongs to this district. 

4/A. The Circle heyond die TlwissT^ This circle forming the most eastern 
part of Hungary, contains a population of nearly 2,0OO,Q00. The city of 
Debreexin, with 45,000 inhabitants, i^ next to Pest the most important 
commerqlal town of Hungary.—Temeswar on the VegaandTemeschis one 
of the finest and most regular towns in the kingdom, apd is strongly 
fortified. ' 

hth. The Province of Slav(mia.'\ Tliis province extending .between 
the Drave and the Saave', is a part of that large country which was ' 
seized along with other provinces, in the reign of Justinian, by the 
powerful tribe of the Slavi. A large part of ancient Slavonia now* 
belongs to the Military frontiers of Austria. That part which still 
bears the ancient name of the country, extends to about 172 German, 
or 3,700 British square miles. Stein states the population at 330,000. 
Nigh to the strongly fortified town of Eszek, on the Drave, stands 
the famous bridge, or rather continuity of bridges constructed by 
Sultan Solyman, in 1566, to facilitate the entrance of the Turkish armies 
into Hungary. This,,bridge extends across the Drave and the marsbss: 

” Nicolas Zrini, general of the emperor Ferdinand I. Ban of Croatia, and Taver- 
nicus of Hungary, hud distinguished himself greatly in the war against the Tbirks 
Sultan Soliman, with 65,000 men besieged Szigeth, which was defended by Zrini, 
with only .SOOO lAen, whilst almost the whole of Hungary was in the hands of the 
enemy. He gallantly resisted from the 6th of August to the 7th of September, and 
•'relus^ all offers of capitulation, after having sworn with the whole garrison to die 
^ in defence of the castle. The Turks |made a general a.ssault, and Zrini fell upon 
them ^ the head of his little army, and died like a Leonidas. 
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being 8,565 geometrical paces, or 5 British miles in length; ami 17 paces, 
or 65 feet broad. * This structure had towers oi\ each side of it, at every 
qaajter of a mile; it jjvas railed in on both sides, and supported (ty large 
piles of wood, ahd on the whole, was a beautiful and stupendous piece 
of werkmwship. Above 20,000 hands were employed in its erection. 
The sheep fed on the Slavonian pastures are estimated by Tauber at 
2,500,000 ; and the annual produce of grain is estimated at an average 
of ^2,0tM),000 of bushels. 

6 ^.* TAe J^TOvince of Croatia.'^ Civil Croatia comprehends the mari¬ 
time districts, denominatq^ the Eittoral, and the three counties of Agrani, 
War^din, and Kreutz, forming an area of about 3,650 British square 
miles, and* containing a population, according to Liechtenstem, of 
388,754. A gram, or Sagrab, is the capital, and contains 10,000 inhab- 
’itants; Balbi says 7000. There are several valuable mimts of iron, 
copper, and lead, in Croatia; but mos% of them are entirely neglected, 
^and none of them are wrought with any kind of spirit, though there are 
immense forests in their neighbourhood. Salt, vitnol, coals, and sulphur, 
are found in^ Croatia; and quarries of the most beautiful marble exist in 
different parts of the country. All the bridges and parapet-walls, on the 
road from*Carlstadt to Fiume, a distance of 85 miles, and also many of 
the houses in Novi, and Porto Re, are built of Croatian marble. Fruits 
are plentiful, especially plums, from which the Croatians distil a favourite 
boyprage called scMiimuoHza. The best fruit is produced in thd delight¬ 
ful valley of Dragan, near Buccari ; but it is most abundant in the cnunty 
of Kreutz, where every peasant is obliged to engraft at least 25 trees 
annually; 11,000,000 bushels of grain are estimated to be annually 
jn-oduccd. 


IJ. THE PRINCIPALITY OF TRANSYLVANIA. 

“Natne and Bbtindai-ies^ Transylvania comprenends part of ancient 
Dacia, and is called by the natives, Erdely Orszay, that is, ‘ the woody and 
mountainous countryby the Germans, Sidte/ddryen, from seven cele¬ 
brated forts Or castlcA in it, and Tiftnsylvania, from its lying beyond the 
forests of the Carpathian mountains which divide it from Hungary. It 
Jis bounded on the N. by Upper Hungary; on the N.E. by the Bucko- 
wine ; on the E. by Moldavia; on the S.E. and S. by Wallachia; and on 
^the W. by Hungary. Transylvania lies between the parallels of 45® 25', 
and 4*8® N. latitude; and between those of 22° SCK, and 27° of E. liingi- 
tude from Greenwich. Its greatest extent is from N. to S., or from the 
mountains of Hagymas, on the N., to where the confluent stream of the 
Old and Maciar Syl forces its way through the gorge of Mount Mararat 
in the Lesser Wallachia, which is 180 British miles. Its greatest extent 
from E. to W., or from the frontier of Moldavia, to the western range of 
mountains, dividing it from Upper Hungary, where the river Keres 
- rqifhes through a narrow defile into the Hungarian*p1ain8, is 150 British 
miles. 

Svpeificial Ex^nt.'] Blumenbach estimates the superficial extent of 
thiff prilicip|ility at 1,118.70 German square miles ; Liecljtensteni assigns 
only 1,047.8, and Lipszky, says, 1,109.4 square ijjlles. But deducting 
the Military frontiers included in these admeasurements, and whidh ma^. 
be estimated at 253.30 German square miles, they would reapectively* 
offer jis 865.67, 856.13, ami 794.60 German square miles, as tln^prob- 
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able surface of Transylvania. -Stem’s admeasurement assigns it 842.3 
German, or nearly 18,10.3 British square .miles. 

HisioryJ^ The ancient inhabitants of Transylvania, in thb days of Hero- 
*dotu8, were the Agathyrsi, a people of effeminate manners, abounfliTig tn 
gold, and hoitlering on Western Scythia.* What became of the Aga«- 
thyrsi, whether they blended with the Gctae and subsequently with * tiie 
Dacians, dr were extirpated by them, we know not, but we hear no more 
of them. About the commencement of the Christian era, Transylvania 
was occupied by the warlike Damans, a Scythian tribe, oPGothic'origin, 
according to Jomandes.'^ The Jaxyges, a Sarniatic tribe, migrated from 
the neighbourhood of the Palus Maeotis, or Sea of Azoff, and settled in 
Transylvania, in the neighbourhood of the Dacians, and in the country 
between the Theiss and Danube, a short time prior to the Homan con¬ 
quest of Dacia by the emperor Trajan. Other tribes, as the Anarti and 
Taurisci, were dispersed round the sources of the Theiss Maros, or 
Marosch, and Alauta; and the Caipi settled at the southern front of the 
Carpathian mountains, and gave their name to that range. Of these various 
tribes, the Daci were the most powerful; for besides Transvlvania, they 
possessed Wallachia and part of Moldavia. But their last monarch, 
Decebalus, being compelled to bend before the superior power "jf Trajan, 
after a hard contested war of five years, the whole nation was transplanted 
into the Roman provinces south of the Danube, and their own country 
taken possession of by Roman colonists from Italy, and other parts of the 
empire. The country thus planted with the conquered Dacians, was called 
Nova Dacia, and subdivided into the three districts of Dada Ripensis, 
Dacia Mediterranea, and Dacia, PraevalHaiM, compnAending the 
present provinces of Servia and Bulgaria. The Jazyges and Caipi, not¬ 
withstanding the dcstniction of the Dacians, still preserved their inde¬ 
pendence, and proved very troublesome neighbours to the Roman colo¬ 
nists settled on the Danube. At hist the whole nation of the Carpi were 
trans])lanted by Dioclesian, into the Roman territories and Fannor.ia. 
Some remnants of the .lazyges still remain in Hungary. In the middle 
of the 4th century, the Goths seized Transylvania, after defeating the 
Sarmatians on the Marosch, where k’ng Visimar, with the flow'er of the 
*Sarmatiau nobility, pwished. The Goths remained in possession of 
Dacia, and all the countries from the Baltic to the BW^k Se^ till the 
year 375, when they were alarmed by the approach of an innumerable 
host of Scythians, wlm seemed to issue from the frozen regions of Sar- 
matia. ’ Re-cnforcod by the Alans, the Roxolani, and the rest of the Imme- 

' The cuTumNtaiicc of thn Aj^athyrsi ab.mnding in gold, (^fJerod. iv. lOt.)'while 
it determines their geugriiphical jiositiun to be the modem rransylvaiiia, tsiken iix 
eoniiexion with other cire.iiinetaiiees mentioned by the Greek historian, shows that 
the gengra|>hicnl knowledge of the father of history was very great, considering the 
remote [leriod in which he lived and wrote. 

* Dio observes, that tlie people, called (jetae by the Greelu, were called JOarinni, by 
the Kumaiis; and .liisiin expressly affirms, that the Dacians were (lesoeiideil from the 
Cloths. That the Gi‘f<r..n*d the Goths, were one and the same peo^c, is now admitted 
by modern historians; and has been iiicontestiblv proved by Pinkerton, and tne 
learned Dr. .Tamiesoii, in his Hermes Se.ythieus. That the Getae and Goths were 
the same with the ancient Seythhins, is also put beyonil all reasonable doubt; the 
term Getae being evidently a generic designation, given to vttrions tribes of Seyth^ns. 
Thus we read id'the Massn Getic, the Thyssa Getw, and the Tyri Geta"; as in after¬ 
times, we read of the, Maeso Gothi, the Ptsi Gothi, and Ostro Gothi. • In the latter 
(nes, Gpthi or Goths, was'*the primary denomination ; in the former, the tdhn Gctae. 

* The Ilunns, for so these people were called, anciently inhabited an extensive 
•V-ountry toithe north of the great wall of China, now oixupi^ by the 49 hordes of the 

Jdonytfy, or Monyous, a pastoral nation. They were divided into two great bodies, 
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Toua Sarmatiim tribes whom they had subdaetl, the Hunns fell upon the 
Gotljs with such irresistible fury, and in such laultitudes, that the war¬ 
like Ermanai'ic, & coiufueror of many nations, unable to survive the awful 
Calamities that now befell his nation, laid vidlent hands upon himselft 
^^s son, Vithimmir, a more resolute prince, for some time made a vigor¬ 
ous resistance, but was finally slain, with the greatest part of the Ostro- 
gothic aiation, who retreated to the plains of Podolia. The Hunns next 
attnclysd the^isigoths, who possessed Dacia, and completely defeated 
them, though they had constructed a strong wall extending from the 
Pruth to the Danube, to f rotect themselves from these dreadful barbaiiaus. 
At last the whole nation of the Gotlis, unable to withstand the Hunns, 
abandonetr Transylvania and the whole country to the north of the 
, Danube, to their victorious invaders, who thus became masters of all the 
country from the Don to the Danube. Transylvania was seized by the 
Gcpidtc, after the vast empire of the* Hunns had terminated with the 

• death of Attila; but some tribes of the Hunns still remained in the 
country, whose descendants are supposed to have been the Siculi, in the 
N.E. of Tiiinsylvania. The Gepidaj were almost wholly extirpated by 
the Lombards, aided by the Avari, another Scythian tribe, in the year 

• 566 ; but some of their descendants still remain in Hungary and Tran¬ 
sylvania. The Madschars, who conquered Hungary in the 9th century, 
added Transylvania to their dominions, in 997. In the middle ages, 
Twinaylvania was peopled by the following tribes, namely, ihe Hun¬ 
garians, or Mtulscimrs, in the western quarter; the Szeclthelyi, erroneously 
named Skruli, and believed to be the real descendants of the once formid¬ 
able Hunns, on the N.E.; a numerous colony of Saxons who penetrated 
into Transylvania in the 12th century, and settled on the frontier of 
Wallachia, between the rivers Alauta and Marosch; and the VlaJii* who 

called tile Northern and the Southern Hunns, and wore long a terror to the Chinese. 
lUit at length theoChinese, aided by the Southern Hunns, in the reign of Tlynu lloti, 
emperor of the Han dynasty, completely defeated the Northern Hunns, about a cen¬ 
tury after thccommeneuineiit of the Christian era. Of the Hunns thus subdued in 
Tartary, some mingled with the tribes who had been brought by the Chinese general 
Te-w-hycn, to^epeoplCithe country; bqt the major jairt continued to advance to¬ 
wards the west, itf two divisions in the direction of the Oxus and the Wniga, in the 
neighboiij^hood of Astracan, where, as the Chinese historians lose sight of them, 
ours begin to have them in view. The first division took possession of the fruitful 
plains betwixt the Oxus and the Jaxartes, or the .Tiliun and Sihiin; and were called 
the White Hunns, by l^rocopiua, and the Hryatdah, by the Arabian writers. The, 
Gii‘ek historians, corrupting this last word, called these Hunns Nepthaliies, l£uta- 
lifes, hnd Epthalites; which led several modern writcra, iiarticiilarly the learned 
Nhickhard, in his Taiirich of the Persian Kings, to itrnigine that these people, were 
Jews, of the tribe of Napbtali. The other division soon passing the Wnlg;k, crossed 
the Steppe of Astrarjin, fell upon the Alans, who possessed the tii-ritories watered hy 
the Don; and penetrating the extensive range of the Our.*!! mountains, conquercil 
.'Siberi.'i. 

* These Vlaki were of Roman origin; perhaps the descendants of those Romans 
with whom Tr.ajan peopled Dacia, after the defeat and death of Decebaliis. Con¬ 
strained to abandon their settlements, by the continual succession of migratory tribes 
o,j^ Scythians, they retired northward to llak, or lllack, beyond the Wolga, in the 
gicinitjuif llaskirk: they returned thence, to shaj’e the fortunes of the J*atzinacci ov 
Petschineyri, and Bulgarians, both Scythian tribes, and obtained a portion of Tran¬ 
sylvania. The Vlaki have always been a distinct race, never mixing with the barbar¬ 
ous tribes, who at different times settled in Hiuigury and Transylvania. Jn the 9th 
refftury, they embraced the doctrines and rites of the Greek church, which they still 
profess. If! the ISth century, a numerous colony of the Vlaki psi^sed the mountains 
to the sqpth Transylvania, for the sake of pasturage fur,their numerous cattle, and 

settled in the tract lying between these mountains and the Daniihe, which from fiiogp 
colonists, was called Jifrtkia, or VluAin, and coiTuptly WallacJiiu. Soon after this,, 
uiiother colonv of Vlaki passed the eastern range of the Cra^KU'k, and settled iil 
Uloldaviii, niKier the conduct of Hoyden; from whom the country was denjminat^ " 
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possessed the south of Transylvania, on the borders of Wallachia. 
The motlern inhabitantskof Transylvania are thus a very mixed race, the 
descendants of various and distinct tribes. But the principal natiions 
who inhabit Transylvania; are the Szeckhelyi, or ScythuH, c^-rruptly 
termed Siculi; the Madschars, or modern Hungarians; the VlaclU* 
and the Saxons. Liechtenstern gives the following enumeratioii of' the 
diderent races :—Magyars and Szeckhely, 460,000; Saxons in the south 
420,000; Vlackes, or Wallachians, 800,000; Zigeunes^, or Gypoies, 
70,000 ; Slavi, or Slavonians, 7000; Armenians, 5,.500; Jews, 2,500; 
Italians, 2,000. The Szeckhelyi, or descendants of the ancient Himn?, 
use a dialect of the Hunno-Scythic langus^e, an alphabet of which has 
been given to the public by the learned Matthew Belius; and it'is believed, 
that several manuscripts written in the Hunno-Scytliian character, and 
of great antiquity, are still preserved in Transylvania. Tlie Hungarians 
use the same language with their brethren to the W. and N. of Transyl¬ 
vania ; which is also spoken by the Bulgarians and Armenians. The 
Saxons speak the same language with the inhabitants of Lower Saxony, 
but so intermixed with Hungarian as makes it seem quite d’fferent from 
the German or High Dutch; but in the district of Burckland, on the 
frontiers of Wallachia, where the Saxons live unmixed with ‘any other 
races, their peculiar language is spoken with the greatest purity. The 
language of the Vlaki—which is also spoken by the Greefe—is a 
dialect of the Slavonic, mixed with a great deal of bad Latin. 

Modem History^ Transylvania, from its conquest by Stephen, king 
of Hungary, in 1004, continued subject to that kingdom, and was 
governed by Waivodes.’’^ After the fatal battle of 1526, John Scepus, 
Waivode of Transylvania, married the widow of the unfortunate Louis, 
and became king of Hungary, under the protection of Solyman the 
inagniheent, holding it and Transylvania as fiefs of the Porte. Upon the 
death of king John, Hungary was converted into a separate kingdom, 
Sultan Solyman, and Transylvania was given to his widow and her 
infant son; but he dying, Transylvania was divided between two rival 
factions, one of which was supported by the house of Austria, and the 
other by the Ottoman Porte, in consequence of which, ^he 'country was 
se scene of intestine warfai'e, for many years. The papal party were 
supported by the power of Austria; and the Protestant party, headed 
by the celebrated Botskay, were aided by the Turks; when the successes 
of the latter'obliged the court of Vienna, in 1606, to acknowledge the 
independence of Transylvania. Botskay was succeeded by Bethlem 
Gabor, a determined enemy of the Catholics and house of Austria, and a 
firm friend of the Porte, whose vassal he became in order to secure him- 
s(df against the Catholic faction. He was succeeded by his son Stephen, 
between whom, ami the family of Ragotski, a contest arose for the 
principality, in which the Ragotski family finally prevailed. Upon the 
death of Ragotski, a civil war again commenced; but the balance 
turned in favour of Mibhael Abafii, who, aided by the Turks ; under the 

Ttogdania, in the Slavonic language. Thus the Moldsivians and Wallachianssaroithc 
ilesceiidants of the Transylvanian Vlahi. The Widlachians are called bv the modern 
> • recks, Mauro- VBxkJii; and by the Turks, Kara-Ijldh, or vulgarly, Kara-Vlakh, 
which, in both 1atiguageB,''si^ilies ‘ the Jilack Wallachians.’ The Moldavians are 
railed bV' the Greeks, Z,eKco-vlnki, and by the Turks, AJih- Vlakhi, which signifies 
'^the White W’allachians.’ 

* The tel*in is Slavonic, signifying the commander of an army; but, by the I’olrs, 
it is givhi to governors of |«roviiices. 
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famous vizir Cuprogli, completely defeated the imperialists, at the battle 
of Clausenburg, and drove th«m out of Transylyaiiia. Abafli continued 
in ppsses^ion of Tran^lvania, as a vas^l of the Porte, till his (feath, in 
1690. At his dfeath, the family of llagotski •contended for* the princi- 
pality^ith tlie victorious Austiians—^who had by this time reconquered 
Tuskisfa Hungary—^but without success. Tekeli, who had manied 
Abaffi's widow and inherited his claims, was equally unsuccessful, and was 
con^ell^l to live as an exile for the remainder of his life in the Turkish 
dominlbns, wlfere he died at Nicomedia. Transylvania was ceded to 
the Austrians, by the treaty of Carlowitz, in 1699, and has ever since 
cTmtinueil subject to the house of Austria, though an attempt was made, 
in 1738, by the Kagotski family, to recover their inOuence under the 
protection of the Porte, but the matter was settled by the peace of 
Belgrade, in 1740, 

Physical Features, In figure "Transylvania resembles Bohemia, 

Jiieing nearly oval; and like it surrounded on all sides by ranges of lofty 
mountains, some of which are covered with perpetual snow. Thougli 
resembling Bohemia in these respects, it differs in this; that while the 
latter resembles a vast basin, or concavity,—tlie former is woody and 
iuountainttus throughout, the surrounding ranges sending out lateral 
ridges or bi'anches from different points of their immense circumference, 
which terminate towards the centi’e of the country in hills covered with 
vineyards, and rich in minerals. Owing to its superior eb'vbtion, its 
climate is more temperate and wholesome than that of Hungary; but 
the water in many places is strongly impregnated with minerals, and apt 
to produce colics and other dangerous distempera; even the very wine 
produced in the country is affected in a similar uray. Environed and 
intersected by mountains, it contains many delightful vallies, watered by 
innumerable streams, udiich, descending from the mountains on tlje N.E. 
and E., disembogue themselves into the Maivsch and Alanta, the two 
msfin rivers of tiffs country ; the former of which—^this Maiisos of Strabo— 
running S.W. through the whole of Transylvania, enters Hungary an<l 
joins the Theiss; and the latter, after watering the eastern division of 
the country, »ruqs Si through Wallachia tf> the Danube. There are 
several'lakes and marshes, among the'latter of which the Hellmoi-ass, near 
JKovaszna”, is remarkable on account of its unfathomable depth. Transyl¬ 
vania produces a superabundance of excellent wheat, and its rich 
' pastures feed vast numbers of black cattle. The country contains many 
*extenflive forests, inhabited by buffaloes, bears, lynxes, elks, wild asses, 
wild boars, chamois, ermines, and beavers. 

Ividustry.'^ Agriculture, in all its branches, is the principal occupa¬ 
tion of the inhabitants of this coimtry; but it is still carried on in a very 
primitive manner as in Hungary. Nevertheless, the fertilt soil yields moi'e 
than supplies the home-consumption. The vine, too, is grown on a very ex¬ 
tensive scale, and, under good management, a considerable quantity of wine 
■ "yfhe. produced for exportation. The quantityHif salt in this country 
is enormous; the whole of Europe might be provided with salt from 
• hence. There are no manufactures of any importance in Transylvania. 

Cbmfcierce.] The commerce of the country is in the hands of the, 
Greeks an3» Armenians; and the importation probably exceeds the 
exportation. The transit from the Armenian provinces to HungejryaftcU 
Germany is considerable. j v 

Mines of Transylvaniar\ The mines of Transylvania and the Sannat 
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of Temeswar, are very numerous and valuable. Those of Najiag, 12 
Bntish_ miles to the N*E. of Deva, weue discovered by a Wallachian 
peasant, who said that he had observed a light ^hining in tho evening 
bver the spot. This flame is exactly similar to that which appears ia 
the neighbourhood of Pietra Mala, in Tuscany, and in the .opinion of 
miners, is an indication of gold in the bowels of the earth. The mines, 
indicated by the above phenomenon, produce the gray gold ore,_,or that 
precious metal mixed with antimony, arsenic, leml, iron, and sometiqies 
with manganese and zinc. They are the richest in all Transylvania, 
and are conducted with the greatest care, ^he profits of the Najiag 
mine, according to Dr. Clai’ke’s information, amounted, during the space 
of 20 years, to 4,000,000 florins, or £25,000 sterling, aiurually; and 
the mine is still as productive as when first discovered. At Ofcnbanya, 
25 British miles to the north of Cai-lsburg, is found the white gold ore, 
which also occurs in the hills of Patzebay, in the same quarter. To the 
west of Carlesburg, the country presents numerous gold mines, near 
Zalathna. In the north of Transylvania, are the gold mines of K^nick, 
Rodna, Felsobanya, and others. Mr. Esmarck, who visited JIungary in 
1796, also notices the gold mines of Virospatack, Kiriiick, and Boitxa, 
but some are exhausted. Oiaviza, in the Bannat of Temeswar, situated, 
on the west of a chain of mountains, consisting of micaceous schistus, 
granite, and metallic rock, or the saxum meMllifenim of Baron do Born, 
is the chref mining town in that quarter. Towards the south of Oravjza, 
are found mines of copper; atid gold and silver mines at Dognaska, to 
the south. At Ohlapan, near Zalathna, the finest gold in Transylvania 
is found, mixed with gravel and sand. It is supposed that Hungary and 
Transylvania together produce, besides gold and silver, annually, 34,000 
lbs. of copper; also iron, quicksilver, and other minerals. 

Religion and State of Education.~\ Acconling to Hassel, there are about 
380,000 Catholics and United Greeks, 917,000 Greeks, or Eastern 
Church, 210,000 Calvinists, 168,000 Lutherans, 45,POO Unitanans, 
5,.500 Armenians, and 2,500 Jews, in Transylvania; and about 70,000 
Gipsies, 'who cannot with propriety be placed under any religious 
denomination. The Magyara and Sgxons have the. best schools; t^ose 
of the Vlaki are utterly miserablcf. Tlie whole of I'lniisylvarna has 
only two booksellers’ shops, seven printing-offices, and tweRe paper- 
mills. 

Government.'^ The constitution of Transylvama is a limited monarchy, 
in many respects resembling that of Hungary; but the prince enjoyS 
here more extensive rights, and his influence in the Diet is greater. 
The executive power belongs entirely to him, and no law can be enacted 
without his sanction. The deputies to the assembly of the States are 
elected by the three principal nations, among whom the Magyars hold 
the first place. Tlie magnats consist of the great officers of State, the 
counts, and barons. The gentry are Magyars and Szeckhelyi, but the 
royal towns Saxons wcly. The principality is governed in the npme "of 
the prince and nobility, by the Diet, the officers of State,'tlie royal 
government, the exchequer, the assembly of the nobles, the tribunals of 
justice, and the magistrates of the Szeckhelyi and Saxons. The Dfets 
meet upon sumfnons from the prince, at Hermanstadt. The ri^venues arise 
.from ,tbe contributiolis, customs, metals, minerals, rock-salt, royal 
, demesnes, escheats, and confiscations, and are levied by the treasury. 
They amount to-from four to five million of florins. 
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Topography.^ This countiy is divided into three large districts, 
which are again subdivided in^ ooiuities. * 

If/, TJte Land of the Hungarians'^ The surface of tliis district, 

^ or Makars. J acconiing to Liechtenstern,* 

amoua!^ to 425 German square miles, and the population is about 
lySOOjQOO.’ Klausenburg or Kolosvar, the capital of Transylvania, on the 
Szamos, contains 20,000 inliabitants. 'Gie gold mine of Szekerembe, 
in tiiis ^istnet, produced from 1747 to 1812, 7,000,000 of florins. 

•The Lfnd of the*Szechhe1yi.'\ Tliis is a district of about 222.34 
German square miles, with 200,000 inhabitants. Marus Vasarhely, or 
Ncumarkt on the Maros* containing 9,500 inhabitants, has several fine 
buildings, among others the palace of Tekeli, with a library of G0,000 
volumes.—ITdvarhely contains 6000 inhabitants. 

3<f, The Land of the SaxonsJ\ nds district tloes not exceed 194.96 
GeiTuau square miles, with a population of above 400,000 souls. The 
chief town is Hermaniistadt, with 18,000 inhabitants.—Kronstadt contains 
25,000 inhabitants, and conducts an extensive commerce.—Reps, with 
2,200 Inhabitants, has several salt and sulphur springs. 

III. THE MILITARY FttONTlEllS. 

Name and Bo'undaries.~\ This country has its name from its situa¬ 
tion on the frontiers on the S.£. side of the empire, and from its military 
constitution. The name first occurs in the 16th century, when king 
Ferdinand granted lands to a number of Turkish emigrants on the 
boundaries of Croatia, taking them bound in return to defend these limits. 
The complete formation, however, of the frontiers of Karlstadt, Warasdin, 
and the Bannat, took place in the .conrae of the 17th centuiy; the 
Slavonian frontier was formed in 1702; and that of Transylvania between 
1764 and 1766. These different boundaries lom in an uninterrupted 
chain along the Turkish frontier from the Adriatic to Galicia, and 
sivTOund the pqivinces of Croatia, Slavonia, Hungary, and Transylvania. 
They are themselves bounded by the canal of Morlach, tl«e kingdom of 
Illyria, Croatia, Hungary, Transylvania, Galicia, Moldavia, Wallachia, 
pai'ts of lloipelia anti Bosnia, and ^Dalmatia. The superficial extent is 
88 / Germany or* 18,942 British square miles. 

Physical Fetdures.'^ The face of so extensive a tract of land must, 
‘of course,-differ much; hut in general presents the same features as those 
countries to which its difterent districts formerly belonged. Thus the 
Croatian frontier is lilie the surface of Croatia, while the Transylvanian 
is mountainous. The principal mountains on the different frontiers'are, 
—lirf. The Crapacks on the Transylvanian frontier ; 2t/, The mountains 
of the Bannat, which divide Transylvania and Wallachia from the frontier 
of the Bannat, and in whicli occurs the fearful cave of IHatra Kupeseguli, 
also called the cave of Veterani ; 3df, The Upper and Under Klissura, a 
chain which runs from the Crapacks to the Danube; ^th. The Julian Alps; 
and 6th, The Karnian Alps belonging to the chain^i^'unning between the 
Saave Imd Brave. The higher ridges of the Military frontier lie partly on 
the El and partly on the W., leaving the plains of Slavonia in the middle 
betiveen them. A small part of the frontiers borders upon the Adriatic. 
In this distijct there occur several streams, such as are fdund in steppes, 
which seem to sink into the ground, and probdbly reach the sea Jbiy 
subterranean channels. Lakes are found in the district of Karlstadt only ^ 
the most remarkable arc the eight lakes of Flittwitz and the la^e formed 
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by the Gacska. In the lower districts of the Slavonian and western 
fi'ontier of the Baniiat there are extensive^ morasses. - 

Soil and Climate.'] Tlie soil is very various in qiiality. Iq, tlie 
mountainous countries itr.is very poor, and lit only for pasture but on 
the Slavonian frontier and the plains of Warasdin, and in the ^annat 
there is some excellent arable land. The calcareous soil along- the 
sea-coast is very barren, and there is a large district of land in the Bannat, 
of which one-third is quicksand unsusceptible of any culture. ;U'he 
climate is also very different in different districts. Thtfs within throe 
and a half degrees of latitude, there occurs a rough unpleasant climate 
at both extremities. On the S.W. the cold dry Borra, and tlie warm 
and damp, but violent Zitgo reign alternately; while on the coast the 
fierce Tramontane, so much dreaded by sailors, ploughs up the ocean ; and 
under the tmited influence of these three destractive winds all vegetation 
dies away. In the N.E. the air is still colder. In the immediate 
neighbourhood of the mountains, however, the climate is much milder; 
and in the valleys of the S.W. there is an Italian and Grecian sky. The 
plains in the Bannat and in Slavonia have the most equable and warm 
climate ; but are not very healthy on account of the number of marshes. 

Profhtctions.] The productions of the Military frontiers an horses o*' 
Hungarian breed, not tidl, but fine and swift; cattle, sheep, goats, swine, 
and game. The Julian Alps and Crapacks also are inliabited by wolves. 
Corn, 'Purkish corn, melons, cucumbers, fruit, wine, wood, tobacco, 
madder, and liquorice, are among the vegetable productions, and ^ricul- 
ture is the exclusive employment of the inhabitants. The commerce of 
the Military frontiers is merged in that of Transylvania and Hungary. 
The exportations consist in the productions of the country. 

Pofwlation, 8^c.] Except on the Transylvanian frontier the Slavon¬ 
ians form by far the largest proportion of the inhabitants. They arc 
reckoned to amount to above 800,000. There are also 122,000 Wlaches; 
80,000 Magyars and Szeckhelyi; 9000 Germans ; 1,500 Klemcnti$is; 
and about 1,500 Greeks, Jews, and Gipsies. German is the official lan¬ 
guage, and riiat of tlie higher classes of society. The members of the 
Greek church amount to 48.5,000 ; >>hose of the Catholicj to 378,000; 
the United Greeks exceed 44,000, and the Protestants and Unitarians 
amount to 40,000. There is no established religion. The inhabitants 
of the frontiers are distinguished for quickness of conception'; but they 
are still much behind those of the other Hungarian States in education, 
though government has done a good deal of late for the establishment of 
schools. 

Government, <5^.] There is no nobility or any privileged'class 
among the inhabitants of the frontiers,—which yet form a complete 
military State, having many points of resemblance to the feudal consti¬ 
tutions of the middle ages. The frontier government was originally 
created to protect the empire, of which it forms a part, against the inva¬ 
sion of barbarians, ahd in later times to form a cordon mndair^ agalftst 
the pli^e. All landed property in this vast district is held'by a kind of 
military fief on condition of military service in peace and war. Only 
such boys as are not fit for military service are allowed to engage im’any 
other occupation than that of bearing arms; those who ave to follow a 
■learned profession, or'^to enter the church, are likewise determined by the 
•law. ^ singular social institution exists in this country; several 
familr;s unite in- what is called a house or household, which forms a kind 
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of patriarchal family, of wliicli the chief is an old man, who Las finished 
his,military service, and to ,whom every member of the family owes 
respect and dbedienc.^. The property of suchi a household is lield in 
porapums ^<1 every member is obliged to worh; for the common support.; 
but tXe head of the family and his wife have a double portion. None 
can possess landed-property or cattle on their own account; but they 
may have their own money and furniture. A person leaving the family 
wi|^out.the consent of the other members is considered as a vagabond, 
and tjfeated its such. Wlnle engaged in military service each man is 
supported by the family to which he belongs, and in time of war he is 
paid by government like other soldiers of the line. The only tax is a 
very moderate land and trade-tax. The superior council of war at 
Vienna, or the Hofknegsrath, is the highest authority for the military 
'frontiers. The difleront governments into which they are divided, 
manage the military, political, and law business under the direction of 
^ this council. 

Military Force."} The military frontiers form seventeen infantry 
regiments and one of hussars. Each of the infantry regiments contains 
from 2,80(f to 3,600 men; and the regiment of hussars about 869. 

, Besides these there arc four companies of Tsc/iaikists, for the service of 
the flotillas on the Danube and Theiss. 

Fevemfc.'] The military frontiers certainly cost much more to the 
government tlian they yield of revenue ; but we have no exact account 
of the revenue or the expenditure. 

Topography. There are four divisions of the military frontiers, con¬ 
taining in all eleven towns, twenty-four boroughs, four fortresses, and 
1,995 villages. 

D#, The Croatian Frontier."} Tliis frontier forms the western part, 
and stretches between Illyria, the province of Croatia, the province of 
Slavonia, the Slavonian frontier, Bosnia, Dalmatia, and tJie Adriatic. 
The surface, ascording to Blurnenbatdi is 288.10 German square miles, 
or 6,194 British square miles, according to Liechtenstera 278.07 Ger¬ 
man, or 5,991 British square miles, and the population, as returned 
in ^815, was 397,477. Zeng, maritime town on the Adriatic, is 
one of the chie^ towns. It contains 2,590 inhabitants, an<l is the seat 
^ of a Catholic bishop. Tlie haihour is not esteemed safe.—Petrinia, on 
the Culpa, has .3,048 inhabitants. Near the village of Topuszko is a hot 
mineral spring of 45® Ilcaumur. 

2r/, The Slavonian Frontier."} It borders on the N. and N.E. upon 
the province of Slavonia; on the E. upon Hungary; on the S. upoft the 
Turkish empire; and on the W. on the frontier of the Baiinat. The 
surface, according to Liechtenstem is 135.1.5 German square miles; and 
the population in 1815 was 233,265. Semlin, between the Saave and the 
Danube is a town of 8,313 inhabitants, and the seat of a Greek Proto¬ 
pope. Its commerce is rather important.—Karlowitz, on the Danube, 
^dlii_5>797 inbabitants is the seat of the GfOvek archbishop, and 
metropolitan. There are here a seminary of the Morlaches for Greek 
priests and several schools.—Peterwardein, a town and fortress on the 
Dttnube has 3,647 inhabitants. It is one of the strongest frontier-places 
against the aTurks, over whom prince Eugene gained a gteat victory here 
in 1716. It is fifty miles N.W. of Belgrade ^^n 45® 15' 30^—Tlie 
Tschaikists inhabit an angular district of this frontier, bounded oy the- 
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Danube and the Theiss, and extending to about 330 British square miles, 
having in 1815 a population of 22,032. ■ 

The Frontier of tJteDannat^'\/X\A'A frontier lies on She E. and, S. 
«r </<e Eungarian Fronfi^.J part of the former Babnat, and bo^jders^ 
on tlip N.W. and N. upon Hungary; on the E. upon WallachiA and 
Transylvania; and on the S.W. on the Slavonian frontier. The surface is 
according to Liechtenstern, 145.20 German, or 3,122 British square 
miles, ami the population in 1815 was 174,631. Pancsova, n. tq^rn 
with about 9000 inhabitants, conducts an animated co'mmerce with 
Turkey. Mehadia, a village on the Krajova, with 1,414 inhabitants, 
has ten celebrated hot baths of a temperature from 28° to 49° Ileaumur. 

4^A. The Transylvanian Frontkr.'\ The Transylvanian frontier runs 
all around Transylvania, where that countiy borders upon Turkey ; and 
is so blended with TiunsylvaTiia itself, that the actual extent is not easily 
dctennined. Leichtenstern calculates it at 253.30 German, or 5,446 
British sqiiai'c miles. The population in 1815 was 135,825, dispersed 
in 16 boroughs and 409 villages, but of which only 3 boroughs and 63 
villages are inhabited wholly by the Frontier inhabitants ; in the 'others 
they are mixed with Transylvaniens. The borough of Kezdi Vasai'hely, 
with 5000 inhabitants, possesses some commerce, and is the rent of a. 
Calvinist school. 

IV. THE KINGDOM OF DALMATIA. 

Extent and Etmmlaries.'^ The kingdom of Dalmatia lies lietween 
42° 15', and 44° 54' N. Lat., and is the most southern country of the 
monarchy; but it is not a wholly continuous tract of country, Dalmatia 
being separated from llagusa, by a narrow neck of land, called Kleck, 
belonging to Turkey; and Ragusa from Cattaro, by another narrow strip 
of Turkish territory, called Sidtarina. This kingdom is bounded on 
the N. by Hungary, on the E. by Bosnia and Rumelia, or rather the 
Sandschak Ishenderie, or Pashalick of Scutari, and on the S. and W. by 
the Adriatic. Its superficial extent is, according to Blumenbach, 274.94 
German, or 5,913 Biitish square miles; Liechtenstern states it at 304 
German, or 6,536 British square rnile^. 

Hislory."^ The name Dalmatia is derived from Delminlum or Delmium., 
its ancient capital. It forpicd the eastern part of Proper lllyricum;, 
Liburnia, or the Hunganan Littorale, constituting the western quarter. 
From the Titius, or the modern Kerka, dividing it from Liburnia, it 
reached at that time to the confluence of the Drin and Drilo, or 'what 
are ftow called the Eriru) Bianca and the Drino Nero, or ‘ the White’ 
and ‘ the Black Drinthus comprehending a part of Upper Albania, 
and the maaitime districts from the Gulf of Cattaro to the Gulf of Drin. 
In the 4th century, Dalmatia constituted a part of Western lllyricum ; 
lllyricum being then an appellation common to all the Roman provinces, 
lying between the Alps and the Euxine or Black Sea. It was afterwards 
seized by the Slavi, ix reign of the emperor Heraclius. These .SleVi 
were called Chrobatm^ and are the ancestors of the modem*Uroats and 
Dalmatians. Dalmatia constituted a part of the kingdom of Croatia till 
about the commencement of the 4th century, when, upon the death *'of 
Zlodoniir, the last king of Croatia and Dalmatia, who wa3<mamed to 
So?om^ra, sister to Ladislaus I. king of Hungary, his widow bequeathed 
it to her brother, who incorporated it, with the exception of the sea- 
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towns, with the Magyarian kingdom. The rising Venetian republic con- 
tendjpd for the possession of tl(f se towns with th^ kings of Hungary, and 
hnalJlF got pos^ssion pf tlie whole cojintry by moans of its maritime 
(^peitonty. Dalmatia remained under subjection to Venice,* as long aS 
that r^ublic preserved its own independence. But towards the latter end 
of*the l-Stli century, the greatest part of it was seized by the Turks; and 
though, afterwards, the Venetians recovered some districts of their Dal¬ 
matian territories, the inland parts of that province are still under the 
sw^iff the Cfescent. Upon the subversion of the Venetian republic by 
the French in 1797, Vei^^tian Dalmatia fell to the share of Austria, and 
now constitutes a part of its maritime dominions. In the peace of Pres- 
burg, in 1805, Austria gave up her Dalmatian possessions to Napoleon, 
who first added them to the kingdom of Italy, and thereafter in 1810, 
^ined them to the Illyrian provinc<>s, together with llap^sa and Cattaro. 
in the autumn of 1813, the Austrians reconquered Dalmatia. That 
j)art, however, on the other side of the Zermanja, which had remained 
with Hungary, had long lost its name of Dalmatia, as well as that part 
which ^lad been conquered by the Turks, who formed of it the Sand- 
srhrtk IIerml{^ 

t Physiml F€atnres,~\ Dalmatia spreads along the Adriatic Sea, from 
tin* Morlachian Canal, to the mountains of Montenegro, a line of coast 
thickly sprinkled with islands, which reach as far as the Gulf of Cattaro. 
The, whole land along the coast is barren and uncultivated, presenting at 
a 1 ‘ertain distance from the shore, a line of woods and brushwood, over 
which tremendous rocks rear their haiTcn heads in frowning majesty. 
I'lie <lifl’erent hays which occur here form admirable harbours, which are 
usually protected against the fury of the main sea, by the islands at their 
mouth. The interior.of the country is intersecteil by liigh mountains, in 
which occur numerous valleys and even small plains which are partially 
cultivated ; but the whole country has more of the appearance of an un- 
inlifibitt'd wilderness, than any other province of this extensive monarchy. 
The soil is mostly calcareous, dry, and barren, and only in few places fit 
for cultivation. There are however some good tracts, such as the 
coniy.ry of KiOta^ and the plain of dJastelli; and with such a delightful 
climate, many presently barren tracts of land might by inigation b«i 
rendered fit for cultivation. 

MouTUains.'] The mountains of Dalmatia are all branches of the 
Dinarian Alps, the Wellebith and the Frontier mountains excepted, 
’which’belong to the system of the .lulian Alps. The highest range is 
along the frontier of Bosnia; to it belong the Bosangehirt, the Manou- 


* Dalmatia has hern the theatre of great events. It was here that the Unmans 
warred with the poiyerful Illyrian king, Gentius, and with the AUolians; here the 
battle of Kynos Kephalie prepared the tall of the Macedonian monarchy; here the 
battle of Actinm decided the dominion of the world between Augustus and Anthony ; 
it was nsually at the port of Dtirazzo, that the Crusaders lauded ; and thence also the 
. exp/ditiou for the conquest of Constantinople was forwai’dtjU by the Venetians and 
Daiofikviii of Flanders. Dalmatia was once lull of large cities, towns, and villages, but 
very few of these now remain. The Romans five times reduced it under their yoke, 
and five times it shook oil its hated sulgectiun. So much has it suffered in the tide of 
revoViitions which has swept over it, that not only are the walls and monuments of 
its ancient cities destroyed, but the cities themselves are absolutely tfCpopiilated. The 
remains of DitA^lesian’s palace are still to be seen at Spalatt'i. Salona presents a sur¬ 
face of tw<t miles, covert with the ruins of walls, columns, sepulehrid montimefil^ ^ 
and aqueducts and temples. I’odgraja, the ancient Atshia of Ptolemy, and Asairia^ 
of Flinystill presents vestiges of its former grandeur. But most of the rulhs of these 
and of it liiindretl ntliar towns are' now covered with soil. " * 
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brod, and many other lofty mountains. The Bay of Cattaro is surrounded 
by the heights of Mont^,negro. 

Seas and Rivers,'\ The Adriatic Sea washes the whole coast of ; Dal- 
Aiatia, and' forms the great bay of Cattaro, which contains the^ best 
harbour in the whole sea. Some of its rivers are navigable for « con¬ 
siderable way; and the whole coast, from Nona to Budoa—a'line 'of 
more than 250 British miles, in a N.W. and S.E. direction—is deeply in¬ 
dented with creeks and bays, and bordered with a great numbe? of 
islands. The principal rivera are the Zermagna, the Kerka, the C<eUina, 
and the Naventa, anciently tlte Tedanim, the Titim, the Tiburm, and 
the Nestiis, The Zerma^a rises in the mountains of Wollebith, sepa¬ 
rating Austrian from Turkish Croatia, and after a short course, falls into 
the bay of Morlachia. About 20 miles to the S.E. of the Zermagna, 
flows the Kerka. This river rises from the southern front of the moun¬ 
tains of Topoli, or Erzovacz, running thence in a S.W. direction, it tra¬ 
verses the lake of Scardona—30 miles of direct distance from its source 
—^and issuing thence, runs a few miles farther, and forms another lake 
of 6 miles in length, before emptying itself into the sea through the 
narrow strait of St. Antonio. I’hcre are several very fine cascades on 
this river." The whole comparative course of the Kerka, is 60 miles, it 
receives the Bribirschitza, a large stream, issuing from the bottom of a 
steep hill, on which are seen the ruins of Bribir, an ancient residence of 
a powerful family of the Bans of Dalmatia.—The Cettina rises at the 
village of Zarebiza, and its four sources are believed to be the ramifica¬ 
tions of a subterraneous river.^ This river flows in a S.E. direction ; its 
course is wild and romantic, seldom running through a plain of any length, 
but for leagues together dashing from rock to rock between perpendicular 
mountains. Near the fort of Duare, it forms a- very grand cascade, 

* The most famous arc those of Rochislap and Scardona. At Rochislap—wljere 
the river is of considerable breadth,—a bridge of Turkish arrhitecture, containing no 
fewer than 60 arches, has been thrown over it. This bridge, together with some 
mills, several cottages, and islands covered with trees, renders the scene very interest¬ 
ing, independently of the fall of water, which, though only 25 or SO feet, is yet 
lieautifol from its being divided into about Cwenty sepai’ate rivulets; some of -^hich 
are seen tumbling rudely over the rocky precipices, and others gently pouring through 
chasms gradually formed and polished by the friction of the currents. The cataract 
at Scardona is a raagniheent object, arid is thus described by M. Cassas: ** At the 
foot oUhe first three shelves or steps, where the river divides, the united summits of 
a few trees, wliose trunks are concealed by a variety of olrjects in the fore-gi'ound, in- 
•terscct with a verdant line the whole width of the cascade; but as the water 
approatdics, it becomes still wider: a semicircular terrace, prolonging its colossal pro¬ 
pulsion over the abyss which receives it, thus curbs its velocity. The immense body 
of water fills the noble contour of this long and heavy terrace. The land seems to 
tremble from a distance, by the weight of its fall. The air, on being displaced by the 
water, seems at first to hiss or sigh, which sound gradually augments, till the noise is 
so terrifiu, that the car is unable to sustain it; nor can the eye at last comprise the ex¬ 
tent of the view, nor the mind sufficiently admire the awful appearance of the whole. 
On a nearer approach, all is changed; and nothing but confusion, chans, or the most 
horrid distraction, prevails. We no longer behold that uniformity of masses,—that 
beauty in the gruupcs,—i that majesty in the combination,—^but we see iiinun^mble 
rocks, broken, steep, and aispersed, presenting frightful points, appearing to nse frbm 
behind the water and the trees. It is no longer a river, but an ocean wild, roaring, 
and rushing with fury against (he shapeless masses that obstruct its course.” 

* Of this there are several presumptive evidences, one of which is. that in cne cf the 
springs, which is remarkably deep, excellent trout of a large size are 'bund; and it 
is a curious fact, observed by the country people, that the four snurciis of this river 
ri^^ and fall in regular proportion to the rise and fall of the lake of liuscobiato, which 

. IS situaVed at 20 miles distance, and separated by very lofty mountains, which has led 
rto the hyR-'thesis of a si‘bterraneous communication between this lake and the sources 
of the rettin.i. 
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having a breadth of about 70 feet, and a vertical fall of 150 feet, amidst 
vastv rocks irregularly piled upon one another, unrelieved by a single 
VestSee of cultivation, and inTiabited only by streaming vulturda of an 
enoi^ops size. 'HavSig escaped this liorrid cataract, it pursues its way 
for auvut a quarter of a league, when it arrives at another precipice of 20 
feel^ in height, and forms a fresh cascade. Here, however, the scene is 
changed verdure and trees, and woods, ap])ear in all their beauty,—the 
moi^ntsdns decline into wooded hills,—and these again into plains and 
mcaHows, through which the river flows inajestitally, till it falls into the 
sea, near the dismantled fortress of Vissacli, after running a conipamtive 
dburse of 80 British milcS.—The Narenta rises on the fronti<*r3 of Bosnia, 
and after passing through the swampy lake of Mostar, and receiving 
several tributary stremns in its course, falls, by three mouths, into a gulf 
•of the same name. This river, though large, is only navigable by boats 
' of a small size. Besides the large streams now mentione<l, there are 
many more of considerable size, whose banks abound in beautiful and 
'romantic scenery. Thei’e are also several lakes of large extent and well- 
stored Vith fish. The lake of Vrana, in tho peninsula, which runs into 
the sea between the rivers Zermagna and Ki'rka, is 12 miles long, and 
pll attemjlti* to drain it have been inefl'ectual. The others are those of 
Scardona, Sebenicu, Hastok, Novigrad, Narin, Trochhan, and Prelosaz. 
Yet notwithstanding these numerous collections of water, a great want of 
that precious article is felt in various parts of Dalmatia. 

Climate.2 The climate is very mild, and on the whole like that of 
the south of Italy; the soil also produces almost the same plants, but the 
many marshes on the coast, particularly in the neighbourhood of Zara, 
and at the mouth of the Narenta, render the air insalubrious, and 
occasion agues and fevers. Snow and frost are almost unknown iu the 
valleys. The winter-season is only known by the quantity of rain which 
then falls. Even the passion-flower, and the Verbena triphylla, remain 
winter and sumsmr in the open air. 

Prod.ueliotiit, Agriculture^ and Industry ,Dalmatia abounds in marble, 
both white and variegated; but a great proportion of it is false or dull in 
the polours, and ^unsusceptible of fine polish. There arc masses of 
gy])sum near’Seign, and in other places. That which is found near 
8cign, is of finer quality than that of Ancopa which is used at Venice, 
^ail of the most perfect whiteness is found in the district of Zara, and 
petrifactions of various kinds abound. There is a mine of iron-stone near 
Scign^ and mines of this substance are also found in the territory of Knin. 
In ancient times Dalmatia produced a vast quantity of gold. Pliny re¬ 
lates,' that in the reign of Nero, it furnished 50 lbs. of gold per day; and 
Martial gives it tho epithet of ‘ terra aurifera^ or a gold-producing land. 
This metal is not.now to be met v/ith, however; neither are there any 
indications of mines of mercury and silver. Wolves are found in the forests, 
and locusts occasionally infest the country. Dalmatia, however, is a much 
iq'rfra rich and instructive field for the antiquariaii/than for the natural 
historian. Not only the country, but even the very population, appeal’s 
to be in a ruined state, both as to morals and civilization. The case 
herft is* quite the reverse of that of Poland, where the lords of the soil are 
every thing and the peasanti’y nothing. Here the^proprietor is the slave 
of his tenants. What they pay in rent, is rather given as an abus than 
as a matter of right, and when he complains, they threaten hinr\|With thear 
vengpance. Agriculture, therefore, is so much neglected, that theapeople. 
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instead of having wholesome food in abundance, are sometimes compelled 
to* subsist for several months of the year upon juniper-berries and wild 
roots. The cattle are extremely small,' so that the gl-ound is^eiy* 
Hupcrficiall^ laboured. Xl*e best 'wool is grown in the district o/ Trau. 
Dalmatia produces maixe, pulse, wheat, grapes, olives, figs, almoncfi, anti 
various other kinds of fruit, but there are no potatoes. At Zara, a spc,ci£s 
of liquor rnlled mantsquino is made from the marasques, a kind 'of cherry,' 
and is much celebrated in most of the cities of Europe. It is the s{;one 
of this fruit which gives the liquor its peculiar flavour. A' few dist^P.erics 
manufacture rosolio. In the district of Trau, the vine and the olive- 
tree are cultivated to a gi'eat extent, and in ^eat perfection; so that 
from that small district alone, there arc produced annually l.S,i)00 biu-rcls 
of excellent oil, and 50,000 hogsheads of remarkably good wine. It 
furnishes also 300,000 lbs. of dried figs, a great quantity of almonds, and 
400,000 lb. of cheese, and wool iii proportion. A kind of coarse cloth 
is manufactured .from the threads of the broom, by the inhabitants of 
Morter, who are very industrious in gathering this material. This cloth, 
however, is only employed as a kind of pack-sheet for maldng sacks, and 
covering bales of merchandise. In all the islands along the coast, fishing 
is a common employment, especially for anchovies and maclfarels, but 
the fisheries have much declined of late years. 

Popidai:ion.~\ The census of 1817 returned the population of Dal¬ 
matia at 304,055 ; Stein fixes it at 334,075 ; and Balbi at .350,000. The 
inhabitants are almost all of Slavonian descent; there are, however, a 
number of Italians in the towns whose ancestors settled here during the 
Venetian dominion. The Slavonian inhabitants are divided into two 
races, viz.: l.s^. The Morlachi, who, according to some are of Bulgarian 
Slavonic, and according to othom of Tartaric descent. They are a 
people of original manners and customs. Those who inhabit the low 
country are of short stature, but robust in person; and ai*e distinguished 
by a lively appearance, mild manners, some hospitality, but great flexibi¬ 
lity of character. The inhabitants of the mountains, called Haiilwhs, are 
a tall, strong race, of rude manners, and appearance.^ Both tribes speak 
a Slavonian dialect. 2d, The Montfinegrians live arqundo the gulf of 
^Cattaro. They are a strong wild race of men speaking a Slavonian 
dialect.' They live in the njountains which bear their name : each family 
by themselves and surrounded by their property. Besides these two 
principal nations, and the Italiah inhabitants of the towns, there are still 
some Ushochs, in this country, many of whom are piratical adventurers ; 
there are also a few Greeks, and about 400 Jews. 

The majority of the inliabitants belong to the Catholic and the United 
Church ; of the rest about 61,164 ai-e Greeks. Education is still in a 
very rude state; but there are gymnasiums at Zara, Spalatt, and Ragusa. 

Govemmentr\ There is only one class among the Morlachi who are 
divided into citizens and peasants. Under the Venetian dominion a kind 

The term Haidvek, signifies originally < the chief or head of a family,’ and is SlaVonirc. 
In Dalmatia it is employed to designate a criminal, fugitive, assassin, and highway 
robber; and these Haiducks actually answer to the qualities above described under 
the term. But savage ns the Haiducks are, they have some traits of that ganenjsity 
which is comRnou'among tribes in the same stage of society. Though dravellers are 
liable both to be plundered and murdered by them, yet they are faithful to every 
t''!rveliec who has had the'prudence to put himself under their protection, and trust to 
^heir fidelity. In this case they are never known to deceive. Their numbers are on 
the inrreatfe; and were they to be headed by some intrepid and daring leader, they 
would Ii’ecome very 'formidable to the inhabited and more civilized parts of Dalmatia. 
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of nubility was formed, and certain families have taken titles, but no pre- 
rog^ives are ajttached to thenn Only in the diftrict of Poglizz^, which 
is iahabited by abou^ 16,000 warlike and more civilized Morlachi, a 
aobillty, partly of Mt^^yarian and paitly of 'Sosnian descent, has been 
establwhed. This district enjoys particular prerogatives; the chief of it, 
cdlled thq Gran Conte, is annually elected in a general assembly; eveiy 
man is ^ soldier; and they pay no taxes, except a small tribute. Austria 
ha^llowed this kind of republican constitution to exist at Poglizza; but 
Dalimtia is arbitrarily governed by Austria, there being no species of 
representation. The sea^ of the government is at Zara, and stands im¬ 
mediately under the court-chancery of Vienna. The revenue of Dal¬ 
matia is abbut 956,000 florins, and scarcely covers the expenses of the 
^government. Dalmatia furnishes four battalions of light cavalry. 

* Topography^ Dalmatia is diviiled into five circles, viz.: 

lif,* Tim CircHe of Zara.] This circle, according to Liechtenstein, 
.contains 112.5 German square miles, and in 1817 there were 112,382 
inhabitants.—Zara, the capital of the kingdom, is built on a neck of land 
separated frym the continent by a deep ditch. Its population is about 
6000. It possesses a gymnasium, two seminaries, a theatre, and a good 
harbour.-A>Zara Vichia, or Old Zara, a borough with a hai'bour, was 
formerly the residence of the kings of Dalmatia.—Sebenico, at the 
mouth of the Kerka, has a large harbour protected by the castle of St. 
Nicolo, and a magnificent cathedral. To this circle belong a number of 
islands: as Melada, Puntadura, Mortero, Zuri, and the two Quarnaro 
islands, viz. Arbe and Pago. 

2</, The Circle of Spalatto,~\ Accxirding to Liechtenstern tliis circle 
is 96.60 German square miles in extent, with a population of 82,949. 
The town of Spalatto, with 7000 inhabitants, is built on a small 
peninsula fortified by nature and art. It possesses a spacious harbour, 
and is the site of many interesting remains of Homan antiquity.— 
To* this circle Uelong several islands, among which are Bua, contain¬ 
ing a remarkable asphaltic spring; Brazza, with 12,282 inhabitants, 
who manufacture a good deal of wine; Lesina, the ancient Pharut, 
one 4 ){ the largest islands of Dalmatia, forty-four miles in length, and 
from five to eight in breadth; Goer, |jvhere a considerable quantity 
pf wine is grown; and Lissa, famous for.its anchovies, which are 
caught here :n so great quantities that one boat will frequently take 
,150,000 in one night. The borough of Lissa occupies the site of the 
once celebrated town of Issa. ^ 

7'he C^cle of MakarskaJ]^ This circle has a square surface, 
according to Liechtenstern, of 39.30, according to others of 45.7 German 
miles, with a population of 38,720 in 1817. Makarska is the chief town. 

^th. The Circle of Bxigmar^ This circle embraces the dominions of 
the former republic of Riq;^sa. This city, with its territory, was, till 
seized by Bonaparte after the peace of Tilsit in 1807, a small independent 
arislocraticul republic, under the protection of tho Turks; for tvhich it 
paid an annual tribute of 25,000 crowns of gold annually, including the 
expenses of the yearly embassy. Tlie whole territory contains about 
430*British,square miles, and a population of 56,000 souls. This small 
State boasted* of greater antiquity than Venice its hjted rival. The teni- 
tory denominated the State of llagusa, is divided into continent*! aifti* 
insular. Tlie continental is enclosed on every side but thc^^sea, by* 
Austijian and Turkish Dalmatia, consisting of a narrow stripe along the 
• 3 N * 
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Rhore; and the long peninsula of Sabioiicello, running out into the A<h-iatif, 
betR'cen two arms of tin; sea, one arm sepapating it from the mainlandj,'and 
another separating it from the island of Melida, likewise included ^ the 
ci-devant state of Ragusas' The city is very ancient, having been fotindefl 
long before the birth of Christ. It afterwards became a Roman (^lony; 
but was in the 3d century destroyed by the invading Goths. The new city 
was built upon the site of the old, in the place where it now Rtands, and 
was gradually enlarged. Its ancient name was Itausis, or liaus(i,j:ior- 
ruptly Hoffusa. lire Turks call it PahovrUia; and in ^he Slav'»‘'ilic, it 
is called Dohronichn, or Dobronich. It is n(^t veiy large, but is well- 
built, and tolerably fortified. The air is wholesome; but the soil is so 
barren, that the inhabitants receive almost all their necessai’ieti from their 
Turkish neighbours. The city of Ragusa has experienced freejuent 
earthquakes; in that of 1667, 6000 p(*rsons perished. A great fiu' 
breaking out at the same time,‘the place was so injjired, that*it did 
not thoroughly recover for 20 years afterwards. The religion is the 
Roman Catholic; the language a dialect of the Slavonic, but the greater 
part of the citizens speak Italian. Ragusa formerly enjoyed^ consulerabhi 
commerce, and the inhabitants wore wealthy and industrious; the hai'bour 
is excellent. Under the shade of a free government, Ragusi*. had the 
best trade on the whole Dalmatian coast, and its manufactures were of 
distinguished beauty and excellent texture ; but as to its present state, we 
can say Tittle, Balbi states it to contain 5000 inhabitants. Stagno, on 
the peninsula of Sabioncello, with 000 inhabitants, is veiy unhealthy 
.on account of the neighbouring marshes. The principal adjacent 
islands are: Kalamota, Meleda, Kurzola, with 6,447 inhabitants, and 
Agosta. 

5///, The Circle of CdtfaroJ^ Immediately adjoining to the south 
and east of Ragusa, is the division of Austrian Dalmatia, known by the 
name of the Cattaro. This territory is sometimes called Lower Palnut- 
tia, sometimes Albnnin, and sometimes Monlcmgro} and owes "its 
importance wholly to its forming an impregnable biu-rier against the 
Turks, and tathe excellence of the harbour of Cattaro,—perhaps the most 
8i*c,ure in Europe. This little spot^ with a population not excee/ling 
30,0tt0 persons, has on the E. ^e district of Zenta, in Upper vVlbauia, 

. from which it is separated by * chain of steep and rugge<l mountains, 
being an elongation of the range that runs through Dalmatia, and termi¬ 
nates on the sea-shore, a little to the S.E. of the Gulf of Cattaro. Tliis 
dividing ridge is peopled by a fierce, hardy, ami warlike people, 'deno¬ 
minated the Montenegrians, or inhabitants of the Black naountains, who 
have lived from time immemorial in a state of barbarous independence, 
amidst all the political revolutions that have successively sifl’ected the 
country. Neither Turks nor Venetians have ever been able to subdue 
them. To the C^atlndics, as well as Turks, they bear a most decided 
aversion; and to the French, when in possession of the Cattaro, they 
evinced a sincere aiid mortal hatred. In fine, these mountaineeua-bive 
none but themselves and the Russians; because they ai'e of the smne 
faith, and because they hope, that at no long period of time, the Russians 
will rid them of their detested Mussulman enemies and neighbours. 

Tlie Gulf of Cattaro, (not the imuth of the Cattaro, as rit is ridicu- 
•krusly xlcnouiioated, as if the Cattaro were a river and not an arm of the 
•;sea), ha^, on one hand the Ragusan territory, and on the other, the 
nortlu.-n extremity of Albania. 'I’lie entrance into the gulf is divided, 
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by tlio intervention of two rocks, into three channels, which ha^ ®b- 
tainecl the inoppropriate appifllation above-mentioned, as if a river had 
tliefl;} eihptied jtself/by these three* different channels into the seSr 
AVit/iin these, is a basin lying S.S.E. atul N.N.W. 15 miles long, and from 
3 ta ^ broad. This basin communicates, by a narrow passage, with an 
inner harbour, which lies nearly in a parallel direction, and is about 11 
miles Ipng, and 2 miles broad. Ships of any size may anchor in any 
palt^i^f either ^harbour, in perfect safety, and ^most close to the shore. 
OppiSiite the entrance of the outer basin or harbour, is the town of 
/[Justel Nuovo, with its ruined fortress; a place which, in tlu* days of 
Sultan Solvman, and Mohammed IV., was the s<-ene of many a desperate 
conflict between the Turks and Venetians. In a similar situation, frout- 
, ing the entrance of the inner haihour, is the small town of Peraste, in¬ 
habited by Catholics, who have two epnvents beautifully situated on an 
island near the town. •At the head of the inner basin stands Cattaro, 

. the capital of the State, built at the foot of the steepest height of the 
Montenegro range, which here presents 1,200 feet of perpendicular ele¬ 
vation, aiuLafrowns in awful majesty upon the subjacent valley, (’altaro 
is so suiTounded with rocks, that it cannot be seen till a close approach; 
•and so oferhung by them, as for several hours to seem buried in tlnnr 
shade. In sununcr, the reflection of the sun from those rocks makes the 
town uncommonly hot; but the snow continues in the hollows of the 
ni< untain throughout the whole year, thus affording a plentiful supply of 
water at all times. This city was well-fortifie<l by the Venetians, with 
regular works towards the water, flanked by strong bastions; the works 
on the land-sub* somewhat resembling those of (libraltar. A c-onical 
rock, rising to the lu’ight of 600 feet peq)endi<*,ular from the base of the 
Montenegro, is detiu;h<*d fi’cnn the mountain, about half-way its height. 
This rock is enclosed within the fortification; and transverse lines are 
i;arried along the side, to the very summit. These are defended by 
galleries, with loopholes for musketry, and cannon placed on the most 
cominaiiding angles; tmd on the summit is a regular platform. The 
Cattanni, as they are called, make m<»re wine and oil thati they can con- 
suutf); but ai every other artijde o^food, they pro<lucR barely enough for 
a three months’ consumption in tin* year. Part of their snpplios, they 
.obtain from their fierce neighbom-s, the Montenegrians, but the far greater 
’ part is tlerived from Trieste and the l.evant. In this trade, between 
^200 and .‘100 vessels are employed, many of them ab<jve .SOO tons burden. 
Thus,* depemling on maritime eonimerce for tlieir subsistence*, a large 
jiroportion of the people are bred up from their childhood to the sea, and 
they We esteemed the most expert mariners in the Adriatie. The im¬ 
portance of this city is partly comm<*rcial and partly political, it being 
long regarded as .an impregnable bulwark against the Turks, who had 
often besieged it, but in vain ; and it is still viewed as the (Jibraltar of 
Dalmatia.^ 

• • 

• 

® liy the peace of Presburtf, the Austrians hail agreed to eede it to the French, who 
loohed upon the possession of this impregnable fortress anil rityas an important ac<{ui- 
sition, on account of its exeellenrn ns a naval station, Ihe extent of its ruminerce, 
andhs Aeing^situate on the very frontiers of Turkey, whence, at »fiy time, when an 
opportunity pitpsented itself to their view, they rould aceoinpli'-fa their ninhitious 
views, reu|iectiiig the Turki.sh ciiipire, Hut the singulaiP address, and diidoinali^ 
adroitness of a Russian envoy, prevented for a time the execution of this cession, on 
the part of Austria. The cession of this important fortress was made n« essentid* 
article of the treaty of Tilsit. The consequences of this cession w'ere exartlyAunh as 
the Russian envoy had told the Montenegriuna, when he persuadci^them to i^izeit for 
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Cn-AP. IV.—THE ITALIAN STATES OF THE AUSTRIAN MON¬ 
ARCHY, OR THE LOMBARDO-VENETIAN KINGDOM.;' 

’ 

The surface of these States, according toLicchtenstem, is 830JB2 G^tnan 
square miles; according to Blumenbach, 867.50 German squard miles; 
and according to Stein, 862.5. We reserve our description of these States, 
which form an integral part of the Austrian Empire, for our article It'Aly. 


Authorities.'} Among the most useful works which have yet appeared 
relating to the history and geography of Austria in particular are Liech- 
tenstern’s Handhuch der neuesten Geographie des Oesterreichischen 
Kaisarstaats. Wien. 1817-18, 3 vols. 8vo.—Marcel de Senes, Voy. ei- 
Autriche, ou essai stat. et geogr. de cet empire. Paris, 1814, 4 vols., 
8vo.—Austria as it is, by an Eyewitness. London, 1828, 8vo.—Atlas 
des OesteiT. Kaisarthums, in 40 Blatt. Wien. 1805.—Coxe’s History 
of the House of Austria. 

themselves: for Bonaparte’s first act, after he had obtained possession of toe Cattaro, 
was the se.i 7 . 11 re of the city and territory of Hagusa, without either plea or provocation, 
and the destruction of that ancient, free, and nourishing repnhlie, which was imme¬ 
diately annexed to the dominions of France. In October Cattaro was taken 

by the British squadron in the Adriatic, under the gallant lloste; and the garr'son 
of 600 men, under general Gautier, obliged to surrender at discretion. This event 
was followed by the. reduction of Ragusa and Zara, and the entire evacuation of all 
Daknatia, by the French. 



PRUSSIA. 




Tins appellation is of modem date, only commencing with the 
I8th centur(|r, and originally confined to the tract of ioaritiine territory 
lying between the borders of Conrlaud and Poraerellia, but now extended 
*to a monftrcliy, which has by various acxessions of tcTritory, risen to sucli 
a degi'ee of political eminence as deservc'dly to rank among tin* first 
powers of Europe. The name Prussia originated, by an easy corru])tion, 
in <,hat of the Phrzzi, a Slavonic tribe, or the JJorussi, a'Sarmatiau 
clan accxirding to Stella, who, migrating from the foot of the Riphaean 
mountains, were tempted to settle here, by the comparative; beauty and 
fertility of the coumry. Helmold, who wrote in the 12th century, 
mentions the Pruzzi among the Slavonic tribes; and the name was known 
to Adam of Bremen, who wrote a century before Helniold. 

jB(mndaries.'2 The two large districts of land constituting the I’mssian 
dmuinions are bounded on the E. by Russia and Poland; on the south, 
by Austria, Cracovia, tlie kingdom of Saxony, ami the temtorics of 
Ilesse-Cassel, Hesse-Darmstadt, and Nassau, till we arrive at the Rhine. 
To the W. of this river, the Fnissian acquisitions commence at the 
junction of ftie Rhiife and Nahe, t>ppositc the town of Bingen, on the 
southern, bank of the Nahe: the bounding lino ascends the Nahe, till its 
. confluencQ with the Olan, from thence to the junction of this latter river 
with the Lauter, at Lautericken; thence it proceeds along tlie demarca- 
tion-^ine separating the late French department of the Sarre from Mont 
Tonnere, still ascending the Gian, and then descending the small s^eam 
of the Blies, till its confluence with the Sarre, a little below the French 
fortress of Sarreguiminis; thence along the old limits of the county of 
Sarrebruck, leaving SaiTcbruck, Sarre Louis, and the course of the Saire, 
together witli the other towns and villages, situated on both its banks, 
along with their dependancies, without the limits of Fmnce, and within 
thp Prussian territory, as far as its confluence with the Niod, at Siersberg; 
ilience following the course of the Sarre, till it touches the borders of 
the ci-devant archbishopric of Treves; thence W. to the frontier of the 
gr^nd,duchy of Luxemburg, leaving the cantons of Wadern, Merzig, and 
San'eburg^within the Prussian limits; thence it runs N., a|,oiig the Moselle, 
till its jimc^ion with the Sour. The limits in th^ quarter, between the 
kingdom of the Netherlands on the W., and the Prussian dominions,” en 
the £. will be given in our account of Belgium. On the N*, PrussMt 
is bounded by the Netherlands, Hanover, the two duchies o^Meck- 
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lonburg, and tlie shores of the Baltic, all the way from the western 
ex’ti»«wijty of Pomeranianiii an eastern, and then in a'nortbem direction, 
as far as the mouth of tlie MemeL river, in 55° 46J,N. Lat. 

The extent'of the Pi-ussian temtories is not easily ascer¬ 
tained, as they do not present that compact appearance,—that continuity 
of boundary line and contiguity of parts which indicate a connected domi¬ 
nion. The line of continuity is broken by the intervention of part of the 
dominions of Lippe, Hessen, Schauenburg, Hanover, Waldeck, and Nassau. 
The Prussian dominions are thus separated into two divisions, intern 
ami western; and we are obliged to take the extent of these divisions 
separately. The eastern division extends from the frontier ol Hesse 
Cassel, in Long. 10° E. of Greenwich, and 51° 20' N. Lat. to the eastern 
frontier of Prussian Silesia, in Long. 20° E. of Greenwich, and 50° 45' 
N. Lat.; thus making a distance betwixt these extreme points of 435 
British miles. If we take it from Domitx, on the Elbe, in 11° 15' E. 
Long, to the frontier of Eastern Ih'ussia, in Long. 23° E. of Greenwich, 
the length will bo upwards of 500 British miles; hut if we again take it 
from tlie western limit of the principality of llalbertstadt,,to the last- 
mentioned point, the distance will be 550 British miles, in a S.W. and 
N.E. direction. The breadth of this division, from the southern frontier 
of Prussian Silesia, in 49° 45' to the most northern point of Pomerellia, 
on the west side of the Gulf of Dantzic, in 54° 45' N. Lat. is 360 Bri¬ 
tish miles.' But if we take it from the same point, to ‘the mouth of the 
Memel, in N. Lat. 5.5° 46', the breadth will bo 460 British miles. If we 
again take it from the point where the Elbe leav^ the present Saxon 
dominions, a little above Muhlberg, and enters the jhiissiaii ten-itory, to 
the most northern point of the Isle of llugen, in the late Swedish, but 
now Prussian Pomerania, the breadth will be 2.50 British miles; and il 
it be again taken from the triple line of demarcation, between Prussia, 
Siixony, and Bohemia, to the nearest shore of the Baltic, the distance 
will be 210 British miles. The western division of tlie Prussian territo- 
ri<‘s is of much less extent than the eastern, though at the same time it 
occupies a large space. This division may again be subdivided, for the 
sake of ch‘arness, into eastern and western : the Rhine f‘>rmlng the kmit 
betwixt them. The territory on the E. of the Rhine, extends in aN.W. 
.and S.E. direction, from the fortress of Ehrenbrietstein, for the space of 
135 British miles, to where the Rhine enters the Belgic dorainit)iis. But 
if we take it from the frontier of VVetteravia, where the Weder leaves 
Hesse and enters the Prussian dominions, to the N.W. angle of the 
county of Beutheiin, the distance will be 190 British miles; and if again 
it be taken from the Weder, to the northern frontier of the principality 
of Miinlen, the extent will be 160 miles. On the western side of the 
Rhine, the newly acquired territory extends along its western bank, for 
the space of 170 British miles; nanzely, from Bingen, to where it enters 
the Dutch territories. The breadth gradually nari'ows, from E. to W., 
as the Rhine approaches the frontiers of Belgium. Tlie greatest breadth 
is from Bingen to the frontiers of Luxemburg, which is 70 British miles; 
from the same point, in a S.W. direction, to Sarre Louis, the distance is 
much the same. From 70 and 75 miles, the breadth contracts to 50, 40, 
30, and twenty miles, till it ends almost in a point, beyond Cloves. But 
if we take the whole extent of the western division of the Pi'ussian tem- 
tjry, on both sides of the Rhine, then it will reach from E. to W., a 
distauct of 160 miles. The ancient principality of Eulda, in the ci’'clo 
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of the Upper Rhine; the circle of Nensta<lt, in the electorate of Saxony; 
and SOUK! districts of Voigtl^d, in Reussen, are completely detached 
fronj all the other Prussian territories.* * 

* • Di^iiird, however, as the Prussian territories still*are, they are not near so murh 
so asaf'ormerly. Previous to the accession of the Great Preilerie, they wei-e little else 
tUUii nie/e patches ot teiTitory. For instance, Pastern Prussia was completely isolated 
from the rest, by^ the intervention of the Polish dominions. The Prussian States, to 
the west^f the lOlbe, were in a 8imilar*8ituatioii, not one of them almost beiii^ con- 
ue(;^d with another. The Prassiaii possessions in Prancoiiia, as Cullembach and 
Hayiv^^lh, were Surrounded entirely by the territories of other.Germnn princes. 'J'his 
coiitlin^al intervention of neutral ten'itory was a gre.at dissidvantage; and we need 
ijot wonder, that in such ciicumstances, the princes of the house of Jlrandcnburg 
should have strenuously endeavoiii'ed both to connect and extend their dominions. 
Frederic cle%rly saw these political disailvautages, and laboured hard to remove tliem j 
which he accomplished in part by the conquest of ISUesia, which lay immediately coii- 
^tiguous to Brandenburg; anil by the partition of Poland, which, by adding the pro¬ 
vince pf Regal or Western Prussia, together with the districts of Great I’olaud, to I lie 
north of the Netze, connected his Polish donoitiions with his German territories. In 
the revolutionary war, the Prussian states on the W. of the Kliine were seized by the 
, French, and ceded to them by Frederic W illinin’s sucrcssnr, the present sovereign. 
For these cessions, Ih'iissia obtained some iudemiiilies in Westphalia and Lower 
Saxonyt But all these acquisitions of territory were lost, along with all the Prussian 
territory on tV west of the JOlbe, in consequence of the fatal Inttle of .lena, which 
produced the almost entire destruction of the Prussian iKiwer. By the subsequent 
p'eaty, she jost more than half her popiilat'un and territory; and Jay for six years 
almost in a state of political decth, under the feet of France. By the treaty of V'ieiiiia, 
in IS 15, the boundaries and the extent of her ac«[uisitions were defined, along with the 
resumption of what she had lost by the peace of Tilsit, in 1S07, (except in so far as is 
otiierwise provided for in that treaty,) as follows: “ That part of the grapd durhy of 
Warsaw, which shall belong to his J’russian majesty, and which he shall possess in full 
sovereignty for himself and his successors, under tlie title of the grand duchy of Posen, 
shall be comprised in the following limits: In proceeding from the frontier of 
ICastcrii Prussia, to the village of Fieuhoff, the new line will proceed alungthe fi-ontier 
of Western Prussia, as it subsisted from the year 177^ up to the peai;e of '1 ilsit, to the 
village of Lobitsch, which shall belong to the duchy of Wai'saw; thence there shall 
be drawn a line, which in leaving Konefania Grabowice and Jzytno, to Prussia, 
passes the Vistula, near this last mentioned place, on the other side of the river which 
falls into the Vistuhi, opposite Izytno, to the ancient boundary of the uistrict of 
Netze, near Gross Upoezko: so that Slusewo shall beloiig.to the diieliy, and I’rzhia- 
lui'v, Ilolia'iidez, ynd IMaziejewu, to Prussia. From Gross Opoezko, the line shall 
j»ass to Oldcwiska, which shall remain witli Prussia, to the vilbige of IV/bryslan; 
and ttience to the city of J^owida. From Powida, it shall be conliiiiicd by tlie I'ity of 
.Spiueze, to llie confluence of the W.artaand Prosna. Lip tliisl.ast river, the line shall 
aseeiid to within a league of Kaliscb. Then le.aving to Kaliseh a territory of three 
inilr« in extent!^ alcg thb left bank of tite Prosna, the line shall return to the course 
of tlie Prosna, ascending the stream till its souri;e, near the vilbige of Gola, on 
the fVuntief of Silesia, opposite Fetachia.” By tue ifith article of the same treaty, 
the boundaries and cessions on the side of Saxony*are thus arranged : “ The line 
shall commence at the confines of Bohemia, near Wiese, running to the environs 
of Seideuberg, following the course of the W'ittieh, till its coiitliienee with the 
‘ Neisscf '['hence the lino shall pass in a N.W. direction, till it touches the eirele of 
Bautzen ; the great road from the city of Gorlitz to Bautzen, belonging to 
Prussia, till it reaches the limits of the two circles of Bautzen and Gorlilz. 'i nerice 
the Ifne runs along, nearly in the same direction, till it strikes the Elbe, a little 
above Muhlberg. Thelinethen passesalongthesouthfrontierofthcbailiwickofMiilil- 
berg, thcii«» it proceeds N.W. along the frontier of the bailiwicks of Torgau, as far 
as Krlemburg and l^olitsch ; between which bailiwicks, and those of Oscliatz, Wusen, 
and Leipzig, the line passes, leaving these last to Saxony, while Eclemburg and 
‘liolitsch go to Prussia. From Padelwitz, belonging to the bailiwick of l.eipzig, and 
composing part of Saxony, to Eytra, likewise remaining with that state, the line cuts 
tjw* county of Merseburg in such a way that Brcctonfc|^ llaeueelen. Gross and 
Klein Delzig, Mark Uanstadt, and Knaut Naiiendorf, renvain with Saxony; Alodel- 
witz, Skenditz, Klein Libenau, Alt Uanstadt, Schoehlen, and Zictclicn, are transferred 
to Prussia. I'hence the line cuts the bailiwick of Pegaii, between the Fhiss Graben 
anc?thi'Weisse Elster. The first from the point where it separateisitsi'lf from the 
Weisse, or White Elster, above the city of Crossen, (composing pip'tof the bailiwick 
of I Iuyni||[Mirg,) to the point where, below the city of Merseburg, it flows into the 
Saule, shall belong, in the whole of its course, with both its! banks between these fewo 
cities, to the Prussian teiritory. Thence, where the frontier terminates in mat of tn^ 
county of Zeitz, it follows the latter to that of the countjr of Altepbnrg, n'lar LuckaiA 
The Founduries of the circle of Neustadt, the whole of which is incorporated with * 
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'J'o pretend to give the square miles of all these territories separately, 
coilsirtipg of so many small portions—espi^cially amid' the discrepancies 
of the German geographers themselves—would be .inconceivably trouhle- 
s6me and tedious; we shall therefore content ourselves with giving the 
superficial areas of the Prussian territories, in their principal divisions, 
namely:— ‘ - * 

1. GERMAN STATES. 

German Square ISritisii Sqij^re 
Miles. Miles • 

The Prussian States belonging to the Ger- ‘ J' 

man confederacy, as already described, ^ ' 

amount to. . • . • • 3,307.36 71,090 

II. PRUSSIA -PROPER. 

Eastern Prussia ..... 702.80 15,110 

Western Prussia ..... 46.5.75 10,014' 

Grand Duchy of Posen . . ‘ . . 538.50 11,579 

5,014.41 107,793 

The principality of Neufchatel, acknowledges the king of Prussia as 
its sovereign, but forms no part of the monarchy, as it belon;^ to the 
Stviss confederacy. The population of Prussia, in 1817, amounted, ac¬ 
cording to Hofmann, to 10,536,571, being at the rate of 2,101 persons 
to a German, or nearly 100 to an English square mile; but in 1826, 
according to Balbi, it amounted to 12,464,000 souls. '* 


CHAP. I_HISTORY. 

Early History.'\ The historical epochs of this country arc not 
deserving of much notice. The Pruzzi, or ancient Prussians, were a 
Slavonic race, who lived in a state of complete barbarism, fed upon raw 
flesh, drank the blood of horses at their feasts, sacrificed ' their prisonei-s 
taken in war, and were the perpetual foes and distm-bers of all the 

Prussia, remain untouchcil. The districts of Voigtland, in the eeunty of Ruc&tien, 
namely Gctail, Blilandurf, Spiiremberg, and Blaiikeiiburg, are all comprised in the 
Prussian allotment.” In virtue of the above boundaries, between the kingdom of 
* Saxony and the J'russian territories, as settled by the treaty of Vienna, all that tract 
of territory which formerly belonged to Saxony, and which lies to the £. N. and \V. 
of the above line, is transferred to the king of Prussia. By the same treaty, the king 
of Prussia ceded the principality of East Friesland, and part of Lower Miinst.'-r, to 
lI,'ino''’er, in exchange for the duchy of Saxe Lauenburg, and that part of the duchy 
of Lunenburg, which is situated on the right bank of the Elbe, with the bailiwicks of 
Kloetze, Elbingcrodc, and Rcckebcrg, the villages of Rudgershayn, and Gausefeich, 
all of which lay contiguous to the Prussian territories, whilst East Friesland was 
wholly detached from them. The duchy of Saxe Lauenburg was afterwards, by a 
subsequent treaty with Denmark, transferred to that power, ^ Prussia, in exc.hange 
for Swedish Pomerania. By the same treaty, Prussia cedes liild^heim, the cityanc. 
territory of Goslar, to the kingdom of Hanover. The line of demarcation between * 
France and Prussia, is not exactly the same as laid down in the treaty of Vienna; as 
by the subsequent peace r'^Paris, SOth November, 1815, the Prussian boundaries were 
extended to the west of the Sarre, by which Prussia obtained the county of Nassau- 
Sarrebruck, the town and district of Sarre-Louis, the cantons of Arnwal, part of the 
canton of Lebach, with the cantons of Merzig, Wadern, and Sarreburg, all in the 
ci-devant deparftnent of the Sarre, together with those of Ottweiler, and Blie.<a.v.el. 
In addition to these cessions, she has resumed all her possessions in Germany previous 
to the peace of Tilsit, with the exception of East Friesland, part of I^oiver Munster, 
aq(Ir Hil^Eshcim, ceded to Hanover; and the principalities of Cullembach and Bay¬ 
reuth, cened to Bavaria, in 1806, which last contain a population of half a million of 
dhuls. lies''les the above cessions, Prussia has lost the greatest part of the grand 
duchy of tWarsaw, which has been transferred to the Russian autocrat. ^ 
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neiglibouiing nations. For a long period of time they had no form of 
government; .propeHy was in common, and power was tlie only sy^ltfrd 
of right. • They wer^ so extremely ravage, that they knew not the 
niethod of constructing huts, but took up their'cude abode iif holes dug 
in tlie Isartli, or in the cavities of rocks and trees; an<l no other rule as 
to the number of wives was observed, than the possibility of maintaining 
them. Jl^arents possessed unlimited authmity over their children; and 
as therp were no magistrates, every master had despotic power in his own 
family.' But tlie strongest test of their barbarism, was the practice of 
piittinsf to death all the sipk of whose recovery they despaired,—a custom 
still prevalent on the coast of Africa and some of the islands of the 
Indian archipelago. Their only offensive weapons were sharp stakes 
hardened in the fire. All booty taken in war was rlivided into three 
parts; the first was appropriated to their didtii's; the second was given 
to the priests; and the third to the captors. Previous to the aiTival of the 
•Siidini. or Sudaviaiis, a Sarmatian tribe, and more civilized than them¬ 
selves,,they were totally destitute of any form of religious worship. By 
this new tr^ie, they were taught to worshiji snalres. which—like the 
people of Whiilaw, on the slave coaft of Africa,—tliey kept and fed in 
ttieir rave% as tutelary beings. Fi'om them they also learned to venerate 
the oak, as the, monarch of the wood, and tlie noblest and most durable 
of tiees. Under the shade of this tree their public worship and private 
orgifes were performed. Their three chief divinities wen? Perunos, 
Pecoltos, and Potrirnpos. Next in rank to these personages, were 
Curcha, Warachaito, and Ischwambatro; and the inferior order were 
chosen from the reptile and inanimate creation: as snakes, trees, woofls, 
stones, and mountains. TJiey moreover adored the celestial luminaries, 
and eclipses, thunder, hail, storms, and other natural phenomena, many 
of which they viewed as indications of the divine wrath, to apjiease which, 
thi^ sacrificed their prisoners, after the manner of the Lithuanians. By 
the incorporation of the Sudini with the Pruzzi, some appearance of a 
regular government was formed; cities, toAvns, tuid villages, were built; 
civil dissensions Avere avoided; and, under the direction of certain chiefs, 
tliejg successtully unhed to defem> tliemselves against external atttacks. 
In the latter end of the 12th century, Bolislans, king of Poland, attempted 
•to snbduc .the Prussians, under the pretence^ of couverting them to the 
Christian faith. Tlie pagan Prussians unable to contenci with such a 
* conqueror in the field, feigned conversion, promised obedience, and con¬ 
sented to be baptized. But the moment tlie invading army was with- 
draAWTi, they renounced their compulsory baptism, butchered the Catholic 
priests, and persecuted to the death those few of their own number who 
had sincerely embraced Christianity. Bolislaus incensed at this conduct, 
reconimeiicefl the war; but as the Pioissians were better prepared to 
resist than before, he was totally defeated in the attempt. The Polish 
pryaces unable to establish Christianity, and drive the obstinate Prussian 
jliagans from their idolatry, called in the Teutonic*l?nights to their assi.st- 
ancc. This society of warriors, equally enterprising and ambitious, after 
a Aiifar,of fifty years, and numberless sanguinary conflicts, accomplished 
the arduous task of Christianizing the country, by the utter extermination 
of almost all the ancient inhabitants. The knights directed their arms, 
after having almost exterminated the pagan Prussians, against infidel 
Lithuanians, with various success. But their wars with Polanj^ were lens 
fortunate; and about 1446, the four chief cities of Prassia, Dibingen, * 
' . 3o 
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Thorn, Koenigsborg, and Dant;sig, renounced tlieir subjection to llie Order, 
and fJi^iiied the protection of Poland. ^ 14G6, they were forced to 
abandon Eastern Prussia to Casiinir king of Poland, and to do Iioqnage 
for Western Prussia. Albert of Brandenbui'g, gi-antl master of the Order, 
obtained from his maternal uncle, Sigismund of Poland, the heffeditary 
investiture of all the possessions of the Teutonic knights in Prussia, aiid 
embraced the Lutheran religion. 'L'he last grand master of this order, 
Gothofred Kettler, abdicated his dignity, and obtained the dpchies of 
Courland ami Semigallia, as an hereditary sovereignty, from Sigi-t^inund 
II. of Poland; and from that time we hear no more of the Teutonic order, 
either in Prussia or Poland. In 15G9, Joachim II. elector of Branden¬ 
burg, obtained from the Polish monarch a grant of succession to ducal 
or Easti'rn Prussia. But this addition of power and territory did not 
take plac.e till 1GI8, when John Sigismund, elector of Brandenburg, 
acquired this duchy; and in 1621, liis successor received the solemn 
investiture from the Polish monarch. John renounced the Lutheran 
creed for that of the Reformed church, which has since that time been 
professed by the royal family of Prussia. His son and suCt'essor, 
John George William, who succeeded him in 1619, wished to remain 
neutral in the Thirty years’ war; but could not prevent his 1-mds froir 
being plundered and laid waste by the belligerents. He was at last forced 
to unite with king Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden, and subsciribed to the 
peace «if Prague, without, however, greatly benefiting his country, whudi, 
upon liis death, near the close of the war, cann; into the hands of his 
son, Frederic William, who reigned from 1G40 to 1688, with much 
firmness and wisdom. 

Frederic William7\ By the Westphalian peace Frederic obtained 
possession <»f Pomerania, and also acquired the secularized bishoprics 
of Magdeburg and Halberstadt, with several other districts. Involve<l in 
a war between Sweden and Poland, he obtained, after several reverses of 
fortune, the entire sovereignty of the dukedom of Pri4ssia, which had 
hitherto been held in fief oidy by the house of Brandenburg. Frederic 
now set himself to improve the administration of his country; he re¬ 
stricted the privileges of the nobility and the clergy; encour.‘iged agiipul- 
ture,* industry, and commerce; and greatly increased the wealth and 
. population of his dominions by his wise measures, particularly by afiording 
every kind of facility and encouragement to the .Huguenots, driven out 
of France at that time by the revocation of the edict of Nantes. He 
took part in jthe wni* between the Netherlands and France, as an Sily of 
the former ; but the Austrians remained inactive in this war from feelings 
of jealousy towards the great elector, and he was thus forced by Turenne 
to retire into the interior of Germany. France, at the same time, excited 
Charles XI. of Sweden to invade Brandenburg by promising him subsi- 
di«;s; but Frederic completely routed the Swedes, at F'ehrbellin, on the 
18th June, 1675 ; and took possession of Farther Pomerania. lie also 
defeated a second inv^jjing Swedish ai'my, in 1678 ; but after the peace 
of Nimeguen between Austria and Louis XIY., concluded on the 5th of 
February, 1679, left the Westphalian provinces exposcjd to French inva¬ 
sion, he also concluded a peace with France at St. Germains, on tht? 2f)th 
of June, 1679, liy which he obtained a small district in f^omerania, 
togethe^^ with a sum bt 800,000 crowns as an indemnification for the 
q.'^penses' of the, wai'. During the campaign he made with the Austrians 
at the Rhine, the young duke Frederic of Liegnitz died, whereupon 
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Austria^ as liege lonl of Silesia, assumed possession of the three princi¬ 
palities of Liegnitz, Breig, awl Wohlau; ^thoi^h, according to^feihily 
treaty, they should have gone to Brandenburg. Alter the war of 1686, 
•the elector could not obtain any farther indemnification from Austria, 
than*the cession of the circle of Schwiebus, and even this^ his son and 
lielr Frederic promised in a secret treaty to restore to Austria. 

Frederic //f,] Frederic III., who succeeded his father in 1688, and 
rai^n^l till 1713, was, in every feature of his character, wholly unlike his 
illustrious fatter; the father had shaken off his dependance on Austria, the 
.son a^in submitted to it; the fatlier was economical, the son a spendthrift, 
who vainly wished to imitate the splendour of the hrench couit. He 
assisted tne emperor with a corps of men agwnst the lurks, in 1690; 
^ and by another alliance with Austria, Spain, Fngland, and Holland, 
obliged himself to furnish 20,000 men for the war agmnst France. Ihe 
elector of Saxony at this moment wore the crown ol Poland, and the 
. elector of Hanover had the exp(*ctation of mounting the throne of 
Enghjnd; the royal title became also the highest aiin of this vain prince ; 
and aft<*r Vmg and expensivt; negotiations he obtained the wished lor 
honour in a tr<*aty concluded at Vienna on the 16th ot November, 1700. 
* Fredericf*promised in this treaty to furnish 10,000 men at his own expense 
to Austria for the war of the Spanish succession, whii’h was then about to 
take place; to renounce the subsidies due to him by Austria; to givt‘, 
insthe election of an emperor, his vote to Austria; to votfs with the 
emperor in all affairs of the German empire; and to advance no new 
pretensions in the electoral college on account of his new dignity. ^ Im- 
mediately after the signing of this treaty, hrederic issued a manifesto 
declaring that he had assumed the royal dignity; and on the 18th of 
January, 1701, placed the royal crown on his own head at Koenigsherg, 
declaring the duchy of Pnissia raised to the rank of a kingdom, although, 
on account of Poland, he assumed only the title of king in l^ussia, being 
in possession df Eastern Pnissia only.*'* Under Prederic s reign the in¬ 
crease of the Prussian territoiy was not important. He obtained Lingen 
and some otlier districts in Holland and Westphalia from prince William 
III* of Ot’aRge ;• ho" also acquired from Poland the province of Elbing; 
and, after tlie extinction of the house of Longueyille, in 1707, In* was 
i chosen sovereign hy the States of the principalities of Neufchatel and 
Valeiigin, and in this quality acknowledged by Prance in the peai e of 
Utrecht. Frederic encouraged the arts and sciences; he founded the 
unive'i-sity of Halle, in 1694, wliich, by the exertions of Thomfwius and 
several distinguished professors, maintained an excellent reputatiori from 
its very commencement; lie also founded the academy of Sciences at 
Berlin, and another for sculpture and pictures. 

Fretk^ic William I.l He was succeeded by his son Preilenc Wil¬ 
liam I. who reigned from 1713 to.l740. The chai-acter of this prince 
was considerably opposite to that of his father; his rudeness often remimls 
Us of the middle ages ; he was a good economistyand, upon the whole, a 
shrewd man; hut a mere soldier, without any pretension to refinement. It 
was he who laid the foundation of the military pouter of 5 ‘ 

to'^is illustiious son a well-exercised and disciplined army ol 70,000 men. 


* It, was not until Wpstern Prussia had hi-cn 
I'lartition of Poland in 1772, that the full right to 
lishjed. 


ioinpd to his dominions Ny the Urst 
the title of king of Priu^ia was est»iJ>- 
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a treasury rontainiiig above £7,000,000, and a population whose numbers, 
weahh;.and industry, had been greatly increased during his reign by 18,000 
emigrants from Salzburg, and the Dissidents who had fled from Pokind. 
lie also encouraged agriculture greatly, established manufactures, and 
improved the schools. By the peace with France at Utrecht, in *1713, 
he obtained, by renouncing the principality of Orange, the greatest'pait bf 
the principality of Guelders, belonging to the Spanish Netherlands, to 
which he had claims as duke of Cleve; after having taken part' in ‘the 
northern war against Charles XII. he acquired after the'* death ftf the 
latter, in the peace of Stockholm, on 21at of,January, -1721, Stettin, 
Pomerania to the Pcene, and the Islands of Usedom and Wollin; paying 
on the other hand 2,000,000 of crowns to Sweden. The pslrt he took 
in the Polish war of succession, was confined to a military movement in 
favour of Stanislaus Leszinsky. Tlie private character of this prince was 
by no means amiable; his daughter, the margravine of Anspach-Bayreuth, 
has left a most disgusting picture of him in her memoirs. 

Frederic the Great.'] He was siicceedctl by Frederic 11., who, in a 
reign of 46 years, from 1740 to 1786, by a combination of high talents, 
and restless activity of mind, seconded by good fortune, a well-disci¬ 
plined army, a wise government, and good laws, raised the‘Prussian 
State to a degree of power and influence, which she had never before 
possessed, and by which the whole political system of Europe was esseti- 
tially changed. By his energetic measures, he raised his kingdom from 
the rank of a dependance of the hoiise of Ilabsburg, to that cif a vigor¬ 
ous ojiponent and rival of its ambitious plans. When Frederic 11. 
mounted the Prussian throne, the population of his kingdom did not 
exceed 2,200,000 individuals; at his death, more than G,QOO,000 obeyed 
the Prussian sceptre. Bold and fortunate as a conqueror, he deserves yet 
greater praise and admiration as a niler. Frederic hatl by his gallant 
army obtained the political power he turned at, and although conscious of 
the advantages of peace to his people, he could only supltort the risittg 
fortunes of his kingdom by keeping up that warlike spirit which his own 
talents and success had first inspired. But F'rederic was not a mere sol¬ 
dier ;^he looked upon himself as merely the first servant of, the- State ; end 
full of this great idea, he presided over all its affairs with tiff/ care and 
'solicitude of a father. Hi» reign has confirmed the truth, that even 
in an absolute monarchy, if a high-minded man rules over it, the most 
extensive liberty of the press is not incompatible with the puiposes of 
government, and the progress of civilization may be successfully camell on. 
The expenses of his court did not exceed £200,000 annually, and at his 
death he bequeathed a treasury containing more than £13,000,000 to his 
successor, without having once checked, by any of his financial measures, 
that free circulation of money which maintains the vital strength of a 
country. Under the pressure of a stern military education, he found means, 
while a young man, to cultivate his natural taste for the sciences and belles 
lettres, in which he ^r,s encouraged by his mother, Sophia Dorothea, 
the sister of George II. of England. In early life, unable to submit any 
longer to the tyranny with which he was treated by his father, he 
resolved to fly to England; but bis plan was discovered, and hihisillf 
arrested and impnsoned at Custrin, where, by an act of atrocious cruelty 
on the p,rt of his father, he was forced to witness the execution of his 
^fr.end and, confidant Katt, who had been condemned to death by an 
unjust aiid arbitrary sentence of the king, who would liave also con- 
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demncd his own son, had it not been for'the strenuous intercession of 
the Austrian ambassador, and of the deacon l^einbeck, who ejprcified 
the’greatest power gf persuasion over Frederic William’s mind. He 
compiled his son to marry against his inclliiation, and gt^e him tHe 
to\wi of Rheinsbcrg,* where he lived in absolute retirement, entirely 
(fc^oteu ito the sciences and arts, till he mounted the throne. During 
his exije, however, the young prince had collected several of the most 
diatinjifaished scholars and artists around him, and maintained a close 
correspondence with several illustrious foreigners, particularly with 
.Voltdire, whose groat admirer he was. He mounted the throne on the 
Slst of May, 1740. The death of the emperor Charles VI. was a 
favourable moment for Frederic opening his political cai’eer. Without 
^ absolutely maintaining the claims of the house of Brandenburg to the 
Silesian principalities of Jiigemdorf, Liognitz, Briez, and Wohlau, he 
now demanded from the queen, Marfa Theresa, the duchies of Glogaii 
• and Sagan, and promised on the other hand to support her against all 
her eperaies, to give his vote to her husband in the election of an empe¬ 
ror, and tO|pny her 2,000,000 of crowns. These proposals being rejected, 
lie opened the first Silesian war in 1740, and <lefeated the Austrians at 
•Mollwitif, on the 10th of April, 1741. This victory decided the fate of 
Silesia; and Fmnce and Bavaria having united with Prussia, the war of 
the Austrian succession began. Austria’s only ally, George II. of Eng¬ 
land, hereupon strongly advised peace with Prussia, consuloriiTg Frederic 
}i» the most active and dangerous enemy a neighbouring nation could 
have ; ami this peace was concluded at Berlin in 1742, after Frederic’s 
victory at Cholusitz. Frederic now obtained by treaty the whole of 
Upper and Lower Silesia, and tlie county of Glarz, with the exception 
of Troppau, Jiigerndorf, and Teschen; and on his pai't, nuiouncml all 
other claims, took upon him the payment of a debt of 1,700,000 crowns, 
whh which Silesia was burdened, and promised to maintain inviolable 
the rights of the Catholics in that province. Saxony joined this peace, 
of which England and Russia were the guarantees.^ Frederic made 
use of this peace in organizing his newly-acquired territories, and increas- 
infi^ his imlitary.stijongth. lie also acquired East Friesland by the death 
of the lasicount of Friesland in 1743, Brandenburg having an ancient 
, claim upon that province. When, in the continuation of the war of the 
Austrian succession, the emperor Charles VII. had been driven from his 

* Frederic’s claim to Silesia cannot be derended upon the principles of equity, justice, 
add good faith. The compact between the elector Joachim and Henry, duke of Lieg- 
nitz* ill 1537, and upon which Frederic’s claim was founded, wiil not avail. Fur although 
by the death of the last duke of I.iegnitz, in 1G7B, the succession of all his estates 
devolved, according to agreement, on the house of Hrandenburg, yet the claim was 
not allowed by the emperor; an indemnity, however, the circie of Schwibus, a corner 
of Silesia bordering upon the clectorat, was formally ceded to the great elector, in con¬ 
sequence of which he formally renounced all pretensions to the principalities of 
Liegnitz, Brieg, and Wolaw. Some years afterwards, the circle of Schwibus was 
^i^stored by Frederic I. to the emperor, in terms of a sqpret engagement; and the 
counties of Limburg and Fast Friesland were received al a compensation for Schwi- 
biis. The house of Brandenburg had thus solemnly given up all claim to Silesia. 
Farther, by the I’rugmatic sanction, Trcderic William I. had engaged to secure the 
hereditaj^’ dominions of the Austrian family to the emperor Charles VI.’s only 
daughter and heir; and yet, in defiance of the faith of a treaty, by which all claims 
to Silesia w^re solemnly departed from by his great-grandfatliCT and by Frederic I. 
—and ib defiance of that very treaty by which his fathJr voluntai'ily became ^iind 
. to maintain Maria I'heresa in her hereditory dominions, of which SilesiaAonstilRted 
a part, Frederic the Great set up the antiquateil claim, and joinsd a jack of ru]fal 
rojibers to despoil a helpless but noble-minded queen ! . • 
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Bavai'uui lands, and the Austrian arms were almost everywhere victo- 
riduvfi'ederic began to entertain some apprehensions lest Silesia should 
be wrested from him, and cntcredinto a secret alliance with France,‘’tlie 
dmperor, t/ie elector Palatine, and Hesscn-Cassel. On the lOth of 
August, 1744, he suddenly entered Bohemia, ami conquered Pr^^e; 
but he was obliged to quit the country before the end of the year. After 
the death of Charles VII. the young elector of Bavaria, Maximilian 
Joseph, entered into a treaty of peace with Maria Theresa, while Hes^i- 
Cassel declared itself neuter. On the other hand, a treaty had* been 
concluded between Austria, England, the Netlyirlands, and Saxo/iy, at 
Warsaw, on the 8th of January, 174.5; and Saxony also concluded a 
special treaty witli Austria. But Frederic conquered the Austrians ami 
Saxons, entered Bohemia, and after gaining another victory over the 
Saxons at Kpsaelsdorfj on the 1.5th of December, 1745, the peace of 
Dresden was concluded on the 25th of the same month, by whic.h Fre¬ 
deric’s right to Silesia was recognized by the one party, while he recog¬ 
nized Francis I. as emperor, and Saxony agreed to pay 1,000,000 of 
crowns to Prussia. Frederic made use of the eleven years of peace which 
followed this war, in improving ihc internal condition of his lands, and 
ilcvoted his leisure time to the arts and sciences. But secret intelligence, 
which he receive<l through the treachery of the secretary Menzel, le(l 
him to dread a new attack upon Silesia, and he instantly hastened thither 
to anticipate the designs of his enemies, and entered with 60,000 men 
into Saxony, where he surrounded 17,000 Saxons in the canip of Pirna, 
atid starved them into a surrender. This invasion of Saxony was 
regarded by the other powers as an infraction of the general peace ; and 
on the 17th of January, 1757, the (lermau empire declared war against 
Frederic. Sweden also joined his enemies ; but an army, consisting of 
Hanoverian, Brunswick, and Hessian troops, collected to his aid upon 
the Rhine. The principal weight of this war fell upon Saxony, Bohemia, 
and Silesia. Frederic was victorious in the dreadful battle of Prague, 
fought on the 6th of May, 1757, after which he besieged the capital of 
Bohemia, but-was obliged to retreat, after having lost the battle of Collin, 
on the 18th of June,-1757. Wliilst the Prussian mnnai'ch retired ip-to 
Saxoby, the Russians invaded Prussia, and the Swedes Pomerania, and 
• a part of the Mark ; but the war at the Rhine was carried on with alter¬ 
nating fortune, the French under Marshal d’EstrCes having at first had a 
victory over Frederic’s allies under the duke of Cumberland, upon whicli 
a treaty of .neutrality was signed, but which was neither ratifie'd at 
Paris nor at London; and F'^ederic having gained a complete victofy 
over the French under Saubizc, and the troops of the empire under 
prince Joseph of Hildburghausen, at Rossbach, on the 5th of November, 
17.57. Frederic now hastened into Silesia, where he defeated the 
Austrians at Leuthen, on the 5th of pecember, 1757, whilst the Russian 
general, Fernior, occupied the kingdom of Pmssia. On the 15th of 
August, 17.58, FrederiCj,defeatod the Russians atZomdorf, near Ciistrin 
but the Austrian general Daun surprised the Prussian camp at Hoch- 
kirchen, on the 14th of October, 1758, for which he was rewarded with a 
consecrated hat and sword from Pope Clement Xlll.; and Frederic albo 
lost the battle of Kunersdorf against the Russians.^ While these reverses 

^'This l>.Rtle, in which Fmlerio, with an army of only iiO.OOO men, dared to attack 
rlR; Rns.siau!f under marshal Soltikof, 80,000 strontf, and protected by intrenchmeiits, 
was the isi.st fatal defeat that Frederic euifered dnriiiK the war. Not content with 
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of fortune happened to his own arms, his allies were victorious on the Weser 
and the Rhine; and fortunately for the Prassian cause the misunderstanding 
whi^h existed between the Russian and Austrian? generals, hinder(?3 tlieir 
operations in Silesia.* Frederic defeafed the. Austrians at Riegnitz, on 
the Nftth of August, 1^760; and the Russians and Austrians, who had in 
the. meaii,while tal<en possession of Berlin, imposed a contribution on tlie 
citizens, but retired on Frederic’s return, who again entered Saxony, and 
gained‘the ilecisive battle of Torgau, on the 3d of Sj*pteinbcr, 17(50. 
llowtlver effettually Frederic bad hitherto resisted sj! the attacks of his 
enemies, his I'esources were now nearly exhausted ; and in this situation, 
Hie death of his ally, Geo*ge IL, on the 23d of October, 17(50, was a serious 
loss to him, as the subsidies which he had received from Britain were stop¬ 
ped under the ministry of Bute. On the other hand, the French minister, 
* ^hoiseul, in virtue of the family treaty of the Bourbons, engaged Spain in a 
luai'itime war with England, which then found an ally in Portugal. But 
nothing so ellectually reviveil Frederic’s hopes in this situation as the death 
of the empress Elizabeth of Russia, on the 5th of January, 1762, and the 
accesiflou of Peter III., his own friend and admirer to the throne of that king¬ 
dom. Petef' gave the first public proof of his attachment to the Prussian 
J<ing, by (oncludiiig a treaty of peace witli him on the Gtli of May 1762. 
The peace with Sweden, of the 22d May 1762, followed, and soon after¬ 
wards an alliance between Peter and Frederic. When the former W'as mur¬ 
dered, the empress Catharine II., who succeeded him on the filth of July, 
17^2, dissolved this alliance, and declared the neutrality of Russia; but 
after two more victories over the Austrians, the peace of Versailles, on the 
10th of Ftibruary, 1763, finished the maritime war, and that of Huberts- 
burg, on the 15th of February, 1763, terminated a war of eight cam¬ 
paigns, in the course of which Freileric’s narrow and unconnected domi¬ 
nions—aptly cximpared by Voltaire to a pair of garters—were repeateilly 
overrun, iSilesia twice laid waste, and himself more than once brought to 
the brink of destruction,—a war in which upwards of thirty pitched 
battles were fought, and nineteen of them by Frederic in person, who 
lost, before the year-1761, forty-six of his best generals, and was reduced 
at one time^to such distress, as actually to contemplsitc an act of suicide, 
fr6m whiHa.'he IvaS*diverted by tfie marquis d’Argens, one of his inti¬ 
mate literary associates. The peace was concluded on the &tatu t/tio 
‘ before the war; but Frederic had acquired' a military reputation in this 

, having driven the Iluasians from their intrenchmenta, after a h.ird and bloody con¬ 
test orsix hours, he wished to render his victory complete by driving them from their 
last stand, contrary to the advice of his generids, who remonstrated that their men 
werg fatigued with slaughter, and oppressed with excessive thirst and heat. Hut the 
celebrated m.^rshal Laudohn having larived at the Russian camp with 12,000 fresh 
cavalry, charged the wearied Prussians with such vigour, that they were thrown into 
disorder; anil though Frederic rallied them repeatedly, and brought them again into 
iiction, he was at length utterly routed, with the loss of 19,000 men slain on the field, 
and almost all the rest of his army wounded or taken prisoners. At the lost attack, 
Frederic, as if in utter despair, waited af the Russian batteries for a shot to put an 
end to his life, but was led off by some of his own soldiers to his camp. When we 
liv'ftoct on the vicissitudes of this engagement, it would sremias if Virtory had torn the 
laurel wreath from the eonqueror’s brow, in just resentment of his wanton effusion 
of human blood. Happiljr for him, the Russians did not attack that night, when he 
retreated to his fonmer position, or the battle of Kunei'sdorf might have been as deci¬ 
sive a#that of Waterloo in our own day. The Austrian commander, marshal Daiin, 
reproached’^ltikof for his inactivity after the victory. To whi^h Soltikof replied: 
“ I havf^done enough for this year. Sir; I have gained the two battles of Zullichati 
and Kunersdorff, which have cost Russia 27,000 01 her bravest warriors ; Lexpc<\as 
an incitement to*the renewal of my operations, that you will gain two mtoiies m 
your turn. It is not reasonable that my sovereign’s troops should ket aMne." ^ 
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seven years’ vvai', wliicli secui'^d to Iiim a decisive influence on European 
aifeii-Sy His next care was to recruit thejnternal strength of his ten’i- 
tories which liad been'exhausted by so long a^war; he opened,.liis 
magazines,* rebuilt town^.and villages—to some of which he'grante4 
freedom from taxation for a rettain definite period—founded a at 
Berlin, and re-organized the excise on the Frencli footing, a measure 
which excited great discontent. 

Partitions of Poland.'} Had Frederic confined himself to tliis line 
of conduct, his political character, ambitious as it war., might have 
passed to posterity with comparatively few stains. But the paictitiori 
of Poland will ever remain a fotd blot on his glory. Tlie distracted 
state of that country presented her enemies with too favourabkj an occa¬ 
sion for carrying their ambitious designs into effect. One great cause of 
Polish misery was owing to religious animosity exasperated by the 
bigotry of the Catholics. A gnM proportion of the population were 
Greeks and Protestants. For some time after the Refoiination, religious 
liberty had been enjoyed in Poland by all who i)rofessed the Christian 
name. Sigismund Augustus, one of the wisest of tlie Polish sovei^eigns, 
sensible of the advantages resulting to the State from the fudest recog¬ 
nition of the principle of religious liberty, procured a solemp,edict of. 
toleration, to be issued in 1563. This law was afterwards confirmed ; 
and the national tranquillity might have been presciwed had the succeed¬ 
ing Polislv monarchs been endowed with the wisdom of Sigismund in 
maintaining that liberty to the defence of which they had sworn at the 
Pacta Conventa. In these times, the Roman Catholics constituted only 
a third part of the nation ; and this circnmstan(;e operated as a kind of 
guarantee to the general recognition of religious liberty. But this body 
gradually gained gi-ound in Poland under a number of concurring causes, 
especially through the influence of Jesuit missionaries, and at last became 
predominant under the reign of the bigoted Sigismund, when immediate 
opportunity was taken of this superiority, to oppress tht dissidents, as 
they were termed in Poland. A persecution was first commenced in 
1G38, against, the Socinians, whose imprudent conduct, combined with 
their heretical tenets, had rendered them odious to the Catholics. By a 
decree of the diet, the Soclnian university of Ratrow" was ordt-red to be 
• demolished, the professors banished, their printing-houses destroyed, and 
their churches shut. All this was executed with the most rigid severity, 
and by a public and solemn act passed at the Diet of Warsaw, in 1658, 
the whole sect were banished for ever from Poland ; and the punislKnent 
of death was denounced against all who should either profess their opi¬ 
nions or harbour their persons. In 1661, this terrible edict was reneVi'ed, 
and the persecution of the Socinian dissenters was gradually extended to 
all the other dissidents. At tlie pciriod of the bigoted Sigismund the 
Third’s death, the Roman Catholics constituted three-fourths of the 
senate, and a hundred churches of the dissidents had been forcibly demo¬ 
lished. By the treaty of Oliva, indeed, in 1660, the ruling party was 
constrained to acknowledge a partial restoration of the dissidents’ privi¬ 
leges ; but the Roman Catholics still possessed the means of defeating 
the objects of this treaty, though guaranteed by four of the most power¬ 
ful sovereigns of Europe. The first Saxon king of Poland,ho aban¬ 
doned Lutheranism was prevailed upon to enact laws in 1717 and 1723 
partiall^*^(lepriving dissidents of their privileges, in order to conciliate 
his turhplcnt Catholic nobles and clergy. So confident were the Roman 
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Catholics grown from their past success, ^especially in the calamitous 
affair of Thom, in 1724, and from the election of Augustus II. to the 
thrajpe, that,' in 173(i, they b^dly proposed a cohstitution by which the 
dissidents were declared incapable of holding .any public office; and M 
prevett^ any attempt tp reclaim their rights, it was decreed, that who- 
erer of' t^e dissidents should implore the intercession of foreign powers, 
should be held a traitor and punished accordingly, even though he should 
havp addressed himself to the guarantees of the treaty of Oliva. Affairs 
were tn this state, when Stanislaus Poniatofski obtained the crown, in 
1768^ As he owed his promotion to Russian influence, the Greek and 
Pi'otestant dissidents indulged a hope of milder treatment. Encours^d 
by the bishop of Mohilof, the only prelate of the Greek faith, they deter¬ 
mined to attempt the recovery of their privileges; and in 1765, applica- 
'tion was made to the guarantees of the treaty: namely, Great Britain, 
Sweden, Holland, and Prussia. Tht^e powers, by their ambassadors, 
interceded warmly in behalf of th(*. Greek and Protestant dissidents, at 
the general diet, in 1766 ; but the torch of religious animosity was now 
fired, "and the bigotry of the Catholics hastened the ruin of Poland. 
The bishop*of Cnicow, in opposition t«i the intercession of the above 
j)owers, ^sorted in open assembly, that the Pacta Convent., as it now 
stood, ordained that the Catholic religion should be maintained; that 
according to the laws of the kingdom; they could not even grant the dis¬ 
sidents simple toleration ; and that the latter had violated tho constitu¬ 
tion of the State by applying to foreign powers. A draught of a law 
was then read by this reverend personage, importing that no concessions 
should be granted to the dissidents. It was in vain that Russian troops 
entered Warsaw to enforce the requisition of Catharine in favour of the 
dissidents: in vain was her requisition supported by a spirited memorial 
from the British minister; and equally fmitless was the attempt of 
Stanislaus himself to intercede in favour of his dissenting subjects. 
Religious zeal rendered the Catholic dietines insensible to fear; nothing 
could overawe them, or shake the stem purpose of their souls, and the 
dissidents were baffled in their attempt. The Lithuanian dissidents find¬ 
ing that the interposition of the protestant powers and Russia in their 
favour wdt' fruitFessTformed a confederacy, and appointed a general and 
council to conduct their operations; and soon after, the Polish nobles of 
‘their party, .300 in number, confederated and*chose another general and 
council ■ for the same purpose, and were joined by the cities of Klbingen, 
Thoru, and Dantzic. The consciousness of strength, and a reliance on 
foreign aid, did not betray them into insolence or acts of outrage ;• but 
their protectress, the northern Semiramis, acted in a different manner. 
While they temperately recapitulated their grievances, without aspersing 
the Roman Catholics, she, on the contrary, declared her determination 
to maintain the dissidents in their cause, and ordered her troops to treat 
all those as her enemies who shouhl ill-treat them. But neither the 
rerolt of the dissidents, nor the menaces of the Russian empress, nor the 
uicrease of her troops, nor the representations %»f the guarantees of 
Oliva, could alter the determination of the Roman Catholics in this fated 
kiqgdora. For although a diet was again assembled in order to terminate 
the existiftfjdisorders and restore the public peace; yet^when a propo¬ 
sition was made by those who were desirous of a^^commodating the dif¬ 
ferences in question, that commissioners should be appointed fftra tnc. 
three orders of the State, and empowered to conclude with tllfe Russuuif 
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ambassadora upon all ixiattera relative to the dissidents, it was strenuously 
opposed by the Roman Catltolic partisans. Warm altercations taking 
placed a detachment of the Russian troops which had surrounded Warsaw 
•during the diet, as the most summary mode di ending the disputp, 
seized the bishops of Cracow and Kief with some others who had' been 
most violent in opposing conciliatory measures, and carried them prisoners 
to Wilna. The king, and other dispassionate friends to peace, then in¬ 
terposed ; and by their conciliatory speeches, so wrought up the dietines, 
that a plan of accommodation was at last adopted. A grand commission 
was now appointed to review the matters in debate; and a number of 
resolutions were accordingly passed, and sent to Moscow for Catharine’s 
approbation. By these it was declared that the king should be of the 
Roman Catholic religion, but that the dissidents should enjoy the public 
exercise of their faith under certain restrictions, and be admitted to the 
senate, the diet, and to state-offices; and that a supreme tribunal, to 
consist of an equal number of members of each religion, should be appointed 
to decide on all matters of faith and public worship. Thus the dissidents 
gained their point; but it was by the influence of foreign bayonets, and 
the seizure of the Catholic bishops, whom neither policy, hilmanity, nor 
reason could move. Another diet was called, ratifying the a^te of the 
commission, and the abolition of the jurisdiction of the pope’s nuncio, 
and appointing a synod, in which* the primate was to preside, as the 
dernier resort for deciding ecclesiastical causes; this measure greatly 
offended the papal court, and was strenuously opposed by the Roman 
Catholic partisans, but was carried by the presence of a Russian army, 
which enforced unanimity. Tlie diet was then dissolved, as well as the 
confederacy of the dissidents, and apparent tranquillity restored to a 
country whose annals had, for more than a century, presented nothing but 
scenes of misery and deeds of rapine. But it was a deceitful calm, the 
flame was only smothered in order to break out with greater violence. 
Catholics and dissidents, though rancorous enemies of each other, on dis¬ 
covering that Russia had established an ascendency of force in their 
country, united in one common sentiment of detestation towards the 
enemy of their national independence; and in a few weeks after the dis¬ 
solution of the diet, all Poland was in a state of inkarectiwif from 'Ihe 
Ukraine to the Dwina. The great object of Catharine in favouring the 
dissidents, was the establishment of lier own power in Poland; and the 
bigotry of the Catholics had furthered her designs, as it afforded a 
plausible pretext for her interference. Stanislaus was now viewed by 
bis Catholic subjects with frantic detestation, as having made himself the 
instrument for establishing the tyranny of a foreign power, and a religious 
faith which Catholicism had taught them to hold in abhorrence. 

Frederic, who was ever on the watch to improve every opportunity 
of aggrandizing his power, had attentively viewed the situation of Pol¬ 
and, and the progress of Russian influence ; but instead of interposing in 
its behalf, and arresting its ruin, he determined to accelerate it by his in- 
trigues with the courts' of Vienna and Petersburg. Which of the three 
partitioning powers first conceived the villanous scheme, it is impossible 
with precision to say; for although they were all concerned in the birsi- 
ness, yet none o^ them was willing to be thought its first prqietitor. Yet 
it jis generally believed, that the odium of the whole contrivance was due 
to Fred'<Jric, who suggested it first to Catharine by prince Hehry, his 
brotltpr^.whom he sent on a secret mission to Petersburg, in 1770, when 
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the business is supposed to have been arranged, and communicated by. 
Frederic to Joseph, at a second conference at !|^eustadt. Negotiations 
on the back of^ this^idnterview, were held with Catharine through the 
medium of Frederic, by the Aniitrian cabinet ;*iand the whole affair wiis 
cariiira*on>with such etecresy, and their different shares so harmoniously 
adjusted,> that it was known only by its gradhal development. The 
Prussiaji and Austrian troops approached Poland, under various pretences, 
wth:h^.the distracted state of the country easily afforded them ; and each 
of them having seized his respective proportion of territory, the veil was 
throvm off, and their oh^ct revealed in a manifesto, declaring the prin¬ 
ciples on which they had acted relative to Poland since the death of 
Augustus,* the last monarch, and representing the anarchy which then 
and since reigned, as having compelled them to adopt measures for secur¬ 
ing the tranquillity of their own frontiers. This document insisted on 
the great expenses they were compelled to bn at for this purpose ; dwelt 
on the iiicoitvcnieiice of being exposed to the uncertain but possible con- 
sequepces of the entire dissolution of Poland, and of having the mutual 
harmony an^ friendship of the three powers destroyed by such an event; 
and declared the immediate necessity which existed of applying a 
’suitable i%medy to evils, f'*om which they had already experienced the 
most direful effects, and whose consequences, if not prevented, might 
prove fatal to the tranquillity of Europe. The only decisive remedy, 
therefore, which presented itself to the humane triumvirate to prevent 
the entire dissolution- of Poland, was their asserting their respective claims 
to certain (listiicts lying within the Polish boundaries. These claims 
were then produced, and the partitioning powers kindly admonished the 
Poles to banish all discord, and to unite with them in restoring peace to 
the republic. Circulars were despatched by Frerleric, to the States of 
those districts which he had seized, giving plausible reasons for seizing 
them, and exhorting them to conform. A counter-manifesto was pub¬ 
lished by the Hiles, who could not be brought so readily to believe their 
kind intentions in seizing part of their country. This was followed by^ a 
counter-manifesto on the part of the partitioning powers, still more inso¬ 
lent than.the foKirAj*, calling upon* the Pules to summon a diet to ratify 
their claims. A diet was accordingly held at Warsaw, which was filled 
with the Austrian and Prussian troops to overawe its deliberations, and 
this assembly reluctantly ratified the unjust partition. An appeal indeed 
was made to the powers of Europe, and especially to Great Britain, 
Denmark, and Sweden, three of the guarantees of Oliva ; but the |hree 
powers last mentioned, contented themselves with bare remonstrances. 
Gustavus was employed in establishing despotism in Sweden ; Denmark 
was distracted by court-intrigues, and guided by a weak ministry; and 
the British administration were employed in squabbles with Wilkes, the 
city of liOndon, and the refractory cplonists. France too was sunk into 
a state of political degradation, under a weak and worthless monarch, 
JLouis XV.; Turkey indeed, induced by the int^/*:ues of France, took 
the part of the oppressed, but w’as nearly ruined in the attempt; and 
thus, as there never was a more flagrant violation of the rules of national 
justice aqd honour, and of the balancing system which had so long 
guided Eufopean politics, so a more favourable oppoi-funity had never 
occurred in the annals of modem Europe, for the hccomplishmeqil; of t/be 
of the most nefarious projects ever devised in the cabinet) of ftatesmecf 
or Recorded on the face of the historic page. Frederic • obtained^by this 
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partition in terms of the negotiation at St. Petersburg, of the 5th of 
August, 1773, the whqjie of Polish Prussiu, and of Great Poland to the 
Netz, with^the exception of t>a]itzic and Thom; and from this*tim^the 
Itingdom of Prussia, has Veen divided into Eastern and Western Prussia*; 

Frederic kept a watchful eye on the motions of the emperor Josepli, vdth 
whom he ha<i had two ^,'ersonal interviews, and declared himself againat 
the occupation of a part of Bavaria by the Austrians, after the dpath of 
the elector Maximilian Joseph. The negociations with Austria having 
failed, Prussia in league with Saxony, began the war o^ the Bavarian 
succession in July, 1778, by entering Bohemia,with two armies. ’ The 
emperor Joseph kept himself in his fortified camp behind the Elbe at 
Jasomir, and would not venture a battle, hut Catharine II. bf Russia, 
having threatened to send 60,000 men to support Prussia, the peace of 
Teschen was concluded on the 13th of May, 1779, without any battle 
having been fought. In the evening of his active life, Frederic con¬ 
cluded with Saxony and Hanover, on the 13th of July, 1785, the league 
of the German princes against Joseph’s plan to exchange Bavaria fpr the 
greatest part of the Austrian Netherlands. He died at Sansspuci, on the 
17th of August, 1786, in the 75th year of his life, and tlie 47tli of his 
reign, leaving to his nephew a lungdom enlarged by an augmcrfiation of' 
territory not less than 28,000 square miles, a full treasury, a well-discip¬ 
lined army of 200,000 men, and a high political influence in Europe. 
Could warlike fame make a virtue of ambition, Frerleiic was certaiuly 
the most fortunate, as well as most illustrious prince of his age. His 
literary attainments, though not of the very first order, were yet much 
beyond those of ordinary men, or the common herd of kings. He was 
an eminent man, whether viewed as a philosopher, a soldier, or a king. 
Many a private man, indeed, might make a great king; but few kings 
have like Frederic made great private men. Unfortunately this greatness 
of mind was not accompanied with goodness of heart, it had nothing 
amiable in it. Frederic sported alike with human feelings, and with 
human life ; he made no scmple of violating cveiy law whether of justice 
or humanity, which stood in the way of his ambition. To the low vices 
whic}ji disgrace many elevated statiors, Frederic wac/not addicted ; *for 
he was sober, chaste, and frugal; but in many instances his frugality 
' bordered too closely on meanness to be an object of admiration. As to 
religion, he was totally destitute of any thing like it; and he made no 
profession of it, but jested with every thing that was solemn or serious. 
His unbounded toleration of religious opinions did not proceed from any 
religious principle, but from an equal indifference to all forms of religion. 
As he was a professed infidel, his chosen companions and his bosom- 
friends were most of the same stamp, as Voltaire, Maupertuis, Algarotti, 
D’Argens, and others. In the Seven years’ war indeed, he was very 
popular in this country, and obtained the appellation of the glorious 
defender of the Protestant faith, for no other reason that we can see, but 
the mere circumstancq of having the Catholic houses of Austria and 
Bourbon united gainst him. Considered as a sovereign, no absolute 
prince ever did more to advance ’the prosperity of his own dominions. 
He had sense and discernment to identify his own interest and^. those '“of 
his subjects; anii considered himself as placed at the head of the state 
to, 'Jefeqjl its territories and promote its welfare. Upon the whole, not- 
^cithstandmg hjp faults and his detestable ambition, candour obliges us to 
say, thaA Prussia lost in him an able, active, and enlightened sovereign ; 
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and that he waa the greatest prince of the house of Brandenburg, t}iat 
ere^ swayed the sceptre. What does him .the greatest honour is^that he 
was in the most noblb sense of the word, a pppular monarchy—the kii|g 
of the,$eopie. He lived in the midst of his p^ple; in almost every hut, 
hi^ port^-ait was to be found; and the meane^ of his subjects had free 
access to him. All his works were written iik French, for which Ian- . 
gnygetlie always entertained a strong predilection. This partiality may 
pbrhaps be accounted for by the fact, that the German language and litem- 
turc, had not made sufficient advances in the time of bis youth, to pre- 
’sentTiis active mind wftli any subjects of leading interest. Among Ids 
nunAerou^ works, the AiUi-Machiavely shows by what training he pre¬ 
pared himself for the task of government. 

» Frederic William //.] His nephew Frederic William II. succeeded 
him in 1786, and reigned till 1797. .It ivas only necessary for him to 
maintain the political position and strength which his uncle had given to 
the Prussian States; but Frederic William was destitute of las great pre- 
dece-tsor’s abilities, though not of his ambition. I'he French Revolution 
breaking otit, he was the first to take the field against Lcpublican France. 
To this lie was induced by the sanguine representations of the emigi'ant 
princes, *who assured him that one campaign wmild decide the business. 
But he was soon cured of his mistalie in the barren plains of Champagne, 
where more than a third of his army perished of hunger and disease, and 
tlft rest were compelled to make an inglorious retreat. Though he still 
earned on the war against France after this repulse, it was no longer as 
a principal, but as a mere subsidiary of Great Britain; and when at 
length he perceived that the war neither yielded laurels nor profit, he 
was the first to withdraw from the contest, and patched up a peace, on 
the best terms he could with a victorious enemy, losing his territories on 
the west of the Rhine. He perceived, moreover, that he had been made 
the dupe of thp empress Catharine’s policy, w'ho had artfully encouraged 
the German powers to embark in the war against France, thus diverting 
their attention and their forces, whilst she was effecting h(>r design of 
completely subjugating the Poles; and he determined, if possible, to 
ciftnpensatb foi»hT£'late reverses, 1>y sharing with that princess the spoils 
of an oppressed people, whoso protector he hail declai'cd himself. 

Sea^ Partition of Poland.']^ For sevel^l years after thejirst parti¬ 
tion; Poland had enjoyed an interval of repose. But as soon as Catha¬ 
rine,’s attention was diverted from that country by the Turkish war, the 
king and the patriotic part of the nobility embraced the oppoiitnnity 
afforded by that circumstance, of adopting measures to free themselves 
from the yoke of Russian ascendency, and to recover that independence 
which their civil dissensions had ruined. Rightly attributing the misfor¬ 
tunes of their'countiy to the defects of its government, and concluiling, 
that to amend the constitution wa% the most effectual method of giving 
stability to the Polish cormcils, and consistency to Polish power, they 
*’ determined to give the country a new form of gy^emment, calculated to 
make it happy at home, and respectable abroad. For this pmpose, a 
i^nytitution was prepared with the greatest secrecy and despatch, and 
measures were taken to ensure its acceptance. ^ 

Of .this constitution, the following seem to have been the principal 
features : The Roman Catholic religion was to fee the dominait natfenal 
religion; but persons of all other religions were to enjoysfreedom'•of 
conscience and the protection of government. Tlie eVown of ^land was* 
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pronounced hereditary with "regard to individuals, and elective with 
regard families; and »he house of Saxon^ was declared to* be, at that 
time, the family to which the succession belonged. - The executive 
department of government was delegated to the king and his i^ppncil.* 
The person of the sovereign was declared to be inviolable; anU he had 
the right of pardoning/all criminals, except such as were accused of 
crimes against the State. He had also the command of the forces; tpid 
the appointment of ministers, senators, bishops, and offigers of 'every 
kind. The judiciary authority was committed to primary courts in each 
palatinate, or district; courts of appeal in each** province; and several' 
inferior courts. As in Poland there were only two order^ of men 
known,—the nobles and the slaves, and as to the former only belonged 
all the active rights of cithsens, it was provided, that this order should be, 
as speedily augmented as possible. For this purpose, it was enacted, 
that every citizen might purchase a landed estate,—a privilege formerly 
denied them ; anil that whoever purchased a village or township paying 
a land-tax to tin; amount of 200 florins, should be ennobled; that l^tirty 
citizens should be ennobled at every diet; and that every ofllce in the 
army, the law, and the church, should be open to every citizen so quali¬ 
fied. Tlie condition of the slaves or vassals was also to be gi*eatly 
meliorated. The legislative department of government was vested in a 
meeting called the diet. The members of the diet were to bo chosen 
once in two years from the order of the nobles, and divided into two 
bouses, one called the senate, the other the luiuse of nuncios. The 
latter corn>sponded, in some degree, to tht; house of commons in Britain, 
and the house of representatives in America, and possessed by far the 
greater share of power; for although the senate might refuse its assent 
to a law which had passed the house of nuncios, yet if resumed at the next 
diet, and passed by the nuncios a second time, it was to become a law 
in spite of the opposition of the senate. »• 

This constitution, which was confessedly borrowed from those of 
Britain and of, the United States of America, with such alterations as 
fitted the peculiar condition of the country, was brought forward with 
great solemnity, on the 3d of May, 171)1, and was r&v?fiL*d fiy a grdat 
majority. Unluckily for Poland, however, though the new constitution 
had been cordially received by the majority of the nation, it was not 
favoured ITy all of leading influence. Many of the old nobles sa\y with 
concern, that their order by being rendered still more numerous, would 
become less august in the eyes of the multitude than it had formerly 
been. The Polish ministers, in the mean time, allowed themselves to be 
amused by the crafty politics of the courts of Berlin and Petersburg. 
The most profound assurances of peace covered the most active pre¬ 
parations for war ; and the Poles were surprised to hear, that, notwith¬ 
standing their pacific intentions, them territories had been invaded by a 
great Russian army. 

The Poles had not*' foreseen this hostile step ; they were, therefore, 
totally unprepared to meet it. But, however discontented several of the 
nobles might be with the new constitution, they were unanimous ip 
their resolution to resist the unwarrantable interference of Russia. 
When the troops of Catharine approached, Poland had few soldiers, and 
few<ir ami^s and necessaries ; but the resentment of the people inspired 
a ^romptitiide ard vigour to which the nation had for some time been a 
' stranger. <’■' Of the nobles, some carried their plate to the mint, and others 
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provided great quantities of arms and military stores. Of the common 
people, nonp seenled unwilling to join the standards of his couiHry, &nd 
volanteers hurried to^ether.from every, quaVter. Resolution supplied the 
place of discipHne; the Russians were attached before they bad prh' 
ceq^^dVar beyond the frontiers; and it soon ^ecame evident that the 
Poles w4re not to be vanquished so easily as imd been imagined. But 
though the Poles had courage to attack the force which had been sent 
against* them, and had gained several advantages, they were sensible that 
they ftould ndt liope ultimately to succeed, without the support of other 
powers by which the great resources of the empress might in some 
degree be counterbalanced. In this emergency, they turned their eyes 
towards Prussia, whose assistance, they imagined, they had every reason 
to expect. It had been stipulated by a treaty, ratified in April, 1790: 

‘ that the contracting parties should do all in their power to guarantee 
and preserve to each other reciprocally,’ the whole of the territories which 
they respectively possessed; and that in case of menace, or invasion, 
from any foreign power, they should assist each other with their whole 
forcenecessaryIt had been farther stipulated: “ diat if any foreign 
power whatever should presume to interfere in the internal affairs of 
> Poland, his Prussian majesty should consider this as a case faUing within 
the meaning of the alliance, and should assist the republic, according to 
the tenor of the former article.” Such being tlie terms of the treaty, it 
by no means surprising, that the Poles should now lt)ok*witli confi¬ 
dence for the promised aid. His Prussian majesty’s interest, however, 
did not lead him to assist the Poles in the present emergency, and he 
therefore discovered, with much political s^acity, that the treaty alluded 
to was dated previous to the establishment of the new constitution which, 
ho held, liberated him from all his former engagements. Finding that 
from PiTissia no aid was to be exjiected, tlie Poles resolved to make a 
desperate effort for themselves. Several engagements were fought; but 
thbugh in hravjry the Poles were superior, in discipline and in numbers 
they were greatly inferior to their enemies. At length, perj'eiving that 
the contest must finally end in favour of the Czarina, the king was con- 
stigined to ^ield ^|/liscretion, aiK^ to annihilate that constitution, for the 
establishment of which he had clone so much. This concession was 
highly resented by such of the Polish nobles as seriously desired the 
independence of their country, and Malachowski, Hapieha, ancHiadzivil, 
made the strongest protestations against it. The Russian empress, 
though she could not decently reject a submission made without any 
condition, would perhaps have been better pleased, had the Poles* con¬ 
tinued their resistance, and thus afforded .her a pretext fur making herself 
mistress of the country by right of conejnest. It appeared, however, 
that though a plausible pretext for seizing the remaining Polish provinces 
was wanting, one might soon be framed. The courts of Vienna, Peters¬ 
burg, and Berlin, resolved to divide the unfortunate kingdom of Poland 
pHiong themselves; and measures being contrived ^for that purpose, tho 
several powers proceeded to put them in executil^n with the utmost de¬ 
liberation. 

/riTe king of Prussia was the first to renew hostilities. After having 
issued a manifesto declaring that the revolution had beCn effected with¬ 
out his 'consent, and contrary to his inclination, afld that the tranquillity 
of his own territories required him to lead an armed for^.e in^ Polanc^ 
for the purpose of suppressing opinions and motivea to action which 
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were entirely subversive of tho good order of society, in the beginning of 
1793 his troops advanced against Thorn, vi^hich immediately.fell into his 
hands. Dantisic lay convenient {or his purposes,^ and had long keen 
coveted; it was therefore^next attacked. The Poles remonstrated, but 
their remonstrances were only answered by a grave assurance , his 
Prussian majesty had tlw good of Poland at heart. At length it was 
discovered that the good of Poland required the partition of the kingdom. 
The emperor of Germany published a manifesto, requiring the Poles ,to 
submit with equanimity to the approaching partition of their country; 
and the empress of Russia and king of Prussia spun followed with theirs, 
declaring their reasons for what they were about to do. The infamous 
declarations of the interposing monarchs were followed by piocecdings 
equally infamous. The Poles were required to sign a treaty confirming 
the partition of their country ; the diet appeared refractory, but the most 
obstinate members were seized and sent back to the provinces which they 
represented, while the other members were confined in the room where 
they had met to deliberate, and being sun'ouiided by an armed force, 
were informed that none of them would be allowed to depart tfll the 
treaty of partition had been signed. In this situation, they united in the 
following solenhi <leclaration :— . 

“ Surrounded closely by foreign troops, on the second of this month, 
threatened with further invasion of the territory of the republic by the 
Prussian a'rmies, to its uttermost ruin, and oppressed by innumera,ble 
violences, the States in diet assembled were forced to give leave to their 
deputation for signing the imposed treaty, with addition of a few clauses, 
and such only as the dictating power itself seemed in pity to approve of. 
But with grief and surprise, we find, by the sad experience of this day, 
that the court of Berlin is not satisfied therewith. We see fresh acts of 
violence forcing a new project upon us; and, in order to support it, the 
same preponderant power, not contented with investing the place of our 
deliberations by an armed foreign force, and addressing to<Js notes full*of 
menaces, seizes frolllt among us, and carries ofiF our members, and, by an 
unexampled proceeding, keeps the king, bent under the weight of age, 
and upder so manifold calamities, and ps, the States ^he republic, cpn* 
fined and imprisoned in the senate. Thus situated, we do declare in 
ihe most solemn manner, that, unable to prevent, even with the risk of 
our lives,* uie effects of the oppressive force, we leave to our posterity, 
happier perhaps than ourselves, those means of saving our dear country, 
whereof we are bereft at present; and thus the project sent to us by the 
Russian ambassador, though contrary to our laws, wishes, and opinions, 
forced by the above means to accept, we do accept. Done at Grodno 
the 24th of September. Signed and engrossed in the public records, 
according to law.” 

Third Partition of Poland.^ In this manner, two-thirds of the Polish 
territories were for ever alienated, and it was not probable that the 
remaining third would be allowed to maintain its independence. A miK-, 
tary order which bad A)een instituted for the reward of such as had 
signalized themselves in the war against Russia, had been revived: this 
offended the empress, and, at her request, it was again abolished; ~A 
formal abrogatioit of the new constitution was next demanded, and this 
request also was instantly complied with. But all this did not'* satisfy 
t)i>c Russian empress, who next demanded that the niunber of the forces 
fc should Ir reduced to 16,000: with this demand government would like- 
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wise have complied, but several of the regiments, resenting the indig« 
nities to which thbir country ^as subjected, refused to disband, and put 
themselves under the^comujand of Ma^alitA»ki, a Poli8li*nobIeman. The 
impress immediately'despatchcd 15,000 Hussies, into Poland, and, prd- 
tendi^^ltat the king was endangered by th4 rebellion, requested his 
instant (^)-operation against Madalinski and u|)e insurgents, and that 
every person suspecited of being unfriendly to the measures which she 
pi;6Acribed, should be taken into custody. It is not surprising that this 
request met aVefusal. It involved the fate of every.Pole, since they all 
jmight reasonably be sijpposed to view the arbitrary proceedings of a 
fureigii power with jealousy. Besides, the rapacious conduct of the 
Russian ^Idiers had highly iii'itated the minds of the people. Incited 
at length by such treatment to declare their sentiments, the council 
resolved neither to send an army against Madalinski, nor to arrest any 
nobleman who bad not been legally convicted. This expression of a 
, resolution to maintain the national dignity, excited the enthusiasm of the 
common people, who every where evinced the strongest desire of assert¬ 
ing tlteir independence, and wanted only a leader for this purpose. 
I'liis leader was soon found. Kosciusko, a Polish nobleman, possessed 
’ of considerable military skill, and of an undaimted mind, and who had 
signalized himself in the contest which the American colonies maintained 
against Britain, declared himself willing to conduct the armies of his 
country against the troops of their ambitious neighbours. At the head 
of a few Polish insurgents, he had already attacked the Russians with 
sucress, and entered Cracow' on the night of the 24th of March, 1795. 
Here causing the gates to be shut, he declared himself the commander 
of all such Polish troops as were willing to maintain the independence 
of their country, and issued a proclamation inviting the nation to shake 
off that despicable lethargy which had been the great cause of the 
triumphs of their enemies. He imposed an oath of fidelity on such 
troops as were^hen under his command; and adopted measures for aug¬ 
menting his army. The constitution, which, by the influence of Russia 
had just been abrogated, was solemnly recognized ; and all his adherents 
bound thenselvjisitp support it by eveiy possible exertion. The Polish 
ministry were, at this time, in a situation not a little critical. They 
, resented the indignities offered to their copntry, but they dreaded the 
Russian power; and their measures ivere often almost cmtWadictory, 
according as their resentment or dread prevailed. They passed a dt>cree 
against the insurgents, declaring them rebels; and authorized the ai'rest 
of every suspected person; but when Ingelstrohm, a Russian getieral, 
demanded the surrender of the arsenal, they not only refused to comply, 
but informed Kosciusko of the demand, who instantly marched upon 
Warsaw with the few troops under his command. On the 4th of April, 
he met and defeated 6000 Russians advancing to the siege of Cracow'; 
hut was compelled by his loss in this engagement, to fall back upon that 
tpflare. Relieved at this time of his apprehensions from Kosciusko, 
Ingelstrohm, on the 17th of April, renewed his'Xdcmauds for the sur¬ 
render of the arsenal and the disarming of the troops, demanding also 
tlfb ilnmediate seizure and trial of twenty of the Polish nobles. The 
king an(l council ventured to remonstrate against this order; but the 
ambassador who carried their remonstrance to tl.e Russians was treat>ed 
with indignity; and the Russian general despatched general BtRier, 
a detachment, to take possession of the arsenal by fot^ce*. upon 
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liis approach, found tliat they, ai'senal had already been seized by the 
citizens, and that the arms had been takeu- out. The Russian detach¬ 
ment werc^made prisoners, and the citizens having, now acquired arms, 
aUacked th*e Russians, wl^6, after a combat of thirty-six hours, in which 
the half of their number fell, with difficulty succeeded in gai]<i?h|'’ ,the 
open fields, and soon ^er effected a junction with a body of ^Prussian 
troops within two leagues of Warsaw. It -was evident that no pacific 
measures could now be employed, and that it was necessary to, mah^e 
some vigorous exertion against the attack which was ^pected* from 
Russia. According to the advice of Kosciusko,, a national councy. 
(•stablished at Warsaw, in place of the ]n‘oviHionary council whifJi liad 
for some time conducted the national affairs. Troops were^collected 
from every hand with indefatigable diligence ; and, in May, the Polish 
army amounted to upwards of 22,000 men, tmder the command of Kos. 
ciusko; 18,000 under Kochowski; 6000 under Jatinski; J 2,000 
stationed at Wilna; and 8000 stationed at Warsaw. The Russian 
empress now ordered 40,000 Russians to advance into P'danil from tlie 
Ukraine, and 16,000 from Livonia. In several unimjmrtant engage¬ 
ments the Poles were generally victorious. Hut Elsiier, with a Prussian 
array, attacked Cracow; and Kosciusko, by the dread of placing hi.tiself' 
between two hostile armies, being prevented from relieving it, it sur¬ 
rendered at discretion. On the 25t!i of June, the king of Prussia joined 
the Russian army ; and the combined troops directed their march towards 
Warsaw, intending to take it by storm. Kosciusko, who had long by 
the celerity of his movements avoided the attack of the Pmssians, now 
encountered the body of forces hy which he was opposed, and forcing 
them to give way, threw liiinself into Warsaw. The siege was carried 
on with vigour, and the Pmssians made themselves masters of several of 
the outworks. The resistance, horvever, was no less animated than the 
attack; and, at length, about the beginning of September, the king, per¬ 
ceiving that he was not supported by the troops of Russfh, and alarmed 
by the insurrections which prevailed in these provinces which he had 
already acquired from Poland, retreated to I.uhlin. Considerable 
succoss attended the efforts of the insiirgcnts in Soutlif.^»i)PnM>sia : and in 
Lithuania they had hitherto, afford* d sufficient employment to the 
Russian forces; but on the 13th of September, Suvanf entered Jut¬ 
land with'"20,000 men; and, engaging the Poles near Brzesc, tlefcatet. 
them with great loss. Kosciusko no sooner heard of this defeat, than lie 
hastened to 'oppose Suvarof. Being informed, however, that Snva- 
rof s ‘ army was about to be re-enforced by that under general Person, In; 
h.‘ft his main body, and advanced with 6000 men to' attack the latter. 
On the 10th of October, the armies met, and after a severe engagement, 
in which the Poles were at first successful, Kosciusko’s forces were de- 
feated, and he himself made prisoner. Suvarof now advanced to the 
siege of Warsaw, and summoned the inhabitants to surrender. But, 
although the Poles w?re dispirited by their late defeat, and by the cap -, 
tivity of their favourite general, they declared their resolution to resist to 
the last,—a resolution which probably was not at all displeasing to that 
general, as it afforded him an opportunity of exercising that cruelly t>y 
which all his military operations were uniformly disgraced. On the 4th 
of^Novepber, his army* received onlers to attack the suburb of' Praga. 
V'he comipand.was to advance to the charge with the bayonet and sabre 
only; ar.d the order was executed with a cool ferocity almost peculiar 
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to the Russians. The Poles made a nobVe resistance, but were at length 
driven from their works, and the city was 80 |jn after obligeti^to yield 
utitonditionally. After this event, the l^le^ould no longer resist their 

• enemies. The kingdom was divided among the,successful powers ; alid 

^tltfis '^'independent existence of Poland wasWrminated. 

• Tov%rds tlie end of his life, Frederic becaiip^ dissolute, and dissipated 
all his uncle’s vast treiisures. Ilis career of pleasure and inglorious * 
V«gn. were terminated by a dropsy, the eftect of his excesses, which pro¬ 
duced his ddhth on the 16th of November 1797. He was succeeded by 

, his «on, Frederic Willij-nS Til., the reigning sovereign, to whom he left 
a kingflom considerably enlarge<l by his share in the spoils of Poland, 
and by the two principalities of Anspach and IJaireuth ; but encumbered 
with a debt of 28^000,000 of crowns. 

• Frederic WiUiam ///.] The new prince found himself in difBcult 
circumstances on his accession to tfie throne ; but the firat act of his 
administration i-aise<l fair hopes in the hearts of his people; certain very 
illibeial ami intolerant religious edicts were repealed, the liberty of the 
press wa!^ re-established, and the old system of economy reverted to. 
He obtained possession of the inde mnity which had been agreed upon in 

• a secrc4 article in the peace of Basel, of .5th April, 1795, by which 
France guaranteed the bishopnc of Munster, the principality of Ililde- 
sheiui, and Padei'born, and several other districts in SVestphalia and 
Igower Saxony, to the Prussian monarch, in return for the t:ession of his 
Rhenish provinces, an<l by which l^ussia gained an increase of territory 
ex'-^eding 3 700 square miles, with an increase of population not below 
400,000. In the third coalition against Fraiu'o, between England, 
Russia, and Austria, in 1805, Frederic William endeavoured to remain 
neutral; but several circumstances, particularly the visit of the emperor 
Alexander to Berlin, operat(‘d a <‘hange in his opinion, and he was about 
to join the coalition, when lh(; battle of Austerlit.. put an end to his 
lU'gotiation, aftd a treaty was concluded between France and Prussia, in 
which Ihe latter, in consideration of the cession of Anspach, Cleve, and 
Ncufchatel,_^ms to take possession of Hanover, then occupied liy the 
bi'encli,. wbicIiT'b’PW forth a deylaration of war from England against 
IVussia. The formation of the Rhenish confederation by Napoleon, 
gave occasion to new negotiations between -France and Pnrissia, and sug- 
ge--tod to the latter power the idea of forming a similar Teaj^ie in the 
north of Cjertnany. This, and several other circumstances, upon which 
the'lirnits of our present sketch do not permit us to enter, leil to^ a Avar 
with France, which was decided almost as soon as begun by the battle of 
'eha, in consequence of which Napoleon occupied Berlin ; and the 
J’nissian fortresses, with a few honourable exceptions, surrendered with¬ 
out resistance._ The king and his family hereupon retreated to Kiinigs- 
bort and were followed by the victorious enemy to Memel. In another 
attempt, with the aid of the Russians, to resist the French arms, the 

.-Dattle of Eylau remained undecided; but that of.Friedland, in which the 
Russians were completely defeated, led to the prace of Tilsit, in which 
Frederic William—who actually bad lost his whole kingdom, Avhich 
dlmbst, jvithout the exception of a single village, was in the hands of the 
French—^received the half of it back from Napoleon. *After this misfor¬ 
tune, "Ihe king set himself with A'ery creditabfe zeal to in^rove’^the 
internal condition of his remaining territories, anil founded thi universily 
of Berlin on a very extensive plan. In 1810, l*rassia concluiifed a new * 
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alliance with Napoleon; and «nrhen the war between France and Russia 
broke Qut in June, 18)2, the king of Prussia sent a corps, of 30,000 
men to join the French'’‘army. In the reitreat of December, 1812, 
general York, commandjng this corps, capitulated with the Rnssian 
general; and in March, 1313, the king of Prussia' declared ww^^against 
France by joining the Russians. Extraordinary efforts were made ’in 
this war by the whole Prussian nation, and every means were taken to 
inspire th^m with feelings which the government, when it had no’ longer 
need of such excitement, was afterwards the first to suppfbss. But we 
cannot enter here into details, which have indeed been partly givt n in 
our history of Germany, and will partly be told in the history of France. 
After the peace of Paris, Prassis, according to treaties previdtisly con¬ 
cluded with Russia and Austria, was to be re-established on the qm 
of the year 1805; but Russia now demanded for itself the whole of 
Polan<l, for which Prussia required to be indemnifietl by the whole king¬ 
dom of Saxony. After long negotiations, Prussia obtained more than 
half of the Saxon territory, with a population of 845,000 souls, yiider 
the name of the duchy of Saxony. Those countries which she,had lost in 
the peace of Tilsit, several circles of Western Prussia, which had been 
given to the grand duchy of Warsaw, the towns of Dantzic and 'j'horn, ' 
the Altmark, Magdeburg, Halberstadt, and several other towns with the 
sun’ounding districts, Cleve, Munster, and Wesel, were reunited with 
Prussia, who also received as new acquisitions the grand duchy of Posen, 
the grand duchy of Berg, Wiltzlar, Dortmund, Corvey, and considerable 
parts of the French departments on the left banks of the Rhine. 8onu 
after the end of the congress of Vienna, Napoleon's return from Ellia 
caused a new war, in which Prussia again took part, and contributed by 
her arms—after having suffered a severe defeat on the 16th of June at 
Ligny—^to gain the <lecisive victory of Waterloo. At the second peace 
of Paris, Prussia obtained a farther accession of territory, by some parts 
of France near the Saar and the Mosel, and joined the holy alliance. A 
constitution fqunded upon the principle of a general national representa¬ 
tion, has been promised by the king, but has not hitherto been granted. 


CHAP. II.—PHYSICAL FEATURES—CANALS—AGRICULTURE— 
MANUFACTURES AND COMMERCE. 

Physical Features.'}^ The general physical features of a country Com¬ 
prehending so many districts of different appearance as the Prussian 
monarchy are difficult to be given; we shall therefore endeavour to point 
out only the most geneml outlines here, and reserve the particulars for the 
topographical description of the different provinces. 

The eastern pait of the monarchy forms an almost uninterrupted plain, 
interspersed only with a few hills, which do not rise to mountains. The 
southern edge is bounded by the Sndetes towards Silesia; and by the. 
Thuringian forest towards Saxony; its south-western angle is bordered 
by the Harz. Some branches of these mountains run into Silesia; 
but the country flattens so much towards the Baltic, that a part or ti'ie 
streams form stagnant lakes in the interior, and the coast> would be 
everywhere exposed to the encroachments of the sea, if the shore was not 
protected ^ by means of> alluvial deposits, and also by artificial dykes. 
Tbrougbothe westeiu half of the monarchy run several chains of hills. 
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partly the remains of the Sylva Hercynia gf Tai'itus, and partly branches 
of tlie Wasgau and the Ardgpnes. However, all the lands on the rif»ht 
side*of the Rhine, teethe north of the Lippe, K^ong to the sandy plains 
pf the north of Genliany; and beyond the Rl^inc, the extreme mouutnhi 
point^iWlie Eifel, at the northern foot of whi% the plain begins again. 
Tlicse pains give a very unifom appearanep to both parts of the 
monarchy; but the finest part of the monarchy^ and one of the finest 
distoiefS in Germany, are the banks of the Rhine from Coblenz to 
Colog)ie. The declination of the eastcni part is in. the E. towards the 
Baltip ; and in the W. towards the Geiman Ocean; that of the western 
part is also towards tiie Gorman Ocean. The coasts of Prussia arc 
washed only by one sea,—the Baltic, yjhich, along a line of coast exceed¬ 
ing 500 miles in length, forms only two large bays, the Tanzker Wyk, on 
tlie coast of Western Prussia, and the Rilge Bod<len, betwe(*n th(! penin¬ 
sula of Monkgath and the island of Usedom; but the three large haffs^ 
which are properly only inland lakes, stand in immediate communication 
with the sea, and are therefore also sometimes called bays. 

Ldkes and Climate.J]^ The Prussian States have an abundance of inland 
lakes. Eastern Prussia has about .SOO; Western Prussia about 100, and 
.Bi'andenl|)urg 679. The climate is on the whole temperate and healthy, 
although very much modified by the different situations of the firovinces. 
The lands along the coast arc cold, and sometimes damp and variable, 
whilst the inland provinces enjoy a very fine climate, which also causes a 
great difference in their productions. 

Canak.'^ Among other obstructions to agriculture and commerce in 
the I’russian dominions, was the difficulty of conveying mateiials and 
merchandize to difiPereut parts of the interior. In order to remove these, 
and to facilitate trade, the groat Pretleric improved the navigation of 
several rivers, and caused several canals to be formed, of which we have 
the following account from Busching. The canal of Plaueii shortims 
th*e water-passage between Berlin and Magdeburg about one half, and 
was fiui.}hed under the direction of a French engineer, named Mahestre. 
It begins near Parie, on the Elbe; intersects the Elbe and Stremme, 
baying tbr<>p*^!t!*pes in it, which check the fall of the water out of the 
Elne into the £[avcl, which is 21 feet in height, and promotes its pas¬ 
sage ; after which it passes on by Plaucn, into the Havel. •This canal is 
8,655 perches, or above 20 British miles in length ; being C2 -feet wiile 
at the bottom, and 26 feet wide at the surface of the water, and in some 
places between 40 and 50 feet broad, with bridges laid over it at nine 
different places.—Another canal joins the Spree and the Oder. Tliis 
was ordered to be cut by the great elector Frederic William, and was 
completed between the years 1662 and 1668. It issues out of the Sjiree 
into a lake near Muhlrose in the Middle Mark, ami thence runs partly 
along the Schliibbe, partly through it, and into the Oder, being Bri¬ 
tish miles in length; 5 Rheinland* perches broad, and 6 feet deep.— 
Another canal joins the Flavel and Oder, called tl^ canal of Finow. It 
begins at Liebcnwald, on the Havel; passes them^c into the river Finow; 
and below Lower Finow, runs into the Otler. Frederic II. caut-ed it to be 
completed between the years 1743 and 1746, and on it arc thh'teen 
sluices.—iThc Oder canal runs out of the Oder, from the village of 
Gustebiese,'to the prefecturate of Nuenhagen, facing again, near Wutzo, 
or about four and a half British miles below Onlei-sberg, into Tihe 0<1(^. 
'I'his I’aiial was opened in 1755.-’—Another canal, denpmlnatci) :,the canal 
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of Bromberg, in Prussian Poland, joins the Vistula and Notez or Netze. 
This canal was ordered to be made by th^ great Frederic, when, by the 
first partition, he had oBtein^d possession o| Western Pmssia,'and'part 
6 f Great Poland. It is 20 British miles in length; '"and by means, of this 
junction, a person can sail up the Oder to its junction with«0^ WfOrta 
at Kustrin; up the W^a till its junction with the Netze; upnhis river 
to the canal of Broniberg, and thence to the Vistula; an<l down this 
last river to Dantzic—an inland navigation of at least 500 Britis'h nfiles. 
If we include the. canals joining the Elbe and Oder, ft will a(^d 200 
British miles more to the extent of inland navig^ion. <■ 

t Stale of Agricidture.'\ Before the year 1807, the landed estates in 
East Prussia, West Prussia, and Pomerania, were in the postjcssion of 
large proprietors, and were worked, without the intervention of any 
tenantry, by a class of persons but little removed from the condition of 
slavery, who in many cases had a hen'ditary right to s<ime use of the 
land; such as to grow one crop of corn according to a prescribed course, 
while the lord had the right of pasture between the crops, ^'hese 
peasants, who were originally attached to the soil, and who c(/iild not be 
removed at the pleasure of the proprietor, have been since converted into 
freemen and freeholders, and compensations given to them in land Or' 
money for their former claims upon the lord of the territory. This 
better order of things, however, has not yet produced all its natural effect 
on the agriculture of the country. With very few excerptions, all 'ihe 
land is still in the occupation of the proprietors, and such a thing as rent 
is nearly altogether unkn<»wn. The domains of the Crown, however, 
are differently circumstance<l from other land, and arc let to farmei's; 
and, in as far as these, which constitute about one-sixth part of the whole 
province of West Prussia, are concerned, the rent, which is excessively 
ill paid, appears to average only about Is. 3d. per acre. The value of 
estates accordingly is also very low, and of average arable land the highest 
price may be stated as somewhat less than 40s. and the '"lowest as not 
quite 15s. per, acre. Even these moderate rates, however, refer: only to 
the maritime provinces of Pnissia; in the other parts of the kingdom, 
land is still greatly moro- depreciated. , As to the stoeW ,,;f cattle in th-'se 
.countries, the number of horses does not seem to be ^d, nor that of cows 
and sheep |ih of what would be required in England for the same extent 
of laud} and it is to this deficiency in the sources of manure’ that the 
wretched condition of agriculture is in a great measure to be attributed. 
The land in cultivation, indeed, is in such a state of poverty that much of 
it wotild not yield, on an average, more than .3 times the seed put into it. 
The general coui-se of cultivation is to fallow every third year, by 
ploughing three times when designed for rye, or five times if intended 
for wheat, and allowing the land to rest without any crop tluring the 
year, from one autumn to the next. Of late years the proportion of rye 
to wheat has been rapidly increasing! Rye is fast becoming a favourite, 
even with the highes ranks, both in Germany and Poland, and wheat,- 
even where it can be iftown, is now deemed the least profitable of the 
two crops by many of the farmers. Barley and oats are sown in the 
spring which follows the harvesting the wheat and rye, and these coWi- 
plete the course^* which is again followed by a whole year’s fallow. 
Even on the best managed properties, the quantity of wheat sown was 
very insignificant. Oneonobleraan, who farmed his estate of 26,000 acres, 
ol" which*. 2-3ds was tillage, and the rest woodland, Mr. Jacob reports. 
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grew but a few acres of wheat, and of late had sold no corn of any kind. 
On this estate there is a flock of 15,000 jVtcrino sheep, yielding on an 
averjige pounds of fine wo&l, the annual, sales «of which amoiy^ to one 
half more than the valAe of llic carcases.* Instead of selling, thtyproprietor 
flnds-^lMnorc profitable to buy corn. On the| same estate there were 
ab(At 1(^*0 acres planted with potatoes, the cmef part of which were 
used in the distillery, which seems an indispensable adjunct to every 
well-managed farm. Sugar and treacle are made from potatoes, as well 
as* ai'd'ent spii^ts. In the mean time, in spite of the disposition to 
increase pasturage, few of the proprietors have any capital to buy either 
sheep or other stock, th#most of the returns from the estate going to pay 
the interest of the money that has been borrowed on it. Formerly the 
raaj<»rity of the estates were nearly inalfenable; but this necessity of the 

• case has lately compelled the government to allow to the holders tin; 
power of sale. Nearly all tlm land iii4he country is in fact encumbered 
with mortgages,—the sums borrowed being, in many cases, greatly beyond 

• the present value of the property. The new proprietors, who have bceu 
raised* to that condition by the abolition of the ancient feudal tenures, 
generally c#ntrive, when tolerably industrious, to procure, by their own 
Jabour, potatoes and a little bn‘a(l-corn, jis well {is provisions for tlieir two 
oxen. 'fli(?y all grow a small patch of flax, and some keep five or six 
sheep. The flax and wool supply the clothing of the family ; the fat of 
the sheep, soap and camlles. Meat of any kind they can rarely aflbrd; 
and seldom a cow to supply them with milk. Among the day-labourers, 
the rate of wages averages about 5d. a day; and th<‘y are understood, 
apof*4hc whole, tcV be better off than the above-mentioned freehold pro¬ 
prietors. The poor, who were formerly supported liy the several feudal 
lords, arc now maintained by certain local funds; but no regular assess¬ 
ment has as yet been introduced. Private charity is still tho principal 
source on which they depend. In general the soil is so light that it may 
he«casily plougl|cd with two oxen. The ploughs are ill-constructed, with 
\ ery litt^ iron in them. Tho harrows are made of wood, without any 
iron. The waggons are mere planks, laid on the frame loose. The 
harness of tlflSNW^le is formed of ropes, without leather. Tlie use of the 
rolftr is scarrely*known, the clods %cing broken by the hand with wooden 
mallets. • The value of live stock is very low; the best Merino sheep 

•selling at 6s. or 6s. 8d. per head, and cows from 30s. to 65s.. TJie price 
of IiayVaric'* from 148, to 20s. per ton. ITie whole taxes in Prussia 

• amount to about 10s. per head, which, however—the value of money 
being double what it is with us—is here considered a very oppressive 
burthen. Of these taxes, the f/mnd steuery or land-tax alone, fells 
wholly on the land. It averages in the three maritime provinces some¬ 
what less than 3d. per acre. The military service is extremely onerous, 
as every young man is compelled to serve three years^ from the age of 
20 to 25 as a soldier. Tlie working class of the inhabitants live very 
wy?tchedly, in houses of mud, wanned by close stoves, hut forming no 
protection from the inclemency of the weather, ^^ere is not above a 
thirtieth part of the whole class who can be considered as better off 
Mycb of their misery results from the inability of the proprietors to dis¬ 
pose of the^r surplus produce in consequence of the Engjish com laws. 

Manvfactures.'] Mr. Jacob states, that the parts of Prussia through 
which his route lay have scarcely any manufactures :—but if H passing 
through the provinces on the Rhine, he had left me high road'^d pen^ 
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trated into the neighbourhood of Elherfeld, Barmen, Solitigeu, vVix-la- 
Chapelle, Glaybach, and Rhe^t; or if in passing through Silesia and 
Saxony,*die had visited M:he districts of Zfttaw, Chemnitz, Gorlitz, &c. 
he would probably have been struck by th^ progl'ess of manufactures 
in these quarters, essentfully aided as it has been by the great chya^mesif 
of provisions which has followed the peace, and ^e want of (f|^ort**for 
their surplus productior of grain. Not only ai'e most of the raw produc¬ 
tions of the country manufactured in it, but some foreign mateipals are 
also consumed ; and although Prussia, taken as a whole, ^'annot b'e con¬ 
sidered as a manufacturing country, yet the government has always done 
much to encourage and advance the national infiustry, and it is oriiy to 
be regretted that this wish should have led to the mistaken policy of 
adopting compulsory measures, and imposing restraints upon Vrec com¬ 
merce by heavy excises and customs. Prussia, by the acquisition of the , 
Rhenish provinces, obtained several branches of manufactures, which it 
did not before possess. The principal articles of Pmssian manufactui’e, 
are liinm, woollen ware, iron, cotton, silk, leather, copper, tobacco, ' 
and china. The manufacture of china in Berlin, is considered ns the 
finest in Europe, and is particula.ly distinguished by eb'gair. forms and 
fine painting. The trades people are generally fonned into corporations. 

Commrrce and Monies.'^ Tlie advfmtagoous situation of Prussia* 
between the manufacturing districts of the west of Europe, and those of 
the north asid east, the extent of its navigable coast, and the number of 
navigable rivei-s and canals, seem to have destined it for a very exteirilve 
commerce, 'fhe commerce is really important as reganls its own pro- 
iluctions, but the maritime commerce of IVussia is ' by no mean*' so 
extensive as it might be made, in consequence of the fetters which the 
severe custom-house system impjjses upon it. Prussia might command 
almost the whole commerce of Germany, if she would lower her customs; 
but as it is, the interior commerce is by far the most important, and 
much has been done by government to facilitate the inteijpourse between 
all parts of the monarchy, although there are still some districts.in which 
tlie roads arc'in a very bad state. Berlin may be considoreU as the 
centre of interior commerce, and next to it Breslaw. ^reat part of 
the tfeusport is carried on by the naVigable rivers ant^f''canals. On'the 
•Oder aUniev,there are more than 1,400 larger or smaller vessels.; on the 
Vistula .there are above 800; on the Elbe about 400; only 16 on the 
Weser, and more tlian 300 on the Rhine, without counting the ‘smaller 
boats. The commerce with Russia and Austria exhibits a balance . 
against Prussia; with part of Poland and Saxony, the contrary is the 
case; and with the rest of the Gcimian States it stands almost equal. 
With Prance the balance is in favour of Prussia; and with the Nether¬ 
lands it is mnch against it. The maritime commerce is carried on with 
Russia, Sweden, penmark. Great Britain, the Netherlands, Spain, and 
Nort.h America. The articles of exportation are com, yarn, linen, 
woollen ware, manufactured iron, timber, carpenter's’ work, fuel, amber, 
Prussian blue, Ean Cologne, Dantzic liquors, wines, hams, smoked 
geese, Westphalian pumpernickel, starch, and refined sugar. The 
articles of importation are raw sugar, French and Hungarian ^ines, 
cotton, silk, brandy, colonial ware, spices, oil, horses, cattle, -gold, and 
kinds of silk and^ haberdashery ware. The administratione of the 
different-provinces hav^ also the inspection of the commerce. The bank 
W Berlj^il* has* counting-houses in the important provincial towns; in 
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several towns there are agency offices; an jnsurance office exists in Ber* 
lin; and cQminertial relations with the difi'erent European States tfre 
maintained by reciprqpal co|i8uIs. Prussia*possesses a paper dl€ulation, 
but nqt in sufficient proportion to the metallic currency; for the utmofit 
of afloat in promissory notes is about |i,500,000 crowns ; while 

ttie maswof coined money may be reckoned at 30,000,000 of crowns. 
All money is coined at the three mints of Berlin^ Breslaw, and Dussel- 
dptf, hut the coins vary in different provinces. Bankers’ accounts are 
kept fioth in iltaaginnry and silver groschen. The gute grosche—an ima<^ 
^inaay coin—is estimated at three English halfpence; the silver grosche 
at five farthings. The thaler is equal to about 3s. British currency. 
The Frederic d’or, stamped as being e^ual to 5 thalers, is now equal to 
5J. 


CHAP. Ill_INHABITANTS—RELIGION—STATE OF EDUCATION 

, —GOVERNMENT—REVENUE—MILITARY FORCE. 

Inhabitants.'] Tmk mass of the inhabitants of Prussia consists of Ger- 
'm'ans, who form more than ^ j of the whole, and with the exception of 
the province of Posen, are everywhere the preponderant race. They 
are partly of the Lower, and partly of the Upper German i-acc, and are 
also distinguished by their different dialects. The Walloons,'‘who live in 
the neighbourhood of the Ardennes, and in some of the other provinces 
as colonists, speak a patois of mixed French and German. The inhabit* 
ants of Slavonian descent amount to about 1,600,000, and are subdivided 
into Lithuanians, Wendes, Sorabes, and Kassubes, Lettes and Cures, and 
Tscheches or Bohemians. In the district of Sarlouis, and in the Mark 
Brandenburg and Pomerania, are a good many inhabitants of French 
descent, who, although mixed with the Germans, have preserved their 
nativ»5 languagh; and in the centre of Pomerania, small vills^es are 
found. Inhere most of the inhabitants understand and speak French. 
T’heir numbfir may amount to about 12,000. There are nearly 150,000 
Jews in. the kingdom, four«fift|j|s of whom reside in the duchy of 
Posen. Except in the newly-acquired provinces in Poland, Saxony, 
and on the Rhine, where the government ia very fai‘ from iheing liked, 
the Prussians everywhere exhibit a great attachment to their king and 
constitution. According to Dr. Casper of Berlin, who has published 
a pamphlet on the subject, there were in 1824 no less than 5,590 medical 
men in Prussia, or one for every 2000 of the population. But what is 
much more extraordinary, there were no less than 10,307 midwives I 
The rate of mortality varies in the provinces from one in 40^ to one in 
35i. 

lUcclesiastical Affairs^ With respect to religion, by an estimate made 
shortly after the treaty of Vienna, the Protestants, to whom belong the 
■Liitherans, and members of the Reformed creed, «who are now united 
in most of the Prussian provinces, the Moravian^ Hussites, and several 
other sects, amounted in the whole to about 6,500,000. Of these, the 
L&tfieranp are by far the most numerous ; the members of the Reformed 
church diOnunted to about 350,000, and the Moravirnis and Hussites 
to about 600,000. The Catholics amounted to) about 4,500.000, imd 
the Jews by a census taken in 1824, amounted to 149,594. ^ Althou|ji 
the population has increased since, it may be safely presu.^«ed, that 
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the principal suets still exist in nearly the same proportions. There is no 
established religion in the Prussian States; tl^e professors of all creeds enjoy 
equal ri)^hta, and are equally eligible to every c^ivil dignity. The'LutIteran 
diiurch has'two bishops in Berlin and Konigsberg ; the rest of the clqrgy are 
divided into general supeiilhitendents, deacons, ministers, and curates.* The 
clergy of every diocese form a synod under the presidency of tho superin¬ 
tendent, which watches over dmrch-disciplinc, and the religious instruction 
of the schools. These synods stand under a provincial synod, which meets 
twice a-year, and reports upon church affairs to the condistoriiim, and 
through it to the ministry. Every fifth year, a general synod meets in 
Berlin. Every province has a consistoiium, and a board of education. 
The Moravians have a bishop at l^iesky; but are, like the Gicktelianians 
and Socinians, under the Lutheran consistorium; the Catholic clergy 
consists of archbishops, bishops, deacons, and curates. The churches 
and the inferior clergy owe obedience to the archepiscopalian and episco¬ 
palian consistori'ubis; but the rights of the sovereign, mrca sacra^ are 
watched over by a councillor, who has a place in the Protestant consis- 
toriums. The Catholics are allowed to appeal to the Roman See in 
affairs of religion and conscience; but all despatches sent there must first 
be laid before the bishop, or his vicar-gcnei-al, who delivers them to tlie 
ministry for church-affairs, to be forwarded to Home. An exception is 
made in affairs of conscience, and matters appertaining to the forum 
The numerous convents and nunneries formerly existing 
in Silesia, and other Prussian provinces, have been secularized, with a 
few exceptions; the Jews have schools and syu^ogues, rabbles and 
teachers. 

State of Education7\ The literature of Pnissia has already been com¬ 
prehended in our general sketch of German littu'ature. The great exer¬ 
tions which the Prussian government has made for the advancement of 
literature and science are acknowledged in all Germany; and Berlin 
may fairly be considered as one of the principal points from whicli the 
light of civilization and knowledge radiates over Germany,—aul honour 
which the liberty of the prtiss, introduced by the great Frederic, mainly 
contributed to win for this country; and although this liberty jias been 
somew^iat restricted by his weaker successors, a very considerable degree 
of it still ex^its. In no country certainly lias government done more, or 
perhaps as much, for public instruction as in Pnissia; it employs 2^ per 
cent, of its revenue in public education, while France allows for the same 
important purpose no more than ^ per cent.; the direction of it stands 
undej^' the ministry for church-affairs. There are six universities in 
Prussia; viz. Berlin, with 4 faculties; Breslaw, with 5 ; Greifswalde, 
with 4 ; Halle, with 4 ; Konigsberg, with 4; and Bonn, with 5. The 
gymnasiums, or preparatory schools for the universities, are divided into 
from 3 to 6 classes, and have from 4 to 12 teachers. The city schools, 
divided into high and ordinary schools, serve as preparatory schools for 
the gymnasiums ; village and parochial schools are found in almost eveiy... 
village ; but in some districts beyond the Rhine, in Westphalia, where 
the farms are quite isolated, and in Posen, the children are sometimes 
obliged to walk several miles to school.^ ^ 

* Prussia has given birth to many illustrioiu characters, whose names stand high in 
the'-roll of fame. The im jsortal Leibnitz, the father of German philosophy, was a 
native of t^russia; Cluveri'is, an eminent antiquarian and geographer, was a native 
o. Dantzic f Nicholas Copernicus, the restorer of astronomv^ was born at Thorn; 
Regiomoiiianus, a celebrated mathematician, was a native of Konigsberg; and £ma 
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Government.'^ Piniasia is still an absolute monarchy. Although in 
1815 a solemn promise waa given by the kin^to grant a constitutibn, 
the^only step yet tB^pn is |he convocaj>ion*of the Landstande,^;:<«^o have, 
Jiowever, quite as little power of legislation or control as their brethren in 
Aystt^- •The succession is hereditary in the ihale and female line. The 
menarcl) is of age at 18. There is no fundamental law for the kingdom, 
excepting the act of confederacy for the Germall States, and some par- 
t^calar^treaties for different provinces. The first order of the Prussian 
mondtehy is tlhat of the Black Eagle, founded by hmleric 1. *in 1701. 

j^minisiration.'} T])e king is at the head of the administration ; lie 
directs the whole macliine; he is the supreme lawgiver, and the first 
judge an^ bishop. The chancellor r>f state acts as prime minister, 
under the immediate command of the king. The council of state is 
the highest consultative authority in the kingdom; the king is presi- 
dent of this council, and the princes of the royal fatnilvi.haeome mem¬ 
bers (»f it at 18 years of age; the field-marshals and ministers are 
also members. In this council, proposals for new laws are discussed, 
and regulations for the administration enacted. The ministry consists 
of different departments independent of one another, and each respon- 
s sihle to > the king only. It is divided into the department of foreign 
affairs; the treasury and exchequer; the department of justice ; the 
department for church and school-affairs; the commercial department; 
the department of home-affairs; that of police; the war department; 
and the department for finance. Each of the provinces are divided into 
districts, and at the head of the administration of each province stands a 
president; each different circle oi district has a provincial councillor at 
the head of the administration. In each circle is a physician and a sur¬ 
geon for the exercise of medical police. The towns have magistrates. 
The general code of laws for the monarchy is that promulgated in 1794, 
which is about to be introduced, though with some modification, into 
tile Rhenish provinces also, where hitherto the French code has existed..^ 
In the days of the great elector Frederic William, the 
revenues of the house of Brandenburg were estimated at £750,000 ster- 

j . ■ ^ » » 

nuel Kant, lately a mighty name, was a native of, and professor of phUosophy, at the 
same'place; Opitz, the father of German poetry, was a native of Siieina, and empha- 
ticallycalled the Swan of Bober; Christian Wolff, once a gigantic name) and who 
in his dliy was lord of the philosophical ascendant, was also a native of Silesia, and 
protessor of mathematics at Halle; Christian Garve, whose elegant translations and 
judidlous criticisms have proved so serviceable to the reputation of our British moralista 
upon the Continent, also owed his birth to a Prussian province; Klaproth, tde cel». 
brated mineralogist and explorer of the Caucasian Alps, and the two Humboldts, 
William and Alexander, the first minister for foreign anairs to his Prussian majesty, 
and the second the most illustrious of travellers, aud wtiose unrivalled labours have 
done more service to the science of geography, in the opinion of our own journalists, 
than those of ail preceding travellers, and von Busch, who explored the Alps of Nor¬ 
way, aro also Prussian natives. We must also mention the names of the elder and 
the younger Jablonski, of Keinigsberg, tHb latter of whom explored the recesses of 
Coptic literature; Mendelsohn, the Jew; Nicolai, the celebrated Berlin .journalist; 
stifb pious and learned Franck, of Halle; and those colosifeses of literatiire, Jeiiich, 
Adelung, and Vater. These names, and many more whl^ might be added, are cer¬ 
tainly sufficient to redeem the Prussian nation from the foul aspersions which poli¬ 
tical writers, in the plenitude of their zeal for France, and their own ignorance of the 
subji^bt of German literature, have thrown upon the betea ePAllemanda. 

* A number of the JBtUletin dei Sciences publishes the fe)lowing list of crimes 

in Ptusi||u in-1834: viz. iire-raising, 261; robberies, 135: thefts, with personal vio¬ 
lence, 1,013; common thefts, 8,297; parricides, 3; muriters of wives oi^ their.^us- 
bands, or husbands by their wives, 7; infanticides, 76;*murder8, with robbery, 
other murders, 48; homicides, 46; suicides, no less than 928! TAis sta^^ment does 
not include the crimes in the Rhenish provinces. 
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ling. Before the second, and after the first partition of Poland, the 
revenue was 23,000,0pp dollars, or £4,025,000 sterling.* After the 
second arid third partitions of Poland, the {Revenue in 1800, 'was esti¬ 
mated at more than £5,000,000 sterling. By Hoeck, in his agnendia, 
published in 1804, when Prussia was farther extdnded by the, niclernni- 
ties of 1803, the revenue was estimated at 36,000,000 nxdollars, which 
at 3s.6(f. each, would alnountto £6,300,000 sterling; and byHass^lt, who 
wrote at a still later period, and quotes Hoeck, and many other writers on 
the subject, it was computed at 40,000,000 rixdollars, or £*>,000,000 ster¬ 
ling. To pretend to state precisely the present rmount of the Prussian 
revenue would be presumptuous, as we have no documents upon the 
subject; at all events it must be .much greater now than in 180.5. The 
provinces acquired by the treaty of Vienna, and the second treaty of Paris, 
must yield a much greater revenue than those parts of the duchy of 
Warsaw whw-h were given up to the emperor Alexander, as they are 
equally fertile, and far more populous. It is certain also that the taxes 
must have been greatly augmented to pay the interest of the naponal 
debt, created by the surprising efforts which Prussia made intqjyjUL.S and 
1814, to throw off the yoke of France. If, therefore, we take into con¬ 
sideration the above-mentioned circumstances requiring an augmentation 
of taxes, and the addition of territory, the revenue cannot we imagine 
fall short of Balbi’s estimation of it in 1826, viz. 215,000,000 francs, or 
nearly £9,000,000 sterling. 

A national debt is quite a new thing in the annals of the Prussian 
monarchy. Previous to the battle of Jena and its disastrous conse¬ 
quences, her revenue exceeded her expenditure, and she luid no State- 
debt. But the enormous contributions levied by Bonaparte in 1807, 
amounting to 300,000,000 livres, or £12,500,000,—the maintenance 
of a French army of 150,000 men, who lived for 18 months after tlie 
peace of Tilsit, at discretion upon the inhabitants,—the havock made by 
the passage of French armies to the Russian war,—the advance of 
94,000,000 livres, or very nearly £4,000,000 sterling, made, by the 
Prussian monarch in 1812, and which was never paid, besides other 
contributions and requisitions too tedious to enumerate., along with Jic 
total annihilation of all commerce, concun*ed to weigh down this country. 
Even in 1807, about the -time of the battle of Eylau, the . Prussian 
monarch was obliged to supply his imperial brother of Russia with the 
last remnant of the funds of the bank of Berlin which had been carried off 
on the approach of Bonaparte. We need not be surprised, after all this, 
that a national debt has been created in Prussia: the credit of .the 
administration, however, is so good, that the public funds have never 
fallen below 85 per cent. Balbi estimates the total debt in 1826, at 
726,680,000 francs, or £30,278,333 6«. 8<f., estimating the franc at lOf/. 

Military Force.J Prussia being., a kingdom but of comparatively 
modem date, her strength as a military State was not apparent till the 
era of the great Frederic. The foundation of her warlike power was 
laid by Frederic William 1., the immediate ancestor of Frederic II. He 
it was who first established in his dominions the system of conscription. 
In 1783, the whole military force of Pmssia amounted to 296,666 
infantry, and 42,496 cavalry. In 1806, the army amounted t'K* 534,000 
infi.ntry, and 34,000 cavalry. In the campaign of 1813 and 1814, 
pmssia sAit 200,000 Wkrriors from her wasted territories to the field, 
exclusive of the landwehrf or militia, and landstumif or reserve ; and 
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in 1815, 250,0ii0 Prussians entered France. The Prussian army is now 
divided into, l8t,*troops of the line, which form the permanent army; 2d, 
lanSweh'r; 3d, Iand^urm^ The troops of the line are raise^artly by 
•conscription, to which every young man from 20 to 25 is subjected, ssid 
.pvtty 'jy volunteers.* The landwehr assembles yearly for exercise; and 
the'first'* division of the landwehr, including all young men, if thought 
necessary, from 20 to 25 who are not in the line, and also a part of 
ididse<from 26 to 30, in the event of war, goes into the field with the 
troops of thd line. The second division, including, if necessary all the 
. mcK above 30 and un^er 40 able to bear arms, remains in garrison in 
time of war. The landsturm are only employed for the maintenance 
of civil onler and domestic security, j 

The standing army consists of— 

Troops of the guards, .... 18,220 

Infantry of the line, . . * . . . 11^140 

Cavalry, ..... . lU,232 

, Artillery and Engineers, .... 15,408 

I* 

Total, 105,000 men; 

Among whom are 3,036 officers. 

The landwehr, or militia, amount to— 

Troops of the guards, .... 3,204 

Infantry, ....... 142,000 

Cavalry, ....... 13,900 

Total, 160,004 men. 

The principal military reward is advancement; but from a captaincy 
^upwards, the king has reserved to himself tlie right of nomination, without 
reference to the time of service. The punishment of flogging has been 
entire^ abolished in the Prussian service. 

CHAP. IV.—TOPOGRAPHY. 

Th’e P: ussian dominions out of Germany are divided ifito ^three pro¬ 
vinces, which follow in order the German provinces, which have already 
bfien described. 

I. THE PROVINCE OF EASTERN PRUSSIA. * 

This province is bounded on the N.E. and E. by Russia; on the S. 
by Poland; on the W. by Western Prussia; and on the N.W. by the 
Baltic. Its 'surface, according to Hoffmann, amounts to 702.80 ; and 
according to Stein, to 703 German, or 15,115 British square miles. 

• physical Features^ Eastern Prussia is an immense plain, having only 
a few hills in the S.W. The country is so flat towards the sea, that the 
coast would everywhere be exposed to inundations, i^, the downs of sand 

• did not protect it. The want of fall causes most of **116 rivers near the 
sea U**.un into stagnant lakes. The soil is of various qualities, however; 
aboilt two-thirds are a rich mould ; the remaining third sandy. The 
highest hills do not exceed 506 feet above thedevel of the s^a. 

Lakes and Forests."} On the southern angle of, ane'ent Pru;jBian 
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I/ithuania, no less than 200 lakes are found within a radius of 420 British 
miles. The chief of these are the Spirdinr, which, with its. numerous 
creeks, e^rtends 20 British miles in every direction; the Mauer,'and the 
L^rantin. ' In addition to these inland lakes, the*' rivers Vistula and 
Miemen present singular inland sheets of water at their mouths ‘^Estu¬ 
aries, called in the German langua^ i tliat of the Vistiwa beiflg 
called the Frische haff' f'woA that of the Memel, or Ninmen, the Curische 
haff. The Frische half is 70 miles in length, and from 3 to miles 
in breadth, being separated from the Baltic by a narrow tof/gue of land, 
called in German Nemmg^ said to have been cast up by the tempests 
and waves about the year 1190. This haff, anciently denominated the 
Sinus Venediem, communicates wkh the B^tic, near Pillau, by a strait 
called the Gatt, an English mile in breadth, and 12 feet deep ; but the 
Frische half is not so deep as the river Pregel, so that no ships of burden 
can sail up^n it. The Cui'ische haff, or Sinus Cur&nicus, is a much 
larger expanse dr *v.'ater than the former, being 55 British miles in length, 
and from 6 to 35 miles in breadth. Tliis inland bay is full of dangerous 
shelves and sand-banks, and the coast on either side is inhabited by 
fishermen. It communicates with the sea at Memel, by a narrow open¬ 
ing of a mile broad, and 19 feet deep. The narrow slip of lan'^ Avhiclf 
separates the Cnrische haff from the Baltic, called Curisc/ic Nerrungy 
runs in a parallel line with this half, and is not above 2^ miles broad ; and 
in some places not a mile in breadth. The north pai't only of this lu-ff 
belongs to Eastern Prussia. 

The forests which cover Eastern and Western Prussia are of immense 
extent. In general, it is computed that in Eastem Prussia there' are 
4,821 ncros of wood to every German square mile, or neai-ly a third of 
the whole superficies. 

Rivers.~\ The principal rivers of Eastern Prussia are the Memel, with 
its two arms the Russ and the Gilge, and its tributary rivers the 
Scheschuppe and the Jur, the Tange, the Pregcl, with the Alla and 
Deine, ancl the Passarge. Tlte Memel, or Niemen, rises in thj* Pala¬ 
tinate of Mihsk; and not far from its source receives the stream of the 
Berezina, famous in the disastrous retreat of Napoleon, for havii'g 
absorbed in its cold and icy bosom so many thousands of hapless victims. 
Proceeding fi;.rther in a N.W. course, it receives at Kowno the Vilia, 
and afterwards discharges itself into the Curische half by several mouths. 
Its comparative courae is upwards of 400 British miles.—The Pregel 
originates iie a number of small lakes in the S.E. quarter of Eastern 
Prussid. Being joined by the Instcr below Insterburg, it proceeds due 
W.; and after receiving the large stream of the Alla near Wehlau, it 
discharges itself into the Frische haff below Konigsberg.—Tlie Passarge 
rises in a number of small lakes, and after a course of 80 miles, dis¬ 
charges itself into th^e Frische half, below Brauiisberg. 

Climate.~\ The ciiroate is healthy, though cold, changeable, and damp, 
as the country is everywhere exposed to the winds. The neighbom-* 
hood of the sea diminisl^es the cold. 

Productions.~\ xhe productions of Eastem Prussia are horses,^ cattle, 

’’ Tlicre were formerly several royal stuAs in Eastern Prassia; but since IhA 
marshes of Stai'.upalmen were drained, they were all collected^ into the' yvuarter, 
which is by nfAneans favourable to them, as the soil is very humid. This district of 
royai [djads, or breeding-dis..rict, called the Stuttman, of which Trackchmen is the 
chief place, an establishmen t perhaps unequalled in Europe, both for its extent and 
magnificence ^*but it would be much more beneficial to the cultivators, if it were 
uivided into so many sections over the whole extent of the country. 
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sheep, goats, swine, game—among wbu^, on the heath of Kapq- 
rascl), the ,elk itf still foun^—fowls, seals, fish, bees, com, vegetables, 
fruk, flax, hemp, tobacco, and wood.^ Itr Eastern Prnssia, though the 
^liin^e is more ri^rousf the soil is more uniformly fertile than that'of 
\S^e^Wi|i .Prussia. Itotatoes are cultivated to as great an extent as in 
*Irebiad,»and sctvc as the principal footl to the greatest part of the inha¬ 
bitants ; and in the forests they gather the ^mne&>here called the Russian 
^o#hip%al. Eastern Prussia is the only country in Europe which pro¬ 
duct^ in abuAilance that c.urious substance called amber; of the origin 
of yhich naturalists are yet ignorant, and still uncertain whetlier it is to 
be ranked amongst vegetable, mineral, or marine productions.” The 
.quantitt^ of amber found in’ Prussia ^ estimated by Hoeck at 200 tons 
annually; and iis it is a royal commodity, the sovereign derives from it 
a revenue of Jt’iiOOO sterling per annum. The line of coast whence the 
amber is generally taken is eight h‘agilcs in extent—from Pillau to a little 
beyond l^ulangen. It is chiefly thrown upon the j;i.-.Mf'h'*Ty the strong 
north and north-easterly gales; and sometiines/they find it in the 
small liillocks and sand-hills, near the sea, in rej^Iar strata, which they 
work as tfiey would do a mine. It is also found in the interior of tlie 
country^ hut the pieces are very small, and the i^aiititt' trifling. As an 
article of commerce, amber is divided into five classes: pieces of three 
ounces weight are sold se]»arately; the rest is sold by the ton, and 
fojms an object of export trade from Memel an<l Konig8l)erg.* The price 
varies from 20 to 234 rixdollars the* ton. 

" Kirw.iii is decidedly of opinion that it is of vef;etable origin, but mineralized by 
some uiibnown operation of nature, similar to that by wbiuh animal llesh is converted 
into a substance rraembling spermaceti. It bore an immense price with the ancients, 
and was valued far above gold or precious stones. Uy them it was believed to lie the 
gum of a tree, and hiuice it obtained tbc appellation of xm-chtum; and in the poetic 
fancy of Ovid was feigned to be the tears of the IJcliades deploring the fate of their 
brother, the unhappy I’hietiion. As by friction it becomes electric, it also obtained 
Aom the anciettfs the appellation of heUktron and electrum; and has iinciarted its 
Greek name to the modern philosojiby and doctrines of electricity. The Pheiiicians 
were tin, first who penetrated into the seas of the North, and discovered this sub- 
staiiee, as we are informed by Herodotus, who says that these eai'Iy navigators brought 
tin from tlic* Cassiterides, or Isles of Scilly and peninsula of Cornwall, and amber 
fr«m the.'Ktidanus, which empties itse^' into the North Sea,—which, in the judgment 
of his learned annotator, Larcher, could not possibly be any otlie.r than the Itho-dauni, 
a tribntaVy stream of the Vistula, and the Jiridunvs of Ovid, which received into its 
bosom the. unhappy I^hiethon in his fail, as amber' is at present founi/in large quan¬ 
tities alongst its banks. In the times of J'liny and Tacitus, the Estiaiis, who inhabited 
the maritime coast now called Prussia, carried the amber as far as the shores of the 
llhinc. From them it received the appellation ghu-s, which in Gothic denotes a glassy 
and shining substance, exactly analogous to the (Jreek hekklron. Tacitus ha-sgivena 
very curious account of it, and how it was gathered by the Kstians. An embassy 
was sent l^the emperor Nero to the king of the Estians, in order to buy it upon 
the spot. The embassy took its route from Carniintum on the Danube, near the site 
of the modern Vienna; and crossiag the Ilercyniau forest, arrived at the Vistula; 
and embarking on tluit river where it first begins to be navigable, sailed down the 
stream, till the^ arrived at the. Amber Islands at its mouth, now the Delta of the 
Vistula, and met with a kind reception,from the prince anti his subjects. They 
bought and brought away about 1.3,000 lbs. of this commodityf amongst which there 
was one piece which weighed 13 lbs. We learn from Cassiodorus, ihat Theodoric, 
king of the Italian Ostrogoths, received a large parcel of It bjlway of present from 
the Estians, who were desirous of his friendship, which tie iuweturn promised by a 
letter of thanks to them for the valuable gift. Amber is hut rlNw bifid in such esti¬ 
vation ; yet still several little trinkets are made of it, besides scent.' 1 powders, an acid 
spirit, and a fine oil which is used for varnish. The Danes and Ita'^ans import the 
amber rfrofe^Uy in a rough state, and profit by the workmanship. 3316 produce of 
their itYdustrv in this way is chiefly disposed of in Turkey, the oil alM, the apj^its 
excepted. * ’ - 
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'Inhahitants.'} The population in 1817 was 919,580 inhabitants; it is 
nb\jr estimated by Stein at 1,005,000. The primitive inhabitants of 
Eastern Prussia were SLi^onians, branched but into Lithnanihna, Pol^s, 
and Lettes,' who were in the middle ages partly exterminated, and partly 
blended with the Germans, who now form the principal part liA^thc 
nation. The Lithuanian language is spoken only in the district Gum- 
« binnen, and a few other places. 

Military Porce.~\ Eastern and Western Prussia form together one 
military division, which recruits four regiments of infantry, pne battclion 
of light cavalry, one regiment of cuirassiers, and one of dragoons. 

Topography.~\ This province, which contains 67 towns, 11 boroughs, 
and 7,276 villages, is divided into the two districts of Konigsberg and 
Gumbinnen. 

City of Konigsberg.'] This city is the capital of Eastern Prussia, and 
is situated on the H*egel, over which arc seven bridges. It owes its 
origin to OttUuarv<,king of Bohemia, who coming to the assistance of 
the Teutonic knights against the pagan Samlanders, a castle was first 
built by his advice in 41152; and afterwards a town, named Konigs¬ 
berg, in honour of this prince. But in 1265, it was rebuilt in another 
situation; and in 1280,'obtained all the privileges of a free town. It is 
a large and beautiful city; and the rampart with which it was surrounded 
in 1626 is seven miles in circumference. The number of private houses 
is 4,290; aivd the number of inhabitants is 64,000, according to Stein. 
It properly contains three towns: the Altstadt, built in 1264; the Loebe- 
nicht, founded in 1300; and the Kneiphof in 1324, on an island formed 
by the river. The three towns were united in 1721. Konigsberg. has 
a university, founded in 1544 by the Markgraaf Albert; and 17 
Lutheran churches. The cathedral, built in 1832, is a large structure, 
and has an organ containing 5000 pipes. The palace, which is a magni¬ 
ficent building in the form of a parallelogram, 136 paces long and 75 
broad, has a hall 274 feet in length, and 59 in breadth, unsupported by: 
pillars; and a handsome libnuy. The tower of the citadel is very high, 
having an ascent of 284 steps to arrive at the top, whence thcie is an 
extensive prospect. The exchange and town-house are very fine edifices; 
in the latter of which, the magistrates of the three towns meei evei / 
day. Though surrounded with a rampart, and defended by a citadel, 
this city never stood a siege, but always submitted to a victorious or 
invading army. It has always made a considerable figure as a commer¬ 
cial city, and was in former days a member of the Hanseatic league. 
Here, an 1701, Frederic I. crowned himself with his own hands; and 
here Frederic II. in 1740 received the homage of the inhabitants. It 
lies 84 miles E. of Dantzic, and 24 miles from the shore of the Baltic. 
Lat. 54° 42' N., and Long. 20° 48' E. of Greenwich.—Memel, at the 
mouth of the Curische half, where the Dauge runs into the Baltic, is a 
strongly-fortified place, with 8,220 inhabitants.—Harber, with a light¬ 
house, 73 feet hig:i, conducts an animated commerce.—Pillau is built 
on a neck of land jwhich unites the Frische half with the Baltic. It has 
a harbour, and h protected by a fort. The population exceeds 3700. 
As no ships driving more than seven feet water can pass the bar at the 
mouth of the ^regel,—large vessels anchor here.—Friedlandon the; Celle, 
with l,70Q^.mhabil;ants, is celebrated for the victory of NapoTftdil^ over 
the<^ii&usSians and Prussians, on the 14th January, 1807.—Eilau, with 
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, 1,524 inliabitants, was tlie steiie of a battla between tbe liussians, Prus-» 
sians, and French* on the 7t4 and 8th of FcbrRRry, 1807.—Braunsbel^ 
on the Psfssarge, contains 5,786 inhabittyits.* * 

• Guhbinnen.~\ Tliis circle ^vas formed from a part df 

The chiefs town is Gumbinnen, established in 1782, and now 
containing 6,<057 inhabitants.—Tilsit on the Meniel, a town of *11,947 
iidiahitants, is celebrated as the place where the til^aty of peace between 
Ffance,'Russia, and Prussia was signed, in July, 1807. 

* * . » 

II. THE PROVINCE OF WESTERN PRUSSIA. 

This province is bounded on the N. by the Baltic ; on the E. by East 
Prussia ;*• on the E. and S. by Poland^ on the S.W. by Brandenburg ; 

. and on the W. by Pomerania. Hofmann estimates the surface at 465.9, 
and Stein at 454 German, or 9,761 Byitish square miles. 

Physical Features^ The surface is almost level. Tho>»ioast is quite 
' flat, but protected by the shallowness of the sea, a^’ by the Nehrung. 
Hie .joil along the banks of the rivers, particulaAy along the Vistula, 
is veiy ricA and fertile; but one-thinl consists oj sand and morasses. 

'J'Jie Baltic forms oil the W. a bay called the Ptttziger Wyk, bordered 
on the c«7ast side by a saml-bank. 'I’lie Vistula, of which one ai’m falls 
ilirectly into the sea, and the other passes through the Frische had’,—of 
which tfic western part belongs to Wcsteni Prussia,—is the pV>icipal liver. 
Among the other rivers, tlie most remarkable are, the Drewenz, the 
’ Sorgo, the Motlau, the Braa, and the ScJiwarzwasscr, or Black Water. 
There are a number of inland lakes, but none of the size of those of 
Eastern Prussia. The climate and productions are nearly the same as 
those of Eastern Prussia. Flights of locusts occasionally appear here, 
and lay waste th<* crops. 

Slate of 7»'«r/c.] This province was very much neglected under the 
Pblish goveiTiivent, and though it has been greatly improved under the 
Prussian, much still remains to be done to bring it to a level with many 
of the Gbrinan provinces. Agriculture is canied on in some parts in an 
improved niUnner, and the province produces much more com than sup- 
plifls its b^ consumption. The 4iituation of the province is very advan¬ 
tageous for commerce, having on the N. the sea,—in the interior a laige 
navigable-stream,—and on the S. an easy conrfmuidcation with^the canal of 
Bromberg. 

Inhabitants.~\ The population in 1817 was Jj 81,971 ; in 1826, it 
amounted, according to Stein, to 634,000. Tlie majority are of^ Sla- 
vonish, or rather Polish descent, and Polish is almost everywhere spoken. 
But at least one-third of the population is now Gonnan, and the German 
language is likely soon to supemede the Polish altogether. There are 
300,000 Protestants in this district, and about 270,000 Catholics, which 
creed includes almost all tlie Poles. % ^ 

^Military JPorce.] Western Prussia recruits four regments of the line, 
one of hussars, and two of uhlans. ’ 11 

Tapoyraphy.'] Western Prussia is divided into rtvo wstrids: Dantzic 
an,d «Marienwerder. 

City g^Pantzic.~\ Dantzig, Dantzic, or Danzig, in Lauu GcddwMm, 
by the* natives called Gdansk^ and by the Poles DSnsk, a popu¬ 
lous, commercial, and fortified city, with large ghburbs, the 
Western Prussia, and the see of a bishop. It is situato/1 atj the corJ 

3 s • ' 
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' fluence of the Radaunc anii Motlau with the Vistula^ or Weichael, fowt 
Britiah miles from the.ooast of the Baltic ;; dnd is the great granary of the 
North. • It consists, properly speaking, of three, cities; namely^ the 
Altstadt, or Old Town, which was an inconsiderable village in but 
had risen to a borough defended by a castle in 1294 ; the Vor Stadt^ ty: 
Fore Town, built in 1311, and fortified in 1344; and the Recht Btadt, 
or emperor’s city, built in 1390 by Conrad Wallenrod, master of the 
Teutomc order. All these three towns, constituting the modem'i)^tzic, 
are cncoi^passed with a high wall, so broad that coaches easily go round 
it; but it is commanded by two heights on the<. S.W. The houses are 
partly of brick, and partly of stone, being generally six or seven stories high. 
The public edifices are mE^uficenl. The cathedral of Dantzic is the state¬ 
liest fabric in all Pmssia, having 48 altars, and 3,722 windows. 'Hie font 
was made at Antwerp, and co^t 24,000 rixdollars. The granaries of‘ 
Dantzic are generally seven, and some of them nine stories high; having 
each of them a futaiyel to let the grain run down from one floor to another, 
to save the expense of labour and caniage. They are surrounded with 
water, so that ships lit? close to them to take in tlieir lading; atyi no houses 
are Buffered to be bu^t near them, for fear of fire. This city is the empo-. 
rium of all tho trade of Poland, being the grand depot for Polish produce, 
and the great avenue by means of which Poland is supplied with foreign 
commoditiQ<h Dantzic was for a long time the only port from which sliip- 
ments were made to foreign countries of the wheat sent down by the "'Hs- 
tula; and although of late years exportation has also taken place to a con¬ 
siderable extent Rom Elbing, Riga, and Memel, that city still enjoys by far 
tho more important portion of the trade. The grain wai'chousos arc upon 
an excellent plan, situated upon an island, formed by the river Motlau on 
one side, and another branch on the other. There are three bridges on 
each side of the island, which are drawn up at night, excepting the 
two at the end of the main street across the centre of the island, com¬ 
municating between the old city and the Vor Stadt. To guard these 
warehouses, there are from twenty to thirty large ferocious dog^ let loose 
at eleven o’clock at night. To keep the dogs within these districts, as 
well* as the passengers from harm, .pt the end of ea^h of the streets 
. leading to the main one are large high gates run across; no light is 
allowed, ri.or any person snifered to live on this island. The dogs 
prowl about the whole night, and create great terror. These, ware¬ 
houses are well-adapted for storing com, and are capable of containing 
500,000 quarters of wheat, although at present about 280,000 quarters 
only arc found to occupy nearly the whole of them that are in repair. From 
its advantageous situation for commerce, Dantzic speedily rose to wealth 
and importance. From its various masters, the Danes, tho Teutonic 
knights, and the Poles, it received successive accessions of commercial 
privileges; and, rntil by the partition of Poland it passed into the hands 
of Pmssia, it w^a only nominally subject to Poland: being governed in . 
its civil affairs s^jclyiby its own magistrates, whose jurisdiction extend ad 
to a space^of 4f milps round tho city. It continued to be subject to its 
Teutonic mas{..,rs till 1454, when it shook off their yoke, and submitted 
with certmi\>'.imitations to Casimir, king of Poland.^ At the Ref^rmaticn, 

' It wr'. one of the Hanseatic towns; and the Poles, its nominal'mastan, have 
mav"e2riin once endeavodl'ed to reduce it into complete subjection. The Scots, in con- 
’sideration of the eminent service they did to this city, against the Poles, under the 
conduct one of the Douglas family, were declared freemen of the city, and vested 
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k declared for the Augsburg coufession, to which it has ever since adhered. 

■ The city, after a long siege, was talcen by the French in May, 1807.» 
The destruction of bt^ldin^ and raagasonesl*during the siege amounted, 
aoaordj^ to the French hmletin, to 21,000,000 francs, or £825,000* 
sterling; i^d.its losses Were at least equal during the long siege of 1818. 
Its poi^ation'in 1826 was 54,000, according to llalbi. The plain stretch¬ 
ing out from Dantzic is traversed by tlie Vistula, whi(!h, for about 20 miles, 

' is c/>tffinea by banks above 20 feet of perpendicular height, and a mile asun¬ 
der. 'fhe river^a about one quarter of a mile in breadth. DanMc lies in 
I*t. 54° 21' N., Long, lli® 38' E. of Greenwich: 84 miles W. of Konigs- 
berg; 382 road-miles E. of Hamburg: and 280 road-miles S.W. of 
Riga in livonia.' Near Dantzic, between the Weichsel and the Motlau, 
spreads the Danziger Werder, —a very rich and fertile district.—Oliva 
borough has a celebrated monastery, founded in 1178, and was the place 
where the treaty of peace between Sweden and Poland was concluded 
^ in 1660. Marienbuig, on the Nogat, is a town of 5496 inhabitants. 

Circle of Marienwerder.'\ The chief town of the circle, Marienwerdor, 
on, the righ^banks of the Nogat, contains 4,895 inhmiitants. It was from 
J309 to 1525 the seat of the grand masters of tho Teutonic order, the 
fains of i^hose castle yet pre^sent a magnificent specimen of Gothic archi¬ 
tecture. The Marimburger Werdery a district between the Vistula and 
Nogat, is of unparalleled fertility. Many peasants draw fj-om GOO to 
1000 crowns annually from their orchards.—Elbing, on the nver of the 
^ same name, contains 18,534 inhabitants, and conducts a very important 
commerce, particularly with Poland.—Graudenz is a town of 6,700 
inhabitants.—At a little distance from the town of Graudenz, on the 
Vistula, Ls the strong fortress of Graudenz.—Thorn, on the right banks 
of the Vistula, contains 10,000 inhabitants. The great astronomer 
Nicolaus Copernicus was bom here in 1513. 

• III. THE PROVINCE OF POSEN. 

This jifovince, once a part of Poland, was united by difterent parti¬ 
tions to Prussia. It is bounded on the N. by West Pmssia; on the E. 
by llie kingdom <ff Poland ; on thovS. by the province of Silesia; and on 
the W. by the province of Brandenburg. Stein and Hofmann estimate 
•its surface at 5.38.5 German, or*l 1,568 Britisli square miles. * 

Physical reatures.~\ Posen is a complete plain, except on the bound- 
|aries«of Silesia, where some small hills rise. The Vistula touches this 
province only in one district, and receives no other river but the navigable 
Brahe; but the communication with the canal of Bromberg is advantageous 
for the province. The second river is the Warthe. which receives the 
Proszna and the Obra; and the third is the Netze, which was made 
navigable by Frederic II. who also formed the canal of Bromberg. 
There are many lakes here, among awhich the Gopp^ is the largest; 
they are not so numerous as in the other two Prussftin provinces. 
Cliniaie.'\ The air is pure and healthy; the severest cold of winter 
never exceeds 26° 5', and the greatest summer-heat *30° \ of Bkhrenheit. 

• • 

with civic^Slvilcgrs beyond other foreigners; one of the suburbs is stiA called Scot¬ 
land, in rcjncmbrance of Douglas’ valour in defending the city, aniff was iS^tstly inha¬ 
bited by ^«ts. The arms of Scotland were also set over the gate whenu.' pougla# 
and his countrymen sallied out upon the Polish army, an^^ntinued then fui ^ 0 , 
gate, being ruined, was rebuilt. i 
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. The soil is partly very richoand partly sandy. Agriculture is still canied 
• on in a very priinitive-manner. * 

Tradey ifc."] The first Weaver's of broad cloth came here from Silesia 
'under Wladislas IV. on account of religious persecution, an^-formed 
sevei^ towns, in which considerable manufact^es of cloth stul exist. 
Linen is another staple production. Posen is favourably sltimted for 
commerce on account of the two navigable rivers, the Vistula and‘the 
Warthe or. Warte. '* • * : 

InliaMants.'^ 'Stein estimates the population at 884,000. The stock 
of the nation are Poles; but there are many strangers, particularTy Ger¬ 
mans, whose number is probably above 140,000. The majority are 
Catholics. The Jews are very rumerous ; some statemeflts sa- 120,000 ; 
but we are inclined to think this number exaggerated. The. establish¬ 
ments for education are much behind all the other Prussian provinces, 
and the.parochial schools arc still much neglected. The poverty, ignorance, 
and drunkenness^, of the peasants is quite proverbial. Posen and Silesia 
form one military division. 

Topography^ 1 he province is divided into the two districts of Po^en 
and Bromberg. lit the first lies Posen, the capital of the province on 
the Wai'the, with 25^000 inhabitants.—Fraustadt, with 6,251 inhabitair'^s, 
has some manufactures and commerce. In the cii'cle of Bromberg, the 
chief town is Bromberg on the Brahe, with 6,028 inhabitants.—Gnesen 
is the seat of an archbishop, who was formerly JPrimas regni Polon~rB .— 
Zaruikow on the Netze, with 2.250 inhabitants, has some manufactures. 


AiUkoritics^ J. M. v. Liechtenstem stat. geogr. Uebersicht der Preuss. 
Erbmonarchie. Wien. 1804. fol.—Adam’s Tour through Silesia, 1804. 
8vo.—Stein’s Handbuch dor Preuss. Erdbeschreibung. Bcrl. 1818. 8vo. 
—Hcidemann Handbuch der Postgeographio dor Koenigl. Preuss. 
Staaten. Weimar, 1819. 8vo.—Jacob’s View of the*^ Agriculture, &c. 
of Germany. London. 1820.—H. H. Gottholdt Charte der Koenigl. 
Preuss. Staaten in 25 Bl. Berlin, 1817.—^Wraxall’s Memo'rs.—^Frederic 
the Great’s Histoncal Works. 
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